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INTRODUCTION 


TO add a dash of variety to the routine of selecting the ten 
plays that would most worthily represent the current theatre sea- 
son in this book I called for suggestions. 

To ten of the leading reviewers of plays in New York I sent 
a list of twenty-four dramas culled from a total of one hundred 
and sixty-three, from which I expected to make my own final 
selections, asking them to write in any of their favorites I had 
overlooked. 

“Tf,” I wrote, “if you were the editor of an American year 
book of the drama, boldly entitled ‘The Best Plays of 1926-27,’ 
which ten of these plays would you include therein?” 

From the ten critics I received nine answers. The missing col- 
league was already lost in Europe. Each of the nine obligingly 
stipulated his preferences. Between them they named twenty- 
five plays. 

When I had counted the votes I found that Philip Dunning 
and George Abbott’s “Broadway” and Maxwell Anderson’s “Sat- 
urday’s Children” were the only two plays that had received 
unanimously the critics’ endorsement. 

Maurine Watkins’ “Chicago” and W. Somerset Maugham’s 
“The Constant Wife” were tied for second choice with eight 
votes each. 

The Molnar-Wodehouse comedy, “The Play’s the Thing,” had 
seven votes, Robert Emmet Sherwood’s “The Road to Rome”’ 
six. There were five each for Edouard Bourdet’s “The Captive,” 
S. N. Behrman’s “The Second Man,” and Sidney Howard’s “The 
Silver Cord,” and four each for Martinez Sierra’s ‘““The Cradle 
Song” and Paul Green’s Pulitzer prize-winning play, “In Abra- 
ham’s Bosom.” 

There were three votes each for Kenyon Nicholson’s “The 
Barker,” Richard Barry’s “White Wings,” and Sidney Howard’s 
“Ned McCobb’s Daughter,”’ two each for George Kelly’s “Daisy 
Mayme,” the Goodrich-Palmer Browning adaptation, ‘‘Capon- 
sacchi,” the Copeau-Croué-Ivan “Brothers Karamazov” and Lae- 
titia Macdonald’s “Lady Alone,” and one each for ‘The Con- 
stant Nymph,” Pirandello’s “Right You Are If You Think You 
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Are,” Franz Werfel’s “Juarez and Maximilian,” the Brooks-Lister 
“Spread Eagle,” the Lindsay-Robinson “Tommy,” Frederick 
Lonsdale’s “On Approval” and Vincent Lawrence’s “Sour 
Grapes.” 

The ten best plays of last season, therefore, if you ask nine 
leading play critics, were: 


“Broadway” “The Play’s the Thing” 
“Saturday’s Children” “The Captive” 

“Chicago” “The Silver Cord” 

“The Constant Wife” “The Second Man,” and either 


“The Road to Rome” “The Cradle Song,” or 
“Jn Abraham’s Bosom.” 


It is a good list and an intelligent list. Standing on the side 
lines, all dressed up in the pure white of an impartial referee, I 
can honestly felicitate my confreres on their selections. I had, 
before I wrote them, included eight of these eleven plays in my 
own list. These I have retained. 

I have, however, substituted George Kelly’s “Daisy Mayme” 
for “The Second Man.” “Daisy Mayme,’ I think, is the more 
purposeful drama of the two, a more incisive study of native 
character and an equally well written play. Only the excep- 
tional brilliance of its dialogue gives “The Second Man” its 
greater popular value. 

Of the two plays that received four votes each, and were there- 
fore tied for tenth place in the list, I had previously taken “The 
Cradle Song.” 

The only other play about which there was doubt in my mind 
was Bourdet’s “The Captive.” The doubt, however, was not 
inspired by the play, or by any question of its quality as written 
drama, but rather by the quite natural question as to its place 
in this particular year book. 

Inasmuch as “The Captive” has been condemned, however un- 
justly, by law and voluntarily withdrawn, without benefit of 
trial, from our stage, it ceases actively to figure as a history- 
making contribution to the current drama. 

Should it, or should it not, therefore, make way for another 
play of less historical significance theatrically but of equal ma- 
terial importance to the American theatre? Has “The Captive,” 
on its record of success, a right to fill the space I otherwise 
would give to Paul Green’s “In Abraham’s Bosom,” which was 
popularly classified as a failure? 
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I found Mr. Green’s drama rather sketchy and somewhat 
dated; a promise, I would say, rather than a fulfillment of its 
author’s undoubted genius, but it did win the Pulitzer prize as 
the American play of 1926 the writing of which brought the 
greatest credit upon a native playwright. And the judges who 
so proclaimed it, Walter Prichard Eaton, A. E. Thomas and 
Clayton Hamilton, I number among the most competent and 
sanely balanced of critics. 

On the other hand “The Captive” was an outstanding dra- 
matic success of the season of which this volume is a record. 
Before it was withdrawn it had been played for one hundred 
and eighty performances, attended by audiences that taxed the 
capacity of the theatre. These audiences could not have been 
drawn to the theatre or satisfied in the theatre by any salacious- 
ness traceable to either the text or the action of the Bourdet 
drama. A play jury of twelve citizens voted seven for its con- 
tinuance and five for its withdrawal. Admittedly written upon 
a theme that leers menacingly in the background, never coming 
quite into the picture, the auditor got from the play only so much 
knowledge of the evil he read into it as he brought to the theatre 
with him. Both Ibsen’s “Ghosts” and Brieux’s “Damaged 
Goods” would be barred by the application of the same moral 
standards. To leave “The Captive” out seemed only a little less 
cowardly than weakly to ignore the sensational adventure of 
which it was the center. 

In this dilemma I took counsel. In fact I took generous coun- 
sel. I queried my fellow reviewers. Five out of nine voted for 
“The Captive.” I took counsel with my friends. They either 
flushed embarrassedly or frankly confessed their unfitness to 
make a decision. I put the question to my percentage of the 
several million readers of those scattered newspapers for which 
I serve as dramatic correspondent, and the replies I received 
were strongly against “The Captive,” and as strongly in favor 
of holding to the facts and the record. 

I went into conference with my publishers and came out with 
the pleasant assurance that my judgment as editor would be re- 
spected. 

I stood finally just outside Omar’s door, having heard great 
argument to no definite purpose so far as I was personally con- 
cerned. 

And then I decided that “The Captive,” so far as this book 
and this editor and this year’s record are concerned, shall re- 
main where fate and circumstances have placed it. 
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The rest of the plays speak both for themselves and their 
patrons’ choice of drama. Each of them has been popularly ac- 
claimed. Few of the old-time artificial aids to play making are 
employed in any of them. They are forthright in expression, 
almost reportorial in subject and treatment and as timely in 
theme as last season’s best selling novel. The imaginative drama 
of another day is represented only by the smilingly satirical 
“Road to Rome,” the long popular sentimental drama only by 
the lovely “Cradle Song.” 

“Broadway” is a photographic account of thirty hours spent 
with the bootleggers and entertainers of a New York night club; 

“Saturday’s Children” is an observant and slightly cynical 
study of two young people who try to prove that two can live 
as cheaply and as contentedly as one on $40 a week and a fray- 
ing romance; 

“Chicago” is a first-page story written by a free-handed and 
keenly alert reporter without fear of any copy editor’s blue pen- 
cil and with something akin to joy in the thought that if the 
city editor doesn’t care for it he is privileged to take as long a 
walk in the park as he feels may be necessary to restore him 
to normal; 

“The Constant Wife” is a brilliant English dramatist’s com- 
pliments to Everywoman’s predetermined allegiance to the single 
moral standard and the logical philosophy of the goose and the 
gander; 

“The Play’s the Thing” is a freely expanded and slightly 
dubious anecdote admitted to parlor-story circles because of its 
wit and the turn-table twist given the story’s point at the end; 

“The Silver Cord” is a frank discussion of selfishly possessive 
mothers and the harm they are capable of doing in messing up 
the lives of their impressionable and often helpless progeny, and 
“Daisy Mayme” tears the fourth wall from the home of a 
more than usually typical circle of American kin, and reveals 
certain of us to ourselves with, I hope, beneficial results. 

I should like to include in the bestowal of thanks to all those 
who have helped with the compilation of this eighth volume of 
“The Best Plays” series the names of the nine worthies who, 
after sitting with me through a majority of the hundred and sixty- 
three dramas and the hundred other exhibits we saw in the thea- 
tre, were still strong enough and friendly enough to give me the 
value of their advice in the selection of the ten plays to be hon- 
ored. They were—naming them alphabetically, lest, like tem- 
peramental actresses, they accuse me of favoritism— 
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John Anderson of the New York Evening Post 
J. Brooks Atkinson of the Times 

Robert Benchley of Life 

Gilbert Gabriel of the Evening Sun 

Percy Hammond of the Herald Tribune 
George Jean Nathan of the American Mercury 
E. W. Osborne of the Evening World 

Frank Vreeland of the Evening Telegram and 
Alexander Woollcott of the Morning World. 


My thanks also go to the playwrights and publishers of the 
dramas from which excerpts are quoted. They are of vast help 
in maintaining this current history of the American theatre, its 
achievements and its failures. And, most of all, thanks to the 
buyers who continue to encourage and make possible the annual 
issue of the year book. 

Bae: 
Forest Hills, Long Island, 
June 15, 1927. 
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THE BEST PLAYS OF 1926-27 


THE SEASON IN NEW YORK 


ELUDING for the moment those statistical records drawn up 
in mass formation to the right and left of us, report is made that 
the New York theatre season of 1926-27 was one of compara- 
tively few successes and several rather conspicuous failures. As, 
for example: 

The failure of an elaborately organized play jury system to 
function, 

The failure of John Citizen to win his case against the theatre 
ticket speculators, 

The failure of certain producers of those bolder sex plays 
selected for test prosecution by the District Attorney to profit 
from the publicity gained, keep out of jail, and continue as before, 

As well as the expected failure of 70 per cent. of the 260 odd 
plays newly produced or importantly revived to attract sufficient 
financial support to keep body and box office alive. 

In the early summer complaint was made to the authorities 
that several plays and revues then running should be suppressed. 
District Attorney Banton thereupon assembled jury groups drawn 
from a panel of 300 citizens agreed upon the year before and sent 
them to see the plays. 

The twelve playgoers who saw the most brazen of the then 
current revues, one called “Bunk of 1926,” returned a majority 
verdict against it and the piece was ordered withdrawn. The 
management thereupon sued out the expected injunction, which 
served as an alibi for all concerned, and “Bunk” continued play- 
ing under court protection until it died a natural death a few 
weeks later. 

There were sporadic agitations, mostly in the press, against 
what were called “the dirt shows” all through the early fall 
months of the new season. ‘These began to crystallize in Decem- 
ber, and the District Attorney’s office frequently threatened 
action if something was not done. So did the governor of the 
state. Finally, catching the on of the wind, Mayor Walker 
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took a hand. He called the theatre managers into conference 
and told them flatly that if they did not promptly order the 
“cleaning up” of their own theatres he would do it for them. 

The managers, belatedly impressed with the seriousness of the 
situation, met and agreed again that something should be done. 
But what? No one could, or did, offer an acceptable working 
plan. So a committee was appointed to formulate one. 

The committee was still formulating when Governor Smith 
hearkened again to church and other reform influences and. the 
managers were frightened into a greater show of action. They 
met and appointed a second committee of nine, representing 
actors, dramatists and producers, and promised to do their own 
censoring if given a chance. 

By this time the list of allegedly objectionable plays included 
Bourdet’s “The Captive,” an admittedly powerful and, of itself, 
inoffensive drama written upon a theme previously barred from 
open discussion; “New York Exchange,” a story of the night 
clubs and those handsome youths who accept support from the 
middle-aged women they fascinate; ‘‘Sex,” a story of a prostitute’s 
revenge upon a society mother who had sent her to jail, which 
was at this time playing its forty-first week in Daly’s 63d St. 
theatre; Philip Kearney’s dramatization of Theodore Dreiser’s 
novel, “An American Tragedy”; Edward Sheldon and Charles 
MacArthur’s “Lulu Belle,” which was approaching its second suc- 
cessful year; “The Virgin Man,” a story of an unkissed youth 
from Yale beset with temptation in New York, and the revived 
“Night Hawk,” telling of a street woman’s attempt to reémbrace 
decency with the encouragement of an operation for rejuvenation. 

In addition to these the producers of “Sex” were boldly threat- 
ening to bring in another and even bolder study of effeminate 
males called “The Drag.” This threat, being accepted as the very 
last of a wagonload of last straws, the District Attorney promptly 
ordered the raiding of three of the offensive dramas. 

On these raiding excursions the police were accompanied by 
attorneys, newspaper reporters, photographers and _ interested 
citizens, and a pleasant time was had by all. 

The actors in the casts of “The Captive,” “The Virgin Man” 
and “Sex,” together with their producers, were placed under 
arrest. The next day “The Virgin Man” and the “Sex” companies 
were held for trial, but “The Captive” prisoners were dismissed 
when the management of that play announced its voluntary with- 
drawal from the stage. 

This action threatened for a few days to precipitate serious 
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complications in the offices of Charles Frohman, Inc., producers 
of “The Captive.”” The control of this company is held by the 
Famous Players-Lasky motion picture organization which, follow- 
ing the death of Charles Frohman, took over the active manage- 
ment of the Frohman interests with the intention of using the 
firm’s output as a source of supply for the production of pictures. 

For two years Gilbert Miller had been the producing director 
of Charles Frohman, Inc., and had been given a free hand in 
the selection of plays as well as in their casting and production. 
It was he who bought “The Captive,” which had proved a sensa- 
tion in the theatre capitals of Europe and was, at the time of its 
withdrawal, playing to weekly receipts of approximately $22,000 
in New York. 

Mr. Miller naturally resented the order to withdraw “The 
Captive,” and was eager to fight through the courts the question 
of the play’s alleged tendency to corrupt the morals of youth. 
Adolph Zukor, however, who had from the first been opposed to 
the production of the Bourdet drama, stood upon his ultimatum 
and Miller was whipped. He threatened withdrawal from the 
organization, submitted his resignation, but was held to the terms 
of a continuing contract which still had two years to run. 

When the “Sex” and “Virgin Man” companies came to trial 
Miss West, as author and co-producer of “Sex,” was fined $500 
and sent to the workhouse for ten days. It was a jury verdict. 
“The Virgin Man,” tried by three jurists in Special Sessions, 
drew jail sentences and fines of $250 for author and producer, 
and suspended sentences for members of the company. 

The speculators’ victory over those annoyed playgoers who in- 
sist they are wrongfully gouged by the brokers who control all 
the good theatre seats was won by the Tyson and Brother-United 
agency of New York. In March the Supreme Court of the United 
States, by a vote of 5 to 4, declared unconstitutional the New 
York state law denying speculators in theatre tickets a right to 
charge more than the 50-cent increase prescribed. Which altered 
nothing but the bookkeeping forms approved by speculators, so 
far as anybody hereabouts could see. 

There were, this season, the usual revivals. The most interest- 
ing, and the most successful, adding the receipts of the road tour 
to those of the fifty-six performances given in New York, was 
that of Pinero’s “Trelawney of the Wells,” under the direction 
of George C. Tyler. 

The cast was impressively starry, embracing the distinguished 
services of John Drew, Mrs. Thomas Whiffen, Henrietta Cros- 
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man, Effie Shannon, Wilton Lackaye, John Kellerd, Oliver Heg- 
gie, and Lawrence D’Orsay in the first line of veterans, with 
Pauline Lord, Helen Gahagan, Otto Kruger, Rollo Peters, Eric 
Dressler, Estelle Winwood, ard J. M. Kerrigan to represent the 
present and future generations of popular players. 

When the road tour was decided upon Miss Lord dropped out 
and Peggy Wood took over the rdéle of the fluttery Miss Parrott. 
When Mr. Drew was stricken in the west Mr. Heggie played 
his part of the vice-chancellor. 

Mr. Ames continued most successfully with his reéstablishment 
of a Gilbert and Sullivan repertoire. He followed ‘“Iolanthe,” 
his revival of the year before, with “The Pirates of Penzance,” 
which was quite as joyously welcomed and ran through the sea- 
son, “Iolanthe” being substituted at one, sometimes two, perform- 
ances a week. Under other managements both “Ruddigore” and 
“Patience” were revived, but without success. 

William A. Brady, hoping to duplicate the success he had with 
his revival of Barrie’s ““What Every Woman Knows” for Helen 
Hayes, brought back the same author’s “Legend of Leonora” with 
Grace George in the name part, but the response was not en- 
couraging. 

The Actors’ Theatre tried O’Neill’s fine drama, “Beyond the 
Horizon,” and it ran the better part of three months. Mr. Brady 
also brought back Bernstein’s “The Thief,” with his daughter 
Alice and Lionel Atwill in the principal réles. It ran for ten 
weeks. 

With “The Honor of the Family,” Otis Skinner started an- 
other successful road tour by playing a four-week season on 
Broadway. A half success of the year before, “Night Hawk,” 
was tried again in a small theatre at cut rates and played there 
the better part of the winter. 

An interesting experiment was that of Murray Phillips who 
undertook to reéstablish the popular-priced theatre with revivals 
of certain former successes. He began with the Nugents in 
“Kempy,” followed with Leo Carillo in “Lombardi, Ltd.,” Mar- 
garet Anglin in “The Woman of Bronze,” and Carroll McComas 
in “Madame X.” His success was sufficiently encouraging to 
keep him going. 

In the spring the Players’ Club, continuing its annual practice 
of reviving at least one classic, staged eight performances of 
“Julius Cesar,” at the New Amsterdam Theatre. Tyrone Power 
was the Marcus Brutus, William Courtleigh the Cesar, Basil 
Rathbone the Cassius and James Rennie the Marc Antony. In 
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the cast were Pedro de Cordoba, Harry Davenport, James T. 
Powers, Frederick Warlock, David Glassford, Frazer Coulter, 
Joseph Kilgour, Kenneth Hunter, Marion Coakley, Mary Young 
and Mary Eaton. 

Returning to the statistical department we note that when the 
season of 1925-26 passed out on June 15, 1926, there were still 
thirty-eight attractions being offered in Broadway theatres. This 
year there were no more than thirty-three still playing. Which 
may mean something, but probably no more than that there were 
five quicker failures one year than the other. 

Taking up the record early in the evening of June 16, 1926, 
we discover that there were but two plays offered the last fifteen 
days of that June, “The Man from Toronto” (called “Perkins” 
when Henry Miller played it in 1918), and Florenz Ziegfeld’s 
“No Foolin’.” 

This was the year, it may be recalled, that Mr. Ziegfeld again 
decided never to produce another “Follies.” ‘Follies’ were too 
expensive, read his statement; the best entertainers had adopted 
the arts of the highway robber in the matter of salary demands, 
and, after twenty years it just did not seem worth while to go on. 

So he put the girls into “No Foolin’,”’ certain portions of 
which were originally used in his “Palm Beach Girl” at Palm 
Beach, and went on as before. Everybody insisted on accepting 
“No Foolin’” as the annual “Follies,” however, and after Mr. 
Ziegfeld had wearied of trying to explain the difference he agreed 
to go back to the old title for the road tour. Incidentally “No 
Foolin’ ” was the first Ziegfeld revue of many years which failed 
to register an immediate success on Broadway. After one hun- 
dred and eight performances it was withdrawn. 

July was unexpectedly active, but only one of the six enter- 
tainments uncovered, a revue called “Americana,” met success- 
fully the test of weather and seasonal dullness. 

The August productions lived up to expectations. There were 
fifteen of them, which is an average August record, and three 
or four promising hits. Among these were a new version of Earl 
Carroll’s “Vanities,” which ran the season out; Owen Davis’s 
“The Donovan Affair,” which had everything its own way for 
the better part of four months and then succumbed to the rap- 
idly strengthening competition, and “The Little Spitfire,” a mod- 
erate success that, with the help of the cut rates, lasted for two 
hundred performances. 

There was a new “Potash and Perlmutter’? comedy which could 
not overcome the absence of Barney Bernard and Alex Carr; a 
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new Cohan comedy, “The Hometowners,” which, missed the old- 
time Cohan success; a light footed affair having to do with the 
gigolo boys and called “Loose Ankles” that went pretty well so 
long as it had a clear field, and an English mystery, “The Ghost 
Train,” which failed to stand the strain of being Americanized. 

The first outstanding hits of the season came a month later. 
The Philip Dunning-George Abbott melodramatic comedy, 
“Broadway,” set the town buzzing on September 16, and Edouard 
Bourdet’s “The Captive,” the much discussed sensation of for- 
eign capitals, came in the 29th. 

“Broadway” piled up all sorts of box-office records and was 
still popular as this record was being compiled in June. “The 
Captive,” as previously reported, ran for one hundred and eighty 
performances before it got into trouble with the authorities and 
was withdrawn by its producers. 

Two musical plays from the West, ‘‘Castles in the Air,” which 
was a favorite summer show in Chicago, and “Queen High,” 
which had served Philadelphia with similar success, were popu- 
larly received. “Queen High” ran out the season, but “Castles” 
quit after one hundred and sixty performances. 

Eddie Dowling, a local favorite, pleased the crowd and charmed 
the mayor, who is one of his buddies, with a music play called 
“Honeymoon Lane.” He, too, ran through the season. The 
Shuberts brought in an operetta called “The Countess Maritza,” 
which stayed all winter, and John Golden began his season with 
a homely little comedy about stenographers and rich men’s sons 
called “Two Girls Wanted,” which, without ever expecting to, 
continued until spring. 

George Cohan’s second production was a melodrama called 
“Yellow,” boasting two as good acts as any melodrama needs and 
one that was no less effective but much less interesting. It lasted 
the better part of four months. David Belasco started his sea- 
son with a failure, a comedy called “Fanny” which Willard 
Mack hoped would disguise the fact that Fannie Brice is a better 
singer of character songs than she is an actress. She went back 
to vaudeville after sixty performances. 

Considerable excitement attended the approach of Anita Loos’ 
“Gentlemen Prefer Blondes.” It had been sensationally success- 
ful in Chicago and the Broadway crowd was so eager to see the 
play that even a doubled tariff for first night seats could not 
discourage it. The Loos comedy was far from a failure, playing 
six months to good receipts, but it was a disappointment to its 
promoters, who confidently expected it to play through one sea- 
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son at least and probably two. Two hundred performances was 
the best it could do. 

Clark and McCullough carried “The Ramblers” through from 
September till spring, Alice Brady scored what many of us con- 
sidered an undeserved failure with Vincent Lawrence’s “Sour 
Grapes,” and Joe Laurie, leaving vaudeville and musical comedy 
to star in “If I Was Rich,” had the satisfaction of playing nearly 
a hundred performances before any one suggested his moving. 

There was more to lament than there was to cheer over in 
October. Out of thirty-three productions in twenty-eight days I 
count less than a half dozen pieces of quality, and most of these 
failed. 

It was in October that Arthur Hopkins put his heart and a 
fortune into the production of an operatic drama called “Deep 
River,” Laurence Stalling having furnished the book and Frank 
Harling the score. It was, save for an overlong and rather 
monotonous second act, a lovely thing, a story of Creole days in 
Old N’Orleans, full of quaint customs and characters and exciting 
drama. But the opera-going public would not come down to it, 
nor could the theatre public rise to it, and so it failed, being 
withdrawn after thirty-two performances. 

The Theatre Guild, grown now to an organization of sixteen 
or eighteen thousand subscribers (it had passed twenty-four 
thousand by the season’s end), began its year October 12 with 
a production of Franz Werfel’s “Juarez and Maximilian,” a 
drama that had won Werfel a prize in Germany. This also was 
the introduction of the Guild’s acting company which was to pre- 
sent a repertory of plays with the schedule of which long runs 
should not be permitted to interfere. “Juarez and Maximilian” 
was a fine drama, finely realized, but too episodic and broken in 
continuity of interest to be popular. It was the only Guild fail- 
ure of the season, so far as the general public’s support went. 

Philip Kearney’s dramatization of Theodore Dreiser’s two- 
volume novel, “An American Tragedy,” was a quick success this 
same week, and ran the better part of the season. Fred Stone, 
supported by Daughter Dorothy and Allene Crater Stone, came 
in with ‘Criss Cross’? and was immensely popular, as usual, until 
early spring, when he moved on to Boston. 

Philip Barry tried a satire called “White Wings,” thus brav- 
ing the paying theatre public’s distrust of this subtle form of 
entertainment. His comedy, dealing with the pride of ancestry 
of a lowly street sweeper, despite a fine Winthrop Ames produc- 
tion, lasted but a fortnight. There was a dialect comedy, “We 
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Americans,” that went better than most melting pot attempts, 
and the Actors’ Theatre bravely started its season with a fan- 
tastic study of native character represented by the go-getters of 
the greeting-card industry called “God Loves Us,” which was a 
disappointment. 

Frederick Lonsdale’s “On Approval,” a brightly written so- 
ciety comedy, did fairly well; Willard Mack’s melodrama, “The 
Noose,” won a welcome by the sheer holding quality of its primi- 
tive drama and George Kelly, for whose new play both the 
“Show Off” and “Craig’s Wife” publics were waiting, offered 
“Daisy Mayme.” ‘Daisy” continued well past the holidays, but 
never equalled in popularity either of the other Kelly plays. 

Eva LeGallienne, who had organized the Civic Repertory Thea- 
tre with the avowed intention of offering the best class of drama 
at a cost within the reach of its most appreciative public, which 
does not live in the more exclusive or more expensive sections 
of the town, began her season in October at a recently scrubbed 
Fourteenth Street Theatre. She offered first a production of the 
Spaniard, Jacinto Benevente’s, “Saturday Night.” Miss LeGal- 
lienne’s ambition and intentions were heartily approved, but Mr. 
Benevente’s play was not. 

Walter Hampden, having tried “The Immortal Thief” with- 
out great success earlier in the month, turned to a Browning 
play he had for some time had in his road repertory. This was 
Arthur Goodrich and Rose Palmer’s adaptation of “The Ring 
and the Book” called “Caponsacchi” after its priestly hero. The 
poetic drama pleased the Hampden crowd mightily, and ran the 
season out to fairly good returns. 

It was in October, too, that a play based on the theosophical 
theory of the soul’s progress through many reincarnations, called 
“The Ladder,” was produced by Brock Pemberton and financed 
by a wealthy citizen named Edgar B. Davis. It was not a suc- 
cess, but so insistent was Mr. Davis that it should continue play- 
ing until the people in need of its message could be reached that 
he footed the weekly deficit all the rest of the winter, spending, 
it is estimated, something like half a million dollars. At this 
writing “The Ladder” is still playing, still losing money, and 
still, I hope, doing the good of which its courageous patron be- 
lieves it capable. 

Play producing having now reached its normal peak in New 
York, November followed October’s thirty-three new plays with 
thirty-one of its own, though with little if any better luck. It 
was in November that Gilbert Miller, as producing director for 
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Charles Frohman, Inc., scored his second success of the year, 
which was the production of the Molnar comedy, “The Play’s 
the Thing,” freshly adapted by P. G. Wodehouse. With Hol- 
brook Blinn playing the chief part this comedy ran merrily until 
early summer. 

The Theatre Guild staged a revival of Bernard Shaw’s “Pyg- 
malion” at the Guild to alternate with ‘‘Maximilian” and also 
produced a Sidney Howard drama, “Ned McCobb’s Daughter,” 
at the new John Golden Theatre in 58th Street, on which it had 
taken a three-year lease. These plays were both popular hits. 

Ethel Barrymore, having returned to the direction of Charles 
Frohman, Inc., helped Director Miller score a third success with 
Somerset Maugham’s “The Constant Wife.” David Belasco suf- 
fered his second failure of the season with an exciting but dated 
Western melodrama called “Lily Sue,” which had been fashioned 
by Willard Mack primarily for the use of Beth Merrill, who 
had scored so notably as the heroine of “Ladies of the Evening” 
the year before. It was another “Salomey Jane,” but not many 
seemed to care. 

It having been announced that Sacha Guitry and his wife, 
Yvonne Printemps, were coming over to play in French 
M. Guitry’s most successful comedy, “Mozart,” of which Ray 
Goetz held the rights to the English translation, Mr. Goetz de- 
cided to present his version first with his wife, Irene Bordoni, 
in the name part. He did this handsomely, suffered four weeks’ 
losses and retired. 

Miss Le Gallienne revived two Ibsen dramas, ‘The Master 
Builder” and “John Gabriel Borkman,” and two music play hits 
were those of “Oh, Kay,” in which Gertrude Lawrence, the Eng- 
lish comédienne of “The Charlot Revue,” was popularly ac- 
claimed, and “The Desert Song,” which followed “The Vaga- 
bond King” at the Casino and remained all winter. 

Two November entertainments that sold at popular prices, 
otherwise classified as cut rates, were “The Squall” and ‘‘Gertie.” 
These, with proper nursing and many theatre parties, also re- 
mained with us until spring. 

Several things happened through the holiday month of Decem- 
ber. For one E. H. Sothern suffered his first failure as an in- 
dependent star with a comedy called “What Never Dies.” Hai- 
dee Wright, playing an octogenarian mater, took the play quite 
away from him. For another the Guild produced a second Sid- 
ney Howard play, ‘The Silver Cord,” at the John Golden Thea- 
tre, scored a success with it and thereafter alternated two plays 
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by the same author, “The Silver Cord” and “Ned McCobb’s 
Daughter,” at this theatre through the season. 

It was in early December that Winthrop Ames resumed his 
Gilbert and Sullivan activities with a happily cast and nicely ap- 
pointed revival of “The Pirates of Penzance.” The same week 
George Tyler produced “The Constant Nymph,” with an im- 
ported ingénue, Beatrix Thomson, playing the much-discussed 
réle of Teresa Sanger. “The Pirates” ran the season out, and 
“The Nymph” stayed for one hundred and fifty performances. 

Beatrice Lillie, another of the “Charlot Revue” stars, was 
taken over by Charles Dillingham and featured in an American 
music play, “Oh, Please,” but with only moderate success. The 
Moscow Art Theatre Habima brought over a series of plays done 
in the original Hebrew, including “The Dybbuk.” ‘The Hebrew 
population liked them but did not support them. 

The Guitrys arrived the 27th with “Mozart” and were en- 
thusiastically welcomed, especially Mlle. Printemps. Otis Skin- 
ner revived “The Honor of the Family,” preparatory to taking 
it on tour; Florenz Ziegfeld lost $150,000 for some one with a 
piece called “Betsy,” in which Belle Baker hoped to star, and 
a music play called “Peggy-Ann,” with Helen Ford featured, 
began a long run at the Vanderbilt. 

Just before New Year’s Maurine Watkin’s “Chicago” startled 
the town into applause and laughter, scoring one of those im- 
mediate hits that frequently punctuates a theatre season and 
gives it color. 

The same week there was obscurely produced in the Province- 
town Theatre a folk drama of the southern negroes written by 
Paul Green of the University of North Carolina which was, to the 
surprise of many, destined to win the Pulitzer prize as the best 
play of the year. This was “In Abraham’s Bosom,” which ran 
for a few weeks in the Village, and was then transferred to the 
Garrick. After a few weeks here, without much attention being 
paid to it, the play closed. It was revived in May, after winning 
the prize, and again played at the Provincetown for six weeks 
to consistently good receipts. 

In the theatre January is the starting point of the season’s last 
half. The holidays are over, the early hits have become estab- 
lished, the early failures have been weeded out and it is time to 
take count of the near-failures that are barely holding on. At- 
tractions were changed in thirty-one of the sixty odd playhouses 
along Broadway this January. And five of the newcomers were 
outstandingly popular. 
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These were “The Barker,” Kenyon Nicholson’s racy melo- 
drama of the street carnivals; Sierra’s “The Cradle Song,” the 
first popular success to give comfort to Eva La Gallienne and 
her Civic Repertory Theatre supporters in Fourteenth Street; 
“Saturday’s Children,” Maxwell Anderson’s homely and truthful 
domestic drama, produced by the Actors’ Theatre; “The Road 
to Rome,” Robert Sherwood’s expanded incident of history giving 
a possible explanation for Hannibal’s retreat from Rome, and 
George Tyler’s starry revival of ‘“Trelawney of the Wells.” 

In January, too, the Guild replaced “Maximilian” with a 
Copeau-Croué compression of Dostoevsky’s ‘The Brothers 
Karamazov.” ‘This brought the actors engaged much praise and 
proved sufficiently popular with the public, particularly the 
Russian-American public, to be listed with the Guild’s suc- 
cesses. 

Mrs. Fiske, who had been unsuccessful in finding a modern 
play to her liking, revived “Ghosts,” playing such a Mrs. Alving 
as the Fiske folks approved and the more serious Ibsenites 
questioned. 

George Tyler happily selected this month, which, as previously 
reported, saw the District Attorney flying to the support of 
decency in the theatre, for the production of Howard Lindsay 
and Bertrand Robinson’s “Tommy.” Save for the fact that its 
youthful hero becomes slightly woozy with liquor, “Tommy” is 
as clean as a kennel of hounds’ teeth. It did not excite the play- 
goers unduly, but served beautifully as an alibi and some place 
to send apprehensive aunts and old-fashioned mothers. 

It was in January, too, that Leon Errol achieved stardom in a 
music play called “Yours Truly,” produced by that former Zieg- 
feld lieutenant, Gene Buck. It was a big and handsome produc- 
tion, but costly to maintain and its promoters were content to 
call it a season after one hundred and thirty performances. 

February was a month of frustrated ambitions in the play- 
house. Such a month as tries the souls of professional play- 
goers. Only two out of twenty-five plays produced interested 
anybody for long, and there were many quick failures. I count 
ten plays that lived a fortnight or less, and three more that 
could not struggle past three weeks. 

The two outstanding samples, however, were interesting. One 
was the Ziegfeld production of “Rio Rita,” with which the new 
and gorgeous Ziegfeld Theatre was dedicated, and the other a 
frankly staged melodrama of gunmen, their “gats” and their 
“als,” called “Crime.” These two finished out the season, “Rio 
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Rita” proving the biggest of all the Ziegfeld music play hits. 
It promises now to run through the summer and well into next 
season. 

Other February items included an unfortunate venture on the 
part of Mrs. Patrick Campbell, who appeared in a comedy called 
“The Adventurous Age’; a series of matinée performances of 
an interesting Pirandello exhibit entitled “Right You Are If You 
Think You Are,” and a drama of the bolder generation type 
written by Thompson Buchanan and called “Sinner,” after the 
heroine. Her right name was Cynthia and her moral standards 
were adjustable. 

March was another dull period, though two of its offerings 
jumped quickly into favor. These were “The Spider,” one of 
those shiver-inciting mystery plays that spills over the footlights 
and is acted mostly up and down the aisles, and “The Card- 
board Lover,” a light-waisted but amusing French comedy in 
which Jeanne Eagels made her Broadway reéntry after four 
years of “Rain.” ‘The Spider” success was sensational. 

The Actors’ Theatre, having gained new hope with the success 
of “Saturday’s Children,” tried an intelligent but somewhat de- 
pressing Clemence Dane drama called “Mariners,” with Pauline 
Lord in its chief réle. The reviews were favorable, but the at- 
tendance was not. 

Grace George, emerging suddenly from an inactive season, 
played the name part in a revival of Barrie’s “Legend of Leo- 
nora.” Again the reviews were mostly encouraging but the pub- 
lic’s support not even promising. 

Three costly and, in the main, entertaining musical produc- 
tions that proved expensive failures were “Lucky,” with which 
Charles Dillingham hoped to duplicate the success of “Sunny,” 
starring Mary Eaton instead of Marilyn Miller; ‘‘LeMaire’s 
Affairs,” named for the producer, and “Cherry Blossoms,” an 
operetta the Shuberts had ordered made from the book of “The 
Willow Tree,” which Fay Bainter played some years back. No 
one of these recovered anywhere near the cost of its production. 

S. N. Behrman’s ‘The Second Man,” which the Guild offered 
in April as its last subscription production of the season, proved 
another interesting and popular comedy, giving the Guild the ex- 
ceptional record of four hits out of five plays produced. 

A second spring success that did not last, however, was Jed 
Harris’s production of “Spread Eagle,” a cynical drama tracing 
the origin of America’s wars to Wall Street and the hysteria that 
follows to the dumbness of the citizenry. 
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The Guild revived “Mr. Pim Passes By” and, as reported, 
W. A. Brady restored Bernstein’s “The Thief” to the stage, co- 
ving his daughter Alice in the chief feminine réle with Lionel 

twill. 

There was a production of “The Field God,” written by the 
winner of the Pulitzer prize, Paul Green, which did not do well. 
“Hit the Deck,” a musical comedy made from “Shore Leave,” 
which Francis Starr once played, was the first of the summer 
shows to give promise of playing through the hot weather, if any 
arrived, and “The Circus Princess” opened promisingly at the 
Winter Garden. “Hit the Deck,” incidentally, was the first 
musical piece ever to be played in the Belasco Theatre and one 
of the few attractions not owned by Sir David to be allowed to 
occupy its stage. 

Spring had now come, or was lurking mischievously around 
the corner, and there was not much interest in the theatre. Still 
there were nineteen new plays and revivals introduced during 
May, twelve of which quickly passed out. 

An interesting visit was that of the Spanish Art Theatre com- 
pany, on its way home from a South American tour. Headed 
by a gifted young actress, Catalina Barcena, and directed by 
Martinez Sierra, the most modern of Spain’s playwrights, the 
visitors gave five or six plays of their repertory. Many people 
liked them but comparatively few went to see them. ‘Two weeks 
were enough to satisfy so many of our Latin Americans as were 
interested. 

The fifth of the Little Theatre tournaments was held in May 
under the direction of Walter Hartwig and was the most suc- 
cessful of this annual series. There were entries from many parts 
of America and from England. The English players carried away 
the Belasco trophy, and thereby added to the international sig- 
nificance of the contest. 

Two benefit performances of the ‘Electra’? of Sophocles 
brought Margaret Anglin again to the attention of New York 
and crowded the Metropolitan Opera House, and another summer 
music show, “A Night in Spain,” started well at the Forty- 
fourth Street Theatre. There was little of interest in any of the 
others. 

The weather remained unseasonably cool and as a result five 
or six adventuresome showmen flirted with fate through the first 
two weeks of June, and Murray Phillips, who had done fairly 
well with a revival of the Nugents and “Kempy” at popular 
prices, continued his activities. 
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Roscoe (“Fatty”) Arbuckle, still trying to beat his way back 
to popularity after an unfortunate experience with the courts in 
the West, made his reappearance on Broadway as a featured 
comedian in a revival of “Baby Mine.” His reception was 
friendly, but the play could not sustain him, nor he the play. 
Two weeks and both were gone. 

No two of the season’s statisticians are agreed, each having 
his own system of classification, but a general average places 
the number of new and revived attractions at two hundred and 
sixty-four. Of the new shows, one hundred and sixty-three were 
dramatic, thirty-eight had musical trimmings of one kind and 
another and the rest were revivals and what not. Which is 
enough for any theatrical capital in any one year. 

Incidentally it may be recorded that Alfred Lunt of the Thea- 
tre Guild company and Pauline Lord, at the moment unattached, 
were voted the winners of two gold plaques emblematic of the 
acting honors of the season. The Morning Telegraph sponsored 
the donation and provided the plaques and eighteen of the local 
play reviewers did the voting. 


THE SEASON IN CHICAGO 


By FREDERICK DONAGHEY 
Drama-Editor of The Chicago Tribune 


HERE, as of June 15, is a report on and a record of the stage- 
year 1926-27 in Chicago: a stage-year that had its beginning in 
June of last year with “Lemaire’s Affairs”; that was marked by 
the exhibition of more plays and shows of one kind and another 
than in any previous stage-year in the annals of the city; and 
that was from its gaudy beginning to its shabby ending a be- 
draggled, sad, mean, soiled, and prideless twelve-month. There 
was in it little or nothing important of Chicago origin or be- 
ginning: what was best in it, as to plays and acting, had been 
tested and proved in New York. And, as the stage-year neared 
June 4, the list of Chicago theatres devoted to drama was short- 
ened by two, the Apollo, opened in 1921, and the La Salle, whose 
beginnings date back vaguely into what Thomas Beers has taught 
us to call the Mauve Decade. The Apollo is, as I write, being 
remodeled for the films; and the La Salle, the house of many a 
long and merry run, is already in use as what the trade calls a 
grind-movie, meaning a theatre wherein odds-and-ends of old 
film are made into a day’s program and hawked from the side- 
walk to passers-by who may be seeking a place wherein to loaf 
an hour or longer. Moreover, negotiations are on for the con- 
version of a third theatre, the Playhouse, into a film-place. This 
is one of the theatres in the Fine-Arts Building, which contains 
the Studebaker, also, and for a number of years contained the 
Little Theatre, operated by Mr. and Mrs. Maurice Browne, and, 
so far as I know, the first venture along the defined lines of 
little-theatre activities to bear that name: I don’t count the 
Little Theatre of New York, built and for a time operated by 
Winthrop Ames; for that was merely a small theatre, and was 
used for professional performances. 

That the number of theatres in the Loop district of Chicago 
should be decreasing against a mounting population is not a mat- 
ter for surprise when the annual jumps in rates and taxes are 
taken into account. I offered more than a year ago to wager at 
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evens that by 1935 the Loop will not contain so much as one 
theatre devoted to the spoken drama. Where new theatres will 
be built to take the place of those being and to be converted to 
other uses I don’t pretend to know: that is a matter which must 
await settlement of the question of local transportation. From 
time to time dispatches from New York to the Chicago news- 
papers explain that Mr. Ziegfeld, or Mr. Dillingham, or Mr. 
Woods is announcing to an unlistening universe that he has de- 
cided to build four or five theatres here either in Tribune Square, 
meaning opposite to or alongside the Tribune Tower, or in 
Wacker Drive. And the new office-boy for any firm of real 
estate men can figure it out for you in just four minutes that, 
in order for a theatre in either location to break even on the 
year, it would require to have not fewer than two thousand 
seats, and to sell each of those seats every night in the year, 
with Wednesday and Saturday matinées, at ten dollars apiece. 

This bricks-and-mortar angle is exemplified, perhaps, by the 
fact that Mr. Woods is willing and eager to sell his one theatre 
here, the Adelphi; that anybody with the price can easily obtain 
the Cort from Mr. Frazee and Mr. Herrmann, although it is 
the theatre which annually turns in the largest profit on the in- 
vestment; and that George M. Cohan, after virtually rebuilding 
the Grand Opera House at a cost of between five and six hundred 
thousand dollars, was glad within four months to dispose of a 
half-interest in his thirty-year lease to the Messrs. Shubert, that 
the house might be kept in something like continuous use. Two 
theatres seating fewer than nine hundred persons apiece are on 
ground so costly that the fixed expense of each is $104,000 per 
annum before an incandescent is switched on or the floor swept. 

If you say, after reading thus far, that these matters have 
nothing to do with drama, I shall be orally in agreement with 
you, and of the unspoken belief that I’ve been wasting my time 
on you while telling you about them. They are most of the an- 
swe to the question of what’s the matter with the drama in 
Chicago. 


Now, as to the plays and shows of 1926-27, the best was, 
oddly enough, nothing else than the one for which the 1926 
Pulitzer prize was awarded—“Craig’s Wife”; and readers of the 
Year-book know all there is to know about that. Also, they 
know all there is to know about the plays which I regard as 
next-best: not necessarily in the order of such merit as they pos- 
sessed, they were “The Butter-and-Egg Man,” “Young Wood- 
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ley,” and “Ned McCobb’s Daughter.” Late in April ‘The 
Barker” was added to this loose list of seconds. The best of 
the four as drama was “Ned McCobb’s Daughter”; the most 
interesting of the four, “Young Woodley”; the most amusing 
and (as parody) witty, “The Butter-and-Egg Man”; while “The 
Barker” brought a new theme into the theatre. The actors of 
“Craig’s Wife,’ “Young Woodley,” and “The Butter-and-Egg 
Man” were, as to the principal réles, those who had been seen 
in the New York performances; but Sidney Howard’s piece had 
John Cromwell, capital as the bootlegger; Miss Florence Johns, 
rather tenative in the title-part; and Spencer Tracey, bully as 
the younger of the Callahan blackguards; while Richard Ben- 
nett, as the Barker, and Miss Marjorie Wood, as the hula-dancer, 
gave to Kenyon Nicholson’s play of love, lust, and license in the 
tent shows two fine performances. 


Making a division of plays shown here that are as yet un- 
known in New York, the record runs thus: 

“The Ragged Edge,’ George Abbott’s arrangement of the 
piece known in Middle-Europe as “Periphery”: put on here 
through the combined efforts of the Chicago Play-Producing 
Company, whose prospectus stressed uplift and betterment as 
the objectives, and Brady & Wiman. It was taken off after 
eleven nights; and the Chicago Play-Producing Company then 
quietly slipped out of business, leaving to others the task of 
staging Eugene O’Neill’s “Lazarus Laughs.” 

“Sin of Sins,” by William Hurlbut: this was a dirty and a cheap 
tribute to the box-office success of ‘The Captive” in New York, 
and the most offensive offering in the annals of the theatre in 
Chicago. 

“Black Velvet,” by Willard Robinson: something about black 
girls and white men, how the Old South feels about such things, 
and so on. Pretty bad as drama; but it prospered for weeks, 
owing, it is believed, to the popularity here of Frank Keenan, 
who appeared as an ex-officer of the Confederacy ninety-nine 
years old. The play calls on the old chap to die before he 
reaches one hundred. Arthur Byron may have the réle in New 
York. 

“Betsy Nobody,” by David K. Higgins: in this, the put-upon 
drudge in a comic boarding-house found out, at 10:55 P.M. that 
her mother was legally married to her father, although secretly. 
Miss Flora Le Breton made her Chicago bow in this. 

“Sisters,” by John Willard: a stupid charade about how one 
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woman, married to a poor man, and another woman, kept by a 
rich one, arrived in a heated conflict as they sought to shape 
the future of their youngest sister, who had an offer of matri- 
mony from a poor man, and an offer to be kept by a rich one. 

“The Mender,” by E. E. Rose: one of those attempts to re- 
write ‘The Passing of the Third-Floor-Back” in order to blend 
it with “The Servant in the House.” 

“Different Women,” by Eugene Walter: all about a stern old 
public prosecutor called upon to prove that his son killed a no- 
torious woman right in her own night-club, although the truth 
was that the Jad hadn’t the nerve to do so. 

“Tenth Avenue,” by Jack McGowan and Lloyd C. Griscom: 
a tough piece in the key and tone of “The Deep Purple” and 
other things written by Wilson Mizner and the late Paul Arm- 
strong. 

“False-Faces”: a guess-again piece whose authors, two Eng- 
lishmen, didn’t seem to know, as they wrote their text, that the 
sayings of Will Rogers, and the writings of Oscar Wilde, are 
known in this country. Nor, seemingly, had they ever heard of 
the piece, wherein the late Jerome Sykes was so funny, about 
Foxy Quiller, the detective who managed to trace the crime to 
himself. 

“The Runaway Road,” by Mrs. Gretchen Damrosch Finletter, 
and “Dice of God,” by J. J. McGinnis: plays put on by Mrs. 
Insull in her first season as the actor-manager of the Studebaker, 
which she has leased for six years. 

“Yes! Yes, Yvette!”: the song-and-dance version of James 
Montgomery’s 1916 farce, “Nothing But the Truth.” 

“The Madcap”: a farce of French origin (first known in this 
country as “Green Fruit”) fitted out with songs and dances as 
a conveyance for Mitzi. She is better in this than in anything 
else she had since “‘Sari,”’ back in 1914, Her part calls for her, 
as a well-known film-player, to pretend to be a kid of twelve 
years in order to forward her mother’s matrimonial designs. 

“Listen, Dearie!”: the song-and-dance version of Mrs. Ger- 
trude Rankin Drew’s 1909 farce, “Billy”: the piece, you may 
recall, in which the hero lost his teeth. 

“Sweet Lady,” the song-and-dance version of the 1926 farce 
named ‘‘Papa Loves Mama.” 

“Trial-Divorce,” by Joseph Sabath, for many years a judge 
in the Circuit Court of Cook County. 

“The Open Door,” by Walter Lawrence, and “The Comédi- 
enne,” by J. Hartley Manners: patently designed as something 
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in the line of “Trelawney of the Wells,” with the American 
theatre of to-day as the immediate background. Laurette Taylor, 
played the title-rdle. 

These have been seen in New York: some of them were the 
subject of mention in the Year-book of 1925-1926. 

“The Last of Mrs. Cheney,” wherein Ina Clair and her asso- 
ciates had a popular visit. 

“The Jazz-Singer,” with George Jessel and the cast much as it 
was in New York. 

“The Poor Nut,” with Elliott Nugent: this had one of the 
few long runs of the Chicago season. 

“The Noose,” fairly prosperous here: ‘“Coal-Oil Jennie” (given 
in New York later as “Money from Home”), “The Donovan 
Affair,” ‘Cradle-Snatchers,” riotously successful until mid-Lent, 
when the business dropped below the Plimsoll line; ‘Pay to 
Bearer” (which was called something else in New York), “The 
Shanghai Gesture,” which has prosperity for what it was, ‘“The 
Ghost-Train,” which wasn’t wanted; “Twelve Miles Out,” which 
drew for five weeks and remained seven more; “The Little Spit- 
fire,” “One Man’s Woman,” “Honest Liars,” “On Approval,” 
“Not Herbert!,” “A Woman Disputed,” “That French Lady” 
(which was called “The French Kiss” in New York), “The 
Shelf” (wherein Miss Frances Starr drew fairly well), “Howdy, 
King!,” ‘Treat "Em Rough!,” “Love “Em and Leave ‘Em!,” 
“First Love’ (with Miss Fay Bainter), “Kongo,” “New York 
Exchange,” “Our Country,” “We Americans,” “Alias the 
Deacon,” ‘‘She Couldn’t Say No,” “The Wild Westcotts,” and 
“The Great Gatsby,” a good dramatization of Fitzgerald’s best 
tale. 

In the way of revisits and revivals, there were Mrs. Fiske in 
“Ghosts,” Al Jolson in “Big Boy,” Otis Skinner in “The Honor 
of the Family,” “No! No! Nanette!” “Abie’s Irish Rose,” 
Helen Hayes in “What Every Woman Knows,” and Mr. Tyler’s 
cast of celebrities and somebodies in “Trelawney of the Wells,” 
with Peggy Wood in place of Pauline Lord as Imogen Parrott. 
I take a measure of delight in reporting that ‘‘Abie’s Irish Rose” 
failed to reénkindle the town. The Theatre Habima gave four 
plays from its repertoire; Harry Lauder was back for a week; 
and Ruth Draper came at length into her own, her own being 
capacity audiences for six scheduled appearances. 

Then as to the things with songs and dances in them, whether 
in the general shape of operetta or just shapeless, there were 
these: 
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“The Vagabond King,” with Dennis King of the original New 
York cast, and otherwise performed by persons not regularly 
concerned in the run there. They gave what classified as a good 
show. 

“Princess Flavia,” the operetta based on “The Prisoner of 
Zenda,” “The Nightingale,” “Dearest Enemy,” and “Katja,” a 
fairish piece on the Vienna model. 

Others were “Sunny,” “Tip-Toes,” ‘Kitty’s Kisses,” ‘Twin- 
kle, Twinkle!” and “Oh, Please!” The last named, unsuccess- 
ful in New York, had by the time it was brought hither, been 
made into good entertainment by Beatrice Lillie and Charles 
Winninger, and prospered greatly through a real run. The others 
were just so many others,—although the clowning of Jack Dona- 
hue in “Sunny” was worth an evening of the time of any man 
with a nice disposition. 

The best, by far, of the shapeless pieces was “The Cocoanuts,” 
where Les Fréres Marx again put up a sound argument in favor 
of their being the most amusing of the native buffoons. The 
Ziegfeld Follies (the show New York knew as the Ziegfeld 
Revue), a Passing Show (made up partly of the revue given in 
New York as “The Merry World”), an issue of Earl Carroll’s 
Vanities, “A Night in Paris,” “The Great Temptations,” an 
emergency version of the Greenwich Village Follies, and “Gay 
Paree”’ complete that list. 

It may be that the activities of the Goodman Memorial Thea- 
tre should have a division to themselves. To me, the trouble 
with the establishment is that it isn’t “professional,” although 
it insists that it is; that it isn’t little-theatre, although that is 
its mental condition; and that it isn’t amateur save in the Amer- 
ican sense of the word. The end of the second season found the 
theatre about where it was in the beginning of the first season: 
that is, at work on the flagpole atop the tower before anything 
had been done in providing foundations. Where improvement 
had been displayed, it was due largely to the acquisition of two 
seasoned players from the professional stage in Alexandra Car- 
lisle, in charge of the pupils-in-acting, and Whitford Kane. Miss 
Carlisle made two appearances in the season—in Maugham’s 
“Penelope,” acted in 1909 in New York by Miss Marie Tempest, 
and in “As You Like It”; and she was delightful in both come- 
dies. She staged the revival of “Penelope” and that play was 
given with more ease and suavity than anything else put forward 
so far in the theatre. 


The range of the plays attempted in 1926-27 is indicated by 
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the list of titles: Jesse Lunch Williams’ “Why Not?,’’ Romaine 
Rolland’s “The Game of Love and Death,’ Mrs. Mowatt’s 
“Fashion; or Life in New York,” Sean O’Casey’s “Juno and the 
Paycock,” Moliére’s “Don Juan” and Galsworthy’s “The Pigeon,” 
with “Penelope,” “Everyman,” “As You Like It,” and “A Mid- 
Summer Night’s Dream.” Something resembling popularity was 
evoked by “Juno and the Paycock.” This theatre is conducted 
as a branch of the Art Institute, and is subvented. 


THE SEASON IN SAN FRANCISCO 


By GrorcE WARREN 
Dramatic Critic San Francisco Chronicle 


SAN FRANCISCO’S theatrical year, ending June 1, has on the 
whole been uneventful, the presentation of Morris Gest’s “The 
Miracle” for three weeks being the high light. Gest was here, 
and Dr. Max Rheinhardt came from Berlin with Karl Vollmoel- 
ler, who wrote the book, to superintend the staging of the spectacle 
on the Pacific Coast. Receipts for the engagement for which 
extra matinées had to be given during the final week were re- 
ported to have run to nearly $300,000. The performances were 
given in the Civic Auditorium, which transformed easily into the 
Gothic cathedral needed for the pageant. 

The enterprising Henry Duffy kept the public pretty well in 
touch with the type of domestic comedy and drama popular dur- 
ing the year on Broadway, producing at his two houses, the his- 
toric Alcazar, and the more recent President Theatre, plays that 
were still running in New York, so they were being presented 
simultaneously on both Coasts of the United States. 

Among these plays were Harry Delf’s “The Family Upstairs,” 
“Love "Em and Leave ’Em,” which had a run of fifteen weeks; 
“Alias the Deacon,” with Hugh Cameron as the Deacon, secur- 
ing a run of eight weeks, Leroy Clemens being here to assist in 
staging the piece; “The Little Spitfire,” on for ten weeks; Wil- 
liam Anthony McGuire’s “If I Was Rich”; “The Show-Off,” for 
which Louis John Bartels came out from New York to play 
Aubrey Piper, carrying the comedy for ten weeks that might 
easily have been extended but for the reason Bartels was called 
East; Don, Mullally’s “Laff That Off,” with eight weeks to its 
credit, and “The Patsy,” by Barry Conners, which has run ten 
weeks and promises to go ten more, perhaps making a record here, 
for it is the most popular play Duffy has put on in his two and a 
half years of management in this city. 

Other agencies, too, on the Pacific Coast have been keeping 
San Francisco in touch with the East. In fact, the growth of 
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Coast production is the outstanding feature of the year. A. G. 
Wilkes and C. O. Baumann made a handsome and well-acted pro- 
duction of Dreiser’s “An American Tragedy,” which Harry 
Mestayer directed and in which he played the District Attorney; 
Edward Smith presented Ruth Chatterton in “The Green Hat,” 
and gave an elaborate staging to “Castles in the Air,” which ran 
here for eight weeks; Belasco and Butler put on “The Dove” 
with Richard Bennett in the Holbrook Blinn réle and Dorothy 
Mackaye as the “Dove”; Kolb and Dill made a brilliant presen- 
tation of “Queen High,” and there was a well-meant attempt at 
putting on Edwin Justus Mayer’s farce, “The Firebrand” with 
William Farnum, Ian Keith and Ethel Clayton in the principal 
roles. 

Louis Owen Macloon has made a number of productions, 
“Cradle Snatchers” and “Loose Ankles” among them, Lillian Al- 
bertson directing for him. His activities, however, have been 
confined to Los Angeles largely, for he has two or three theatres 
under lease there. 

Few companies came across the continent during the year, but 
those that came with good casts and fresh productions prospered. 
Jeanne Eagels did a phenomenal six weeks in “Rain,” and George 
Arliss, visiting the Coast for the first time in eleven years, played 
“Old English” to more than $80,000 in four weeks. Florence 
Reed drew very large audiences for a month in “The Shanghai 
Gesture,” and ‘The Vagabond King” had six weeks of good 
business with a special company that included John Mealey, H. 
Cooper Cliffe and Mark Smith. 

Blanche Bates and Margaret Anglin joined hands for a reper- 
toire season in the summer of 1926, putting on in quick succession 
a double bill, “Peg the Actress,” a condensation by George Creel 
of Tom Taylor and Charles Reade’s old comedy, “Masks and 
Faces,” and W. Somerset Maugham’s “Caroline”; “Candida” 
with Miss Anglin playing the title rdle and Miss Bates as Prossy; 
“Footloose” and Zoe Akins’ “‘The Texas Nightingale.” The com- 
pany toured the Coast and went to Honolulu, but returned 
quickly as business was bad in Hawaii. 

While Miss Anglin was in California she gave a performance 
of Sophocles’ “Electra” in the Greek Theatre at Berkeley, across 
the bay from San Francisco. 

There were two other productions of Greek classics during the 
year. The girls at Mills College presented “Iphigenia in Taurus” 
by Euripides, and the University of California students, celebrat- 
ing the twenty-fifth anniversary of the gift of the Greek Theatre 
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to the institution, gave two performances of Euripides’ “The 
Trojan Women.” 

Raquel Meller drew two very large audiences at $10 per seat, 
and other freak performances were Robert Mantell in a modern- 
dressed “‘Hamlet,’’ and the same tragedy done in mufti at Stan- 
ford University with Lester Vail in the title rdle, Vail being a 
graduate of the Palo Alto institution. 

Of new plays given original productions in San Francisco or 
its environs there were half a dozen of some importance and sev- 
eral others of minor significance. Richard Bennett put on 
“Creoles” by Samuel Shipman and Kenneth Perkins, a porno- 
graphic study of primitive passion, veiled under the conventions 
of life in the Old South just after the Civil War. The play did 
not do well, even with the reputation for “dirt” it had. 

Edwin Carewe, the motion picture director, venturing into the 
realm of the regular theatre, made a production of “The Heaven 
Tappers,” a melodrama by George Scarborough and his wife, 
Annette Westbay, done with an imposing cast. It failed here as it 
did later in Chicago. 

“Oklahoma” Bob Albright, a baritone popular on the Pan- 
tages vaudeville circuit, made a production of a Western play 
with songs, called “Paint Pony.” ‘Thomas S. Van was the author 
and chief comedian, and Albright the star. The play lasted 
three nights. 

The Playmakers, a group of men and women interested in the 
stage and the drama, gave four programs during the year at the 
Playhouse, Berkeley—seat of the University of California. Three 
of them were devoted to one-act plays, and the fourth evening to 
a full length drama, “The Pendulum,” written by Minetta Ellen; 
story of a woman who took up a profession, that of acting, after 
she was 40 years old, and made a success of her work. The 
Playmakers write their own plays, direct them, stage them, 
physically, and act them. Many of the members are lecturers 
at the university. 

Another original play, one that seemed to have the greatest 
promise of any of those acted here during the year, is “Deep 
River,” by Ransom Rideout, who is connected with the Uni- 
versity. It was done at the Berkeley Playhouse—an old church 
used as a theatre—by the Community Players. 

It deals with the status of the negro in Europe, being particu- 
larly concerned with a New Orleans house servant who was left 
behind in France at the beginning of the Great War by the flee- 
ing Americans to look after their luggage. Drafted, he served in 
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the African regiment and after the armistice married a French 
woman, keeper of a little bar in a seaport town. 

The discovery by the woman that he was a servant in America 
and her scorn of him give the story some psychological value. 

A “Follies” by this same group of amateurs; a program of 
original plays done by the Pendragon Players of Palo Alto; 
original travesties by students of Stanford University and by 
students of the University of California were interesting, but 
ephemeral. 


THE SEASON IN SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA 


By Marcaret S. CARHART 
University of California, Southern Branch 


GOOD Year! say the playgoers of Southern California, good 
actors and up-to-date plays! 

The outstanding dramatic event of the season was “The Mir- 
acle,’ which brought to Los Angeles both Max Rheinhardt and 
Morris Gest. With Lady Diana Manners, Elizabeth Shirmer, Eli- 
nor Patterson, Iris Tree, Rosamund Pinchot, and Olga Baklanova 
playing the réles of the Madonna and the Nun in turn, and with 
Fritz Feld as the Piper Los Angeles had a chance to decide for 
itself as to the morality and the artistry of the spectacle. But 
Los Angeles has not yet decided just what it thinks. The only 
other foreign production of note was Mordkin and the Russian 
ballet, which was praised unreservedly by many critics. 

Hollywood has come to the front this year as a legitimate 
theatre center. Two up-to-the-minute plays have succeeded there 
because of the plays, not because of great stars. ‘“The American 
Tragedy” at the new Wilkes Vine Street Theatre began a two 
moriths’ run on January 19th. On the second of May it was 
transferred to a down-town theatre for another month. In con- 
trast to the New York production, the scenes were filled with all 
the color and life possible. The result was some startling color 
effects, about which the author and the audiences were enthusi- 
astic. ‘The American Tragedy” was more generally talked about 
than any play in Los Angeles for several years. 

Its closest competitor was “Chicago,” which opened on March 
25 at the new Music Box Theatre and in which Nancy Carroll 
played a kittenish Roxie Hart, far different from the tigerish 
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interpretation of the New York production. Barry Townly 
played the réle of the criminal lawyer in a thoroughly convincing 
manner. The production or perhaps the casting destroyed for 
the audience most of the humor of the satire and made one long 
to electrocute the entire tribe of reporters and lawyers. So a 
satirical comedy was turned into a melodramatic treatment of the 
travesty of justice in our present American system. Perhaps 
other audiences found more humor than the one to which the 
writer belonged, for “Chicago” continued for two months to teach 
Hollywood flappers how to handle the law. 

The older plays of the season have really been more enjoyable 
than the newer ones. George Arliss in Galsworthy’s “Old Eng- 
lish” gave us our most artistic performance of the year. Ruth 
Chatterton starred in “The Green Hat” for a long run in the fall. 
She is a Los Angeles favorite in any role and was very successful 
in this Arlen comedy. Pauline Fredericks gave us a delightful 
renewal of “Madame X” and later of Maugham’s “Lady Fred- 
erick.” Otis Skinner in “The Honor of the Family,’ William 
Hodge in “The Judge’s Husband,” George Whitehead in “The 
Arabian,” Lucile LaVerne in “Sun Up,” and Ina Claire in “The 
Last of Mrs. Cheney” were all worth while. John Drew, who was 
on his way to Los Angeles with ‘“Trelawney of the Wells” when 
he was taken ill, would have been a fitting close to this list of the 
season’s offerings of good actors. 

We have had some musical comedy, of course, such as the de- 
lightful “Vagabond King” and a revival of “Blossom Time.” But 
our entertainment in lighter vein has been chiefly the Hollywood 
“Music Box Review,” which starred Fannie Brice to our unlim- 
ited amusement and the perennially funny and pathetic “Topsy 
and Eva,” which brought the Duncan sisters home for a long 
run. 

Again this year Eugene O’Neill has furnished one of the most 
interesting plays of the season. “All God’s Chillun Got Wings” 
had its initial presentation here this spring in a series of six spe- 
cial matinées under the direction of Dickson Morgan. Irving 
Pichel as Jim Crow and Violette Wilson as Ella were so success- 
ful that the drama has been put into regular performance at the 
Majestic Theatre. Acted with a restraint that disarms all race 
criticism, the play is proving as popular here as have O’Neill’s 
more frequently acted dramas. 

The catalog of the year’s best plays would be incomplete with- 
out mention of the long run of “Cradle Snatchers,” and of our 
joy in “The Tavern,” which George M. Cohan finally allowed 
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Mr. Macloon to produce on the Coast. So many melodramas 
have come our way that it did us good to laugh over this 
burlesque, “an evening’s entertainment all about nothing.” 

The little theatres, both professional and amateur, have had a 
thriving year. In Los Angeles the Potboilers have been reorgan- 
ized into the Little Theatre of Los Angeles. This year the 
organization has given four interesting performances: “The Little 
Clay Cart” of Sudraka, one of the earliest dramas of India, “The 
Pleasure of Honesty” by Pirandello, which, by the way, was its 
first performance in America, ‘The Processional” by John Law- 
son, and “A Man’s Man” by Patrick Kearney. These monthly 
performances are gaining rapidly in popularity with the thinking 
public. 

Among the professional theatres I must not omit the truly re- 
markable Chinese Theatre in the heart of Chinatown. There a 
Chinese stock company has given this winter, in genuine Chinese 
fashion, dramas ranging from the classical tragedies of centuries 
ago to the most modern spicy interpretations of the American 
Review. Gorgeous costuming in stiff brocades, brilliant embroid- 
eries, and headdresses that almost over-shadow the wearers; 
acting which my Chinese friends tell me is as good as any seen 
in China and which puts over the main story without words; and 
Chinese music which taxes the endurance of every Occidental vis- 
itor, furnishing an entertainment never to be forgotten. The stu- 
dent of the drama feels himself back in Elizabethan England 
when the friendly audience was at one with the stage, and the 
novelty hunters find excitement enough and to spare from audi- 
ence as weil as actors. 

The Pasadena Community Playhouse reports a season of un- 
usual artistic growth, of marked innovation in program planning, 
and of sound financial advance. The policy of securing first 
Western rights to striking and unusual plays has been continued, 
and two interesting novelties have been offered: Luigi Chiarelli’s 
“The Mask and the Face” and Eden Phillpotts’ “The Farmer’s 
Wife.” The Italian “grotesque,” with its peculiar self-mockery, 
and the English folk comedy, with its rural atmosphere and diffi- 
culties of dialect and diction, demanded the best ability of pro- 
ducers and actors. In addition to these, three Shaw plays have 
been outstanding successes: ‘Cesar and Cleopatra,” “The Doc- 
tor’s Dilemma,” and “Misalliance.” Contrast in program has 
been secured by a range from Phillpotts’ and Hastings’ fantastic 
and nonsensical “‘The Angel in the House” and the exotic Italian- 
Chinese fantasy “Turandot” to a sequence of five historical 
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American plays. Beginning with Royal Tyler’s “The Contrast,” 
the series included “Uncle Tom’s Cabin,” “Aristocracy,” ‘Her 
Own Way,” and “The Show Off,” and showed the styles in drama 
from the Revolution to the World War. The most successful 
plays of the year have been “The Angel in the House,” “The 
Doctor’s Dilemma,” “Turandot,” “The Farmer’s Wife,” and 
“Captain Applejack.” Early in May the policy of the Playhouse 
was changed to repertory program. The first succession was of 
““Misalliance,” “Two Gentlemen of Verona,” and “Justice,” to be 
followed at once by “The Duenna,” “They Called Him Babbitt,” 
and “Easy Virtue.” At the annual membership meeting in June 
a delightful presentation of Witter Bynner’s “Cake,” with con- 
structionist setting, was presented to members only. Another 
noteworthy production was a special performance of Browning’s 
“The Return of the Druses,” which, I understand, had never be- 
fore been staged and which proved an amazing accomplishment. 
During the year thirty-two different plays have been produced in 
all, over five hundred people have been cast, and over forty-three 
hundred people have broken bread in the green room. 

In connection with the Playhouse two other organizations have 
been functioning this winter, the Workshop and the Playbox. 
The Workshop offers a tryout for playwrights, directors, and 
actors who would prepare themselves for the bigger stage. For 
a first year the Workshop has had success, as several promising 
graduates are already at work in the Playhouse. 

The Playbox has offered seven delightful plays again this year. 
“The Trackwalker’s Child” was the first performance in English 
of a powerful and haunting drama by Alice Stein. ‘Anthony 
and Anna” by St. John Ervine was followed during Christmas 
week by the Chester Pageant of ‘‘Noah’s Deluge.” ‘Amelia” by 
Alice C. D. Ridley and Ibsen’s ‘‘Rosmersholm” completed the 
series as it was originally announced. The demand for addi- 
tional plays, however, was so general that Mr. Brown produced 
Ervine’s “Ship” and Galsworthy’s “Justice” as the concluding 
numbers of the series. During his stay in Los Angeles Max 
Rheinhardt attended a performance of “Rosmersholm” and com- 
pared the work done at the Playbox with that at the Moscow 
Little Theatre. All of these plays lent themselves well to intimate 
production in a small studio without a stage. Those of us who 
were privileged to look through the window at ‘‘Rosmersholm” 
and to sit in the jurybox and declare Falder guilty would find 
it hard to forget the experience. The announcement by Director 
Brown of the plans for the formation of a permanent school of 
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the theatre in connection with the Playhouse to be opened in 
September 1928, indicates the strides which this community 
theatre is making. 

The Drama Branch of The Community Arts Association of 
Santa Barbara has also had a most successful year under the 
management of Irving Pichel, whom Southern California is glad 
to welcome as a permanent addition to its dramatic force. Six- 
teen plays have been produced this winter at the Santa Barbara 
theatre, plays covering the wide range from “Twelfth Night” to 
“Hay Fever.” As a result of a ballot as to the best play of the 
year cast by several hundred patrons, the first choice was Shaw’s 
“Cesar and Cleopatra,” followed closely by “Twelfth Night,” 
“Loyalties,” and “Peer Gynt.” The unusual and beautiful impres- 
sionistic settings used for the Shaw and the Ibsen plays undoubt- 
edly helped to deepen the impression made by good acting and 
directing. Next season the Lobero hopes to offer performances 
on two week ends of each month, thus increasing its contact with 
the community. For the end of June Mr. Pichel is loaned to Los 
Angeles for “All God’s Chillun Got Wings,” mentioned earlier 
in this account. 


BROADWAY 
A Comedy Drama in Three Acts 


By Puitie DUNNING AND 
GEORGE ABBOTT 


THERE had been rumors all through the summer of 1926 that 
the play called “Broadway” was a success. Or would be as soon 
as it reached town. And although many plays are similarly her- 
alded as probable hits long before they appear on Broadway, in 
this particular instance the rumors were wise rumors, being 
largely circulated and vouched for by the wise folk of the theatre. 

In Atlantic City in the early summer ‘‘Broadway” had been 
called ‘The Roaring Forties,’ and once before that Philip Dun- 
ning, its original author, had christened it “Bright Lights.” 
“The Roaring Forties” title was discarded because many of the 
visitors in Atlantic City, missing the significance of the street 
reference, thought it referred to the California gold rush, and 
“Bright Lights” just naturally faded into “Broadway.” 

The night of the premier a representative Broadway crowd 
took the play immediately to its palpitating heart. There were 
cheers both for the players and the authors, but no speeches. 
Mr. Abbott was buried some place back stage and Mr. Dunning, 
then acting as stage manager of the Marilyn Miller production 
of “Sunny,” at the New Amsterdam Theatre, had run over for 
a minute and was furtively dodging among standees at the back 
of the theatre, wondering a little whether the fuss the folks were 
making was really inspired by their liking for the play or was 
due to the fact that they had been away from the theatre for a 
long summer and were just happy to be back. 

The play was, however, a very genuine success and for many 
months thereafter its popularity dominated the entire list of plays 
to be seen in New York. The reviewers were enthusiastic, ac- 
cepting “Broadway” as the truest and most entertaining of those 
reportorial dramas whose authors recently had taken so heartily 
to reflecting native life in the rough. 

“Of all the scores of plays that shuffled in endless procession 
along Broadway in the year of grace, 1926,” writes Alexander 
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Woollcott in a preface to the published version, “the one which 
most perfectly caught the accent of the city’s voice was this play 
named after the great Midway itself, this taut and telling and 
tingling cartoon which, produced with uncommon imagination 
and resource, was presented to New York at the Broadhurst 
Theatre on the night of September 16, 1926.” 

There is precious little waste in the action of “Broadway.” 
Being cross-sectioned from the group life which it reflects the 
rising curtain catches its people in the midst of a definite daily 
activity. The scene is the private party room of the Paradise 
Night Club in New York and the time just before the first show, 
which would put it at about midnight. 

“To the tinny obbligato made by ‘Lil’ Rice at the piano, five 
chorus girls are in line singing and dancing one of the numbers 
of the revue,” report the authors. The rehearsal is under the di- 
rection of Nick, the proprietor of the Paradise, and Nick is “a 
middle-aged Greek, mercenary and hard.” Lil, too, is a familiar 
night-club type, ‘a heavy, middle-aged woman with a certain 
amount of good looks, which, however, have long since lost their 
bloom. She rolls her own, and removes tight slippers from 
swollen feet whenever occasion permits.” 

The chorus girls are being paced in this rehearsal by the 
“‘hoofer” of the troupe, Roy Lane, “‘a typical song-and-dance man 
with his coat off, sleeves rolled up.” 

The girls are variously dressed, some in practice clothes, some 
with the skirts of their street clothes pinned up to give greater 
freedom to their legs. Everybody is irritable. Nick is rau- 
cously impatient because the girls are listless in the dance. The 
girls are sore because the rehearsal has really been called to help 
a newcomer in their group, Billie Moore, who has not even shown 
up. Roy Lane, being interested in Billie, is anxious because he 
fears Nick will fire her for being late. His effort is to cover 
Billie’s tardiness and keep the Greek’s mind on the rehearsal. He 
gets little encouragement, however, either from Nick or from Lil. 


Roy—Listen, Mr. Verdis, Billie’s only been in this game for 
a short while. (Jor enters with a drink for Nicx.) 

Nicx—And she won’t be in it a hell of a while longer. As soon 
as she comes in, she goes out. (Lit plays “How Dry I Am.” 
Nick pauses as he is about to drink and looks at her.) Joe, get 
Lil a drink. (He drinks. The giris lounge about the room, 
smoking, using nail files, etc. Jor exits to Hall.) 

Roy—Gee, Mr. Verdis, it’s not like Billie to fall down on the 
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job. Why, that kid is one of the best lookers and neatest work- 
ers you got. You'll make one big mistake if you let her out— 
she’s a mighty nifty little trick. 

Nicx—Why all the talk? You don’t work for her—you work 
for me. 

Roy—God knows I know that. 

Nrck—Whadda ya mean? 

Roy—Well, not to pin any bouquets on myself, but where 
could you get a guy to do what I’m doing for the coffee-and-cake 
money you’re paying me? 

Ruspy—He’s off again. 

Roy—You see it ain’t only I can dance, but I got personality— 

Mazre—Huh! 

Roy—Personality plus— 

Mazie (to GracE)—Ain’t he a darb? 

Grace—He hates himself. 

Nick—Somethin’ else ya got is a terrible swell head. 

Roy—Who, me? Nothin’ swell-headed about me, Boss—I 
coulda been that way long ago, if I’d wanted to. (KarTiE, a 
cigarette girl, enters down hall.) 

Nick—Cut out the belly-achin’ and quit any time you 
want. 


Roy—They must be some good reason why Billie ain’t here. 
Listen, Lil, don’t put it into Nick’s head to give her the air, will 
you? ’Cause she needs the do-ray-me pretty bad—she’s got a 
mother and sister over in Trenton. 

Li1r—TI never knew a jane in this business that didn’t have. 

Roy—On the level, I met ’em. 

Mazire—I room with her and I happen to know she’s a good 
kid. 

Roy—And believe me, it pays to be good. 

Mazre—Sure, but not much. 

Lit (wisely—to Roy)—So you met the family, eh? 

Roy—Yeh, I went out there one Sunday. You see I take a 
sort of brotherly interest in that kid. 

Lit—Brotherly ?— 

Roy—You heard me. Anyhow I and her are fixing up a little 
vaudeville act together. 

Lir—Say, sweetheart, why don’t you get hep to yourself? 

Roy—What do you mean? 

Lir—Ain’t you wise that she’s given you the bum’s rush? 
Why, that guy’s got her so dizzy she don’t know you're alive. 

Roy—Who? Crandall? No, no, not at all. She’ll get over 
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that. She ain’t used to going to such swell places, that’s all. 
She’s got more sense than to care a thing about Crandall him- 
self, personally—it’s just the buggy ride—I seen it happen lots 
of times—young kids get taken out by a rich guy—everything 
swell; music, lights—they get baffled, you know what I mean, 
dazzled—and then suddenly they get wise to themselves that the 
whole works is a lot of boloney and they realize where the 
real guys in this world is at— 

Lit—Hoofing in cabarets. 

Roy—yYeah. That’s no kid neither. Billie’s ambitious to get 
ahead in this game. I guess she’d want to stick with somebody 
could learn her something, huh? . . . Her and me ain’t long in 
this joint anyhow. I’m going to make her something besides a 
chorus girl. 

Lit—What’s coming off? 

Roy—As soon as I get Billie ready we’re all set for a lot of 
nice booking on the big time. 

Litr—Soon as you get Billie ready? Are you—all ready? 

Royv—Who—me? Well, that’s a funny question. You're 
lookin’ at me every night. You can see. I don’t belong here. 


Now Billie rushes in, breathlessly. ‘She is a beautiful little 
creature, despite the obvious commonplaceness of her clothes.” 
And she is full of explanations. She has been out to dinner with 
Steve Crandall, which, by Mazie’s reckoning, will make every- 
thing all right with Nick. And Mr. Crandall promised to keep 
track of the time. But it was so wonderful just to sit and listen 
to the music they both forgot. 

Roy is of the opinion that Billie should be warned about 
“sugar daddies” like Crandall. They’re only after one thing, 
and they gotta be watched. ... 

Steve Crandall is ‘a tall man, handsome in a hard sophisti- 
cated way,” and rather impressive in his dinner clothes. He is 
also plainly master of the situation. Nick’s tone toward Billie, 
whom he is about to discharge, changes abruptly when Crandall 
walks into the scene and nothing more is said about it. 

Crandall is giving a party that evening after the show. He 
wants to engage the supper room and he wants all the performers 
to stay as his guests—his paid guests—and help him entertain. 
He is not so very keen about Roy’s staying, but he is willing to 
pay the dancer for a little clowning. Roy agrees to oblige, know- 
ing how parties need laughs, but he is still unsettled in his mind 
about Crandall’s obvious pursuit of Billie Moore and not above 
admitting it. 
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“T been knocking around cabarets, dance clubs, vaudeville, 
everything, for a long time,” he says to Steve, “and what I can’t 
get through my head is this—why is it that all the guys like you 
are never satisfied with the hundreds of janes that will do any- 
thing you want—all the rummies and bums you can have, and 
by God—you'll quit ’em all to go after one girl that you know is 
good—why is that, huh?” 

Steve might resent Roy’s interference in his affairs if the 
dancer, to him, were not such a fool. As it is he passes it off with 
an implied warning that he is not in the habit of permitting any 
one to tell him what he should or should not do. 

Two of Steve’s men are in. Dolph, dark and wiry, brings a 
diamond bracelet he has picked up for his friend. Porky, placid 
and bald, has come to suggest that Steve sell Nick a load of 
liquor the boys had hi-jacked from a rival in the Bronx the 
night before. Steve’s regular business, it soon appears, is that of 
bootlegging. A highly organized business as he runs it. And at 
the moment about to be expanded. 

“Say, boys, this business of peddling booze is the second largest 
industry in the United States right now,” is Steve’s boast. “Give 
me a year more at it and we'll all retire.’ And again: “Listen, 
Nick, if my trade is going to grow I got to crush a little com- 
petition now and then—I’m taking Scar’s booze when I can lay 
my hands on it, and I’m taking his territory. It’s just business, 
that’s all. Are you with me or not? You gotta declare yourself 
in or out.” 

Of course Nick is with him, and agrees to buy the liquor. But 
not without protest. He is opposed to hi-jacking because of the 
feud risk and he is convinced that Steve can easily run into a 
lot of trouble if he persists in defying “Scar” Edwards, who has 
long been in command of the Bronx territory above 125th Street. 
Steve is much too handy and too ready with a gun, 

The matter of the liquor is settled, the final arrangements for 
the party are made and Dolph turns over the bracelet that Steve 
has ordered for Billie. It is a nice bracelet, “lifted off one of 
the classiest mammas in town,” according to Dolph, and it cost 
“five yards.” The fence had wanted a “grand,” but Dolph beat 
him down. 

For the moment things are pretty well settled at the Paradise. 
Then Scar Edwards appears! ‘He is a tense man, slightly over- 
dressed in the Broadway fashion,” and he evidently is not there 
just to make a social call. 

Scar has come to file a protest and to demand a show-down. 
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He is, he declares, unarmed and as friendly as the circumstances 
justify, but he isn’t afraid of them or anybody else. They know 
damned well what he is there for, he ventures. They have been 
poaching on him and they know it, and they will quit it and keep 
below 125th Street, or they will get into a lot of trouble. 


Scar—We stocked that territory and we got a right to it. My 
mob worked for four years to get things the way we got ’em— 
and nobody—get that—nobody is goin’ to cut in from down here 
and spoil a nickel’s worth of it. You hi-jacked another truck- 
load last night (STEVE rises), yes, and you been spillin’ more jack 
around for protection than we can afford—we ain’t never come 
down here to horn in on your Broadway trade, but you’re ruinin’ 
our game up there and I’m here to tell you that you can’t get 
away with it. 

STEvE—If you knew me a little better, you’d know that yelling 
wouldn’t get you much. 

DotpH—tThat’s just what I was going to say. 

Scar—Peddle your papers, will you. (DotpH walks away 
squelched. In the cabaret the orchestra can be heard playing 
George Olsen’s Battle Number.) Im talking to the boss now. I 
come here for a show-down with you guys, see. 

STEVE—AII right. JI don’t mind a little show-down myself 
once in a while. You’re looking for trouble, is that it? 

Scar—WNo, I ain’t lookin’ for trouble. Nothin’ like that. Not 
that my friends ain’t capable of holding up their end, if it comes 
to that. But I say they’s plenty of business for everybody and 
them that works up the trade should be the ones to get it. 

StEvE—And supposing I say that I'll sell any damn place that 
I can get away with it? 

Scar—Then I’m warning you that it’s dangerous for you to do 
business in Harlem cause from now on 125th Street is the dead 
line. Get me? 

STEVE—Yeah? 

ScAR— Yeah. 

StTEvE—Well, that’s just dandy, Scar. Thanks for the tip-off. 
Now if you’ve spoke your piece you can take the air. I don’t 
care about having a public fight with the likes of you because 
everybody in this place don’t know my business yet, and I don’t 
care to have you stand around and broadcast it. 

Scar—There’s a lot of things I can broadcast, if I have to. 

DoipH (comes to the other side of Scar)—You heard what 
the boss said, didn’t your 
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Scar—You too—the both of you—since you’re looking for tips, 
T’ll give you another one. I happen to be the guy who can clean 
up a few murder mysteries in this town. I suppose you don’t 
know who knocked O’Connell off! 

Dotpu—What are you talking about? 

Scar—And who dumped his body up in Harlem so my mob 
would get blamed for it? 

StEvE—What the hell are you driving at? 

Scar—This is what I’m driving at— 

DotpH—Wait a minute. 

Scar—lI’ve waited long enough. Now get this—you guys stay 
down here in your own territory and you leave my trucks alone. 
See—cause I got the dope on you, Steve—you croaked O’Connell. 

Doteu (grabbing his arm)—Look here. 

Scar—Take your hands off me or J’ll bust your goddam face. 
You guys can’t put me out of business. (Scar is facing DoLpx. 
STEVE quickly pulls out his gun, presses it against Scar’s back 
and fires. Scar pitches forward. Dotpx catches him in his arms. 
Scar’s hat falls off.) 

Dorpu—Jesus Christ, Steve, what have you done? 

STEVE (remaining cool)—Get hold of him under the arms— 
quick—walk him out of here— 


The orchestra in the cabaret is still playing the battle number, 
with its trumpet calls and drumming features. Billie and Roy 
come down from their dressing rooms, look over the stair railing 
and see the three men walking toward the door. 

“Who’s the drunk?” calls Roy. 

“Just one of the boys we’re helping home,” nonchalantly 
answers Steve, and the death march continues. 

Roy and Billie are down early to do a little individual re- 
hearsing to make up for what Billie has missed. But they spend 
most of the time trying to square themselves with each other. 
Billie is sorry about the rehearsal, but she refuses to be sorry 
about Mr. Crandall. A girl should take advantage of all her 
wonderful opportunities. 

A girl should also remember the chances she’s got when a fel- 
low wants to help her work up a great little dancing act that 
will put them both in the Palace, maybe, and at $300 a week, 
counters Roy. Think of the thrill of that! Think of the thrill 
of seeing their names spelled out in electric lights—‘Roy Lane 
and Company!” She can’t afford to let anything get in the way 
of that honor. Certainly she shouldn’t be doing foolish things 
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like staying to Steve Crandall’s party. Steve’s kind can get 
soused without her. Anyway, this is the night she is expected to 
go home to New Jersey to see her mother. What if the old lady 
should kick the bucket, or something? 

Roy and Billie have gone to their dressing rooms when Steve 
and Dolph come back from getting rid of Scar Edwards. Dolph 
is plainly worried, but Steve is deliberately self-poised and calm. 
Nothing could have been prettier than the way everything has 
broken for them. With Edwards out of the way Steve plans to 
hook up the two gangs and organize the town right, with plenty 
of profits for everybody. 

Plans for Steve’s party go forward. Porky, making a choice 
early, thinks that with her permission he will stick close to Lil. 
She’s more his style than the others. No skinny-legged, slat- 
sided baby pigeons for Porky. ‘Me?” says he; “I like a dame 
that can sit in a Morris chair and fill it.” 

There is, however, a note of apprehension injected into the 
proceedings. Dolph has just discovered Dan McCorn sitting 
out in the cabaret. Dan McCorn is a member of the homicide 
squad, a square dick and a good one. But Steve refuses to be 
startled even by that news. 

Still he takes the precaution to tighten up his defenses. He 
sends for Billie Moore and gets her promise to forget that she has 
seen him helping a drunken man out of the Paradise earlier in 
the evening. 

“You see, he’s a big politician,” Steve explains. “If it got out 
it might cause a lot of trouble. Just thought I’d warn you so 
that—you know—if you happened to talk you\might get your- 
self in a bad jam.” 

He gives her the bracelet—for her birthday. She has already 
had one birthday, but Steve thinks she should be smart and have 
another. Billie is trying to protest convincingly that she cannot 
take the bracelet when the orchestra sounds the warning for the 
first number, and the girls and Roy Lane have lined up and 
danced into the cabaret. 

Dan McCorn strolls in through the hall door. “He is a man 
about 30, matter of fact and rather well dressed.” Dan is there, 
apparently, just to pass the time of day with Nick and the boys. 
He jollies Steve a bit on his ambition to “extend his trade,” and 
questions the advisability of such a move. McCorn doesn’t deny 
that Steve is going to peddle his goods wherever he pleases, but 
he has a feeling that breaking into “Scar”? Edwards’ territory is 
likely to cause trouble. 
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“That’s a bad bunch up there,” he warns; “some of ’em two- 
term men.” 

“Some of them gorillas of Steve’s ain’t such a sweet bunch, 
either,” suggests Nick. 

“That’s what I say—that’s why it looks like fireworks,” agrees 
Dan. 


Nick—Wouldn’t you think with all the trouble it is to get it— 
they wouldn’t fight over who sells it? 

Streve—Well, some people ain’t never satisfied. 

Dan—By the way, seen Scar Edwards lately? 

STEVE (with mild surprise—as though he hadn’t quite caught 
the question) —Speaking to me?— 

Dan—Well, not exactly. Have you? 

Streve—About two weeks ago I saw him—at the races. 

Dan—Speaking to him? 

StEvE—Why not? I gave him a tip that paid 20 to 1. 

Dan—Yeah? You didn’t see him, then, when he was here 
to-night? 

Nick—Huh? 

STEVE—Here? Who? 

Dan—You didn’t, Steve? Huh? 

STEVE (long pause)—Your arm is swelling, Dan, what did 
you put in it? 

Dan—Scar Edwards was here, wasn’t he? 

STtEvE—Listen, Dan, Scar Edwards and me are personal 
friends, but we don’t do business together. 

Dan—Maybe that’s why he came. 

StEvE—Don’t be silly. 

Dan—I’m not. 

Nicx—He wouldn’t come to my place. 

Dan—Well, he was in this neighborhood anyway—that much 
I know, cause I saw him myself. 

STEVE—You saw him? Where? 

Dan—Under a blanket in a Westcott Express truck, just a 
block and a half from here. 

Nick—For God’s sake! 

STEVE—So they got him, eh? That’s too bad—Scar wasn’t a 
bad sort when you knew him. 

Dan—I hope to tell you. 

STEVE—Well, that’s a tough break—I’m sorry to hear it. 

Dan—Now that I don’t sound so silly—who pulled that off? 

STEVE—How the hell should I know? 
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Dan—Funny part of it is, he didn’t have a rod on him. 

Nicx—You find him?— 

Dan—No, the Westcott driver found him, when he came out 
of the lunch room. I got there shortly after. 

STEvE—Can you imagine that driver? 

Dan—Yebh, lucky thing he found him so soon, still warm when 
I got there— 

STEVE (casually)—What time was it? 

Dan—Must have been—say—twenty minutes or half-past ten. 

STEVE—Well, I’ve been here all evening, haven’t I, Nick? 

Dan—I didn’t ask you for an alibi, but since you mention it— 
let’s have it—who was with you? 

STEVE (revealing just a flash of chagrin at his slip, he controls 
himself and speaks calmly)—Why, Porky Thompson, and Nick 
here part of the time; Billie Moore—one of the girls; most any- 
body could tell you, they all saw me. (Porky comes in from 
hail.) 

Porxy (to Dan, surprised)—Oh, you’re here—I was looking 
at the show and—yeah—how are you? 

Dan—Thompson, what time were you here with Steve and 
Nick to-night? 

Porky (hesitatingly. StEvE signals with his hands)—I came 
in—about—five minutes after nine—(STEVE signals again.) yes, 
sir—five minutes after ten. (STEVE walks away with satisfied 
expression.) 

Dan—Why so positive? 

STEVE (cutting in)—I happened to ask him for the correct 
time when he came in. 

Dan—You didn’t have a watch? 

StEvE—Sure. But I wanted to see if I was right. 

Dan—When he told you—then you knew you were right— 
is that it? 

STEVE (righteous indignation)—Where the hell do you get 
off to sweat me? 

Porky—What’s the matter—what’s up? 

Nicx—Some one killed Scar Edwards. 

Porky (smiles)—Well, well— (sees StxEve’s look—changes 
mood) Gee, that’s too bad. 

Dan—You guys ain’t thinking of goin’ in mourning, are you? 


Roy and the girls prance in from the Paradise dancing floor, 
and prance back again to take their bows. Lil Rice prepares to 
follow as the next number. Dan McCorn decides there is noth- 
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ing more for him to talk about and goes back into the cabaret, 
with Porky trailing him. 

Now the girls have noticed Billie’s bracelet and are properly 
impressed. Some ice! Roy Lane, however, is not pleased. 

“Vou ain’t gonna keep it?” he queries, anxiously. 

“Certainly she is,’ Mazie, the friendliest of the gold diggers, 
answers for her. 


Roy—Give it back to him. 

BILL1E—Now, Roy— 

Roy—Listen, Billie, for God’s sake, don’t be a fool! You 
know what everybody’ll be saying about you. 

Bitt1E—Don’t tell me what to do! 

Roy—I tell you give it back to him. 

Biirt1E—Listen, General Pershing. 

Roy—You do what I say! 

Bi_tt1E—Mind your own business. 

Royv—Please, Billie, I’m telling you something straight from 
the heart— 

Nick (pushing BILE out of the way)—Hey, hey, what you 
gonna do—have some heart talks instead of doing your number? 

Roy—No, sir, Mr. Verdis. I’m right here waiting to do my 
stuff. Nobody can say I don’t give the customers one hundred 
per cent. every performance. The night my old man died, I went 
out at the Regent Theatre in Danbury and give as good a per- 
formance as I ever done in my life. (Turns and looks at BILuie.) 
And even if a jane I’d put my hope and trust in was going to 
hell, I could still go out and give them my best. Line up, kids. 
(Porky enters from hall.) 

Porky—Dan McCorn is sittin’ out there waitin’, What to 
hell’s the matter? 

Roy (to girls)—There’s the cue. Give it to ’em! Cut ’em 
deep and let ’em bleed! Here we go! Here we go! Let’s mop 
up! (While the two men stand looking at each other inquir- 
ingly, the cabaret doors open, the music swells, Roy puts on a 
little hat with a feather in it, and dances out behind the girls.) 

The curtain falls. 


ACT 


It is a half hour later, and the Paradise show is on. From the 
cabaret come the muted strains of the jazz orchestra. 
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Steve Crandall and Porky, in for a moment after quieting 
down the more riotous Chicago gorillas who are seeing the show, 
are far from calm. Especially Porky. 

Dan McCorn is still outside and giving no signs of leaving. 
His presence strikes Porky as being ominous. Nor does Steve’s 
repeated statements that a gang shooting is not such a novelty 
that any one need worry about it reassure him. 

Dolph, too, is nervously anxious. He has just come in with 
the early editions of the morning papers carrying lurid stories of 
the Scar Edwards shooting and predicting a renewal of the old 
gang feud as a consequence. The boys don’t like the looks of 
things, but Steve is cheered by the conclusions of the police re- 
porters. ‘“‘Here’s the real dope,” he tells them. ‘“Listen—this 
is good: 


“ Tt is learned from confidential sources that the police suspect 
one of Edwards’ own gang who is said to have nursed a grudge 
against his leader. An arrest is expected within 24 hours.’ ” 


“T’m worried just the same,” repeats Porky. “What if the 
Edwards outfit bumps me off?” 

“Me, too,” says Dolph. 

“Well, what of it? You only have to die once. You got noth- 
ing to worry about—I'll bury you right—I may get a special pro- 
fessional rate from Campbell’s if they get both of you. (Laughs.) 
Say, quit worryin’. I wish they would start something. We'll 
go up to Harlem in a couple of fast cars and let these Chicago 
boys show off some of their machine-gun stuff.” 

Steve refuses to “blow the town” for a while, as they suggest. 
He has other, and personal, interests at stake. He isn’t going to 
give up his pursuit of Billie just to ease their foolish fears. Be- 
sides, if he were to disappear now it would be the most damag- 
ing evidence against him. 

The “Hawaiian” number is finished and the girls dance in 
wearing their shredded-grass costumes, dance back for their en- 
cores and rush to their dressing rooms for their costume change. 

Steve stops Billie. She is not wearing his bracelet and he 
wants to know why. 

Reluctantly she admits that she has taken it off because the 
girls made dirty cracks about it. It’s what they call a “slave 
bracelet” and he knows what that means. “They said if a rich 
man gives you one and you wear it, then that’s a sign that you 
belong to him.” 
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Steve (urgently)—You like me, don’t you? I know you like 
me—lI can tell— 

BILL1eE— Yes. 

SteveE—And I sure like you—and—I want to be able to do 
things for you and— 

BriirE—It isn’t fair to you—that—I mean I can’t take this 
bracelet off you because it wouldn’t be fair. 

StrevE—Don’t you think I’d treat you right? 

BiLL1E—I s’pose I shouldn’t have let you take me out at all, 
Mr. Crandall, because I know it sounds silly, but I’m not that 
kind of a girl, that’s all. 

StEvE—Maybe that’s why I like you. 

Brirt1E—I know there’s nothing wonderful about being the 
way I am—TI mean being virtuous, I s’pose you call it—I know 
lots of the best-hearted girls in the world that aren’t, so it isn’t 
that; but I mean it isn’t fair for me to keep your bracelet be- 
cause that’s the way I am. 

STEVE—Well, listen, baby, have I ever tried to pull any rough 
stuff? 

BirtrE—No, you haven’t, and that’s what I always say— 

STEVE—Then why haven’t I got as much right to hang around 
you as some of these other yaps? 

Britre—Well, you’re married, of course and— 

STEVE—No, I’m not. 

BrrytrE—They said you was. 

STEVE—No, I’m divorced—I’m all right—I’m divorced twice. 
Just because you’re here in the show, don’t think I regard you in 
a light way—no, indeed—I’m no fly-by-night—I’m a very sincere 
sort of person, baby, and I want you to understand how I feel 
about you. I’m crazy about you. Honest, no foolin’. (Draws 
her to him a little; Roy enters on stairs.) Don’t listen to no- 
body but me, kiddie—cause Ill treat you right— 

Roy—Mazie wants to see you right away, Billie. 

Brtit1e—Oh, does she—all right—excuse me. 


For this interruption Steve is of a mind to poke Roy right in 
the nose, but he recovers his poise and lets the matter drop with 
a warning. 

Billie, too, is miffed at Roy’s interference when she discovers 
that his sending her to Mazie was a trick. And Mazie backs her 
fe al what right has Roy constituted himself Billie’s pro- 
ector? 


By the right of his interest in her, argues Roy. Billie isn’t the 
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kind of girl that can stand this night-club racket like some he 
knows. Furthermore, she isn’t going to stay to Steve’s party 
and she’s going to give him back his bracelet. 

She is, is she? That’s a joke to Mazie. Billie could get five 
hundred on that bracelet in hock, and, besides, if she plays her 
points right there’s a chance she may land Steve as a husband, 
marriage, hand-embroidered nightgowns and everything. 

Is that so? Well, if there’s any thought of that marriage 
stuff Roy has a thing or two to say for himself, and he’d like to 
say it privately to Billie, if Mazie will kindly chase herself, which 
she does. 


Royv—I’m going to save you from getting into a lot of trouble. 

BrtirE—I didn’t ask you to. 

Roy—I know you didn’t. And take it from me I ain’t achin’ 
to play the hero in this picture myself, but there’s nothing else 
to do. Now first, I’m going to put a plain proposition to you. 
(He comes toward her half appealingly. She sits looking up at 
him.) I guess you know pretty well that I’m very strong for you, 
but I ain’t said nothing about matrimony on account of my old 
man has just recently died. But since this big four-flusher is 
talking about a wedding ring, I’ll play my own ace. Listen, 
honey, how about getting hitched up? 

BILuiE (faintly)—Roy, I don’t know. 

Roy—It would be better for the act, wouldn’t it? 

BiLtt1rE—I never thought much about it. 

Roy—lI suppose I should of tipped you off how I felt before, 
but anyhow there it is in black and white. 

BituiE (distressed)—Gee, I don’t know what to say. 

Roy—tTake your time. I know it’s kind of sudden. But I sort 
of thought you was wise to how I felt anyhow. 

Brrrt1e—Well, I did think you liked me—I mean I hoped 
you liked me. 

Roy—Well, now that you know how much I like you, what 
do you think about the idea? 

BILLIE (rising)—I don’t know what to say. 

Roy—I always thought way down in our insides we knew we 
was for each other. God knows I’m for you, Billie girl, so just 
say the word that you’re for me and I won’t let out no yells or 
nothing, but I sure would feel just like doing that little thing. 
(She doesn’t answer.) What do you say? 

Brrtre—Well, Roy, of course I’d have to think a thing like 
this over and— 
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Roy—Nothing doing. Just as easy to say it now as some 
other time. 

Brtt1e—How can I say it, when I don’t know for sure whether 
I’m in love with you or not? 

Roy—Well, we certainly get on well together. 

Brrt1E—Oh, I know we do, just wonderful. 

Roy—Well, when you see me coming to say hello to you in the 
morning, don’t your heart never beat no faster? 

Bittre—Yes, it does. 

Roy—Well, that’s it. That’s what they call love at first sight, 
kid. It’s wonderful. I’m the same way. 

Bitt1e—But I don’t know if we ought to talk about marry- 
ing when we’re so poor— 

Roy (he comprehends her reason for hesitating)—Oh, you 
want a rich guy— 

Birt1e—I didn’t say that. 

Roy (contemptuously)—A gold digger! 

Bitt1e—I’m not. I’m not. But I don’t want to be fooling 
and say something that I’ll be sorry for afterwards. All I say is 
that I ought to think about a thing like this. 

Roy—Aw, you want to think. 

BILLIE— Yes. 

Roy—All right, my duty’s plain—go on upstairs and think. 

BiLtt1E—Well, don’t talk to me that way or I never will marry 
you. 

Roy (dismissing her)—Sure. Talk it over with you next 
week, 


Billie gone, Roy puts in a long distance phone call for Trenton. 
He wants to talk to one of the Maloney brothers at the Capitol 
hotel. Getting his connection, he carries on an animated conver- 
sation with one of the Maloneys that cannot be heard above the 
racket the girls make coming back for their next number. 

Dan McCorn is in again from the cabaret. He finds Pearl 
alone. She is trying to telephone to some one, but hangs up 
quickly at the sight of the detective. With some difficulty Mc- 
Corn engages Pearl in conversation. Has she seen Scar Ed- 
wards lately? At first she denies knowing Edwards, only to 
confess in the end that she is Scar’s girl, and is working in the 
Paradise club in his interest. 


PEARL (appealingly)—He didn’t want to put somebody down 
here he couldn’t absolutely trust for fear they’d double cross 
him—a lot of dirty skunks, they wouldn’t stop at nothing. 
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Dan—But Jim Edwards trusts you, eh? 

PEARL—Sure! (With a sudden burst of confidence.) We're 
gonna be married as soon as he gets his final papers. 

Dan (walking away)—That’s too bad. 

PEaRL—What is? (Pause.) Has he done anything you want 
him for? 

Dan—No, I haven’t a thing on him, lady. 

PEARL—Well, tell me straight—has something happened? You 
act so kind of funny. 

Dan—You gotta finish this show to-night? Sing and every- 
thing? 

Prart—Sure, I go on again. 

Dan—Well, I won’t take up any more of your time then,—I 
just wanted to know if you’d seen Edwards to-night. 

PEARL—No, I ain’t seen him since breakfast, but— (again de- 
cides to trust him) I don’t know why I shouldn’t tell you—he 
told me he was coming down here to-night to have a show-down 
with Steve. 

DaNn—Oh, oh, he told you. . . . Well, I'll be going along about 
my business— Thanks, Mrs. Edwards. 

PEARL (pleased)—In three weeks. 

Dan—You just keep this under your hat, won’t you? 

Prar~t—Will I? If I want to get out of here with all my neck, 
I will. 


Billie has sent a telegram to her mother telling her about the 
party and that she won’t be home. Roy, making a quick change 
of costume without going to his dressing room, is divesting him- 
self of his trousers at the prop table. But he is too excited to 
be conscious of his bvd’s under the circumstances. Billie’s deci- 
sion to stay to the party in opposition to his wishes irritates him. 


BILL1E—Y ou tried to boss me so much J just thought I’d find 
out if I had a mind of my own. So I just went and telegraphed 
that I wouldn’t be home to-night cause I’m going to the party. 

Royv—wWell, I’m sorry you done that. (Takes off trousers.) 
Listen to me, kiddie, if it’s just to spite me you’re doing this, 
why, I'll eat mud. 

BILL1E—It’s not only that—it’s because I have an obligation. 

Roy (throws trousers over arm and goes to her)—Listen, 
partner, I’ve been your pal anyhow, and I got some right to 
talk to you. Who have you got the greatest obligation to 
in this world, huh—a big rounder like Steve Crandall, who’s 
got no respect for pure womanhood, or your poor old gray- 
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haired mother who’s sitting at home alone waiting for you? 

Britt1E—But she’s not alone—my sister’s with her. 

Roy—Oh. (Jn disgust he throws his trousers in corner and 
picks up others.) 

Brrt1E—If you don’t think I got enough character to be decent 
at a party, you better look for somebody you got confidence in. 
(Porky enters from hall.) 

Porky—Your shirt-tail’s hanging out. (Exits to office.) 

Roy (paying no attention to him)—That ain’t the life for you. 
(Getting on trousers while he pleads earnestly.) You don’t want 
to be pegged with them bags, do you? They think they’re wiser 
than Almighty God, the guy that wrote the book,—but when 
they’re hittin’ the home stretch for Potter’s Field, they'll be wiser 
still. For God’s sake, think of all the plans we made, Billie. 
Don’t be a dumb-bell. 

BiLtt1E—I’m not. 

Roy—Your’re giving a good imitation of one. 

Birit1e—I’d go if for nothing else just to show you good and 
proper that I don’t belong to you. 

Roy—lIf you did, I’d spank your bottom. 

BiLtt1E—Oh, you would—would you? 

Roy—You bet I would—and if I catch you inhaling any of 
that poison, Ill spank you before the whole mob. 

Bitt1E—Then I would be finished with you. 

Royv—I don’t care if you never spoke to me again. I gotta do 
my duty by my partner—first the artist, that’s me—second, the 
human bein’. (Buzzer.) I done everything I could to appeal to 
your better instincts. I pulled every wire I knowed to keep you 
decent and we ain’t heard from all the precincts yet. (Tries out 
comedy hat.) J told you just what my feelings for you is, noth- 
ing up the sleeve so far as I am concerned, so if you want to be 
sore, I guess that’s how it’ll have to be, that’s all. (Dances into 
cabaret.) 


Dan McCorn finds Porky alone during Roy’s number and ques- 
tions him rather pointedly about the events of the night. Porky 
is evasive but suspiciously anxious to establish his own alibi. Dan 
has always found it goes easier with a fellow if he comes clean 
when he knows anything about a murder. That’s always been 
his belief, too, admits Porky. But he doesn’t happen to know 
anything about Scar Edwards being there. 

Neither does Dolph. Or Steve, when these two break into the 
conversation. And they are getting a little bit peevish about 
McCorn’s nosey suspicions. All this snooping around is making 
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a sort of coroner’s inquest out of the place and interfering a lot 
with Steve’s party. 

McCorn tries to reassure them. “Trouble with you,” he says, 
“4s that you’ve had so much business with a lot of half-baked 
federal dicks you ain’t used to talking to just a plain old New 
York cop any more.” 

“Well, maybe you're right.” 

“T ain’t always—I’ve been wrong lots of times, but this case of 
Edwards interests me terribly. You see, whether a guy shoots 
square or not, according to the law, ain’t always it—but no mat- 
ter what he’s done, to me, he should have a break; and some- 
body shot this guy in the back.” 

Bennie, one of the tough Chicago boys, is in from the cabaret. 
He doesn’t like the nasty look of recognition Dan McCorn gives 
him in passing and demands of Steve to know what McCorn is 
doing there. 

The girls are coming downstairs for the “Pirate” number and 
Pearl overhears Steve’s reply: 

“A local nuisance by the name of Scar Edwards got bumped 
off to-night, that’s all.” 

Pearl gives a scream and falls fainting, trying to save herself 
by clutching the handrail. The other girls rush to her. Pearl 
revives quickly, however, and insists she is all right. The show 
goes on. 

Before the girls go out Steve completes his arrangements for 
the party. Tearing six one hundred dollar bills in two, he gives 
each of them half of one. They are to get the other half when 
the fun is over if they are all good babies. 

Now the Chicago bunch is in and eager to meet the lingerie. 
They are a rough crowd, a little less comfortable in their dinner 
coats than their New York friends. New York, to them, as 
Bennie says, is the place you got to go through to get to Chicago, 
but they are none the less impressed with the town’s possibilities. 
Steve takes charge of the introductions and everybody is well 
acquainted in practically no time at all. 

Soon the last cabaret number is finished and Steve’s party has 
spread into the adjoining supper room to start the drinking. All 
but Steve and Billie. Some of the boys got a little rough with 
Billie and she runs to Steve for protection. He is awfully will- 
ing to give her that. 


Steve (holding her)—It’s all right, Billie, don’t be scared. 
Everything’s all right. 
Bitt1eE—Oh, Steve, what’ll I do. 
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StevE (holding her)—I won’t let anybody bother you— (He 
looks at her tenderly—is suddenly overcome by his passion.) I 
love you—kid. (Crushes her to him.) God, I love you. Vd do 
murder for you. (He kisses her passionately—she tries to break 
away. 

ee (frees herself and goes to chair)—Steve, please don’t. 

STEVE—AIl right—I’m sorry. (Kneels beside her—contrite.) 
Listen, Billie, just to show you that I appreciate what a real 
nice girl you are, you don’t need to stay to the party. You can 
go home if you’d be happier about it. 

BrLtLt1E—No, I ought to stay because I owe that much to you, 
and anyhow— (looking upstairs after Roy) I said I’d stay and 
I’m going to. 

Strve—But yow’re such a little peach I want to make you 
happy—see? Listen, to-morrow night after the show let’s get 
in the car—go for a ride and have a good talk. Will you? 
(Nods.) All right, that’s a date. We'll stop at Ed’s place and 
get a nice little supper and I’ve got something important to tell 
you. (He starts to fondle her.) 

Bitt1e—Make your hands behave, Steve. 

STEVE (drawing back)—All right, I’m just as meek as a lamb, 
see! Whatever you say. 


Suddenly the party threatens to get out of bounds. Mazie 
and Ruby are exchanging compliments and nasty looks. Mazie 
has a mind to make Ruby’s shirt “roll up her back like a window- 
shade,” and if she does that Ruby will certainly do something 
drastic in reprisal. Probably spit in her eye. Ruby, being no 
more than a “phoney blonde with store teeth,” according to 
Mazie, is likely to be violently separated from life at almost any 
moment. Fortunately the men are able to quell the disturbance 
before definite damage is done. 

Mazie is also a little disturbed at seeing Billie sticking so 
closely to the fringe of the party. She should get in and have 
some fun, seeing she’s only going to live once. 

“Don’t be afraid,” counsels Mazie. ‘“Nothing’ll happen to you. 
Listen, Billie, crack wise. It ain’t so serious. Just kid ’em along 
that’s all, kid ’em along. It ain’t so bad as it looks. I wouldn’t 
give you a bum steer, Kid, honest, I wouldn’t—but you don’t 
always want to pay too much attention to what people say. Take 
me, for instance, you think I’m a pretty tough character—sure I 
am, in a way,—but I seldom give up—very seldom—” 

But Billie prefers to keep away from the rioting. A moment 
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later she is glad. A telegram is handed her. It is signed by her 
sister Mary and reads: “Mother very low. Come at once.” 

The next moment Billie is hysterical. To think of her staying 
to a party like this when her mother may be dying! It’s terrible! 

Both Roy and Mazie try to comfort her. Roy is sure every- 
thing will be all right and is ready to take her home. Good to 
her? Of course he’s good to her. Ain’t they pals through thick 
and thin? Sure they are! 

Steve Crandall is also eager to be good to Billie. Of course 
she must go home right away. And his car is right out back 
waiting to take her. Steve will have her home in no time. 

But before either Roy or Steve can do anything about it a sec- 
ond telegram arrives. This one is from Billie’s mother herself. 

“Your wire received,” it reads, “stay to party and have good 
time. Mother.” 

“She musta got better,” weakly suggests Roy. But he still 
insists so long as everything has been fixed they had better go 
on home. 

“YT wouldn’t stay and entertain your gang of goofers if you 
kissed my foot in Macy’s window at high noon.” ‘That’s the way 
Roy feels about it. And he tells Steve so. 

But Steve, equally angry, is certain her mother’s telegram has 
cleared everything for Billie. Now they can all have a good 
time, and he’s through with any further interference from any 
“waxed-floor bum.” 

It is Mazie who brings the incident to a climax. She scents 
a frame-up. Roy’s talk with the Maloney brothers—that’s when 
he did it. He asked them to send that first telegram. 

Billie is reluctant to believe that Roy would do a dirty trick 
like that, making her think her mother was dying— When she 
reads the truth in his eyes, despite his denials, she declares she is 
through with him forever. 

“Suppose I did do it,” Roy shouts, his voice trembling, his 
eyes filling with tears. “I did it for you, didn’t I? I know 
these kind of guys and you can’t be right if you run with guys 
like Steve Crandall—he’s just out to grab you—and he don’t 
care what means he uses—I’m tellin’ you he’s just plain no good 
and I don’t give a damn who knows it.” 

At a sign from Steve Porky clears the room by herding the 
men and the girls back into the supper alcove, leaving Roy and 
‘Steve alone. ‘Now, you lousy little bum, I got you where I 
‘want you!” shouts Steve, and with a swift blow he knocks Roy 
down. 
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Slowly the dancer rises to his feet, rubbing his chin. “Thanks,” 
he sneers. “Ain’t you a brave guy though—all right—look out 
for this one!” With that he rushes at Steve, who pulls his gun. 

“And look out for this one,” he warns as he is about to shoot. 

Dolph bursts through the doors in time to see the gun and stop 
the shooting. Dan McCorn is coming, he warns. In the scuffle 
Steve’s gun has fallen to the floor and Roy picks it up, de- 
fensively, without realizing what he is doing. The next minute 
Dan McCorn has taken it from him and demanded to know what 
the trouble is. 

An argument, explains Steve, a little argument in which Roy 
has pulled a gun on him. 

“Ever hear of the Sullivan Act?”’ McCorn demands of the pro- 
testing dancer. 

“What time is it playing?” innocently inquires Roy. 

“The Sullivan Act is a law—it gives you plenty of time for 
carrying one of these.” 

The gang drifts in, looking for trouble. They are convinced 
now that McCorn is stalling so far as Roy is concerned. He 
doesn’t want the hoofer. He wants the gun. 

Steve is excited by the suggestion and insists that McCorn 
give the gun back to Roy. “Listen, Mac, what the hell are you 
tryin’ to do?” he demands of the detective. “You been gum- 
shoeing around here all night. For what? Now you come buttin’ 
in here around my party. Understand, mine!— ‘You ain’t got a 
warrant to go tearing around here as you like. This room is 
private. Now I'll thank you to run along and call it a day— 
give the kid back his cap pistol. I can settle my own arguments 
with him.” 

“T said I'd keep the gun,” calmly answers McCorn. 

But the boys, growing ugly, are not inclined to let him have 
his way, until he craftily convinces them that, for their own 
protection from the Edwards gang, he has stationed seven of his 
men outside the Paradise and left them there subject to call. Of 
course he is sorry if his asking questions and seeming to butt in, 
as Steve says, has interfered any, but asking questions is his 
business and he just has to do it. It doesn’t mean, necessarily, 
that he suspects anybody in particular. 

Roy Lane, however, has his suspicions, and is ready to voice 
them. He suspects Steve. Why? Because at 10 o’clock that 
night he had seen Steve and Dolph helping a fellow with a scar 
on his face out the back door. 
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STEVE (starts for Roy)—You’re a liar. 

Dan (holds arm up—keeps STEVE from getting to Roy)— 
Wait! Wait a minute, Steve. Take it easy. (Pause—to Roy) 
What time did you see Steve with Scar? 

Roy—Before the show—about 10 o’clock. 

STEVE—He’s lying, Dan. 

DotpH—sure he is. 

Dan (to Roy)—Would you know this guy with the scar if 
you saw him again? 

Roy—sSure I would. I saw them and Billie Moore saw 
them too. They were taking him out of that door. I asked, 
“Who’s the drunk?” and Steve said, “One of the boys we’re 
helping home.” If you don’t believe me, ask Billie—she’d never 
tell nothing but the truth—ask her. 

StEve—Dan, this kid is sore at me—he’s jealous—he made 
up that rotten lie to get me in bad. 

DoitpH—Sure. Dan can see through him. 

Dan—Verdis, call in the Moore girl. (Nick glances at STEVE. 
STEVE makes sign, so NICK goes up, opens party door.) 

DotpeH (during above, speaks to Dan confidentially)—Don’t 
believe nothin’ this hoofer says. I tell you, he’s nuts. 

Dan (impressed)—Yeah? 

Nicx—Billie—hey, Billie—come—want to see you a minute. 

DotpH—Sure—ask anybody—he’s an awful liar. (BILLIE 
comes in. The other girls straggle after her, curious.) 

Birt1E—What do you want me for? 

GracE—What’s the matter? 

Mazre—Why ain’t you guys paying us attention— 

Rusy—Shut up, look what’s going on. 

Dan—Miss Moore (The room becomes quiet.), Miss Moore, 
about 10 o’clock to-night, before the show started, when you 
came down to rehearse with the dancer here, did you see Steve 
and this gentleman (Points to Dory.) helping a drunken man 
out the back door? 

BILue (unable to grasp the situation)—Why— 

Roy—tTell the truth, Billie. 

Dan—Did you? A man with a scar on his face? (STEVE 
turns and looks at her—she catches his eye—turns back to DAN 
—pause.) 

Bittre—No. (STEVE shrugs, satisfied, as though to say, “I 
told you.”) 

DotpH—I told you that kid was nuts. 

Dan (to girls) —Did any of you see Scar here to-night? 
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Grrts—No. (PEARL steps forward, starts to speak, then walks 
toward stairs.) 

Nick—I’m here all the time. I didn’t see him. 

StEve—Now are you satisfied? 

Dan—Yes. 

Mazie—Say, copper, will you do me a favor? ‘Take Person- 
ality with you before he tries to make any more trouble here. 

StrvE—Is that all you want, Dane 

Dan—That’s all for now. (Pulls Roy by the arm.) Come 
on, Lane. I'll tell you some more about the Sullivan Act. 

Roy—You can’t take me like this, officer— Who’s going to 
look after Billie? She don’t know what kind he is— (The 
crowd starts back toward the party room.) 

Dan—Come on— 

Roy (desperately)—No! Wait a minute— For God’s sake 
give me a chance! She’s only a kid! She don’t know what she’s 
up against! Mazie, tell him! This Crandall guy is out to grab 
her— 

StEvVE—Take him along. 

Roy—I'll fix you. (Breaks away. Makes a rush at STEVE— 
is stopped by BenntE.) I'll kill you if you touch her— I will, 
God damn you. (DAN recaptures him; yanks him toward back 
door.) Lil—somebody—why don’t you say something! I don’t 
care what you do to me— Oh, God, Billie. (The music starts 
up. Dan is dragging Roy out.) 

The curtain falls. 


ACT III 


It is just before show time the night following Steve’s party. 
Everything is dead around the Paradise Club. Only a few of 
the girls have shown up. Roy Lane is still detained by the law. 
Lil isn’t there. Nick, himself ragged from his adventures of the 
night before, is crazed with anxiety. 

Nor does the arrival of Dolph to report that the truckload of 
liquor Nick has agreed to take will be delivered that night serve 
to lessen Nick’s worries. Everything is being hurried a little it 
appears, because Steve Crandall is planning to take a short trip. 

The reports concerning Lane, however, are somewhat exag- 
gerated. He is not still in jail. He is out, and good and mad at 
having been put in. Also he is through with Nick and the Para- 
dise for life. He has come now for his props. 
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Nick, however, reminds him that no great artist would act that 
way. An artist would always think of his public first. It is 
going to be a big disappointment to a lot of important people, 
some of them already gathered in front, if Lane doesn’t appear in 
the Paradise show to-night. There is probably something in that, 
Roy agrees, and promises to work until the end of the week. 

One by one the stragglers begin to appear. Billie is back from 
Trenton, contrite and eager to explain to Roy that she wouldn’t 
have done anything or said anything she did if he hadn’t tried to 
boss her. It isn’t easy to get Roy to listen. He is terribly dis- 
appointed in Billie. 

“When a fella’s worked like I have to get together the best 
dancing act in the business, and gets all ready for bookings, he 
hates to see it go blooey just because a big stiff that’s rancid with 
coin comes along and cops his partner,” he explains. 


Bitt1e—What right have you got to say he’s copped me? 

Roy—Last night you lied to save him and against me. 

Bitt1e—Yes, but I didn’t know—you got no right talking that 
way. All the girls around here are always saying I’m too good— 
and you’re saying I’m too bad. I hate this damn place. 

Roy—And another thing, last night you called me a sap in the 
presence of several witnesses. 

BILuie (almost in tears)—Oh, shut up. That’s what you are. 
(Nick enters from office.) 

Nicx—All right—all right—get made up. (BIL.ie starts up- 
stairs, so agitated that sve scarcely notes Nick’s presence. She 
pauses and leans over the banister.) 

Bitt1E—And J’ll tell you something else, and it’s most likely 
the last thing I’ll ever tell you—the reason I went to my Mother’s 
was to ask her, if a girl was terribly in love with a person, so 
much it was like regular love at first sight, was it all right to 
marry ’em even if they was poor,—that’s what! Now, how’d 
you like to go to hell? (Exit upstairs.) 

Roy (gazes after her dumfounded; turns to Nick)—They 
pick up that language quick around this honky-tonk. 

Nick—She’s right. Don’t be interfering with her. 

Roy—Well, they’s a lot of personal things mixed up here you 
don’t understand. I’ll tip you off to one thing—my next partner 
is going to be a man. 


Now Lil is back, but not exactly ready for work. She has 
Porky with her and they have continued the festivities inaugu- 
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rated by Steve by getting drunk and also married. It seems 
probable that they will both recover in time, but for the pres- 
ent it is doubtful if even many cups of black coffee can fix the 
queen of song so that she can go on with her part of the pro 
gram that evening. 

They are busy getting Porky stowed away in the office and 
Lil upstairs to her dressing room, when Steve Crandall puts in 
a sudden appearance. He is plainly apprehensive, anxious that 
no one should know he is around and ready to pay doormen and 
waiters liberally for protection. ‘That he has cause to be ner- 
vous he indicates by a bullet hole straight through the top of 
his hat. He was coming through 49th Street when that hap- 
pened—and not a suspicious soul in sight. Some one with a 
silencer on his gun had taken a shot at Steve and almost nicked 
him. It will be a lot better for him, he figures, if he leaves town 
for a few days, and he is making his plans accordingly. 

Billie, dressed for the first number, is coming down the stairs 
when Steve sees her. He pauses on his way to the office to dig 
out the sleeping Porky when he sees her. “Hello, beautiful,” he 
calls, gayly. ‘Well, you look as sweet as sugar. How’s tricks?” 


BittrE—All right. (Brxure is ill at ease with him. She hur- 
ries up to the table with her props, trying to be casual, but be- 
traying a new manner towards STEVE, that almost amounis to 
suspicion.) I came in late and then I hurried so—that I’m about 
the first one ready. 

STEvE—Found the folks all right, did you? 

Bi_Lt1E—Oh, fine. 

StEvE—That’s good. That gives me a great deal of pleasure. 
Of course we missed not having you stay for the finish of the 
party last night. 

Bitt1E—Well, you were awfully nice about letting me go 
home, Mr. Crandall. 

STEVE—Well, Ill tell you, Billie girl, any time I’m not nice 
to you, you remind me and I'll get nice, ’cause as far as you’re 
concerned, that’s the way I want to be, see? 

Britit1e—Of course I don’t understand about the detective and 
everything. 

STEVE—Of course you don’t, Girlie. But I’ll explain it to 
you. It’s just politics—that’s all. I'll tell you all about it after 
the show to-night. It’ll be very interesting. You’re going for 
a ride with me to-night you know. 
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Brttre—Well, I don’t know. (He has taken her hand, she 
draws it away, as though by accident, and steps back.) 

StEvE—You haven’t forgotten. That was a promise—you 
wouldn’t try to go back on that. 

BiLL1E—Well— 

STEVE (quite frantic)—You did promise—don’t forget that— 

Biitit1E—I wouldn’t go back on my promise— 


Nick has an inspiration. With Lil out of the show why not 
let Roy and Billie try out their big-time act? It will be a 
great chance for them to break it in. 

Billie is willing, but Roy hesitates. So far as he knows, he 
hasn’t any partner. But so far as Billie knows, he has. She’s 
willing to go on if he is. Everything doesn’t have to be the 
same as it was before—not everything. 

“We might as well go on and try it,’ she argues, “now that 
we rehearsed it so much, even if you don’t like me any more.” 


Roy (hooking her dress)—It isn’t a question of liking you. 
- But when I get a throw-down like last night, I get wise to my- 
self. 

BittrE—Well, when I get a throw-down like I just got to-day, 
I’m wise to myself too. But lots of people don’t like each other, 
still they work together. I mean, if you still think we’d make 
a good team, then it’s just a business proposition. A couple can 
be in the same act without being crazy about each other. 

Roy—Well, I used to think we’d make about the best combo 
I could imagine—but I’m the kind of a guy I don’t want to butt 
in where I ain’t wanted. (Sniffs.) You want to run over a few 
of them steps? (BiILLieE nods.) Just remember your routine, 
that’s all you got to do. 

Biti1E—Let’s try the finish—that’s where we got mixed up at 
the last rehearsal. 

Roy—All you gotta do is follow me. Watch me out the corner 
of your eye and you can’t go wrong. (Takes place to do steps. 
She puts arms around his neck, pulling their cheeks together. 
He takes her hand away and places it at waist.) Down here. 

Bitt1E—The last time we did it this way. 

Roy—Well, that was the last time. We'll do it now the old 
way. (Stops acting and looks away from her.) Ycu see it’s 
kinda spoiled it for me, thinkin’ you might have had your arms 
around Steve that way. 
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BirtrE—I haven’t. (Pause.) And when I lied last night 
about the drunken man, it was because I had promised Steve 
to say that, and I didn’t know a thing about that you’d said 
the opposite. And I went home alone last night. 

Roy (looks at her—melts)—We'll do the finish the new way— 
like this. (Puts her arm around his neck.) Billie, you know 
that, what you asked your mother when you went home to-day— 
about marryin’ a poor fellow? 

BILLttE— Yeah— 

Roy—Well. (Buzzer. They jump apart.) Never mind. You 
can tell me later. We gotta think of our work now. On your 
toes, baby—don’t get nervous. (At door.) Listen, Mr. Verdis 
is makin’ an announcement—sensational newcomers—Roy Lane 
and Company— Oh, boy, don’t that make you feel proud? 

BILLIE (overcome with sudden panic)—Roy—Il’m scared— 

Roy—Don’t be scared—remember I’m right beside you. It'll 
all be over before you know it. 

BitLt1E—Roy, I don’t believe I can go on. Can’t we wait till 
to-morrow till we have a chance to rehearse? 

Roy—Pull yourself together. We can’t have no stage fright 
gummin’ our act. I'll give you a sock in a minute. There’s our 
music. We'll finish in a blaze of glory. (Pulls her to entrance— 
blesses himself.) Lots of snap now. We'll show ’em. Let’s go. 
(They exit to cabaret, dancing gayly.) 


Dan McCorn is looking for Steve. He comes in the back way 
over the waiter Joe’s protest and seems rather determined to 
stay for a while, despite the opposition. But Nick assures him 
he is wasting his time. Steve isn’t there and hasn’t been there. 
Anyway, Dan thinks he will wait awhile in the cabaret. 

Now Steve knows his danger and takes Nick into his confi- 
dence in fixing his getaway. He doesn’t like the looks of things. 
Even the girl Pearl, passing quietly through the room, startles 
him. And the report of Dolph, who is keeping watch outside, 
that there is a guy out there pacing up and down apparently 
waiting for some one does not lessen his anxiety. He sends 
Dolph back to watch. Nick is rather puzzled. 

“T don’t get this business, Steve,” he says. 


StEvE—Listen, Nick, you and I been best kind of pals for a 
long time. I’d shoot the works for you and I hope you would 
for me. 

Nick—Sure I would. What you want? 
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STEVE—I’m going to blow to-night. I don’t want to have any 
slips. This damn bull McCorn is getting too curious. He thinks 
some of my mob got Edwards. 

Nicx—Did they? 

STEVE—No, they didn’t. Now listen, I want you to get Joe 
or some one you can trust to beat it over to Charlie’s and tell 
him to bring his car, not mine, they know mine—and leave it 
at the back entrance for me. 

Nick—You can phone him. 

STEVE—No, these dicks might have the wires tapped. Send- 
ing Joe is safer. After the show, I’ll take Billie and a couple 
of these broads and pile in the car. Looks like we’re going for 
a joy ride, savvy? Then if they trail us, when I get ’em out on 
the Post Road, I can lose ’em, see, but they won’t think I’m 
going to blow, so long as I got the girls with me. I can get rid 
of the ones I don’t want later on. 

Nick—You go to lots of trouble just ’cause a bull’s asking 
questions. My Gawd, Steve, where’s your guts? 

STEVE—You think I’m yellow, huh? I don’t want no man 
thinking that. Listen, Nick. (Takes him roughly by wrist and 
comes close.) I did that job myself. (Nick motions quiet with 
both hands.) Now, they can’t get me for it—they got nothing 
on me but that gun—but it’s getting on my nerves—I’m getting 
ragged and I want to get out of here. Now, have you got it? 

Nick—Sure, I understand. But don’t bump nobody else off 
in here. 

STtEvVE—You won’t get in trouble—I’ll fix that. Now send for 
the car. 

Nicx—Sure, right away—you wait in the office, Steve. (He 
hurries into cabaret. STEVE goes to big door under stairs, peeks 
out cautiously through peep hole—then crosses to cabaret doors, 
closes them. As he does so, the party door opens, and PEARL 
steps in with a pistol in her hand. It has a silencer affixed.) 

Peart (/ow)—Turn around, Rat! (He wheels about.) I 
don’t want to give it to you like you did him—in the back. 

StEvE (he can’t move)—For Christ’s sake, don’t! 

Prart—I’m giving you more chance than you gave him— I’m 
looking at you—and the last thing you see before you go straight 
to hell is Jim Edwards’ woman, who swore to God she’d get you. 

STEVE (backing away)—Don’t—don’t kill me—don’t— 

Preart—Whine, you rat—I knew you would. (She fires. 
There is just a pish as the gun goes off, a slight curl of smoke. 
STEVE lurches toward office and falls out of sight as he clutches 
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at the door. PrEarw stands paralyzed by the violence of her act. 
Then she thrusts the pistol into her handbag and scurries up- 
stairs like a frightened rabbit.) 


Roy’s big act is over. And what an act! The girls can hardly 
keep from laughing in Roy’s face. But they are good sports. 
They wait until he isn’t looking. Roy is too busy taking his 
bows to pay any attention. 

Now Dan McCorn is back and more excited than before. 
Either Nick is going to help him find Steve Crandall or he is 
going to run the risk of being taken up for helping a guy that’s 
wanted for murder. If he knows where Steve is he’d better say 
so, and say it quick. 

Nick motions toward the office. 


Dan—Tell him I want to see him. (Nick goes reluctantly to 
office. He opens door and draws back with a gasp.) What’s the 
matter? (DAN runs to door, sizes up situation, and steps past 
him into room.) Come in. Shut the door. (They go to office. 
Nick fearfully—the door is shut. Rusy enters, half dressed, fol- 
lowed by Mazir, who catches her on stairs and chokes her— 
bending her over the banister.) 

Mazire—Now youre going to eat mud. 

Rusy— Quit. 

Maz1e—Now what am I the son of? 

Rusy—Yow’re an angel. 

Mazire—Say uncle— 

Rusy—Uncle. 

MazieE (releases her)—Now, get back; I’d drop you over if 
I wasn’t feeling so good natured. (Rusy exits. Mazi dusts off 
her hands as Roy enters with a rush. He has supper card in 
his hand.) 

Roy—Look, Mazie—look at this— I got this from Mike Shea 
—he just caught our act. 

Mazir—Who’s he? 

Roy—He’s one of the biggest booking agents in New York— 
he wrote me on this supper card— 

Mazre—Mike Shea? Never heard of him— 

Roy (até top of stairs)—Listen, what he wrote. At last I got 
a break. “I can offer you and partner Chambersburgh and 
Pottsville next week—” Billie, Billie! (Runs out to dressing 
room.) 

Mazie (laughs)—That’s one for the book! (Follows him. 
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Nick comes out of office looking under great stress—Dan 
follows.) 

Dan—He’s dead all right. (Nick moans.) Right through 
the old pump. 

Nick (turning back to him—suddenly alive)—Lane! The 
hoofer! He’s the one! He killed Steve! I’ll betcha! He was 
out to get him! 

Dan—The actor, you mean? (PrEarL enters on stairs—she 
starts down—hears the voices and halts.) 

Nick—Sure! He’s been tryin’ to get him. He’s been lyin’ 
about him. 

Dan—NoO, it wasn’t Lane—it was suicide. 

Nicx—Suicide? 

DaN—Sure. (Fascinated, PEARL comes slowly downstairs, her 
hands against the back wall. Dan talks to Nick, his eye on the 
girl.) Here’s Steve’s own gun—with one chamber empty. 

Nick—I thought you had that? 

Dan—I gave it back to Steve to-day. 

Nick—But Steve said— 

Dan—lI said I gave it back to him to-day. He knew I was 
going to pinch him, so he took the shortest way out. I’m calling 
up headquarters to report it suicide—so that’s what it is. 

Nicx—All right—all right—whatever you say. 

Dan—Give me the key to this door. (Nick gives him key to 
the door; DAN locks it. PEarw sinks to the chair by piano.) 
I want you to keep every one out of there till the Coroner gets 
here. I'll wait for him out back. (He starts to back door; as 
he passes PEARL he speaks disinterestedly—out of the corner of 
his mouth.) Pull yourself together, kid. (Exits back door. 
Peart lets her head fall forward, weak with relief, as DAN exits 
and the other girls and Roy enter on stairs, laughing and joking 
excitedly.) 

- Maztr—Pottsville and Chambersburgh! Gawd, Billie, you 
must love this guy. 

Bittie—I certainly do. 

Roy—lI been so busy gettin’ the act framed, I ain’t had time 
to show you how much I love you. But here goes. (Roy and 
BILLIE embrace.) 

ANN—My Gawd, in front of everybody— 

Grace—When do you two play the matrimonial circuit— 

Mazie—Break! ‘Time! 

Rusy—Look at ’em. (Girls laughing and pulling Brie and 
Roy apart.) 
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Nick (bursting out suddenly—his nerves unable to stand their 
hilarity)—Cut out this noise—I—ah—we gotta cut it out, y’ 
understand! (They stand dumfounded by his violence. The 
buzzer sounds—and Roy snaps back to his job.) 

Roy—There goes the gong, girls. All ready! Come on, Pearl. 
Gee, I’m happy! Our names will be in bright lights soon. Roy 
Lane and Company! Remember you're all artists! Here we go 
—here we go— (The girls form in line and dance into cabaret 
Singing as Nick crosses himself and prays, leaning against the 
door as though half fainting.) 

The curtain falls. 


SATURDAY’S CHILDREN 
Comedy in Three Acts 


By MaxweELt ANDERSON 


THE Actors’ Theatre, having combined with the Greenwich 
Village Theatre group the previous spring, began the season with 
high hopes and the production of a fantastic drama called “God 
Loves Us,” fashioned by J. P. McEvoy. This effort appeared 
to mystify rather than to enthuse the populace and was soon 
withdrawn. A revival of Eugene O’Neill’s “Beyond the Horizon” 
fared somewhat better, but it was not until, following an internal 
reorganization resulting in the appointment of Guthrie McClin- 
tic as director in chief, that the Actors’ Theatre took a definite 
step forward. 

Under McClintic a new Maxwell Anderson comedy, ‘‘Sat- 
urday’s Children,’ was produced and immediately accepted by 
those quoted arbiters of the drama’s fate, press and public, as 
a success. It was, in many ways, the most important success 
of the year. It not only reéstablished the Actors’ Theatre and 
justified its continuance as a subsidized institution, but it also 
brought a new confidence to Playwright Anderson at a time 
when he needed it most. He had earned critical praise with 
“The White Desert” but nothing more substantial. He had 
achieved a measure of fame and temporary financial independ- 
ence as part author of “What Price Glory?” Thus encouraged 
he had given up his editorial jobs and gone in exclusively for 
writing for the theatre, only to be set back by the failure of 
“Outside Looking In.” If “Saturday’s Children” also had failed 
it might have been seriously discouraging to one of the most 
gifted of native dramatists. 

“Saturday’s Children,” as noted, did not fail. From the date 
of its production (January 26, 1927) until late in the spring it 
played to the capacity of the Booth Theatre, and was still con- 
tinuing prosperously in late June. 

This comedy is another of those intimate studies of home life 
among the native middle class, an amusing exposure of human 
and familiar weaknesses touched with an individuality in char- 
acterization that sets it apart from the common run of plays 


of its type. 
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In June, 1926, we walk into the Halevy dining room in a 
typical city apartment. It is furnished with the usual dining- 
room accessories, including a “large 1910 model Grand Rapids 
buffet,” and it lets into a hall at back on the other side of which 
the bathroom door can be seen. 

At the moment the Sands, Willy and Florrie, Florrie being the 
elder Halevy daughter, are going over the Morning World want 
ads in search of a business opportunity that shall come within 
their means. These include stationery stores, cigar and pool 
rooms, garages situated in ideal locations, chances to buy in on 
flourishing collection agencies and such. 

Mrs. Halevy is cleaning up the dinner things and from the 
adjoining living room the sounds of a radio concert, frequently 
interrupted by static, serves to locate Father. 

The Sands are young married people and still playful. Florrie 
is addicted to occasional attacks of baby talk and Willy extracts 
much humor from his own veiled insinuations that his wife is in 
love with the iceman, even though the handsome dog is married 
and the father of seven children. 

“Tt’s Florrie’s romance,” Willy explains to the protesting Mrs. 
Halevy, who does not like to hear young folks joke about such 
things. ‘Everybody has to have his romance, and if your hus- 
band’s a real estate agent you fall in love with the iceman, and 
if your husband’s an iceman you probably run away with a real 
estate agent. I know how to handle her though. I stay so 
damn poor she never has enough pocket money to run away with 
anybody.” 

Whereupon Florrie launches a violent attack upon Willy, de- 
termined by pulling his hair to make him take back his out- 
rageous statements, kiss her sweetly as he used to do when she 
was only his secretary, and, finally, agree to take her to the 
band concert in the park. At this point Mrs. Halevy succeeds 
in changing the subject to Florrie’s sister Bobby. 

Bobby is also a working girl, secretary to the president of the 
company by which Willy is employed. She is still unmarried 
at 23, and a cause of some anxiety to the family. Bobby’s a 
good girl, but just the same Florrie, for one, would feel much 
better about her if she were married. It is quite easy for a 
girl to drift into an affair at Bobby’s age. 


Witty—Maybe we could kill two birds with one stone—fix 
something up between Bobby and our iceman. 
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FLorriIE—You can read your paper, darling. You aren’t so 
very funny. 

WiILLty—Yes’m. 

FLORRIE (more interested)—Did she turn Fred down, really? 
I mean, was it final? 

Mrs. Hatevy (speaking from viewpoint of the suitor’s appeal 
to her, not to Boppy)—Oh, yes; but you couldn’t blame her for 
that—he was—well, he was over thirty—and bald. (This is the 
last word.) 

FLorriE—I know. He wasn’t a very romantic figure. But 
neither is old Helmcke, either, but he has got a lot of money. 
Is he ever here any more? 

Mrs. Hatevy—Yes, he’s here, but he’s deaf, and after all he’s 
a widower. She’s just sorry for him and doesn’t want to hurt 
his feelings. You know he’s so deaf (disgusted at the very 
thought) you have to write out what you want to say to him. 

FLorr1E—But he’s got a lot of money—and who else is there? 

Mrs. Hatevy (a different tone)—There’s the O’Neil boy;— 
but he’s going to South America— 

FLoRRIE—South America—! What for? 

Mrs. Hatevy (startled, and quite unable to answer coher- 
ently)—I don’t know. Just some trip he got a chance to take. 
(Drawing her chair closer to FLorR1E.)—You know I did think 
it was getting serious, but he hasn’t been here for a week or 
more and he’s going day after to-morrow. 

FLorr1E—Does Bobby mind? 

Mrs. Harevy—lI think she does. But her father doesn’t— 
and she won’t say a word. 

FiorriE (disgusted)—What a nuisance! To have him go 
away! 

Mrs. Harevy (dreaming)—He is a nice boy. 

FiLorrrE—Does he make any money to speak of? 

Mrs. Hatevy—She told me he gets just as much as she does. 

FiorriE—Oh, well, they couldn’t live on $40 a week. 
(Thinking.) I wonder if Bobby sees him at the office. 

Mrs. Hatevy (proud of him)—I guess she sees him, but he’s 
so busy about his trip— 

FLorr1E—Well, I suppose that ends that— 

Witty (from the paper)—Yep, looks like the boy’s got away. 


A moment later Rims O’Neil telephones. He is eager to see 
Bobby and evidently disappointed to learn she isn’t there. It 
is, decides Florrie, who answers the phone, a good time to make 
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things interesting for Rims. So in place of telling him that 
Bobby is expected home any minute and that she expects to 
stay home, as Mrs. Halevy reports, Florrie arranges a most ex- 
citing evening for her sister. 

‘Why, Mr. O’Neil,” reports Florrie, “Bobby’s going out to- 
night, but she’ll have to be in shortly to dress, you know, and 
if you’re near by—yes—yes. . . . It might be a party or a dance, 
because she couldn’t get to the theatre now— Oh, I know she’d 
like to see you but I’m afraid she won’t have much time... 
Well, that is a shame. . . . Oh, you are? Oh, I see. I’m sure 
she didn’t know... yes, I would tell her, of course ... yes 

. good-by.” 

Continuing her investigations, Florrie sends Willy in to see 
whether or not it really is China that Mr. Halevy has got on 
the radio and learns from her mother that Bobby really is in 
love with this O’Neil boy, though she is too proud to admit it. 
Bobby has cried a great deal since Rims decided to go to South 
America and is terribly unhappy. 

It is a case that demands treatment, Florrie is convinced of 
that. Bobby is such an egg, so unhatched, somehow, it would 
be just like her to wait and wait for Rims until the first thing 
they knew she would be an old maid and a public charge. 

Further consideration of Bobby’s affairs are interrupted by the 
arrival of the young woman herself. She is small and pretty, and 
quiet, given to short and definite answers and, in her present 
mood, resentful of any one’s interfering interest in her. 

She is hot and uncomfortable from her subway ride. She 
doesn’t want any dinner because she has had dinner. At least 
she has a hazy recollection of having had dinner with her boss, 
Mr. Mengle. 

“Since when does Mr. Mengle take you to dinner?” queries the 
interested Florrie. 

“Ever since 6 o’clock,” answers Bobby significantly, “and it’s 
been a long time.” 

Probably Mr. Mengle was very talkative and very interesting, 
but unfortunately she had not heard a word he said. And she 
doesn’t care. She will get him to say it over, and if he doesn’t 
want to do that he can fire her. At the moment the only thing 
Bobby is interested in is a bath—until she hears Florrie saying 
that Rims O’Neil had telephoned. 


Boppy (after pause, shielding herself with a casual tone)— 
Rims? Rims telephoned? 
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Rims: “You getting married?” 
Bobby: “Oh, Rims, a girl’s got to get married sometime, you 


know, while she’s got chances.” 
(Ruth Gordon and Roger Pryor) 
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Fiorrie—I think that’s the name. Rims—Rims Murphy— 

Mrs. Harevy (reading)—O’Neil, dear. 

FLorriE—Oh, yes, O’Neil. 

Bospy—What did he say? 

FLorriE—He wanted to know if you’d be in this evening. 

Bossy—Oh. 

FLorr1E—I said you were going to a dance . . . or something, 
but if he came right over— 

Boppy (turning to FLoRRIE)—Oh, I’m not going anywhere. 

FLorriE—Well, why tell him that? You don’t want him to 
think you’re sitting home weeping about him? 

Bossy—Why should he think I’m weeping? Did you know I 
wasn’t going out? 

Mrs. HaLevy (annoyed)—I told her you weren’t, Bobby— 

Boppy (angry)—Then I don’t see what occasion there was 
for— 

FLorr1eE—Child, you'll never know; you'll never, never know. 
You're just that innocent. 

Bossy (passing it off) —Oh—well, he’ll know I wasn’t going 
anywhere—because I’ll be here. 

Friorrre—Couldn’t you change your mind? At any rate you 
can’t tell him you weren’t going out because I told him you 
were. 

Bosspy—Couldn’t you be mistaken, dear? I think you could. 
I even think you were. 

FLoRRIE—You would! 

Bossy—I think it’s perfectly silly. 

FLorRIE—You’re quite hopeless, darling—I doubt if I can do 
anything for you, but I can tell you this. 

Bospy—Yes? 

FiLorrie—If you want a man to be interested in you, let him 
see you going out the door with another man. And if you want 
a man to come running, just let him imagine you at a dance with 
some one else. 

Bossy—You’re pretty tiresome to-night, Florrie. (She turns 
and exits, through hall to bathroom.) If I cared enough about 
anybody to want to keep him—I’d care too much to want to keep 
him that way. 

FLorr1E—My God, can anybody be as young as that and live! 

Mrs. Hatevy—Well, Bobby is right, Florrie—Bobby is right! 

FLorriE—Mother, you never grew up a day after you were 
married. 

Mrs. Hatevy—Well—I’m glad I’ve stayed young then. 
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It is Florrie’s idea that Bobby should put on her prettiest party 
dress—the pink one—and then after Rims comes and sees she 
is all ready for the party she should decide not to go. 

It is a silly idea, according to Bobby. Any one would think 
that she is mad about this Rims and she isn’t—not the least 
bit in the world. As for proposals—well, she has had two in 
a week—or three—from Mengle. 

It was his proposal, Bobby suspects, that Mengle was talking 
about a good deal at dinner. 

This news is a great shock to Mrs. Halevy. Mr. Mengle is 
a married man! What right had he— 

But it wasn’t a proposal of marriage, Bobby explains. It was 
just a proposal. Mother shouldn’t be so indignant. It probably 
was Mr. Mengle’s hopes of her that got Bobby a job with him, 
and it was always wise to keep hope springing eternal in an 
employer’s breast. Mengle might be a beast, as Mrs. Halevy 
suggests, but he is ‘‘a rather friendly old beast, and very con- 
siderate, really!” 

Finally Bobby agrees to put on the pink dress and has gone 
to take her bath. Florrie is delighted. 

“Use just the right touch and you can get her to do anything,” 
she boasts to her mother. ‘You see, mother, she’s just a child. 
There’s a psychologist writing for the American that says people 
don’t really begin to think until they’re nearly thirty. They 
walk around and talk and they seem human, but they’re really 
practically unconscious.” 

“T do wish you wouldn’t read the American, dear.” 

“Well, sometimes I think it’s really true. That’s one reason 
why it’s easy for a girl to get married young, and not so easy 
afterward. The idea is to catch your man while he’s still un- 
conscious. If he begins to think about it there really isn’t any 
reason why he should get married at all. And so the psycholo- 
gist says the only hope for a girl is to start thinking young 
and that’s why girls have to be cleverer than men.” 

There is a crash in the living room. A moment later Mr. 
Halevy, tensely and grimly satisfied, strides into the room hum- 
ming a tune. He has finally and effectually silenced the in- 
fernal machine that has been wrecking the peace of their home. 

“I have murdered the entire Philadelphia symphony orches- 
tra,” he gloats, “from Stokowski to the timpani player. I tried 
everything else on that goddam machine and it didn’t do any 
good, so I tried smashing it. From now on if we want any 
music we'll go where it is,” 
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“J don’t know what’s come over you, Merlin. You're so 
sudden.” 

“Yeah! Toward the end of his life the human male, having 
learned there is nothing to be gained by gentleness and com- 
promise, begins to assert himself. You didn’t want me to build 
a radio and I built it anyway. After I got it built I didn’t like 
it so I smashed it. If you tell me to get another one I won’t. 
If you tell me not to get another one I will.” 

With which ultimatum Mr. Halevy seats himself in the arm- 
chair with his paper and pipe. 

The telephone bell rings again and Florrie jumps to answer 
it. It is Rims, and Bobby is out of the bathroom hurrying to 
adjust her robe the moment she hears his name. She is not 
quite in time to prevent Florrie assuring Rims that although 
Bobby seems awfully particular about her evening’s engagement 
she is sure she will wait if— 

When Bobby gets hold of the phone she promptly assures 
Rims that she hasn’t any engagement, that she has not, and never 
has had, any intention of going out. It was just her infernal 
sister’s little joke— She will be waiting for him and ever so 
glad to see him. 

Furthermore, she warns Florrie, when Rims comes it is her 
intention to tell Rims exactly what has happened—and she isn’t 
going to wear her pink dress either. She is also quite disgusted 
at Florrie’s deliberate plan to maneuver everybody over to the 
band concert so the house will be free to her and Rims when 
he does come. Just for that she will ask her dad to stay home. 
Which she does. And Dad agrees, although he would like to 
hear a little music, now the radio is out of commission. 

Later, when Florrie has explained to him why Bobby is act- 
ing the way she is, and that she really does want to be alone 
with Rims but doesn’t want it to seem too deliberate, Mr. Halevy 
agrees to go with the others to the concert. Florrie is to stay 
and make her peace with Bobby and follow after them. 

Now they are all gone except Florrie, and Bobby is in to have 
her dress—she has put on the pink after all—hooked. She is 
still angry with Florrie, however, and not inclined to make up 
with her. 

She was only trying to help, Florrie explains. She knows 
Bobby loves Rims, and that Rims is in love with her. She could 
tell by his voice even over the phone. And if Bobby wants him 
she can have him. She needn’t let him go to Buenos Ayres or 
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any place else. And she shouldn’t. They are in love with each 
other and they would be happier right there. 
Bobby admits that she did expect Rims to ask her to marry 
him and that if he had stayed a little longer he would have. 
“Then,” predicts Florrie, confidently, “he’ll ask you to-night.” 


Bossy—No, he won’t. He’s made up his mind not to. 

FriorriE—Darling, he didn’t tell you that? 

Bossy—No, but I know. 

FLoRRIE (exasperated)—Oh, if I could only be in your shoes 
half an hour—just half an hour—wouldn’t I get it out of him! 

Bossy (after pause—caught for a second)—What would you 
do? 

FLoRRIE (with a world of insinuation)—I’d tease him—till he 
was wild. 

Bossy (definitely)—Well, I won't. 

FLoRRIE—I guess you’re just too good to live. 

Bossy—No, it isn’t that. I like him too much to cheat him 
into anything. 

FLorRIE (back to the game)—Darling, if you knew just half 
a dozen sentences to say that would make him propose to you, 
would you say them? 

Bosspy—No, I wouldn’t. 

FLorriE—It’s so easy— When he asks if you weren’t really 
going out with somebody, tell him you were going out with 
Fred. Has he ever seen Fred? 

Bossy—No, but you’re just wasting your time, Florrie. 

FLorri£ (getting pad and pencil)—Look, dear, I’m writing it 
down—can you read my shorthand? (Florrie sits and gets ready 
to write. She is facing Bossy.) 

Bossy—lI could if I wanted to— 

FLoRRIE—Youw’re going with Fred to a dance or a supper-club— 
you see?—and then Rims will come in and ask you to stay with 
him this evening—and you'll say (writes) yes, you'll call it off 
when Fred telephones—and then I’ll telephone—isn’t it easy? 

Bossy—lIt doesn’t interest me. 

FLorrieE—Then he’ll ask you to go somewhere with him and 
(writes) you'll suddenly take out your hanky and begin to cry 
a little and say you don’t want to go anywhere. 

Bospy—Me—cry—me? 

FLORRIE—Yes, darling, you. You’ll weep a little and he’ll ask 
you what’s the matter and try to comfort you, and— 

Bossy—I can’t cry on order— 
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FLorriE—Oh, yes, you can, dear. 

Boppy—Anyway, I never cry. 

FLorr1E—Well, he'll ask you what’s the matter, and then you'll 
say (writes only what Bossy says)—“Oh, I’m so tired of—of 
everything, Rims—and I’m afraid I’m not good company”—and 
he'll say, “Oh, yes, you are,” and he’ll put his arm around you— 
or would he? 

Bossy (sarcastic)—How could he help it? 

FLorRIE (rapidly getting interested)—Well, after that it gets 
easier all the time—you just say (writes), “Rims dear, sometimes 
you’re the only person in the world I can talk to—sometimes I 
can’t bear to be with anybody else—” 

Bossy—lI simply couldn’t— 

FLorrre—But that’s exactly what you’ve got to say—and then 
you go right on and say (writes), “Rims, don’t you ever get 
tired of poor me,—ever?” 

Bospy (sarcastic)—And then he’d say “Never” of course. 

FLorriE—Of course—and you say, “You're such a darling— 
and it’s going to be awfully hard—” 

Bospy—What is? 

FLorriE—That’s exactly what he’ll say—‘What is?” and you'll 
say (writes), “Marrying somebody else!”? Then he’ll draw back 
and say, “You getting married?” and you'll say (writes), “Oh, 
Rims, a girl has to get married sometime, you know, while she’s 
got chances,” and he’ll say, “How many chances do you get ina 
week,” or something like that, and you'll say (writes), “I’ve had 
two every other week for two weeks,” or something, and he’ll say, 
“Now, kid, you don’t mean you’ve set to marry somebody?” and 
then you'll say— 

Bossy (definite)—Oh, no, I won’t— 

FLorriE—Yes, you will, dear, you'll say (writes), ‘““Fred wants 
me to marry him, and he’s awfully in love with me and I don’t 
want to go on working forever,” and he’ll say, “Well, if you’re 
getting married this season, why not marry me?”—and there you 
are— (She looks up pleased.) 

Bossy (after pause)—No, because he wouldn’t say it— 

FLorriE—Why not? 

Bossy (she knows the answer)—Because he isn’t such a sap 
for one thing, and for another I don’t think it’s fair and I 
wouldn’t do it. 

FLorRIE (she also knows the answer)—My darling, how do you 
think people get married? 

Bossy (looking away)—I don’t know. 
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FLorriE—I'll say you don’t— 

Bospy—Honestly, do you think a person of any sense would 
fall for a deliberate trap like that? 

FLorriE—Why, honeybunch, hundreds of thousands of them 
fall for it every year. (The doorbell rings.) There’s one com- 
ing now. I’m running along, dear, and, look, I’m leaving those 
notes—see?— 


Rims O’Neil is a good-looking boy in his late twenties—the 
peppy type of young business executive. He stands for a moment 
looking at Bobby and then admits that as a picture of Flaming 
Youth she is a dream in her pink gown. He just can’t believe 
she made it herself. . . . Now she is trying to tell him that she 
really isn’t going out; that she never had any thought of going 
out, but he won’t believe her, so she lets it stand. Anyway, the 
fellow she was going with is going to telephone—and then she 
will see about “giving him the air,” as Rims suggests. 

Rims admits that he has not been particularly attentive of late. 
But it hasn’t been his fault, really. He’s been taking a little in- 
tensive instruction on the Argentine and he’s learned more about 
South America in a week than he ever knew about New York. 

And now he’s ready to go, if they decide to send him. They’ll 
do that, all right, Bobby agrees. As the boss’s secretary, she has 
seen enough of the correspondence to know it is all fixed. Of 
course she can only tell him in strictest confidence, because she 
got it from Mengle the night he took her to dinner— 

That dinner stuff doesn’t go so well with Rims. Mengle’s a 
pirate and Bobby ought to know it. Still, Rims is also free to 
admit that he himself has not been filling in any great number of 
dinner dates with Bobby recently and a girl must have some fun. 

Anyway, theirs has been a great Spring while it lasted. Rims 
is going to carry away a memory of those rides on the old Fifth 
Avenue bus and those evenings along Riverside Drive that he 
will never forget. Not even if he were to fall in love again, which 
isn’t at all likely. He could never forget those particular experi- 
ences. 

Now the telephone is ringing. It probably is Fred. If it is, 
Rims reminds her, she is to tell him she’s busy. 

Bobby hesitates a little at the phone, but finally makes it plain 
to “Fred” that she can’t go, and that he is not to come over. 
She will explain when she sees him again. 

And now Rims, convinced anew that Bobby’s really a brick, 
wants to do a little serious talking. What, for one thing, does she 
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think about his going to South America? Does she think it’s a 
good thing? Doesn’t she think a young fellow really ought to 
see the world a little when he gets the chance? Just so he can 
kind of make up his mind what he wants to do? That’s why he’s 
going. It’s a kind of adventure. 

Surely it is, agrees Bobby, looking away from him. And surely 
he should go. 

Rims is standing right close to her now and trying to tell her 
how grateful he is for the way she feels and everything. 


Rrms—And, kid— 

Boppy—Yes? 

Rims (placing a hand on her arm)—You certainly have been 
wonderful to me. 

Bossy (looking at him)—We did have a good Spring together, 
didn’t we? 

Rims (he takes hold of both arms)—You were certainly mar- 
vellous. (Bossy looks at him, and then turns away.) 

Bosppy—Well, it’s Summer now. 

Rims (following her)—Yep. But that’s no reason you 
shouldn’t give me a kiss, is it? 

Bopspy—I guess not. (She turns suddenly to him and gives 
herself. They kiss. Then quite as suddenly she breaks away. 
She knows she is done for. She whispers.) Maybe you'd better 
run along, Rims. 

Rims (blind—he follows her)—Why so, sweetie? (He is be- 
hind her; he lays his cheek against her hair.) ‘The night’s young. 

Bossy—Well— (She looks down and her eye falls on 
Fiorrigz’s note-book. She looks at it fascinated. There is a 
pause.) 

Rims (lightly)—What you studyin’, Bobby? 

Bossy—Nothing. Only— (Still looking at book.) Oh, ’m 
so tired of everything, Rims, and I’m afraid I’m not very good 
company. 

Rrms—Oh, yes, you are. 

Bossy (turns to him)—Rims, dear— 

Rrms—Yes. 

Bossy (looks back at book)—Rims, sometimes you’re the 
only person in the world I can talk to. Sometimes I can’t bear to 
be with anybody else. 

Rrus—Gee, kid. 

Bossy (looks at book)—Rims, don’t you ever get tired of poor 
me, ever? 
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Rims—Never! I should say not. 

Bossy (to Rims)—You’re such a darling. 

Rims—Well, I wouldn’t say that. 

Bospy—But you are (she turns and glances at the notebook), 
and it’s going to be awfully hard. (A pause.) 

Rims—What is, sweetheart? 

Bossy—Marrying somebody else. 

Rims—You getting married? (His hand drops from her 
shoulder.) 

Bossy—Oh, Rims, a girl’s got to get married sometime yo 
know, while she’s got chances. 

Rims—lI suppose you get chances all right. 

Boppy—Yes. 

Rrms—Do they come fast? 

Bosspy—l’ve had two, every other week, for two weeks. (She 
looks at book.) 

Rims—Say, look here, you don’t mean you’re making up your 
mind to marry somebody in particular? 

Bossy (from book)—Well, Fred wants me to marry him, and 
he’s awfully in love with me, and I don’t want to go on working 
forever. 

Rrms—I see. Yeah, I see. I didn’t know you felt that way. 

Bossy (suddenly she can’t go through with it. She breaks 
away)—Well, I don’t really. I was just—I was just joking. 
You’d better go, dear. (She turns on him. It is her last stand.) 
I wouldn’t marry anybody. I wouldn’t marry—anybody. Not 
even you. 

Rims—You wouldn’t? 

Bossy—No, I wouldn’t! 

Rims (going to her)—Oh, yes, you will. I mean— 

Bossy (unable to believe, but wanting terribly to believe. She 
instinctively holds out her arms)—Do you want me to? 

Rims (grabbing her in his arms)—Sweetheart! (They kiss.) 

Bossy (breaking away and crying on his shoulder)—But 
you’re—you’re going to South America— 

Rims (still holding her)—South America can go to the devil—! 
Somebody else can go to South America! 

The curtain falls. 


ACT ir 


It is five months later. Bobby and Rims are married and liv- 
ing in a two-room-and-kitchen house that Florrie and Willy had 
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once looked at and would have taken if they could have slipped 
out of their apartment lease. 

The scene is the O’Neil’s kitchen-dining room. On one side 
is the stove and kitchen table, in the center an elongated cabinet 
which serves to divide the room, and on the other side of the 
cabinet a small dining-room table. ‘The whole thing is done in 
yellow and light blue, the furniture all of the Macy’s arty-hours 
furnishing type. It is neat and clean. A chandelier hangs from 
the ceiling with large indirect lighters.” 

Bobby is cleaning up the supper dishes and Rims prowling 
about the adjoining living room in search of his pipe cleaners. 
Pretty angry, too, when he can’t find them. And even angrier 
when, finding he is out of tobacco, he turns to his cigarettes and 
discovers those practically gone, too, though Bobby has left him 


’ ONE. 


Reminded that he was to have brought Bobby cigarettes when 
he came home, Rims confesses that he has been a little short of 
change this particular week, and when he is taken to task for 
having exceeded his $5 budget he further confesses, with some 
show of defiance, that he had taken “a couple of passes at 
pinochle” and they ruined him. 

If he is going to do that sort of thing, Bobby insists, they 
simply can’t make ends meet. She has been going over the 
budget and it is awfully close figuring, which she insists upon prov- 
ing by making him listen to her report. 


Bospy—Well, we get $240 a month and when there’s five 
weeks in a month we get $300. 

Rims (quickly)—Sounds like too much money—how much is 
it in a year? 

Bossy—Don’t interrupt. Two hundred and forty a month and 
out of that we pay sixty for rent, about thirty-five for groceries, 
forty on the furniture, twenty for your allowance, ten insurance, 
about six for gas and light, and about three for ice. And it comes 
to a hundred and seventy-four. 

Rims (quickly)—You must have left something out. 

Bossy (still intent)—Please! A hundred and seventy-four 
from two hundred and forty leaves sixty-six dollars— 

Rrus—Then how do I happen to be broke all the time? 

Bossy (annoyed)—Of course, if it doesn’t interest you— 

Rrms—Sure it interests me, Bobby. (Points at back, appar- 
ently very serious.) You know, I’ve got a great idea, girlie. 
How about a little game of black jack for that sixty-six dollars? 

Bossy (she starts to get angry, but can’t help laughing)— 
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Rims, you idiot! If you don’t take me seriously I'll never— 
never— (She leans back and turns from him.) You can take 
care of your own dirty old money! I can earn some for myself ! 

Rims (putting an arm on her shoulder, smiling)—Ah, take it 
easy, Bobby. I was only fooling. 

Bossy (turning and answering his smile)—Will you really 
listen? 

Rrms—Sure I will! Geez, I’ve been listening. 

Bossy (trying to smile, but not succeeding. Her features 
merely stretch)—Oh, it isn’t any use. You don’t think it mat- 
ters... but I know it does. 

Rims (mock-serious)—Don’t I know it matters? Why, kid, 
if you can figure out how we can save sixty-six a month—ha— 
ha—well—you’re good. 

Bossy (serious)—I didn’t say we could save that much. We 
have to use that for clothes and dentist and doctor bills and 
extras— 

Rims—No, say, there’s certainly something wrong here— 

Bossy (annoyed at interruption)—But just a minute. I know 
we'll just throw it away and never know where it goes if we don’t 
use some system, so I want you to write down everything you 
spend and Ill do the same and every evening we'll go over it— 

Rims—I see a long row of pleasant evenings ahead— 

Bosspy—But I mean it, dear. I’ve been thinking about it all 
day. 

Rims (definite)—Well, that part’s out. 

Bosppy—What part? 

Rims (he puts out his cigarette)—About writing it all down. 
No, thanks. I knew a guy that did that. 

Bossy—lI think it’s very sensible. 

Ris (flaring up)—And make me accountable to you for every 
cent I spend? 

Bosspy—Oh, is that the way you look at it? 

Rrms—That’s what it amounts to, isn’t it? 

Bospy—wWell, then, I guess we won’t discuss the matter any 
further. (She rises, puts out cigarette and goes to kitchen table.) 
Ill finish the dishes. 


It is Rims who discovers the error in Bobby’s book-keeping. 
It happens that she is all wrong about that $240 a month stuff. 
He only gets $40 a week—that’s $160. No wonder— 

Bobby sees her mistake now. Mr. Mengle had spoken of a 
raise for Rims, and she had figured the budget on that before 
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the raise was confirmed. That certainly does make a difference! 
They just can’t live on $160, with their expenses $174, unless 
they cut everything away down. 

It is a blow to Rims. Gee, he never used to have money 
troubles before he was married. He just ran alone— 

So did Bobby. She wishes she hadn’t quit her job now. But, 
Rims insists, they couldn’t both work in the same office after they 
were married. It wouldn’t only be embarrassing, but it would 
make it look as though Rims couldn’t support his wife. 

“Wife! I won’t be a wife!” flares Bobby. “It sounds so fat 
and stupid! I wish we hadn’t got married! I wish you’d gone 
to South America!” 

“Well,” agrees Rims, “you haven’t got anything on me!” 

But the next minute they are apologizing for the thought, and 
agreeing that everything is all right. 

“Honest, kid,” swears Rims, holding Bobby very close to him, 
“nobody ever loved anybody the way I love you. I’m just silly 
about you. I think about you all day long. And then I come 
home at night and—we get into some goddam mess—and it just 
shoots the works—” 

“J know. It’s just the same way with me,” answers Bobby, 
dreamily. “I think all day how marvellous it’s going to be when 
you come home—and then you get here—and I don’t know—it 
isn’t marvellous at all— It’s just a house and we’re just married 
people—and—sometimes I hate it— (She pauses. Then very 
quietly, but very definitely) Everything’s getting spoiled—” 

“T guess it’s mostly relatives and—money.” 

“And pipe cleaners and clothes and meals and—dishes—”’ 

Now they are doing the dishes together, though Bobby insists 
she doesn’t want Rims to help. She really wishes he never had to 
see her doing dishes. Sometimes she almost wishes that she had 
married some one else so Rims could be her lover. She’d be 
married to an old brute and Rims would hate him, and they 
would have to scheme and meet places, and Rims would always 
want to see her. 

Rims is not altogether enamored of the idea of the old brute, 
but he assumes that Bobby means to be complimentary. 

Now the subject turns to the problem of relatives—Bobby’s 
relatives, mostly. They’ve been around a good deal lately. Es- 
pecially Florrie and Willy. They seem to think they own the 
place just because they saw it first. Rims doesn’t care much for 
Florrie. He can stand Bobby’s father, but Florrie kinda gives 
him the pip. 
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Bobby thinks perhaps they had better move as soon as their 
lease is up. Which brings up the subject of the rent. It’s due 
now, and with this week’s salary they will have just enough to 
meet it. Rims, however, has other plans for a part of this week’s 
salary. There is going to be a stag dinner for old Juan at the 
office and the boys were chipping in for a present. 

Bobby sees no reason why old Juan should have either a 
present or a dinner, but she is interested in the date set for it. 
It is to be on Wednesday—which happens to be the very day— 


Boppy—Guess who called me up to-day? 

Rrms—Fred? 

Boppy—No. . . . Mengle. 

Rims (rising and facing her)—The boss? What did he want? 

Bospy—Well, first he wanted to know if I’d come back and 
work for him— 

Rims _ (belligerently)—Oh, he did, did he? Id like to see 
you— 

Bossy (explaining it away)—Well, I said ‘‘No,” and he said, 
“Come down and see me sometime,” and I said, “All right,’ and 
he said, “Why don’t you come and have dinner sometime,” and I 
said, ‘No, thanks” and he said, ‘““How about Wednesday night?” 

Rims—What did you tell him? 

Bosspy—I told him I’d call up and let him know. 

Rims (furious)—Why didn’t you tell him to go to the devil? 

Bogsy (turning and following him)—Well, I’d been going over 
these figures and I thought if our income was doubled—how 
easy it would be—and if I just took my job back— 

Rims (turning on her. .The possessive male)—Get this from 
me right now, kid. I won’t have you sitting in Mengle’s private 
office taking dictation. It was bad enough before we were mar- 
ried. 

Bospy—Well, I guess I'll do as I please about that, my dear. 

Rims—You will not! You'll do as I tell you. 

Bossy (icily)—I might if you asked me nicely, but— 

Rims (quickly)—I’m not asking you! I’m telling you, and 
that’s once for all! And you won’t go to dinner with him, either! 

Boppy (getting angry)—I didn’t intend to go to dinner with 
him, but if you say you won’t let me, I certainly will. 

Rims—Oh, no, you won’t! 

Boppy—Yes? 

Rims—Yeah, that’d put me in a nice position, wouldn’t it? 
Me at the banquet and you dining alone with Mengle. 
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Bossy—Well, I’ve had dinner with him before and it didn’t 
seem to hurt your position much. 

Rims—That was before we were married! 

Bossy (climaxing)—Well, Good God, what’s the difference? 

Rims—You know damn well what’s the difference. (BosBy 
following him, touching his arm.) 

_ Bossy (gently)—Oh, dear, we’re quarreling again—over noth- 
ing. 

Rims (turning halfway to her)—You call that nothing! Any- 
way, what the hell do I care if we are? I come home here every 
evening just because you’re here (aggrieved) and what thanks 
do I get for it? They had a game going over at Perry’s and I 
certainly wish I’d gone. 

Bossy (flaring up)—I certainly wish you had. I suppose you 
come home every evening just to keep me company,—because 
you're afraid I’ll be lonely— 

Rims (over his shoulder)—Sometimes I do. 

Bospy—Well, go to your game. I won’t be lonely. Any time 
you don’t come home I can amuse myself plenty. 

Rims—All right! 

Bossy—lI had a bid myself to-night if you want to know. 

Rims (turning to her)—Who was it? 

Bossy (flashing)—Don’t you wish you knew? 

Rims (jumping up)—Was it Mengle? 

Bospy—No, it was Fred. He said he was all alone at the club 
party to-night and he wished I was going to be there. 

Rims—Are you going? 

Bospy—Why, darling, I was staying home to keep you com- 
pany. But I wouldn’t mind seeing another man once in a while— 
now that’s the truth. (Door bell.) (Angry aé interruptions.) 
I wonder who that is? 

Rims (disgusted)—You know all right. It’s that sister of 
yours and her Willy boy. That’s who it always is. 


Rims is right. Florrie and Willy are calling. And quarreling 
a little on their own account. But Florrie is used to that. She 
accepts it philosophically now. 

Now Rims and Willy have gone out for some cigarettes and 
Florrie takes advantage of the quiet to warn Bobby that she 
should not take family tiffs too seriously. There’s a man writing 
jn the American, says Florrie, who says that there is always a 
period of adjustment before it is settled who’s to boss the other 
one, and the period of adjustment is one long series of rows. She 
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and Willy, Florrie declares with some pride, are nearing the end of 
their period of adjustment, though Willy still struggles a little. 

This is discouraging news to Bobby. If that is what marriage 
is like she guesses she doesn’t want to be married. But it can’t 
be true that people always quarrel when they are married, even 
when they are madly in love! And if it is true, as Florrie insists, 
that the mad passion passes and a kind of disillusionment follows, 
Bobby will have none of it. She wants to be madly in love 
always. And with Rims. But— 

“T know it can’t go on the way it is,” she confesses, on the 
point of tears. “He'll leave me, or I'll leave him—or something 
will happen. We want to be together and then as soon as we are 
together—it’s no use. We always say the wrong things.” 


FrorrtE—Then do you know what I think? 

Bosspy—No. 

FiorriE (looking at her nails)—I think it’s time for you to 
begin having a baby. 

Bossy (quickly)—But if we don’t get along together now— 

Frorrie—It makes everything different. It makes you so 
much more important, don’t you see? 

Bogssy—I don’t want to be important. 

FLORRIE (with @ meaning)—You want to be important to 
Rims, don’t you? 

Bossy (pause)—Yes. 

FLorrrE—Well, if you are having his baby you instantly be- 
come the most important thing in the world to him. Men are 
funny that way. They take so much credit and they feel so 
responsible, it’s pathetic. So long as you don’t have a baby Rims 
is really free, you see—and jhe might get tired of you—but just 
you tie him down with two or three good fat ones—and he’ll stay. 
(Sighing.) Willy used to get rebellious, but not any more. Not 
since the baby. 

Boppy (meaning it)—But that’s terrible. 

FLORRIE—What is? 

Bossy—To keep a man that way. 

FLorriE (laughing)—It’s been going on a long time, my dear. 
I wasn’t the first to think of it. 

Bossy—You mean that’s why women have children? 

FLorr1e—Why, surely. 

Bozssy—But they want to have them. 

FLORRIE (as though it were too obvious to mention)—Oh, yes. 
I suppose, partly they want to keep their husbands because they 
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want to have children, and partly they want to have children 
because they want to keep their husbands. Anyway, it works. 

Bossy—It wouldn’t—with us. 

FLORRIE (annoyed at her supériority)—You’re just like the 
rest of us. It’s a scientific fact. It works. (Leaning forward to 
make her point.) Some morning you'll tell Rims it’s going to 
happen, and all of a sudden everything will change. He’ll bring 
you things and mother you, and smother you with kisses, and 
he’ll be humble and happy and— (Smiling and leaning back.) 
Well, you see, there’s no arguing about a thing like that— 


Bobby is suspicious of Florrie’s schemes. She still remembers 
the one by which she won Rims—with notes on the pad. And she 
will not trick him any more. 

Maybe she won’t, but it will be just as well if she gives the 
matter some thought, Florrie insists. If ever a crisis does arise 
it will be a good thing to remember. 

Mr. Halevy drops in and Florrie decides not to wait for Willy. 
She is putting on her coat when she spies on the floor a bit of 
paper that Rims had dropped as he was leaving. It isan I OU, 
and Florrie hands it to Bobby. ‘You’d better look at that,” she 
advises. “Somebody owes Rims some money. . . . Don’t let the 
boy gamble, dear.” 

Bobby doesn’t know exactly what an I O U is, and she is still 
mystified after her father explains that if Rims didn’t have any 
money to lend he probably won the I O U. 

If he had, why hadn’t he told her? When they had been talk- 
ing budget all evening! 

Then there is that other matter that is worrying Bobby. She 
takes that up with her father. Does he think that she ought 
to have a baby? 

Mr. Halevy is somewhat startled by the abruptness of the 
question, but he can see by Bobby’s seriousness that it is not a 
subject to joke about. Yes, he supposes she is old enough to 
have a baby. But when he looks back on his own wasted youth 
he wonders why anybody should want to have a baby. Why 
anybody should even want to get married is more than Mr. 
Halevy can understand. 

“From me, my dear,” he admits, “I fear you will get nothing 
but ribald advice and evil counseling. I’d better go home.” 


Bospy—No, don’t go. This is serious! 
Mr. Hatevy—Bobby. I married young and brought up two 
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lovely children. I can’t say I regret it, but there are moments, 
and those moments occur more frequently now that I’m a grand- 
father, when it appears to me that Don Juan and Casanova chose 
the better part. (Pause.) 

Bospy—Yes, I suppose that’s true if you’re a man, but I’m not. 

Mr. Hatevy (a long pause)—I used to wish you were. 

Bossy (qguickly)—Why? 

Mr. Harevy (caught)—Now, don’t ask me to talk seriously 
on this topic, my dear. After all, I’m your father and I know 
my duty. If I said, “No, don’t have any babies,” you’d ask me 
if I was sorry we had you and Florrie, and I couldn’t think of 
an adequate reply. Anyway, fathers shouldn’t confide in their 
daughters. It isn’t hundred per cent— No doubt it would be 
considered a kind of intellectual incest. (Pause.) But I can tell 
you lies by the yard— 

Bossy—Then you think having a baby—would be a mistake? 

Mr. Hatevy (reaching out and patting her arm, not looking at 
her)—I didn’t even want you to get married. 

Bossy (quickly)—You didn’t say anything— 

Mr. Harevy—lI came near it—the night you and Rims fixed 
it up. I was afraid it was going to happen. 

Bozssy—Oh! 

Mr. Hatevy—Do you know how fathers feel about their 
daughters when they’re growing up? 

Bossy—No. 

Mr. Harevy (turning half away)—Well, they think—when 
they think about it—here I have two good-looking virtuous girls, 
and I’m putting in my whole life raising them up, feeding them, 
sending them to school—and for what? All for the service and 
delight of two unknown and probably disagreeable young men. 
So I used to wish I had sons, because they could have a good 
time at any rate. (Pause.) And then it occurred to me there 
was no reason why girls shouldn’t have a good time. 

Bossy—How do you mean? 

Mr. Harevy (after a pause, looking at her)—¥Fall in love— 
have your affair—and when it’s over—get out! 

Bosgy—Oh! 

Mr. Hatevy (looking away, half-smiling)—I told you I’d 
better go home. 

Bosspy—But why not have a love affair—and get married? 

Mr. HaLtevy—Marriage is no love affair. It’s little old last 
year’s love affair, my dear. It’s a house and bills and dishpans 
and family quarrels. That’s the way the system beats you. 
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They bait the wedding with a romance and then they hang a 
three-hundred-pound landlord around your neck and drown you 
in grocery bills. If I’d talked to you that night I’d have said, 
“If youre in love with him, why, have your affair, sow a few 
oats.” Why the devil should the boys have a monopoly on wild 
oats? 

Boppy—Yes, I see. 

Mr. Harevy (suddenly self-conscious. He becomes the com- 
monplace father)—No, I shouldn’t say that. Marriage is fine, 
kiddie, it’s grand. It’s the corner stone of progress. It’s the 
backbone of civilization. Don’t you believe anything against it. 


The philosophy of her radical parent is not of great help to 
Bobby. She might, she suggests, have gone on working. But if 
she went on being Rims’ economic equal she might have lost him, 
too. 

That danger was not as great then as it is now, insists Mr. 
Halevy. What was a love affair has become largely an affair of 
grocery bills. Still, Mr. Halevy admits that he and Bobby’s 
mother passed successfully through their similar experience. Of 
course they had children! And didn’t he want his children? 
Yes, he did want them—even when he discovered that what was 
started as an experiment turned out to be a life sentence. 

“You don’t understand me, Dad,” concludes Bobby. “I’m 
young and foolish and Rims is everything in the world to me and 
I’m afraid [ll lose him. I can’t help being young and foolish. 
. - - So I guess I'll make it—a life sentence.” 

Florrie is back. She met Willy and Willy was bringing a mes- 
sage to Bobby. Rims, says Willy, had a chance to get in a 
little game and sent word that Bobby was not to look for him 
until she saw him coming. 

The hurt that Bobby feels is expressed in a stifled cry. They 
try to comfort her. Florrie advises her to give Rims lots of 
rope, and Mr. Halevy is torn between paternal solicitude and a 
desire to horsewhip his upstart cub of a son-in-law. 

Before they have gone far Rims is back. He has come in 
search of his IO U. When Bobby hands it to him he turns on 
her angrily with the accusation that she has taken it from his 
coat pocket. 

Awkwardly but discreetly the family withdraws, followed by 
sarcastic references to their character and quality by the still 
angry Rims. Now he turns on Bobby and boldly confesses how 
he came by the I O U. He got it playing blackjack. He has 
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always played cards, and he expects to play a lot more. If she 
thinks she’s got a mortgage on everything he gets she is mis- 
taken. And he isn’t going to write it down in any book so’s she 
won’t miss anything, either. If she’s going to do as she pleases, 
says Rims, if she’s going to have dinner with Mengle, and take 
back her job, by God he’s going to do as ke pleases. And anyway 
all the twenty-seven dollars wasn’t his. He’d given his I O U 
for twenty-nine. He didn’t tell her because he didn’t want to. 
He isn’t used to telling anybody everything. 

Bobby understands. Let him run along and have a good time. 

But he can’t run along, or have a good time, with her feeling 
that way, and not saying good-by or kissing him or anything. 

And now she is in his arms again, crying a little, and he is hold- 
ing her close as he tries to explain that everything’s the fault of 
the family. Especially Florrie. Bobby wishes she didn’t have 
any family and Rims agrees that everybody ought to be born 
orphans. 

Peace is reéstablished and harmony momentarily prevails, until 
Rims starts again to join the boys. For a moment Bobby holds 
him back while she suggests, a little hesitantly, that perhaps 
they would be happier if—if they had a baby! 

The thought is more or less startling to Rims. Seems to him 
they have got trouble enough as it is. He hasn’t any desire to 
join the chain gang. For the lova Mike!—she’s not holding back 
any surprises on him, is she? 

Bobby admits she was only thinking that perhaps they might 
be happier if there was a baby, and wondering how he would 
feel about it if that was the one thing she wanted more than 
anything else— 

Gradually the idea appeals to Rims. Of course, if Bobby feels 
that way about it— 

But Bobby cannot go through with her plan. It was just 
roping him in, that’s all it was, just a scheme to keep him. And 
if she can’t keep him on the level she will just have to lose him. 
She loves him too much for that. 

Again Rims’ anger flares. Bobby hadn’t thought of this scheme 
by herself. It was that sister of hers who put the idea into her 
head, wasn’t it? 


Bossy (feverishly, fiercely)—Well, what if it was? I’m being 
honest with you now anyway. I’m going to be so honest it hurts. 
It isn’t the first time I tried to trick you. I tricked you into mar- 
rying me. (This next dialogue as at fever heat.) 
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Rims—When? 

Bosspy—When you asked me to marry you. Didn’t you see it? 

Rims—No. 

Bossy—Well, it was obvious enough. 

Rims—Did she put you up to that too? 

Bospy—lIt doesn’t matter. I did it. 

Rims (slow and intense, but quiet)—All right, I’ve got her 
number. And yours too. It’s the last time you put anything 
over on me— 

Bossy (desperate)—I don’t want to put anything over on 
you. If I’d wanted to, I could have, couldn’t I?—and I didn’t! 

Rims (coming towards her menacingly)—Listen, kid—I think 
we're going to have a show-down right here and now! A fellow 
gives up a lot when he gets married. As long as he’s single, he 
owns the earth, but when he’s married his money’s not his own, 
his time’s not his own, he’s got to keep on working whether he 
wants to or not, and there’s hell to pay if he spends an extra dime. 
(He becomes louder and faster working to a climax.) Whenever 
I tired of my job I used to quit—if I didn’t like one town I tried 
another—and now I can’t— 

Bossy (quickly)—Why not? 

Rims (climaxing)—Because I’ve got a wife—because I’ve got 
a family! 

Boppy (screaming)—Good God—am I a family? I won’t be a 
wife—I won’t be a family! I’m just me! 

Rims—All right, be yourself! 

Boppy (very quickly)—All right, I’ll be myself—and if you 
think a man gives up a lot when he gets married, a girl gives up 
something when she gets married, and don’t you forget it! I 
spend the whole day here taking care of this damned house for 
you and cooking your meals and washing your dishes and never 
going anywhere because we can’t afford it—and every time I get 
a dime for myself I have to ask for it! It’s degrading! (She 
turns away.) 

Rims—lIt’s your own home. 

Bossy (screaming)—It’s not mine. It’s all yours. You earn 
the money so it’s all yours! I tell you it’s despicable! Asking! 

Rims—Throw it up to me I don’t earn enough! That’s right! 

Bossy (still higher)—Well, you don’t! 

Rims—You knew how much I was earning when you married 
me. If you don’t like it, why see what you can do about it! 

Bossy (furious, incoherent, she turns on him)—Gee! I know 
what I can do about it. 
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Rims (menacing)—Well, you won’t work for Mengle! If it’s 
my house I’m going to have my way in it, and I won’t have my 
wife working for Mengle! I give up a good deal to keep this 
damn place going and it’s going to be the way I want it from 
now on— 

Bossy (turning, going out in a rage)—Oh, it will! Well, I 
still know my way to the front door! I guess I know when I’ve 
got enough! 

Rims (calling after her)—Where are you going? (BoBBy 
stops in arch, turns and faces him.) 

Bossy (screaming)—You can wash your own dishes! The hot 
water’s in the right-hand tap! I’m running along! And I’m not 
coming back! (She storms off, gets hat and coat.) 

Rims (calling)—You mean you’re leaving me? 

Bogsy (off)—If you don’t believe it, you watch me! 

Rims—All right! Suits me! Two can play at that game. I’m 
not stopping you. (He grabs his coat and hat.) Got any money? 

Boppy (entering to get pocket book)—I’ve got the rent money. 

Rims (putting on coat)—If you go to work for Mengle I quit 
him. 

Bossy—I don’t care where you work. It’s a free country. 
Good-by. 

Rims—Good-by. 


Rims slams the kitchen door as he leaves. There is a pause 
and then the door slowly opens. Rims comes back. “Bobby!” 
he calls. ‘There is no answer. He turns out the kitchen light 
and goes out again. 

The front door is heard to open. Bobby rushes through the 
living room, calling excitedly: “Rims, dear!” 

There is no answer. She switches off the living-room light as 
she passes through. The front door slams. 

The curtain falls. 


ACT III 


Three weeks later Bobby has a room in Mrs. Gorlick’s board- 
ing house in East 33d st. There is a window letting onto a fire 
escape, a bed extending into the room from the upper corner, the 
usual washstand and chest of drawers. The door into the hall 
is below the bed. “It is a gloomy room, fixed in bad late-Vic- 
torian manner. . . . It is altogether dark, save for the light out- 
side the window. A breeze blows the curtains gently.” 
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Mrs. Gorlick, on one of innumerable tours of inspection, slams 
down the window, muttering her opinion of fool girls that have 
no more sense than to leave windows open with robberies going 
on all about them. She finds further cause for irritation in the 
two pair of stockings hanging on the towel rack. Some things 
just ain’t decent. 

Mr. Halevy finds his way up the stairs, being directed by a 
voice from below and met by Mrs. Gorlick above. He will, he 
says, wait for Miss Halevy, if Mrs. Gorlick has no objections; 
wait either in her room or in the parlor. He is Miss Halevy’s 
father. 

Mrs. Gorlick, made suspicious by nature and experience, is not 
sure Mr. Halevy is Mr. Halevy, but if he is Miss Halevy’s father 
it is a good thing he has come. It is Mrs. Gorlick’s opinion that 
the young woman needs lookin’ after. And she knows. 

“When they come here looking for rooms late at night and 
when they have middle-aged gentlemen to call like she done last 
night—and when they smoke cigarettes—well—I can ¢eil,” de- 
clares Mrs. Gorlick. 

From below the voice announces another gentleman to see Miss 
Halevy, and before Mrs. Gorlick can descend to stop him Rims 
is also in the room. He, however, has come to see Mrs. O’Neil 
and not Miss Halevy. He is a little surprised to see Mr. Halevy 
there. He really expected to find Mengle— 

Rims has been having a pretty tough time of it for the last 
three weeks. His highly prized freedom has not meant as much 
to him as he thought it would. A chance to step out? Yeah— 


Rims—Listen, Mr. Halevy. I called her up. She said I can’t 
see her. Then I tried having some fun, but it wasn’t any good. 
I don’t want to play cards. I don’t want anything else in the 
world except her. And—she’s gone. She doesn’t need me. She’s 
having a good time. 

Mr. Hatevy—You’ll have to prove that to me. 

Rims (turns to Mr. HaLtevy)—Prove it! I hung around the 
office last night. I had to see her. And what happened? She 
comes out with Mengle—and they went to dinner together— 
Geez— 

Mr. Hatevy—Well—? 

Rims—Well— She didn’t see me. So I followed them. And 
after dinner she let him bring her home. He brought her here in 
a private car—with a chauffeur. I guess that’s what she wants. 
I don’t earn enough. She’s got to have a private car—with a 
chauffeur. 
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Mr. HatEvy—Oh, no—no—no. 

Rims—Well, anyway, I waited outside. And pretty soon he 
went away. (Starts to pace.) God, I don’t know what’s the 
matter with me! I used to have a little sense. About girls, any- 
way. Now I act like a damn dummy. (Turns to face Mr. 
Hatevy.) You don’t know what it’s like! 

Mr. Harevy (looking up at Rims, emphatically)—Don’t I? 

Rims—Does everybody go crazy this way? 

Mr. Hatevy—Every last one of us. 

Rims—You know, when I came in and thought Mengle was 
here, I was going to beat him up. 

Mr. Harevy—No, no—that wouldn’t do any good, you know. 

Rrms—No. But it’d be a lot of fun. 

Mr. Harevy—Yow’re lucky, Rims. You young fellows don’t 
know how lucky you are. When a man’s young he makes love— 
when he’s middle-aged he makes money—or tries to—and when 
he’s old he makes his soul. I never could make any money to 
speak of, so I suppose it’s about time I began to make my soul. 
But I’d rather be young—and make love to a girl that was in 
love with me. There’s nothing like it. 

Rrms—She’s not in love with me, Mr. Halevy. That’s the 
hell of it. If she were, she wouldn’t have gone away. 

Mr. Harevy—Well, you went away, too, didn’t you? And 
you were in love with her? 

Rims—Yeah. But— 

Mr. Hattvy—Maybe she left you because she was in love 
with you. Where are you going, Rims? 

Rims (turns to face Mr. Hatevy)—I’m going to take a walk 
around the block. 


At the door Rims runs into a chauffeur carrying a package 
which he has been instructed to deliver personally to Miss 
Halevy. The fact that he recognizes him as Mr. Mengle’s chauf- 
feur does not particularly please Rims. And as Miss Halevy 
isn’t there, suggests Rims, he will have to come back. 

Mrs. Gorlick, investigating voices, is up again to warn Bobby, 
if she is home, that the rule of the house respecting open doors 
when gentlemen are calling on ladies must be observed. 

“Tf I was ever going into this business again I wouldn’t take 
girls,” explains Mrs. Gorlick, “only gentlemen. True, gentlemen 
do get drunk and smash things. But I will say this for them. 
They do know how to take care of themselves, and you don’t have 
to watch them.” 
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‘ “Why do you have to watch the girls?” Mr. Halevy wants to 
<now. 

“Why, my dear Mr.—__Well—if you knew the kind of goings 
on, and what was thought of girls that close their doors with . 
gentlemen callers—well, you wouldn’t want it said about your 
daughter.” 

“You mean they get drunk and break things?” 

“T guess you know what I mean, all right.” 

Bobby is surprised and pleased to find her father waiting. And 
curious to know what he thinks of her room. He doesn’t think 
much of it. He had lived in too many like it when he was a 
young fellow. There’s nothing new about them except the girls 
and boys who live in them. Remembering how lonely the little 
house they used to have looked when he walked past it this after- 
noon, Mr. Halevy can’t understand just what Bobby thinks she is 
doing there. There is her old room at home. She can always 
have that. 

But Bobby doesn’t want to go home. That would put her right 
back where she was, as though she were going around in a circle. 
No, she wanted to be alone and she has been alone. She has gone 
back to work and she is definitely on her own. As for Rims— 

Rims is there to speak for himself. He stands in the doorway, 
calls pleasantly, if shortly, to Bobby, and refuses to be lifted out 
of his serious mood by the attempted pleasantries of the depart- 
ing Mr. Halevy. 

If Bobby would like to know how Rims found out where she 
lived, he followed her home after she had had dinner with Mengle 
the night before. And he had a bad time of it waiting for Mr. 
Mengle to leave. After all, Bobby is still his wife, and there are 
some things he can’t stand. 

Not being certain whether he has come to see her, or just to 
jecture her about Mengle, Bobby is not sure what she thinks of 
Rims’ visit, but she asks him to sit down and stay awhile. He 
has a new job, she understands. And it pays just the same as 
the old one. Which is really marvellous—to start in a new busi- 
ness at the old salary. 

It isn’t jobs, however, that are of interest to Rims at the mo- 
ment. He had come over to say something, and he finds it hard 
to say. Hasn’t she really had enough of this sort of thing? And 
won’t she come back? Back to the house? 

No, Bobby doesn’t think she will. Probably Florrie and Willy 
will take the house off their hands. She will go on living where 
she is. 
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The chauffeur is back with the package for Miss Halevy, which 
he delivers personally. It’s flowers from Mengle, Rims assumes. 
Why doesn’t she open the package and see. She doesn’t want to. 
Anyway, she knows it isn’t flowers. 


Rrims—Then what is it? 

Bossy (starting to open package, laughing)—It’s really some- 
thing for Mrs. Gorlick. 

Rims (looking at package. He takes out bolt)—It’s a bolt!— 

Bossy (laughing)—Yes—for the door! 

Rims (taking out screw driver and hammer)—And a hammer, 
and a screw to put it on with. 

Bossy (laughing)—Well—he said he was going to send me a 
bolt—but I thought he was joking. You see, when Mengle was 
here last night, the landlady seemed to think he was a shady 
character and kept opening the door all the time— 

Rims (flashing)—Hey! Wait a minute! (Puts bolt and ham- 
mer and screw driver back into the box—and faces Bossy.) 
Let me get this straight! 

Bosspy—I suppose he thought it would be funny. And I really 
did want a bolt. 

Rims_ (belligerently)—-Yeah, go right ahead and explain. 

You’re making it better all the time. 

Bospy—Rims— 

Rims—Yeah, explain some more! Did you ask for it? 

Bospy—lI didn’t tell him he couldn’t send it. 

Rims (grabbing hat from the bed post)—Oh, you didn’t! 
Well, all right— 

Bospy—You mean you think I haven’t any right to let Mr. 
Mengle send me a bolt for my door? 

Rims—I mean it looks damned funny to me and it is damned 
funny! 

Bosspy—Certainly it’s funny! That’s why he did it. Don’t 
you see? 

er (caustically)—Do I see? I'll say I see! (He starts to 
go. 

Bossy (stepping in front of him)—Rims, if you go now, it’s 
the last you see of me as long as you live. (Pause.) 

Rrus—Well, what I can’t understand is why you’d let Mengle 
come to your room. 

Bosspy—Well, why not, if I feel like it? It’s my room. 1 
can take care of myself. 
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Rims (turning on her, sarcastically)—I doubt it. 

Bospy—Listen, Rims. I did want you to come. I’ve been 
waiting for you to come. But if you’re going to begin to tell 
me what I can do and what I can’t do— 

Rims (breaking in on her, exasperated; tossing his hat on bed 
post)—If you don’t know enough to keep clear of Mengle, you 
shouldn’t be at large. 

Bospy—That’s just the point. I do know enough to keep 
clear of Mengle. Only I’m on my own now, and I’m going to use 
my own judgment. 

Rims (caustically)—Such as it is. 

Bospy—Exactly. Such as it is. You use yours such as it is, 
and you haven’t any guardian. 

Rims (he is completely at sea)—What’s the idea, anyway? 

Bospy—tThe idea is I’m a free agent. Just as free as you are. 

Rus (he is really still very much in love)—You don’t care 
about me any more? 

Bosppy—Yes, I do. (Pause.) 

Rims—Well, it’s all right about Mengle. I can see how it was. 

Bossy (nicely)—lIt did look queer, I know. 

Rims (turning to face her)—Only any time you want a bolt 
on your door, I wish you’d ask me. 

Bospy—lI will—if you’re around. 

Rims—You know damn well I’d be around if I thought you 
wanted me. 

Bossy (smiling)—Well, I wasn’t sure you would. 

Rims (coming close to Bobby)—Listen, dear—about that 
house! ‘That isn’t a bad little house—as houses go. 

Bozsspy—Any house is bad enough. 

Ris (pleading)—You won’t try it again? 

Bossy (dreaming)—No. ... You see— Oh, I wonder if I 
can tell you— What we wanted was a love affair, wasn’t it? 
Just to be together and let the rest go hang—and what we got 
was a house and bills and general hell. Do you know what I 
think a love affair is, Rims? It’s when the whole world is try- 
ing to keep two people apart—and they insist on being together. 
And when they get married the whole world pushes them together 
so they just naturally fly apart. I want my love affair back. I 
want hurried kisses and clandestine meetings, and a secret lover. 
I don’t want a house. I don’t want a husband. I want a lover. 

Rims (weakly)—So that lets me out. 

Boppy (hoping he can see how it doesn’t)—Does it, dear? 
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Mrs. Gorlick’s knock at the door is followed again by her in- 
sistence that it must remain open. “Of course, I understand the 
gentleman last night was your boss,” observes the landlady, 
caustically; ‘“‘and the old one was your father and I daresay this 
one’s your husband.” 

“No. Oh, no,” says Bobby. 

“Then the door stays open.” 

But it happens also to be 10 o’clock and no gentlemen callers 
are allowed after 10. So it seems that Rims really has to go. 

He does not accept his dismissal with very good grace. 
Bobby’s idea that they are no longer married, just friends, and 
her hope that he will want to come and see her occasionally and 
maybe take her for a bus ride, or downtown to dinner, even to 
Childs, does not appeal to him. Rims is desperate— He would 
be willing to get a divorce, he admits, if Bobby will agree to 
marry him again. Which Bobby thinks is really darling of him. 


Bopspy—But you never really wanted to get married, did you? 
Now tell the truth— 

Rims—I wanted you. 

Bossy—Of course you did, but you didn’t want a house. I 
wanted you but I didn’t want a house. And I don’t now. 

Rims (worried)—How do I know you won’t fall for somebody 
else sometime? If I leave you here? 

Bosspy—You don’t. 

Rims _ (beaten)—Oh. 

Bossy (she has her plan)—How do I know you won’t fall for 
somebody else? I don’t. I don’t want to. You aren’t to see 
me unless you just can’t keep away. You used to know me so 
well you didn’t like me. You used to know where I was and what 
I was doing all the time. It was positively indecent, and we 
won’t have any more of it. It’s like not wearing any clothes. 

Rims (looking down)—Well. All right. 

Bossy (backing away a step)—So—now we're really free. 

Rims—I said all right. I don’t give a whoop about that. 

Bossy (gently)—What do you give a whoop about? 

Ris (close to her)—About you, you little fool! Can’t you 
see it? Don’t you see I can’t get along without you? I can’t 
stand being away from you all the time. I keep waking up in 
the night (looks into her eyes), wanting you. 

Bossy (a whisper)—So do I. 

Rims (still closer)—I want to see you to-night. 

Bospy—Well—? 
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Rims—And the house is standing there waiting for us. 

Bossy (turning away suddenly)—It'll just have to wait, then. 
I got you into it in the first place—and you didn’t like it—and 
I didn’t like it. And now, thank God, we’re out of it. 

Rims (he is about through)—I don’t know what you want. 

Bossy (turning to him, blurting)—I don’t either. I only know 
what I don’t want. 

Rims (Ae is furious now)—All right! (He puts on his hat and 
exits left, hurriedly.) 

Bosspy—Good-by! , 


Bobby stands still for a moment, then closes the door with a 
half completed gesture of despair. She is sitting on the edge of 
the bed, a picture of utter misery, when a knock at the door stirs 
her into excited action. 

But it is only Mrs. Gorlick, come to make sure all the gentle- 
men have gone. And to make sure she comes boldly into the 
room and investigates all the possible hiding places. Mrs. Gor- 
lick doesn’t intend any one shall try any tricks on her! She 
tries at least to run a respectable house. 

Now she has gone and Bobby languidly gets ready for bed. 
She has taken her nightgown and slippers from the closet and 
turned out the light. But by the time she has reached the side of 
the bed she is in tears. Now she has thrown herself flat upon the 
bed and is weeping convulsively. 

The window alongside the fire escape is raised slowly and Rims 
climbs quietly in. He tiptoes across the room, carefully picks 
up the bolt, screws and hammer and is at the door starting to 
work when Bobby hears him. 

“Oh, Rims!” 

Bobby tries to smother her excitement. 

“Bring me the screwdriver, will you, dear?” hoarscly whispers 
Rims, pointing to that silent but effective instrument. 

And as she kneels beside him Bobby cautions Rims with a 
warning “‘Hush!” 

He starts to fit the bolt against the door. 

The curtain falls. 


CHICAGO 
A Satirical Comedy in Three Acts 


By Maurine WATKINS 


THE romance of the theatre enters excitedly into the writing, 
sale and production of the play “Chicago.” Particularly as it 
concerns the experiences of its author, Maurine Watkins. 

Miss Watkins had enjoyed but few contacts with the theatre 
when she decided she would like to write plays. But she had been 
greatly encouraged when Leo Ditrichstein thought enough of her 
promise not only to pay her $500 advance on a manuscript, but 
to ask her also to collaborate with him on a play for which he had 
an idea. 

She worked with Mr. Ditrichstein in Chicago, and was ready 
to return to her home in Indianapolis when she decided suddenly 
that what she needed was more first-hand experience of people 
and the way they live. This, she believed, she could best get if 
she had a newspaper job. So she decided to go to work on the 
Chicago Tribune. 

Many other young women have a similar urge, but few of 
them ever get past the doorman guarding the city editor’s office. 
Miss Watkins, however, was blessed with sufficient force of per- 
sonality to overcome the handicap. Given a chance at report- 
ing, novice though she was, her freshness of viewpoint, her keen 
interest and her natural gift for writing attracted the attention 
of her editors. Her assignments included several court stories. 
One of them was an interview with a lady murderess. It was the 
written and unwritten facts gathered while she was pursuing this 
story that afterward appealed to her as being good play material. 

She had learned, however, from her experience with Mr. Ditrich- 
stein, that playwriting was not as simple as many amateurs be- 
lieve it to be and she determined to learn more of the trade. 
She thereupon gave up her job on the Tribune and went back to 
school. She came East and made application to the drama writ- 
ing class of Professor George Pierce Baker of Yale University. 
It was as a part of her class work that she wrote the first draft 
of “Chicago.” 
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When it was finished, being a thorough feminist, Miss Watkins 
took her play to a woman play broker, Laura Wilck, who 
promptly bought it for herself and announced an intention of 
producing it. But before she got around to this the men inter- 
fered. She let a producing manager named Alfred Lewis read 
it. Mr. Lewis promptly ran with it to Sam Harris and Mr. 
Harris immediately opened negotiations with Miss Wilck for a 
production of the play with the interests of ownership satisfac- 
torily adjusted. Successful during its preliminary tour, ‘“Chi- 
cago” was an overnight hit in New York. 

Miss Watkins is specific in noting the time and the locale of 
the opening scene of “Chicago.” It is “6:58 P.M., Friday, 
April 3.” The scene is the bedroom of Amos Hart, ‘‘a corner 
room, first floor, in a cheap modern flat on Chicago’s south 
side, with flowered paper, gaudy rugs and shiny furniture... . 
Between the two windows at back with footboard to the front, 
is a large brass bed, with covers thrown back in confusion and 
pillows tossed together. At its head is a night table with tele- 
phone, a stoutish bottle and a couple of glasses, an ash tray and 
cigarettes. At the right is a large vanity dresser equipped with 
imitation ivory toilet articles, bottles with atomizers, perfumes, 
powder, rouge, eyebrow pencils and lipstick. 

“A girl of twenty-two or so, in a flashy negligee of blue Geor- 
gette with imitation lace, sits on the edge of the bed and pours 
herself a drink. She is slender and beautiful, with short upper 
lip, pouting mouth, dark eyes, and bobbed hair the color of 
flame. A man in the thirties stands in the center of the room 
adjusting his tie, collar, etc.” 

These two are Roxie Hart and a man named Casely, and they 
are in the midst of a violent quarrel. The subject of the quarrel 
is evidently Mr. Casely’s determination to withdraw from an ac- 
quaintanceship that has existed intimately for some months and 
Roxie Hart’s vigorously voiced declaration that she will not be 
so treated. Mr. Casely is, she insists, ‘‘a double crosser, a dirty 
piker and a louse!” With which information she whips 
out a pearl-handled revolver from the dresser drawer and shoots 
him in the back. The curtain descends as Casely falls prostrate 
in the center of the room. 

The lapse of time is sufficient to permit the gathering of the 
law’s representatives and a newspaper reporter. At the curtain’s 
second rise, the investigation has proceeded part way through the 
preliminary examination of Amos Hart, Roxie’s husband, “an 
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awkward creature of thirty-five with low forehead, snub nose 
and weak chin.” 

Amos wears “a noble, melancholy air and enjoys the pro- 
cedure thoroughly.” He is confessing to Sergeant Murdock of 
the force that #e did the killing. He had come home Iate, his 
wife was peacefully sleeping and a man was crawling through the 
window. Mr. Hart had thereupon grabbed his gun and shot the 
intruder dead. 

Sergeant Murdock is proud of that confession and the record 
time in which it is secured. Jake, the reporter, is mildly sus- 
picious and the assistant state’s attorney, Martin S. Harrison, 
who presently takes charge of the case, is frankly dubious. 
Harrison is looking for motives. Presently he learns more than 
he hoped for. Amos, in the next room while Roxie is getting 
dressed to go to jail, has proved an easy victim of Harrison’s 
shrewdness. Faced with the fact that Roxie’s men friends have 
been legion, as she has unwittingly admitted to her diary, Amos 
explodes in wrath and finally tells the truth. Amos is a “dirty 
little double-crosser,” Roxie insists, with vehemence, but she 
admits her guilt. 


Roxie (hysterically) —Yes, it was me! I shot him and I’m 
damned glad I did! And Id do it again— 

Jaxe—Once is enough, dearie!—I’m sure glad I met you to- 
night, sweetheart; to-morrow you'll sing another tune. 

SERGEANT—Here’s my confession—and the whole damn thing 
to do over again! (Grabs Amos by arm.) Here, you, get your 
rags together! (Yo Harrison.) We'll get her at the station 
(shoves Amos into room) but let’s finish him—now. (Harrison 
starts to follow, but Roxie grasps his arm as he passes her.) 

Roxie (chattering)—O God...God... Don’t let ’em 
hang me—don’t... Why, I'd... die! You promised—if I 
signed that— Can’t—can’t we—fix this up, you and me... 
fix it up .. svou know... . 

Harrison (coldly)—You don’t frame anything with me! 
(Shakes her off and goes into room.) 

Jake—For crying out loud—what’s the matter with you/ 

Roxire—Matter? (Half-shrieking.) Matter? Are yuh crazy! 
(Starts pacing up and down madly.) O God, God, can’t yuh do 
somethin’? Can’t I get away, can’t [?— 

JaxkE—Keep your clothes on, kid. 

RoxIE (weeping)—They will hang me, I know they will. 
(Throws herself on bed.) I killed him and— 


“CHICAGO” 


Roxie: “It’s a dress—you can raffle it off—sell chances on it .. . 
the dress I wore the first time I went wrong.” 


(Charles Bickford and Francine Larrimore) 


> : 
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JAKE—What if yuh did? Ain’t this Chicago? And gallant old 
Cook County never hung a woman yet! As a matter of fact— 
cold, hard statistics—it’s 47 to 1 you go free. 

Roxie—Free? How? 

JakE—Sure, why, you’re not even booked yet. But suppose 
they do, and the coroner’s jury holds you, and you’re sent to 
jail— 

Roxie (shrieking, on bed)—Jail! Jail! O God! 

JAKE (standing over her)—Save those tears for the jury, sis- 
ter: for jail’s the best beauty treatment in town. You take the 
rest cure for a couple uh months at the County’s expense; you 
lay off men and booze, and when you come to the trial you will 
look like Miss America, and that’s when the big show starts with 
you for leading lady! It’s a hundred to one they clear you— 
that’s straight goods. But suppose an off-chance does happen— 
there’s always a pardon—and you know our governor, God bless 
him! ‘There you are: a thousand to one— Want uh bet? 

Roxie (fearfully)—And you'll . . . kelp me? 

Jaxe—Sure! I'll phone Billy Flynn in the morning. 

RoxrE—Who’s he? 

JakE—He’s the best criminal lawyer in town—next to Halli- 
day. Specializes in women: freed Minnie Kahlstedt, the hammer 
murderess, Marcelle Wayne, who fed her children arsenic— 

Rox1E—Oh, yes, I read all about them! 

JakE—Oh, he’s a wonder, and will make it a real fight. 
(Coming towards her.) For Harrison is an Ace on the Prose- 
cutor’s staff, and believe me, that boy won’t leave a stone un- 
turned to put you back of the bars. (Smiles in satisfaction.) 

Roxie—Well, you needn’t be so pleased, if you really want me 
to go free. 

Jaxe—Want you to go free? How do you get that way? 
Oh, baby, your hanging would mean newspaper headlines six 
inches high. Say I’d give my last dollar—both of them—and 
every night when I kneel down by my little bed, Pll ask God 
to put a hemp rope around your nice white neck! 

RoxreE—Aw, cut it out! (Crying.) 

JakE—Don’t let my prayers worry you, for God’s not on the 
jury. .. . And with a face like yours— Well, Justice ain’t so 
blind in Chicago! (Pointing to mirror.) 

Roxie (pleased)—Oh, do you really think I’m—well— 

Jaxe—Sure! I’m callin’ you “the most beautiful murder- 
ess” — 

Rox1eE—‘‘Murderess!”’ 
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JakE—Of course! What do you think I'd say? Prima donna? 

Roxre—But you needn’t say it. 

JakE—Well, what the hell is going to put you on the front 
page? Why, a three-line want-ad would cost you two eighty- 
five, and you'll get line after line, column after column, for 
nothin’. Who knows you now? Nobody. But this time to- 
morrow your face will be known from coast to coast. Who cares 
to-day whether you live or die? But to-morrow they’ll be crazy 
to know your breakfast food. They’ll fight to see you, come 
by the hundred just for a glimpse of your house— Remember 
Wanda Stope? Well, we had twenty thousand at her funeral— 

Roxre—I!’m not interested in any funeral. 

JAKE (grinning)—Why, you may even end in wax works! 
Lord, girl, you’re gettin’ free publicity a movie queen would 
die for! Why, you'll be famous. 


Jake and Harrison are pleased enough to enjoy a congratu- 
latory drink which Harrison proceeds to pour from the law’s 
flask. This case of Roxie Hart will probably mean promotion 
for Harrison, if he wants it, or sufficient reputation to set him- 
self up independently. And it is a good front-page story for 
Jake. 

Babe, the Gazette’s photographer, is in with his camera and 
his flashlight assistant. There are snaps taken of the beautiful 
murderess, her captors, her probable prosecutor and her husband. 
Amos, in the picture, is shaking her hand and promising to stand 
by her. 

Amos is, however, opposed to publicity until Jake explains its 
advantages to him. It will be a lot better for him to have the 
papers with him rather than against him, and, besides, he’ll find 
himself in the news right along with President Coolidge and 
Harold McCormick. 

As a last shot Babe calls for one of “the stiff.’ The dead 
Casely, however, has been moved into the other room, so Jake 
has to double for him. The reporter is prone on the floor, his 
coat collar turned high to complete the disguise and Roxie is 
bending over him, weeping a little and trying to smile at the 
camera at the same time, as the curtain falls. 


ACT II 


It is Sunday afternoon, two days later, in the woman’s ward 
of the Cook County jail. A row of cells are at the back of the 
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room, and at its center, a long table surrounded by chairs. It 
is a sort of ante-room to the recreation and lounging rooms. 

Roxie Hart and the matron have spent most of the day clip- 
ping out the pictures and stories telling of Roxie’s crime. Now 
they have stopped for a minute while more newspaper photogra- 
phers snap Roxie as she appeared “her first Sunday in jail.” 

Roxie is pleased with the attention and proud of her clippings. 
But she finds it hard to listen to the hymns of the Salvation 
Army and spending a dry Sunday in jail is far from her idea 
of perfect bliss. The lady bootlegger, it appears, calls Thurs- 
days. 

There are other things Roxie is advised to learn about being 
a murderess. She must not talk to any one until she has seen 
her lawyer. The Billy Flynn who is to defend her is one of the 
best in the business, the matron admits, even if he does cost 
$5,000. It doesn’t pay, the matron has found, to economize 
either on trials or funerals. 

Of course Velma, ‘‘the stylish divorcee,” also awaiting trial as 
the slayer of her late mate, employs the same attorney who has 
secured all her divorces for her, but the criminal specialists are 
safer. 


Roxie (taking up a clipping)—‘But the jazz slayer showed 
neither grief nor remorse; while the wife of the dead man sat 
with bowed head during the inquest... .” Say, they oughta 
run our pictures together and call it, “Why men leave home.” 

VELMA (bitierly)—You oughta cried and took on a lot. 

Matron—Well, it’s only the papers, and the jury’s all you 
care about. 

Vetma—And thank God they’re men/ Tell her how they 
razzed me, Mrs. Morton. 

Matron—tTerrible—the things they wrote. 

Vetma—Made fun of my jewels, said my diamends sparkled 
like real. And my pearls—my real Japanese pearls... 

Matron—And your coat—don’t forget your coat, Velma. 

VeLmMa—A real genuine mink, mind you, and they called it 
weasel! It was his—Mr. Clapp’s—last gift to me before he— 
er—passed away. 

RoxtE (bewildered)—Your husband? 

Vetma—Yes. Wonderful to me—more like a friend than a 
husband. That very night, just before he went to his reward, 
he offered me two hundred a week alimony. I had just started 
my divorce, you know— Oh, my dear, didn’t you see that? 
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All the papers had it with pictures of me and everything. .. . 
And I said to him, “No, Clarence, you’re too generous—I won’t 
take it. Hundred, yes, or maybe a hundred fifty; and not over 
one seventy-five at the most.” (Triumphantly rises.) Now in 
the face of that, is it likely ’d shoot him. Would I trade an 
offer like that for a measly ten thousand insurance? (Goes to 
the cell.) 

Marron (indignantly)—Which the company won’t pay. 
Think of them holdin’ out on her like that! Oh, what woman 
suffers from men! 

Rox1re—But she must have killed him, for the papers all 
said— 

Matron (severely)—Now listen, dearie, if you’re goin’ to be- 
lieve what the papers say, you’ll be suspicious of ever’body here— 
includin’ yourself. You'll get along better if you just forget all 
that and take each one as they come—that’s.my motto.... 
And as for Velma, she’s a pleasure to have around. No fightin’, 
no ugly language, refined and genteel—a real lady if I ever saw 
one. And classy— (With quick diplomacy.) Well, of course, 
she ain’t got your looks— Oh, my no! But she is a lady; uses 
black narcissus perfume and never makes her bed. 


In addition to Velma, Roxie’s jail mates include “Crazy Liz,” 
whose delusion is that she is a messenger of God and whose de- 
fense for having shot the man with whom she had been living 
in sin for seven years, and who laughed when she asked him to 
marry her, is, reasonably enough, insanity. Liz has her mo- 
ments, however, when she is far from crazy. 

Amos brings Roxie a box of clothes and lingers to inquire 
solicitously after his wife’s welfare and state of mind. 


Amos—How do they treat you here? 

Roxie—Terrible! Locked up all night in one of these sardine- 
boxes! No make-up—not even a lipstick! And you have to 
wash in cold water. 

Amos—My God. 

Roxie (pacing up and down)—And that damned Salvation 
Army squawkin’ out there and the radio tunin’ in to health 
talks, Y.M. meetin’s, and sermons—this is a helluva joint! 
Sunday here and not a drop of liquor in the house! (To Amos 
who has started pacing in sympathy.) What the hell are you 
walking the floor about? You got it easy while I’m locked up 
here with God’s messenger! And food—it’s terrible— I can’t 
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eat this jail stuff— You'll have to send my meals in—from 
Weiser’s around the corner—only twenty a week. 

Amos—Twenty dollars! 

Roxir—All right: [ll eat the damned stuff and die/ 

Amos—Oh, well—twenty a week—what’s that! I got a raise 
—fifty-five now— 

RoxieE—My God. 

Amos—And when I got back from the inquest, the whole of- 
ie ste around and shook hands with me and wished me 
uck— 

Rox1eE—That’s just because your my husband—you’d be no- 
body if it wasn’t for me. 

Amos (indignantly; comes to her)—It’s because I’m stickin’ 
by yuh! I guess there’s not many guys would do it. 

Roxie— Whatever it is you got a raise out of it, didn’t you? 
I’ve got to have money for making the bed and cigarettes, and 
you know how penny a point counts up! 

Amos—Say, listen here— 

RoxiE—Do you want me to look like a cheap skate before all 
these people? All right, there’s plenty of money in the world, 
and you ain’t got no corner on it. God, why did I ever marry 
you! 

Amos—wWill ten do? (Holding out money to her.) 

Roxre—Yes, twenty! (Grabbing both ten dollar bills out of 
his hand.) 

Amos (in alarm)—Yeah, but what about me? 

RoxiE (turning away from him)—My God, can’t yuh think 
uh nothin’ but yourself! 


Amos is still there when Billy Flynn, the lawyer, calls. Flynn 
“is dressed with careful carelessness; tweed topcoat and fedora, 
pepper and salt sack suit, blue shirt with soft collar, striped 
necktie with golden horseshoe, and a red carnation.” 

Flynn is thoroughly a business man. At the moment his only 
interest is Amos Hart’s success in raising the $5,000 retainer for 
Roxie’s defense. Amos has so far been able to raise only $2,000 
on his insurance (which he had no right to cash, according to 
Roxie, seeing that it was hers) $500 that he had already paid, 
$700 that he got out of the building and loan and $300 that he 
borrowed. He had tried Roxie’s father, but so had Flynn, and 
the old man had been cold. Roxie, her father said, had gone to 
hell five years ago and could stay there so far as he was con- 
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cerned. That leaves $3,000 still to raise and it has got to be 
raised. And not by installments either. 

“J wouldn’t be bothered with your chickenfeed,” announces the 
attorney, positively. “I play square, Hart, dead square. When 
you came to me yesterday I didn’t say, ‘Is she innocent, is she 
guilty, will it be an easy case or a hard one’—nothing like that, 
now did I! No. I said: ‘Have you got five thousand dollars?’ 
and you said, ‘Yes.’ (Eyes him in contempt.) You dirty liar! 
. . . And I took your case—and I'll keep it. But she'll rot in 
jail before it comes to trial!” 

Amos promises to do his best and is summarily dismissed. 
Roxie, worried about the possible delay of her case, suggests a 
compromise. Maybe she and Flynn might reach an agreement, 
if he was agreeable. 

“Why can’t we be friends?” inquires Roxie, coyly. 

“Good!” replies Flynn, with vigor. “You’ve got that out of 
your system. Now, listen: I’m not interested in your looks, your 
age, your sex—nothing except as it affects the case. You mean 
just one thing to me: five thousand dollars. Get that.” 

Roxie “‘takes the slap philosophically,” and Flynn outlines the 
preliminaries of his campaign. 


FLtyNN—Now, the sob sister from the Evening Star— 

-RoxteE—Mary Sunshine? 

Frynn—Yes. And the woman from The Ledger are coming. 

Rox1E—I don’t want to see her. She said I was knock-kneed. 

FLyNN—You’ve talked so much, damn it, you can’t stop now. 

Roxie—But not Aer— Ill be damned if I do! 

FLtynn—Youll be hanged if you don’t. And pipe down on 
that swearing. What we have to do now is to shout for public 
sympathy. Heart stuff. The story of your life starts to-morrow 
in the Séar. 

Rox1E—What? 

FLrynn—“From Convent to Jail.” Il have my secretary 
write it to-night—signed with your name, of course. Now here’s 
where you’ve got to learn to act like hell. . . . Here’s the ideaA— 
Beautiful southern home—every luxury and _ refinement—edu- 
cated at the Sacred Heart—parents dead—fortune swept away. 
Runaway marriage— You're a lovely innocent child, bewildered 
by what has happened. Young, full of life, lonely, you were 
caught up by the sad whirl of life in a great city— Ill have a 
red hot picture of cabaret life—jazz stuff is always good... . 
You were drawn inevitably like a moth to the flame! And now 
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the mad whirl has ceased; a butterfly crushed on the wheel. .. . 
And you sob remorse for the life you took— 

RoxiE—Oh, God! 

FLynN—Cut out God. Stay where you’re better acquainted. 
And don’t overdo it. Go as far as you like with Mary Sun- 
shine— She'll swallow hook, line and sinker, for it’s what she 
wants, but easy with the Ledger girl— The important thing is 
Regret. 

Roxre—Regret? 

FLYNN—Youw’re sorry—sorry— You’d give your life gladly to 
bring him back. 

Roxie (drops pose)—Say, why did I do it? What’s my de- 
fense? Drunk? Crazy? 

FLYNN (shakes head)—Nobody cares about a lunatic unless 
they got money. Whenever they ask “‘Why,”—all you remember 
is a fearful quarrel— He threatened to kill you— You can see 
him coming toward you with awful look in his eyes—that wild 
look— And—get this now— You botk grabbed for the gun. 
Whatever else we weave in afterwards, that’s there from the 
start. You spent a sleepless night tossing about— 

Roxte—And walking the floor— (Buzzer.) 

FLrynN—Here comes Sunshine now, and that dress— 

Roxre—What’s the matter with it? 

FLyNN—You ought to have something simple—plain—dark— 
And slick down your hair— 

Roxre—How will this do? 

FLYNN—AIll right, get into that,—and don’t forget—Regret— 
Remorse— 

Roxre—I got you— (Turns to Fiynn.) And we both 
grabbed for the gun. 


Mary Sunshine, of the Star, is a sweet child and fearfully sym- 
pathetic. The Roxie Hart case is just thrilling to her. Her 
story has aroused every one’s sympathy. Ever so many lovely 
letters have come in as a result of the Star’s offer to pay $10 a 
day for the best letter received, and there have been flowers 
from groups of college boys. 

Jake, who is still on the story for the Gazette, is also in for 
new material. It is Jake who suggests a way to raise the re- 
maining $3,000 which worries Flynn so desperately. Let them 
organize a sale, an auction, of Roxie’s junk—her furniture, 
clothes, anything. The public is sure to fall for that. “They'll 
go wild at the chance to own a tea cup drank out of by a real 
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live murderess,”’ Jake insists, “and of course zf ske dies by due 
process of the law the value is enhanced. And we could use a 
carload of underwear.” 

There is one small stumbling block in the way, admits Roxie, 
when she is called into the conference. Her stuff isn’t paid for! 
But Jake is still excited by the possibilities of the scheme. “The 
mirror of Marie Antoinette, Carrie Nation’s Hatchet, the bed of 
Roxie Hart—why, kid, they’re museum pieces!” 

The auction is finally agreed upon, the first $500 to go for 
another outfit of clothes for Roxie, and the beautiful murderess 
is turned over to Mary Sunshine. 


SUNSHINE—Now, my dear—let’s finish our little talk. You 
were saying you had given your all. 

RoxiE (having seated herself in chair)—I have given all. All 
that a woman can give. 

SUNSHINE—Yes—yes! 

RoxrE—And now the mad whirl is over—crushed on the wheel 
of life—butterfly—a butterfly—the moth and the flame— 

SUNSHINE (scribbling)—And what caused you to— 

Roxie (sadly)—But dancing feet find sorrow— 

SUNSHINE—Dancing—jazz? The Charleston? Shall we say 
the Charleston, Mrs. Hart? And er—drink—you had been 
drinking? 

Roxre—Oh, yes, I was drunk, my dear, dead drunk! 

SUNSHINE—Oh, lovely, lovely—my paper’s dry, you know. 
. .. 50 you would advise girls to avoid jazz and drink—what 
else, Mrs. Hart? How did you happen to... just why did 
YOu. shoot: Ais 

ROXIE (grows dramatic)—I was insane! Crazy! 

SUNSHINE—Oh, dear! 

Roxie (hastily)—Not enough for the asylum, you know— 
over with right away. 

SUNSHINE (nods)—Temporary insanity. 
~ Roxrte—For I really have the tenderest heart in the world— 
wouldn’t hurt a worm... not even (with VreLMa’s tremolo) 
aworm.... 

SUNSHINE (sympathetically)—And what brought it on? 

Roxire—He—he threatened my life— 

SUNSHINE—What a terrible man! 

Roxie (bows head in hands)—Oh, he was! Very terrible! 


Two dinners arrive for Roxie—one from Weiser’s around the 
corner, another, a chicken dinner, from an Unknown Admirer 
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with a card reading “My heart and hand are at your feet, with 
you my life would be complete.” 

A moment later Roxie is busy with her meal, although she is 
sure that every mouthful will choke her. 


Roxie (forces herself to a more languid pace)—The first bite 
I’ve tasted since he went to his reward... . (Presses handker- 
chief to her eves.) 

SUNSHINE—Dear Mrs. Hart! 

Roxige—Oh, if I could only bring him back! How gladly 
. . . how gladly I’d give my own life! (Chokes with emotion, 
takes a few healthy bites.) And sleep—I can’t sleep either... . 
All night I walked about—tossing the floor. 

SUNSHINE—Oh, my dear. 

RoxiE (in hollow tone)—Always his face coming toward me 
(her emotion raises as she lives through it all) with that ter- 
rible look—that wild look in his eyes—(dramatic pause as she 
reaches forth her hand)—and we both grabbed for the gun!— 
And I shot—to save my honor— (Listening to the singing.) 
Isn’t that lovely—The Salvation Army—I love to hear it! I’m 
so awful refined— I was born in a convent! 

The curtain falls. 


A month elapses. It is an early afternoon in May. Roxie 
is resting in her bunk and Velma is being groomed for her trial, 
the matron helping her fit one of her newer gowns. “Velma 
looks ten years younger. Her shingle bob glistens, and there’s 
a tangerine rouge (from the huge makeup box on the table) on 
her cheeks and lips.” Velma is not happy, however. The gown 
she has counted on most has not arrived. She could just kill 
Marshall Field! 

Liz, scrubbing the floors and sane for the moment, is inclined 
to make sneering remarks about Velma and her success as a 
decorative plaintiff. Roxie, too, is bitter because of the atten- 
tion that is being paid this bunch of four-fiushers who think 
they’re so important. Roxie’s jealous, according to Liz. She’s 
out of the limelight now, and miserable. 

“Says she’s got a headache, but it ain’t,” Liz reports to Jake, 
when the Gazette happens in. ‘No, sireee. A broken nose— 
that’s what it is—out of joint because Velma’s /7’ now instead 
uv her. No more presents or letters—except from that durned 


fool admirer.” 
Jake’s attitude bears out Liz. He frankly confesses to Roxie 
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that she is no longer in the news, though she tries desperately 
to convince him that she is. 


Roxie (wearily)—I can’t sleep—my head hurts so! I’ve had 
a terrible night! Tossed and wept, sobbed remorse— 

JakE—Oh, my God, don’t start that again! Nobody gives a 
damn how yourre sleeping. 

Roxie (shrilly)—They do too! Don’t you remember— 
(Follows him.) 

JakE—Sure, once—when the story was new, but it’s dead now. 
You’ll have to pull a better line than that. 

RoxtE (with sudden inspiration)—I’ve got it: a scoop for 
you—a front-page story! 

JAKE (skeptically)—Yeah? 

RoxiE—It’s a dress—you can raffle it off—sell chances on it— 
(takes from box and goes on, inspired, as he shakes his head in 
rejection—impressively)—the dress I wore the first time I ever 
went wrong! 

Jake—Oh, my God! 

RoxiE—It’s a museum piece. 

JaxeE—Then put it back in the case. 

Rox1E—Illl give it to another paper. 

JAKE—Try it— Roxie, you sure are a publicity hound! 
You’ve got it bad, kid. Now listen: You'll have another fling 
at the front page when your trial starts, but until then there’s 
not a chance in the world! For they’ve caught Kitty Baxter! 

Roxre—Oh, my God, another one! 

Jake—And she’s got you faded, Roxie. She’s a Tiger Cat 
and you’re just a little white kitten. But I will do this for you: 
use you in a picture with her: “The Jazz Slayer meets the Ban- 
dit Queen.” 

Roxie—Nothing doing. 

Jaxe—Whole cheese or none, huh? 

RoxteE—Yep. 

Jake—Suit yourself. But if you can’t play ball, you’d better 
curl up (nods toward cell) and go to sleep for the next four 
months. 

Roxie (genuinely startled)—Four months! It ain’t goin’ to 
be that long! 

JakE—Sure! The September calendar—maybe October. Billy 
goes abroad for July and August. 

Rox1e—Whai! Hoofs it to Europe on my money—the clothes 
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I sold off my back to pay him? And I stay cooped up here! 
(Eyes flash.) Do you think I’m goin’ to stand for that? 

JAKE (calmly)—Sure. What can you do about it? 

Roxie (determinedly)—I don’t know, but ... (Taps foot, 
thinking.) God damn it, and I got my clothes all planned for a 
summer trial! 


Roxie is increasingly depressed as she sees herself slipping far- 
ther and farther from the center of interest and begins to worry 
about the outcome of her case. She hears the story of Moon- 
shine Maggie, the ignorant Hunyak convicted for the death of a 
man to whom she sold liquor. What is it that juries think 
about? They don’t think, Jake tells her. What counts most 
with them is bein’ a woman. 

“But look at Maggie,” prompts Roxie. 

“That wasn’t the jury’s fault,” insists Jake. “She had a bum 
lawyer. . . . D’yuh remember the Harlan case? She fed lysol 
to her two step-children and the baby died; and the last day of 
the trial they had the other one run down the aisle cryin’ 
“Mamma! Mamma!” and the jury sent her home to her hus- 
band and the dear little one who needed her! . . . And now this 
Hunyak. God, what a waste—a decent lawyer with a sob like 
that would have had a jury wiping its eyes and giving her a 
medal. Gee! Kinda gets me, wastin’ a kid like that!” 

Now Velma is off to her trial, amid the shouts of her mates. 
And the police have brought in “Go-to-hell Kitty,” “a wiry young 
tough with insolent eyes set deep in a thin white face, square 
hard jaw and straight scarlet mouth.” Kitty is defiant and proud 
of her crime. She stuck up a guy and they got her, and that’s 
that! Jake is interested in Kitty’s story. Mary Sunshine tries 
to interview her and is cursed for her pains. Roxie even tries 
to get into the new story by giving her opinion of the newcomer, 
and offering to fight her, only to be pulled away and set back 
for her pains. 

Suddenly the light of inspiration flashes in Roxie’s eyes. She 
shrieks and falls in a fake faint. Now the excitement swirls 
around her again. The matron rushes for water. Jake offers to 
call the doctor. Mary Sunshine is all sympathy and attention. 
Gradually Roxie recovers from the attack. Her eyes open 
slowly, she moans and cries. 

“Oh, dear—oh, dear—I can’t stand it?” 

“Stand what, darling?” sympathetically inquires Mary Sun- 
shine. “Tell me.” 
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“Go ’way, let me alone,’ wails Roxie. “Here in jail—oh, 
dear! My—my baby!” And then she adds, wanly—“When my 
child is born!” 

She has the attention now—all of it. Jake is sure a doctor 
is needed. Sunshine is filled with womanly anxiety. Even Flynn, 
rushing in, feels the excitement and exults at the news. 


FLryNN—What’s this, young lady? Why didn’t you let me 
know? : 

RoxtE (sweetly)—I did try to but you wouldn’t come. 

Frynn—Umm, yes....I1 was busy. Well, well, it’s all 
right now. 

RoxiE (with sweet bitterness)—“‘All right?” 

SUNSHINE (to Roxre)—Isn’t it gorgeous? Aren’t you glad? 

RoxiE—“Glad?” Oh! (Gives a moan.) To have your baby 
born here? 

SUNSHINE—Wonderful! J’ll phone all the women’s clubs, the 
Parent-Teachers, the Civic League! We'll ask for letters: 
“Shall an Innocent Child Bear the Stigma of Jail?” 

Jaxe—They’ll eat it alive! 

FLYNN (to SUNSHINE)—Good! And then a petition— 

SUNSHINE—Oh, yes, miles and miles of names! 

FrynN—Asking that she be granted bail so that an innocent 
babe can be born in God’s great outdoors! (Arm sweeps the 
Western hemisphere.) 

Jake—But you won’t wait for that, will you? When—? 

SUNSHINE—When is it to be? 

RoxtE—Oh! (Closes her eyes a minute.) Not till fall— 
September. 

FLryNN—Then ['l rush it to the jury in June. 

SUNSHINE—What jury would condemn a mother-to-be! 

JAKE (to FLYNN)—Could a jury condemn her to death, or 
would it be passing judgment on two lives instead of one? And 
if they did, could the sentence be executed, or— 

FLYNN—See the State’s Attorney on that. (Chuckles.) It’s 
a solar plexus for them, all right! 

Roxie (sits up dramatically)—My own life doesn’t matter, 
but that of my child . . .. (Sinks back.) 

FLrynN—Don’t worry, my dear: The American public will 
fight to death for your innocent unborn babe! 

JAKE—Say, this will make the editorial page as well as the 
news—somethin’ to scrap about. 

FLYNN—A challenge to every red-blooded man! 
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SUNSHINE—And every true woman! Why, motherhood itself 
is at stake, isn’t it, Mr. Flynn? Oh, wouldn’t it be wonderful 
if the trial could come just before Mother’s Day! (Buzzer— 
MATRON exits.) 

Roxie (soulfully)—You’ve been so kind to me... . If it’s 
a girl, ’m goin’ to name it after you! 

SUNSHINE (pats her head)—You darling . . . that’s just too 
SIDECI en stele 

Roxre—And if it’s a boy, after you, Jake. 

JakE—Hell, no! (Quickly.) Name it for Billy here. 

FLYNN (also in alarm as she looks up at him)—Oh, no—no. 


Then the question arises as to the paternity of Roxie’s child. 
Who is the father? Amos Hart happens to call at the moment, 
and he too is interested—until he hears the baby is to be born 
in September. Being a bookkeeper he can figure quickly and as 
quickly he withdraws from the situation. Nobody is going to 
put anything over on Amos. 


FryNN—My client needs your support, Mr. Hart. 

Amos (bitterly) —Yeah—‘Meal Ticket’—that’s all I’ve ever 
been!—Say, you can’t make a fool out of me/ 

JakE—What are you going to do—divorce her? 

Amos (loftily)—I ain’t sayin’ what Vl do! (Starts off but 
hangs on the edge as BABE is admitted with camera.) 

Matron—All right, Babe, go right in. 

JaxE—Oh, Babe, a couple uh flashes here! (Base has started 
towards stairs. Turns back and looks at Roxie.) 

Base—Not that lens-louse—I’m after the Tiger Girl! 

JakE—It’s a scoop, kid, come on! (With a grand gesture 
toward RoxiE.) Waitin’ the works. A baby— 

Base (sets up camera; to Amos, who has gradually edged 
closer)—Well, Court-plaster, you in on this? 

FLYNN (doesn’t give him a chance to answer)—No! He’s 
cast her off, forsaken her... . 

Amos—wWait till I see my lawyer. September—hell! (Fvits.) 

Jaxe—Here you are, Roxie. (Places chair for her. Roxie 
sits and stretches out her arms to where Amos has gone—when 
she’s sure he has gone.) 

Roxre—Amos! My husband! He deserted me in my hour of 
need! 

BaBe—Look at the camera, sweetheart! 

Roxie—Wait a minute. (To SuNSHINE.) My sewing. 
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(SUNSHINE hands her the baby dress left by Hunyak in rocking 
chair.) I made every stitch myself. (Holds up baby dress.) 
FrynN—Deserted wife and mother. 
Jaxe—Hot stuff! 
Base—Hold it! (FYash/) 
The curtain falls. 


ACT tii 


Seven weeks later, a morning in June, Roxie Hart and Billy 
Flynn are rehearsing the closing scenes planned for the trial. 
They are in the prisoner’s room adjoining the courtroom. A 
bailiff is sitting by the door asleep in a tilted chair. Roxie is 
sitting in a chair turned relatively as it will be later in the wit- 
ness stand. “She wears a dress with meaning, heavy white 
crépe with surplice collar and bishop sleeves, white shoes and 
hose of perplexing nudity. Her feet are crossed carelessly and 
one lily hand dangles a cigarette. Her eyes, wide and innocent, 
stare soulfully at the blank wall that represents the jury. Flynn 
paces up and down, coaching from the sidelines.” 

Roxie has got as far as ““My innocent unborn babe—” 

“Throw your head back—nobly,” prompts Flynn. ‘“That’s 
right. Wait—don’t look at the jury on that—you forget them— 
seek the eyes of your husband.” 

The rehearsal proceeds. Roxie knows her story now—knows 
it so well she could repeat it in her sleep. Now she is instructed 
as to her attitude toward Prosecutor Harrison. “Remember, no 
matter what he says, or how mad he gets—you shrink—and 
cower—and cry—till the jury are ready to knock him down. 
They always lose when they bulldoze a woman.” 

There is the matter of the confessions, and the force, the brutal 
force, used to extract them from her. “And when you answer 
him—TI don’t know!’ ‘I don’t remember!’ (he acts the part 
for her) weak, faint, frightened—always to the jury—with a lit- 
tle flutter—especially that 20-minute egg in the corner.” 

“Say, you don’t have to tell me how to handle them babies. 
I ain’t watched them three days for nothin’, I’ve done every- 
thing but give them my telephone number.” 

“That'll come later. Beautiful work!” 

Mary Sunshine is in with a big bouquet of flowers from the 
Parent-Teachers Society. She also reports the arrival of another 
baby carriage, which makes five in all. There have also been 
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more proposals of marriage. One from a New York millionaire 
who wants to adopt Roxie. Outside the courtroom is jammed 
with the biggest crowd since the Loeb-Leopold trial. 

With the room to themselves again Flynn goes on with his 
plea. He and Harrison have agreed on three hours each for 
the summing up. “To the jury by 8, and a verdict by 10~ 
that'll catch the home editions,” is Flynn’s plan. 

Roxie is a little worried about her clothes. If she goes free 
to-night how can she walk out without a coat? “I don’t give 
a damn if you wear gunny sack after the verdict,” coldly admits 
Flynn. But Roxie is awfully afraid she won’t be able to re- 
member her part unless she has a new coat. And Flynn re- 
luctantly advances the money. 


FLrynN—Helll ask you why you didn’t tell the police this story 
in the first place. ... 

RoxiE—Yeah, I’ve been worried about that, too. 

FLyNN—You droop your head. ... “‘Gentlemen” ... “Let 
us think.” ... (She puts her head up. He motions her to put 
her head down.) ‘When and to whom did she finally reveal the 
dearest secret of a woman’s heart?” (ROXIE crosses her legs.) 
Uncross your legs. . . . “Only after long gray days in jail when 
her soul cried out for sympathy. ...” Then Ill point to Mary 
Sunshine. .. . (RoxrE watching Fiynn.) ‘To a woman. And 
the State’s Attorney wonders why she didn’t confide in him!” 
And you look modest. 

Rox1E—Still droopin’? 

FLYNN (nods)—“They threatened and tortured and were suc- 
cessful in tearing from her the confessions of her weakness—”’ 

Roxie (looks up)—What do I do? 

FLYNN (waves for silence; RoxtE looks down)—‘The frailty 
that is woman in loving too well, but she kept locked within the 
sanctuary of her heart (Roxie with her own initiative, tries 
to follow with effective pantomime) the sacred secret of her 
coming motherhood.” (Looks up and catches her in ludicrous 
pose.) What the hell— 

Roxie (with dignity)—I’m only trying to do what you say. 

FLyNN (grimly)—We'’re not playing charades. Droop— 
(she droops) that’s all you do: droop. . . . Then I turn toward 
you: “I’m thankful! I’m. glad! I’m proud that you did, Roxie 
Hart!” 

Roxie (lifts her head expectantly)—Then what do I do? 
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Frynn (glares at her)—What do you want to do—turn a 
cart-wheel? 

Roxie (rebelliously)—Looks kinda dumb just to s7é there. 

FLyNN—I'll take care of that. You droop and that’s all, for 
you. 


Roxie isn’t as well pleased as she might be with Flynn’s atti- 
tude. She feels that this is her show and she is paying for it. 
And she doesn’t propose that any damned old crook is going to 
take it away from her. 

Flynn answers her as vigorously as she attacks him and they 
are on the point of a serious quarrel when the reconvening of 
court is announced. 

“Come on, Cinderella, the stage is set,” shouts Jake. 

“Flynn hands Roxie a bunch of lilies of the valley, Roxie ad- 
justs her expression to one of wistful innocence and walks slowly 
toward the door. 

“A brave little woman,” agrees Flynn, for the benefit of the 
listeners. He gathers up his briefs and papers and the proces- 
sion to the courtroom starts as the curtain falls. 


The scene changes to the courtroom, with the trial in session. 
Judge Canton, “‘a closely shaven gentleman in the forties, is on 
the bench, and the jury, largely the middle-aged fatherly type, 
are in the box.” 

A half dozen reporters occupy the press seats. Amos Hart 
is on the stand and Harrison is trying to get him to acknowledge 
his familiarity with Roxie’s confession. He gets little from 
Amos but evasions and disgustedly turns him over to Flynn. 

Flynn worms from Amos his doubt of the paternity of Roxie’s 
child, his. admission that it was because he did not intend to 
have anything put over on him that he had divorced his wife in 
May, and that it was largely on the statements of the district 
attorney’s office that he had decided on that action. If he were 
convinced that he was the father of Roxie’s child, Amos hesi- 
tatingly admits, he would be willing to take her back, and is 
quickly excused. 

The state rests and Roxie is called. Immediately the court- 
room is in turmoil. The moving picture men are summoned, 
the Judge adjusts his tie and moves over by Roxie, to be sure 
he is in line with the cameras, the photographers set their ma- 
chines and call for the Kleig lights. As the witness is being 
sworn the cameras whir and click and the action is of the scene 
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officially recorded. Then the lights and cameras are taken out 
and the trial is resumed. 

Modestly and in subdued tones Roxie retells the story of her 
meeting with Casely; of how she and a girl friend were seeking 
shelter from a sudden rain and Casely appeared, offering his um- 
brella; of how he escorted the girls home; of how he met them 
again the next day, and the next, and finally of the time he 
took her to the Policemen’s Benefit ball. Gradually their friend- 
ship deepened into a more intimate relation, largely because 
Roxie had quarreled with her husband. She had wanted a home, 
a real home, and kiddies. She never, never knew that Casely 
was a married man and she was most unhappy when she real- 
ized what she was doing. 

She admits her confession, but moé the confession the state 
has produced. She doesn’t remember that at all. She was much 
too hysterical at the time. 

Arrived at the night of the killing she tells of Casely’s visit, 
of his plying her with liquor, and of his ungovernable rage when 
he learned of her delicate condition. Because of that he swore 
to kill her. 


Frynn—Now, Roxie, tell the jury just what happened next. 

RoxrE—The pillows were thrown back, and my—Mr. Hart’s 
revolver was layin’ there. He grabbed—I knocked it from his 
hand. It fell to the floor and he whirled me aside—back by the 
dresser now—and we both grabbed for the gun. I reached it 
first, then he started toward me. ... I can see him now with 
that awful look in his eyes— 

Frynn (slightly behind and to left of Roxie through the 
speeches, coaching her and egging her on)—What kind of look? 
Describe it to the jury. 

Roxre—I can’t describe it; but a terrible look—angry— 
wild— 

FLYNN (purrs)—Were you afraid? Did you think he meant 
to kill you? 

Roxie (shudders)—Oh, yes, sir! I knew if he once reached 
the’ gun 7. 3.. 

FLYNN (purrs more deeply)—It was his life then or yours? 

Roxie—Yes, sir. (Faintly as she lifts her eyes.) And not 
... just mine... (Pause, then continues dramatic narrative.) 
Coming right toward me, with that awful look—that wild look 
...I1 closed my eyes...and... (Barely whispers.) 
shot; si 
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FrynN—lIn defense of your life? 
Roxie (lifts her head nobly)—To save my husband’s innocent 


unborn child! 
FLYNN (with wave of hand to Harrison)—Take the witness. 


The dropping of the curtain covers a lapse of several hours. 
When it rises it is late afternoon and Flynn is making his clos- 
ing plea. ‘He stands before the jury—this is the hour he earns 
the five thousand. And Billy Sunday himself never worked 
harder, with muscle as well as brain, minus coat and collar, with 
perspiration standing in great beads on his forehead. He’s fight- 
ing, gentlemen, fighting, with every drop of his blood, for the 
life of that brave little woman. The jury half asleep, enthralled, 
hang on each word and follow every gesture. The press watch 
benignly; they know his whole bag of tricks, but Billy’s always 
worth watching. Even the Judge listens, but in sleepy pose— 
All are reclining in seats or against walls. And Roxie? This 
scene is really the close of an hour’s duel between Roxie and 
Flynn. When the curtain goes up, honors are even and she is 
faithfully registering the emotions outlined for her in rehearsal. 
Gradually, however, she extends her field; deeper emotion, ges- 
ture, writhing. She works for her audience—the jury; and they, 
fascinated, are torn between her contortions and the fervid orator. 
Flynn, who feels them slipping, turns—when his speech permits— 
and tries to stop her with furtive gesture. Of course she is 
oblivious, and he is forced to redouble his own efforts—louder 
tone—wilder manner—to drown her out. Until toward the end 
you have them both playing in grand crescendo.” 


FLtyNN—Do vou believe, gentlemen, that’s a word-for-word 
confession? Of course not! No human being could have made 
such a deliberate, coherent statement—certainly not this delicate, 
frightened girl. . . . No, there was careful selection; a bit here— 
(lifts out morsels from the air)—a bit here—an addition, dele- 
tions—anything to build up his case! (He is hoarsely confi- 
dential.) He’s got to bring home a conviction or LosE HIS 
jos! (All eyes are turned in scorn toward Harrison, who 
slinks down with eyes downcast.) And then when he read it to 
you: malicious twists of meaning . . . (veads as HARRISON read 
in former scene) “but he didn’t get that far...” ‘“Ques- 
tion: Why not?” “Answer: Because, by God, I shot him.” 
(Roxie bangs table.) That’s the way he read it to you, isn’t it? 
(Jury look aggrieved—it’s true; he flings the paper on the table.) 
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He would have you believe, gentlemen, that child sitting there— 
(RoxtE lifts her head—the picture of girlish innocence.) swore— 
(He gestures toward Roxie—then back to the jury—then back 
to RoxIE again—calling attention to her innocence.) Those were 
her words, yes, but—ah! what a different meaning! This beast, 
this drunken brute, who had forced his way into her home—and 
remember, gentlemen, if she had shot him down then, the law 
would have upheld her!—was coming toward her, threatening her 
life . . . (Breaks off and resumes in melancholy tone.) What 
was the future to her? Crushed, betrayed, broken-hearted .. . 
Nothing—less than nothing. But the little life that fluttered 
beneath her heart (taps his fountain-pen pocket) ah! mother- 
love stirred within her . . . and those words were a tribute to 
her Omnipotent Maker who stood by in her hour of need: (He 
brings it out with ministerial reverence—Roxie’s gaze is directed 
heavenward and her hands clasped to her heart in prayer.) “By 
God I shot him.” (Jury looks relieved—effective pause while 
little Eva does her stuff. FLYNN goes on quickly.) 

I’m sorry she loved as she did. I’m sorry this monster preyed 
upon her innocence—I wish he had never entered that happy little 
home. (Crosses down stage—looks at RoxtE—Roxte’s legs 
crossed—she immediately straightens up. FLYNN turns his back 
on her.) 

If sorrow could avail (he warms up) Fred Casely would be 
here now, for she’d give her life and gladly to bring the dead 
man back! (Looks at Roxie who nods her head in ecstatic con- 
firmation and begins enthusiastic pantomime.) 

But we can’t do that, gentlemen. (Melancholy.) 

You may take her life as the State asks, but it won’t bring 
Casely back. (Looking fixedly at her. Roxie starts to cry. 
FLYNN turns back with satisfaction to jury.) 

And for what purpose? (Voice rings out.) 

Do you hear that weeping girl? (Roxie has her head in her 
hand—gives a big cry. FLyNN’s finger darts to the tailor.) 

Do you? (Roxie lifts her head.) (Roxie puts her head down 
again at each “do you.”) (To the hard-boiled egg in the corner.) 

Do you? (They don’t—he continues.) For her reformation? 
She learned her lesson, gentlemen, in that dark hour alone. For 
punishment? My God, she’s punished enough! No—none of 
these! But to satisfy the greedy ambition of the prosecution! 
Prosecution?—No, Persecution. 

(Roxie rises—crying—to her feet. She is crying so loud now 
she is almost drowning his voice. FLYNN is trying to stop her.) 
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You ask for her life, gentlemen—by one who would climb to fame 
on dead bodies! (Pause, filled with Roxte’s sobs, almost wails.) 
We can’t give her happiness— (Looks at Roxir. The Jury are 
with her.) No, it is too late for that. (Crosses quickly to her. 
RoxiE has stretched her arms out towards jury. FLYNN tries to 
block her from jury by turning his back on her— As he moves 
towards jury Roxie follows.) 

Roxie—Mine baby—mine baby!!! (Holding out her arms 
toward jury.) 

FLYNN (moving towards jury)—Betrayed, crushed, we can 
only let her pick up the broken fragments of life, the tangled 
threads— (During this scene Roxie tries to appeal to the jury, 
and FLYNN tries to keep in front of her as she shifts up and down 
to right and left of him, she finally lands below him.) We can 
give her another chance! (She totters and flops into his arms, in 
a faint, jury rise and bend forward. Everybody bends forward.) 
We rest, your Honor; you may give the case to the jury. 


The curtain is down again briefly. At its rise it is ten o’clock 
that night. The courtroom is gloomy and dull. Only Flynn, the 
reporters and photographers await the final scene. A poker game 
has just been finished at the clerk’s desk. Jake, at the door of the 
jury room, is listening for some evidence of activity inside. He 
hears enough to know that the jury has finished discussing the 
Klan and Prohibition and should be ready to report before long. 
It stands, he believes, 10 to 2. 

“Lights!” shouts Babe, the photographer, loudly, and slyly 
adds, “If that don’t bring ’em, it’s Gabriel’s cue.” 

Immediately there is a stir. The judge enters with his robe on 
his arm. Roxie dashes in from the next room, her face alight. 

“Pitchers?” she inquires, eagerly. 

Now the lights are turned up and the court attachés take their 
places. ‘Flynn leads Roxie from the prisoner’s room as in a 
bridal procession. Roxie has a handsome new coat over her 
dress.” They face the judge. The jury foreman hands up the 
verdict. 

“We, the jury, find the defendant not guilty!” 

“Roxie rushes with a wild shriek—to judge. Everybody cheer- 
ing. Roxie kisses Judge. Then she embraces Stenographer— 
and anybody else within reach. Rushes down to table—the chairs 
being pulled out for her to mount it. Jury crowd out towards her 
filling stage.” 
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Roxie (on table)—Dear friends, kind friends, who have stood 
by me in the dark hours of the past—His Honor—Mr. Flynn— 
Mr. Callahan—Mary Sunshine—and all you guys on the jury: 
You’ve been so kind to me—so—so encouragin’—that I’m goin’ 
to do somethin’ for you— (Bang, bang, bang—outside. Three 
shots.) (Woman’s shriek—Sergt. of Police yells out—general 
murmur.) 

JAKE—What the hell! 

SuNsHinE—Another murder! (Police whistle off Left. All 
break and rush off.) 

RoxreE—Hey, you! Come back here! * Wait a minute— I want 
to tell you something! (Rocks arms.) Mine baby, mine baby! 
(Bursts into rage.) You God-damn bums, walkin’ out on me 
when I want to make a speech! (Climbs down and starts after 
them.) It’s important—it’s news— 

FLrynN—Forget it; you’re all washed up. 

Roxte—I am not washed up! I’m goin’ in vaudeville—I’m 
famous! 

Amos (who has entered after the walkout)—What! 

Roxre—Sure! Booked solid for ten weeks. 

Amos—But the wedding— 

RoxtE—No wedding—it will ruin my career— 

Amos—But the ring— 

RoxiE (grabs it)—I'll keep it to remember you by! 

Amos—But the baby, Roxie, the baby— 

RoxtE—What baby? My God, do I look like an amachure! 

Frynn—Oh, my God! (Base rushes in—across to Roxie.) 

Base—Another case for you, Billy. It won’t take a minute, 
Sergeant, a pitcher uh the two with you here between ’em. 

(Sergeant enters dragging on MaCHINE-GUN-RosIE. Woman 
reporter backing on in front of her—SuNSHINE following her.) 

Jaxe—Another jane out for trigger practice—bumped off the 
boy friend! Gee, ain’t God good to the papers! Come on, 
Carrots,—a picture of you with Machine-Gun-Rosie!—The Jazz- 
Slayer meets the Cicero-Kid! Shake hands! 

Roste—No! (Jerks away and throws arm up to cover 
face.) I don’t want to be in the papers! 

Roxie (who has crossed to her—jerks her arm down)—Come 
on, sister, yuh gotta play ball; this is Curcaco! Pitchers! 

Bape—Right in the camera now! sweethearts—smile, more, 
just a little more—big— 

The curtain falls. 


THE CONSTANT WIFE 
A Comedy in Three Acts 


By W. SomerseT MaucHam 


AFTER the death of Charles Frohman Ethel Barrymore, 
among other stars directed by him, continued briefly with the 
succeeding management and then ventured into other fields. For 
a number of seasons she was with Arthur Hopkins, and once she 
tried a Shakespearean repertoire with Walter Hampden. 

This season, however, she came back to the Frohman Company 
at the suggestion of Gilbert Miller, general director of Charles 
Frohman, Inc., to play a part eminently suited to her style in 
W. S. Maugham’s comedy, “The Constant Wife.” It proved a 
happy move. Miss Barrymore’s successes have been rather widely 
spaced the last several years, and she has been far from satisfied. 
This one quickly reéstablished her with a public that had tem- 
porarily suffered a strain upon its loyalty. 

The Maugham comedy, produced at the Maxine Elliott Theatre 
in late November, was popularly acclaimed and had not the 
slightest difficulty running through the season. It was the nearest 
thing to a high comedy success the winter boasted. 

The Barrymore part is that of Constance, wife of John Mid- 
dleton, an eminent London surgeon. At the moment of the play’s 
beginning Constance is avoiding with not a little effort the gossip 
she feels her friends and well wishers are determined to relate to 
her—gossip concerning her husband and one of her best friends. 

Constance’s sister Martha, for one, is positive that Constance 
should be told about John and she has come to the Middleton 
home in Harley Street this morning to be the bearer of the in- 
teresting but unhappy tale. She is temporarily deterred, how- 
ever, by her mother, Mrs. Culver, who is elderly, pleasant and 
wise. They meet in Constance’s drawing-room. 

It is Martha’s argument that the truth, being the truth, should 
be told. She is sure that her sister is a very unhappy woman and 
doubtless greatly in need of confidants. 

Their mother, on the other hand, is equally convinced that 
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Constance is as happy as any woman in her set and likely to 
remain so if she can be protected from her friends. ‘She eats 
well, sleeps well, dresses well and she’s losing weight,” reports 
the mother. “No woman can be unhappy in those circum- 
stances.” 

Furthermore Mrs. Culver has been brought up to believe that 
men are naturally wicked. “Constance and John have been mar- 
ried for fifteen years,” she reminds Martha and Barbara Faw- 
cett, who has joined them. ‘John is a very agreeable man. I’ve 
sometimes wondered whether he was any more faithful to his 
wife than most husbands, but as it was no concern of mine I 
didn’t let my mind dwell on it.” 

Marie-Louise Durham, it now appears, is the object of John 
Middleton’s philanderings. Marie-Louise is, according to the 
women, a pretty thing but a little silly, and Constance’s best 
friend. The younger women are righteously indignant that Con- 
stance should be so publicly humiliated. Still, Mrs. Culver re- 
peats, many worse situations might be as easily imagined. 


Mrs. Cutver—It may be that with advancing years my ar- 
teries have hardened. .I am unable to attach any great impor- 
tance to the philanderings of men. I think it’s their nature. 
John is a very hard-working surgeon. If he likes to lunch and 
dine with a pretty woman now and then I don’t think he’s much to 
blame. It must be very tiresome to have three meals a day with 
the same woman for seven days a week. I’m a little bored my- 
self sometimes at seeing Martha opposite me at the dinner table. 
And men can’t stand boredom as well as women. 

MartHa—lI’m sure I’m very much obliged to you, mother. 

BarBaRA (significantly)—But they’re not only lunching and 
dining together. 

Mrs. CuLtvER—You fear the worst, my dear? 

Barbara (with solemnity)—I know the worst. 

Mrs. Cutver—I always think that’s such a comfort. With 
closed doors and no one listening to us, so long as a man is kind 
and civil to his wife, do you blame him very much if he strays 
occasionally from the narrow path of virtue. 

Martua—Do you mean to say that you attach no importance 
to husbands and wives keeping their marriage vows? 

Mrs. Cutver—I think wives should. ; 

BarBara—But that’s grossly unfair! Why should they any 
more than men? 

Mrs. CuLver—Because on the whole they like it. We ascribe 
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a great deal of merit to ourselves because we’re faithful to our 
husbands. I don’t believe we deserve it for a minute. We're 
naturally faithful creatures and we’re faithful because we have 
no particular inclination to be anything else. 

BarRBARA—I wonder. - 

Mrs. Cutver—My dear, you are a widow and perfectly free. 
Have you really had any great desire to do anything which the 
world might say you shouldn’t? 

BaRBARA—I have my business. When you work hard eight 
hours a day you don’t much want to be bothered with love. In 
the evening the tired business woman wants to go to a musical 
comedy or play cards. She doesn’t want to be worried with 
adoring males. 

MartHa—By the way, how is your business? 

BarBarA—Growing by leaps and bounds. As a matter of fact 
I came here to-day to ask Constance if she would like to come 
in with me. 

Mrs. CuLtver—Why should she. John earns plenty of money. 

BarBAarA—Well, I thought that if things came to a crisis she 
might like to know that her independence was assured. 

Mrs. CuLvEr—Oh, you want them to come to a crisis too. 

BarBARA—NO, of course I don’t. But, you know, they can’t 
go on like this. It’s a miracle that Constance hasn’t heard yet. 
She’s bound to find out soon. 

Mrs. CuLver—I suppose it’s inevitable. 

MartHa—lI hope she’ll find out as quickly as possible. I still 
think it’s mother’s duty to tell her. 

Mrs. CuLvER—Which I have no intention of doing. 

MartHa—And if mother won’t I think I ought. 

Mrs. CuLtveEr—Which I have no intention of permitting. 


The talk has turned to what will happen when Constance does 
find out, as she inevitably must do, when Constance herself ap- 
pears. “She is a handsome woman of six and thirty,” and she 
is all apologies for not being there when her callers arrived. She 
has been shopping with Marie-Louise. 

A moment later Marie-Louise pops in. ‘She is a very pretty 
little thing, beautifully dressed; of the clinging, large-eyed type.” 

In the exchange of intimacies Marie-Louise admits that it was 
because she had been lunching with a beau that she could not 
go to lunch with Constance. But she refuses, on the advice of 
Constance, to tell who her beau was. Casually, and with no 
suspicion of her guestioners’ implied doubts, Marie-Louise admits 
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that her husband is quite devoted to her and is such a sweet 
thing that even if he were to see her with a beau it would require 
more than the evidence of his eyes to persuade him that she 
was doing anything she shouldn’t. 

John Middleton is heard arriving below and is brought up. 
“He is a tall, spare man of about 40,” and in a mood of such 
amiability that he is even ready to pay pretty compliments to his 
mother-in-law. 

His greeting of Marie-Louise is quite formally correct, and he 
inquires politely as to the whereabouts of her husband. Marie- 
Louise as formally reports that gentleman as being as incorrigible 
as usual. She has just been talking with him over the phone and 
he has told her that he will have to go down to Birmingham for 
the night. It’s such a bore. 

Constance promptly invites Marie-Louise to dine with her and 
John, but Marie-Louise doesn’t think she will. She’s so tired 
out. Neither can John be home to dinner. He remembers he 
has an acute appendix to do. 

“You’ve got a wonderful profession, John,” observes the sus- 
picious Martha. “If you ever want to do anything or go any- 
where you’ve only got to say that you’ve got an operation and no 
one can prove it’s a lie.” 

“Oh, my dear, you mustn’t put suspicions in my innocent 
head,” quickly interposes Constance. “It never would occur to 
John to be so deceitful. Would it, John?” 

“T think I’d have to go an awful long way before I managed 
to deceive you, darling.” 

“T sometimes think you might,” agrees Constance, with the 
suggestion of a smile. 

Now Martha and Marie-Louise are going, but Marie-Louise 
must stay a minute while John looks at her knee, if he will. It 
has been paining her a lot of late. She and John retire to the 
consulting room for the examination, which again arouses the 
resentment of Martha. 

“What’s the matter with her knee?” she demands. 

“Tt slips,” calmly reports Constance. 

“What happens then?” 

“She slips, too.” 

But Constance refuses to see any reason why she should be 
jealous of the women her husband sees alone in his consulting 
room. If they are the kind who want to be made love to with a 
lively odour of antiseptics about they probably are also the kind 
that wear horrid undies, and are not at all dangerous. 
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“They’re like little boys—men,” muses Constance. “Some- 
times, of course, they’re rather naughty and you have to pretend 
to be angry with them. But they’re such lambs. They’re so ir- 
responsible. They attach so much importance to such entirely 
unimportant things that it’s really touching. And they’re so 
helpless. Have you never nursed a man when he’s ill? It 
wrings your heart. It’s just like a dog or a horse. They haven’t 
got the sense to come out of the rain, poor darlings. They have 
all the charming qualities that accompany general incompetence. 
They’re sweet and good and silly, and tiresome and selfish. You 
can’t help liking them, they’re so ingenuous, and so simple. They 
have no complexity or finesse. I think they’re sweet, but it’s 
absurd to take them seriously.” 

Now Martha and Marie-Louise, with her knee fixed, have gone, 
and Barbara has made her business proposition. Why won’t 
Constance come in with her and make a name for herself as an 
interior decorator? Success beckons, and a woman who is 
economically independent can look at the future with confidence. 

But Constance is not interested. John would not be likely to 
approve, and so long as they are happy she does not care to risk 
vexing him. She is flattered that Barbara wants her so much 
she is willing to hold the offer open indefinitely, but for the 
present she is content. 

When they are alone, after Barbara goes, Mrs. Culver tries, 
discreetly, to win her daughter’s confidence. 


Mrs. Cutver—If at any time anything went wrong with you, 
you would tell your mother, wouldn’t you? 

ConsTANCE—Of course. 

Mrs. CuLver—I hate the thought that you might be unhappy 
and let a foolish pride prevent you from letting me console and 
advise you. 

CoNSTANCE—It wouldn’t, mother dear. 

Mrs. Cutver—I had rather an odd experience the other day. 
A little friend of mine came to see me and told me that her hus- 
band was neglecting her. I asked her why she told me and not 
her own mother. She said that her mother had never wanted her 
to marry and it would mortify her now to have to say that she 
had made a mistake. 

ConsTANCE—Oh, well, John never neglects me, mother. 

Mrs. CuLvER—Of course I gave her a good talking to. She 
didn’t get much sympathy from me. 

ConstaNce—That was very unkind, wasn’t it? 
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Mrs. CuLtver—I have my own ideas about marriage. If a man 
neglects his wife it’s entirely her own fault, and if he’s system- 
atically unfaithful to her in nine cases out of ten she only has 
herself to blame. 

CONSTANCE (ringing the bell)—Systematically is a grim word. 

Mrs. CuLver—No sensible woman attaches importance to an 
occasional slip. Time and chances are responsible for that. 

CoNsTaANcE—And shall we say, masculine vanity? 

Mrs. Cutver—I told my little friend that if her husband was 
unfaithful to her it was because he found other women more at- 
tractive. Why should she be angry with him for that? Her 
business was to be more attractive than they. 

CoNSTANCE—You are not what they call a feminist, are you? 

Mrs. CuLver—After all, what is fidelity? 

ConstaNnce—Mother, do you mind if I open the window? 

Mrs. CuLver—They are open. 

CoNstaNcE—In that case do you mind if I shut them? I feel 
that when a woman of your age asks such a question I should 
make some sort of symbolic gesture. 

Mrs. Cutver—Don’t be ridiculous. Of course, I believe in 
fidelity for women. I suppose no one has ever questioned the 
desirability of that. But men are different. Women should re- 
member that they have their homes and their name and their 
position and their family and they should learn to close their 
eyes when it’s possible or they may see something they are not 
meant to. 


There is one confidence Constance is willing to share with her 
mother. She is expecting a caller. His name is Bernard Kersal 
and she has not seen him for the fifteen years that she has been 
married. 

Surely, Mrs. Culver must remember Bernard KerSal? He was 
the young man who proposed to Constance most frequently; 
a tail young man with brown hair and brown eyes who danced 
divinely. So far as Mrs. Culver can recall, all Constance’s young 
men were tall and brown-eyed and danced divinely. 

But Bernard was, Constance insists, a special suitor, and one 
she very nearly married. Would have married him, she thinks, 
if he had not been the kind that was much too inclined to lie 
down on the floor and let her walk over him. 

“T was quite certain that he loved me, and I was never abso- 
lutely sure that John did,” Constance explains. 

Now Bernard Kersal, back from Japan, where he has been 
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located for all the fifteen years he has been away, is in England 
again and has asked if he might call. Bernard must be nearing 
45 now, Constance admits; and certainly he cannot still be in love 
with her, which Mrs. Culver suggests as at least a possibility. 


Mrs. Cutver—Have you been corresponding with him? 

ConsTaANCE—No. One can’t write letters to any one one 
never sees for fifteen years. He always sends me flowers on my 
birthday. 

Mrs. CuLvErR—That’s rather sweet of him. 

ConstaNnce—And the other day I had a letter from him say- 
ing he was in England and would like to see me. So I asked 
him to come to-day. 

Mrs. CutverR—I wondered why you were so smart. 
ConsTANcE—Of course he may be terribly changed. Men go 
so dreadfully, don’t they. He may be bald and fat now. 
Mrs. CuLtvEr—He may be married. 

ConsTANcE—Oh, if he were I don’t think he’d want to come 
and see me, would he? 

Mrs. CuLveEr—I see you’re under the impression that he’s 
still in love with you. 

ConsTaNncE—Oh, I’m not. 

Mrs. CuLver—Then why are you so nervous? 

CoNsTANCE—It’s only natural that I shouldn’t want him to 
think me old and haggard. He adored me, mother. I suppose 
he still thinks of me as I was then. It wouldn’t be very nice if 
his face fell about a yard and a half when he came into the room. 

Mrs. CuLtver—I think I’d much better leave you to face the 
ordeal alone. 

ConsTANcE—Oh, no, mother, you must stay. I particularly 
want you. You see, he may be awful and I may wish I’d never 
seen him again. It’ll be so much easier if you’re here. I may not 
want to be alone with him at all. 

Mrs. CuLvER—Oh. 

CoNsTANCE—On the other hand I may. 

Mrs. CuLver—It seems to me you're getting me in a slightly 
embarrassing situation. 

ConstaNnceE—Now listen. If I think he’s awful we’ll just talk 
about the weather and the crops for a few minutes and then 
we'll have an ominous pause and stare at him. That always 
makes a man feel a perfect fool and the moment a man feels a 
fool he gets up and goes. 
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Mrs. CuLvEr—Sometimes they don’t know how to, poor dears, 
and the earth will never open and swallow them up. 

CoNnsTANcE—On the other hand if I think he looks rather 
nice I shall just take out my handkerchief and carelessly place 
it on the piano. 

Mrs. CuLver—Why? 

Constance—Darling, in order that you may rise to your aged 
feet and say, well, you really must be running along. 

Mrs. CuLver—Yes, I know that, but why should you care- 
lessly place your handkerchief on the piano? 

CoNnsTANCE—Because I am a creature of impulse. I shall have 
an impulse to place my handkerchief on the piano. 

Mrs. CuLtver—Oh, very well. But I always mistrust impulses. 


The signals do not always work as expected. When Kersal 
arrives—“a tall, good-looking man, sunburned and of healthy 
appearance, who carries his 45 years well’—Constance is con- 
vinced at sight of him that his call should not be too quickly 
interrupted. She promptly takes a small handkerchief out of her 
bag and places it on the piano. But Mrs. Culver does not see it. 

The formal greetings over, Constance, who has been giving 
her mother significant glances without result, produces a second 
handkerchief and places it beside the first. Still Mrs. Culver 
finds many things to ask Mr. Kersal about. It is not until a 
third handkerchief is found and placed in line with the others that 
mother suddenly remembers what she is to do and, somewhat 
flustered, recalls a forgotten engagement. She could not think, 
she hoarsely whispers to Constance in the doorway, whether the 
handkerchiefs meant that she was to go or to Stay. 

“You had only to use your eyes,” protests Constance. “You 
can see at a glance that he is the kind of man one would nat- 
urally want to have a heart-to-heart talk with after fifteen years.” 
And she hustles Mrs. Culver out of the door. 

The Bernard-Constance reunion is entirely happy. . She thinks 
he has changed very little and he thinks her even more lovely 
than she was as a girl. Ten times more lovely, as a matter of fact. 
And each confesses some little feeling of trepidation when the 
meeting was thought of. 

Constance is just a little surprised that Bernard has never 
married, and Bernard is frank to confess that the reason is per- 
fectly simple to him. 

“T never wanted to marry any one but you,” he says, quite 
simply. 
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“Oh, come,” she laughs, “you’re not going to tell me that 
you’ve never been in love since you were in love with me.” 

“No, I’ve been in love a half dozen times. But when it came 
to the point I found [I still loved you best.” 

“T like you for saying that.” 

She would not have believed him if he had said he had never 
loved anybody else, and she would have been vexed with him for 
thinking she would have believed it. 

Bernard remembers John Middleton, and is sure Constance was 
very wise to have married him. Is she happy with him? 

She is very happy, Constance reports. Naturally there have 
been times,—but in the main her marriage has been both happy 
and successful. 

Does John love her? Yes, she is convinced that he does, and 
that she loves him—very much. 


BERNARD—May I make you a short speech? 

ConsTANcE—lf I may interrupt at suitable moments. 

BERNARD—I hope you’re going to let me see a great deal of 
you during this year I’ve got at home. 

CoNSTANCE—I want to see a great deal of you. 

BERNARD—There’s just one thing I want to get off my chest 
and then I needn’t refer to it again. I am just as madly in love 
with you as I was when I asked you to marry me fifteen years 
ago. I think I shall remain in love with you all my life. I’m 
too old a dog to learn new tricks. But I want you to know that 
you needn’t have the smallest fear that I shall make a nuisance 
of myself. I should think it an awfully caddish thing to try and 
come between you and John. I suppose we all want to be happy, 
but I don’t believe the best way of being that is to try and upset 
other people’s happiness. 

ConsTtaNce—That’s not such a very long speech after all. At 
a public dinner they would hardly even call it a few remarks. 

BreRNARD—AIl I ask for is your friendship and if in return I 
care to give you my love I don’t see that it’s anybody’s business 
but my own. 

ConsTANCE—I don’t think it is. I think I can be a very good 
friend, Bernard. (The door opens and JouN comes in.) 

Joun—Oh, I’m sorry. I didn’t know you were engaged. 

ConsTANcE—I’m not. Come in. This is Bernard Kersal. 

JouN—How do you do? 

BERNARD—I’m afraid you don’t remember me. 
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Joun—If you ask me point blank I think it’s safer to confess 
I don’t. 

ConsTANCE—Don’t be so silly, John. He used to come home 
to mother’s. 

JouN—Before we were married, d’you mean? 

CoNsTANCE—Yes. You spent several week-ends with us to- 
gether. 

JoHN—My dear, that was fifteen years ago. (Zo BERNARD.) 
I’m awfully sorry not to remember, but I’m delighted to see you 
now. 

CoNsTANCE—He’s just come back from Japan. 

JoHN—Oh, well, I hope we shall see you again. I’m just going 
along to the club to have a rubber before dinner, darling. (To 
BERNARD.) Why don’t you dine here with Constance? I’ve got 
an acute appendix and she’ll be all alone, poor darling. 

BERNARD—Oh, that’s awfully kind of you. 

CoNsTANCE—It would be a friendly act. Are you free? 

BERNARD—Always to do a friendly act. 

ConsTANCE—Very well. I shall expect you at eight-fifteen. 

The curtain falls. 


se haa 


A fortnight later Bernard Kersal, who has come to take Con- 
stance to the polo games, and Martha Culver meet in Constance’s 
drawing room. Bernard is flourishingly happy and Martha in- 
clined to tease him a little regarding what she assumes to be the 
obvious cause. That he is desperately in love with Constance 
is as plain as anything can be, says Martha. And that she is a 
prying and rude young woman for suggesting any such thing is 
Bernard’s equally fixed conviction. 

Constance, he is sure, is in love with John and he with her. 
Their marriage was a wise marriage. And it is something less 
than kind for any one to suggest anything to the contrary. 

Bernard, Martha retorts, is a good deal of a donkey if he 
can’t see more clearly than that. Practically every one knows 
that John Middleton has been notoriously unfaithful to Constance 
for ages. 

Bernard both doubts and resents this statement. But Martha 
is pitiless. Not only is it true, but Marie-Louise is the lady in- 
volved, even if she is Constance’s best friend. And, so far as 
Martha is concerned, Marie-Louise’s brazen attitude is, in the 
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circumstances, positively maddening. She still wants to tell Con- 
stance what is happening, but her mother won’t permit her to. 

Martha slips out when she hears Constance coming, leaving 
Bernard with the shock of her disclosures plainly indicated in his 
depressed expression. Constance demands to know what is 
troubling him, but he makes light of the suggestion that anything 
at all is wrong. 

Bernard’s anxiety is plain, however, in his eagerness to assure 
Constance of his hope that she will let him fly to her aid if she 
were ever to need his counsel or his help. He has been very 
happy for the fortnight that he has been in London, and even 
though he has taken great pains to talk to her of quite casual 
things he does not want her to think it is because he loves her 
less devotedly than he has confessed. He knows now that he 
loves her at least ten times more than he ever had before and he 
is eager that she should know it. 

Constance admits that she is pleased and flattered, but a little 
insistent, too, that he shall hold to his agreement not to make 
love to her. 


BERNARD—I’ve been very good during the last fortnight, 
haven’t I? 

Constance—Yes. I kept on saying to myself: I wonder if a 
pat of butter really would melt in his mouth. 

BERNARD—Well, just for a minute I’m going to let myself go. 

ConsTaANcE—I wouldn’t if I were you. 

BERNARD—Yes, but you’re not. I want to tell you just once 
that I worship the ground you tread on. There’s never been 
any one in the world for me but you. 

CoNsTANCE—Oh, nonsense. There have been half a dozen. 
We are seven. 

BEerNarp—Shadows. I love you with all my heart. I admire 
you more than any woman I’ve ever met. I respect you. I’m 
an awful fool when it comes to the point. I don’t know how to 
say all I’ve got in my heart without feeling like a perfect ass. 
I love you. I want you to know that if ever you’re in trouble 
T should look upon it as the greatest possible happiness to be 
allowed to help you. 

ConsTaNcE—That’s very kind of you. I don’t see why I 
should be in any very great trouble. 

BERNARD—Always and in all circumstances you can count on 
me absolutely. I will do anything in the world for you. If ever 
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you want me you have only to give me a sign. I would be 
proud and happy to give my life for you. 

CoNsTANCE—It’s sweet of you to say so. 

BERNARD—Don’t you believe it? 

CONSTANCE (with a charming smile)—Yes. 

BERNARD—I should like to think that it meant—oh, not very 
much, but just a little to you. 

CONSTANCE (almost shaken)—It means a great deal. I thank 
you. 

BERNARD—Now we won’t say anything more about it. 

CONSTANCE (recovering her accustomed coolness)—But why 
did you think it necessary to say all this just now? 

BERNARD—I wanted to get it off my chest. 

ConsTANCE—Oh, really. 

BERNARD—You'e not angry with me? 

CoNsTANCE—Oh, Bernard, I’m not that kind of fool at all... 
it’s a pity that Martha doesn’t marry. 

BERNARD—Don’t think that I’m going to marry her. 

CONSTANCE—I don’t. I merely thought that a husband would 
be a pleasant and useful occupation for her. She’s quite a nice 
girl, you know. A liar, of course, but otherwise all right. 

BERNARD—Oh? 

CoNSTANCE—Yes, a terrible liar even for a woman. . . . Shall 
we start now? It’s no good getting there when the polo is over. 

BERNARD—AIl right. Let’s start. 


It is while Constance is changing her hat for the ride down to 
Ranelagh that Marie-Louise arrives. She is plainly flustered, 
and visibly relieved when Bernard offers to wait for Constance 
in an adjoining room so Marie-Louise can see John a minute 
alone. It is quite important, as she knows how John hates be- 
ing called away from his patients. 

What Marie-Louise has to report to John is that she fears that 
Mortimer, her husband, at last suspects something. Last night 
Mortimer had appeared for a moment and sat on the edge of her 
bed while he asked what she had been doing while he was away. 
She had dined with the Middletons, she told him. Suddenly, and 
without reason, he had stood up and left the room. Next morn- 
ing he had not come in to bid Marie-Louise good-by, which was 
his custom. It all looks very suspicious to Marie-Louise. 

John is convinced that she is making a mountain out of a mole 
hill. Suppose Mortimer were suspicious. There is a devil of a 
distance between suspicion and proof. She is just over-excited. 
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Still, Marie-Louise is not greatly cheered. She could probably 
twist Mortimer around her finger if she had to. Mortimer is 
fearfully in love with her, and that does give a woman an ad- 
vantage. But she would simply die of shame if Constance were 
to know. 

John is as sure of Constance. Constance, he says, is a peach, 
and if he really thought there was anything in Marie-Louise’s sus- 
picions he would be in favor of going directly to Constance and 
making a clean breast of everything. She would kick up a row, 
probably—any woman would—but she would do anything in the 
world to help them out. 

“A lot you know about women,” Marie-Louise answers him. 
“She’d help you out, I daresay, but she’d stamp on me with 
both feet. That’s only human nature.” 

“Not Constance’s.” 

“Upon my word, it’s lucky I’m fairly sure of you, John, or the 
way you talk of Constance would really make me jealous.” 

She smiles as she says it, and he is glad to see she is getting 
her courage back. Their restored confidence, however, is not for 
long. Martha and Bernard have come in, Constance is back and 
ready to start for the polo games and John is about to go back 
to his patients when the butler brings in the card of Mortimer 
Durham. 

There is something ominous in the fact that Mortimer should 
suddenly adopt the formality of sending up a card, and Constance 
is puzzled. She has the foresight to get Marie-Louise on the 
couch beside her before Mortimer comes in, and covers the wait 
by being as casual as possible with the others. 

“What are you doing here, John?” she demands of her hus- 
band. “Haven’t you got any patients to-day?” 

“Yes, there are two or three waiting,” John admits. “I’m just 
going down. As a matter of fact I thought I deserved a ciga- 
rette.” 

But when John reaches in his pocket for his cigarette case he 
cannot find it. It has been missing all morning. He is still 
worried about it when Mortimer enters the room. Mortimer “is 
a stoutish, biggish man of about 40, with a red face and an iras- 
cible manner. At the moment he is prey to violent emotion.” 

At sight of her husband Marie-Louise starts forward, but Con- 
stance quickly seizes her wrist and holds her to her place. ‘Sit 
still, you fool!” she whispers. And then, to Mortimer— 

“Hello, Mortimer. What are you doing in these parts at this 
hour? Why on earth did you send up a card?” 
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Mortimer pauses, looks a little wildly around the room and 
then faces Constance. 

“T thought you might like to know that your husband is my 
wife’s lover!” he says. 


CONSTANCE (keeping a firm hand on Marie-Louise and very 
coolly to Mortimer)—Oh? What makes you think that? 

MortiMer (taking @ gold cigarette case out of his pocket)— 
Do you recognize this? I found it under my wife’s pillow last 
night. 

CoNsTANCE—Oh, I am relieved. I couldn’t make out where 
Id left it. (Taking it from him.) Thank you so much. 

Mortimer (angrily)—It’s not yours? 

ConsTANcE—Indeed it is. I was sitting on Marie-Louise’s bed 
and I must have slipped it under the pillow without thinking. 

MortIMER—It has John’s initials on it. 

ConsTANcE—I know. It was presented to him by a grateful 
patient and I thought it much too nice for him. So I just took it. 

MortTimMER—What sort of a fool do you take me for, Con- 
stance? 

CoNsTANCE—My dear Morty, why should I say it was my 
cigarette case, if it wasn’t? 

MortimEr—They had dinner together. 

CoNsTANCE—My poor Morty, I know that. You were going 
into a City banquet or something, and Marie-Louise rang up and 
asked if she might come and take pot-luck with us. 

MortTImMER—Do you mean to say she dined here? 

ConsTANCE—Isn’t that what she told you? 

MortimEer— Yes. 

CoNSTANCE—It’s quite easy to prove. If you won’t take my 
word for it we can ring for the butler and you can ask him your- 
self. . . . Ring the bell, John, will you? 

MortIimER—NOoO, don’t do that. If you give me your word of 
course I must take it. 

ConsTANCE—That’s very kind of you. I’m grateful to you 
for not exposing me to the humiliation of making my butler cor- 
roborate my statement. 

MortiMER—If Marie-Louise was dining here, why were you 
sitting on her bed? 

Constance—John had to go out and do an operation and 
Marie-Louise wanted to show me the things she’d got from Paris 
so I walked round to your house. It was a lovely night. You 
remember that, don’t you? 
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MortrmER—Damn it, I’ve got more important things to do 
than to look at the night. 

ConsTaANCE—We tried them all on and then we were rather 
tired, so Marie-Louise got into bed and I sat down and we talked. 

MortTIMER—If you were tired, why didn’t you go home and 
go to bed? 

ConstaNce—John had promised to come round and fetch me. 

MortiMER—And did he? At what time did he come? 

JouHNn—I couldn’t manage it. The operation took much longer 
than I expected. It was one of those cases where when you once 
start cutting you really don’t know where to stop. You know the 
sort of thing, don’t you, Mortimer? 

MortimMER—No, I don’t. How the devil should I? 

CoNSTANCE—AII that is neither here nor there. This is a ter- 
rible accusation you’ve made against John and Marie-Louise and 
I’m very much upset, but I will remain perfectly calm till I’ve 
heard everything. Now let me have your. proofs. 

MortTIMER—My proofs? What d’you mean? The cigarette 
case. When I found the cigarette case I naturally put two and 
two together. 

CONSTANCE (with her eyes flashing)—1 quite understand, but 
why did you make it five? 

MortTIMER (emphatically in order not to show that he is 
wavering )—lIt isn’t possible that I should have made a mistake. 

ConsTANCE—Even the richest of us may err. I remember 
when Mr. Pierpont Morgan died he was found to own seven 
million dollars’ worth of worthless securities. 

Mor TIMER (uneasily)—You don’t know what a shock it was, 
Constance. I had the most implicit confidence in Marie-Louise. 
I was knocked endways. I’ve been brooding over it ever since 
till I was afraid I should go mad. 

CONSTANCE (bearding him)—And do you mean to say that 
you’ve come here and made a fearful scene just because you 
found my cigarette case in Marie-Louise’s room? I can’t believe 
it. You’re a man of the world and a business man. Yow’re ex- 
tremely intelligent. Surely you have something to go upon. You 
must be holding something back. Don’t be afraid of hurting my 
feelings. You’ve said so much now that I must insist on your 
saying everything. I want the truth and the whole truth. 
(There is a pause. Mortimer looks from Martr-Loutse, who 
is quietly weeping, to CONSTANCE with the utmost bewilderment.) 

MortTIMER—I’m afraid I’ve made a damned fool of myself. 

ConstancE—I’m afraid you have. 
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Mortimer’s humiliation is complete. He apologizes humbly to 
Constance and to Marie-Louise, but neither is inclined to for- 
give him out of hand. He had no right to jump to such damnable 
conclusions. The idea of his thinking Marie-Louise, Constance’s 
best friend, could be guilty of such a violation of that friend- 
ship. 

“You might have accused me of having an affair with any one 
else—but not John,” protests Marie-Louise. 

“Not her greatest friend’s husband,” echoes Constance. ‘The 
milkman or the dustman, if you like, but not her greatest friend’s 
husband!” 

“T’ve been a perfect swine,” insists Mortimer. 

It will probably be just as well if he leaves Marie-Louise there 
for a little while, Constance suggests. She is such a sensitive lit- 
tle thing. And, by pantomime, she makes him understand that 
perhaps if he were to come home with a string of pearls it would 
greatly help the situation. 

There is a notable change in the tenseness of the atmosphere 
as soon as Mortimer withdraws. John and Marie-Louise are con- 
sumed with gratitude for what Constance has done for them, 
John a little conscious and Marie-Louise tearfully indebted to 
her friend. Constance accepts their explanations calmly. After 
all the exposure is not as complete a surprise to her as they 
think. 

“Do you mean to say that you’ve known all along?” demands 
Marie-Louise, aghast at the thought. 


CoNsTANCE—AIl along, darling. I’ve been spending the last 
six months in a desperate effort to prevent my friends and rela- 
tions from telling me your ghastly secret. It’s been very diffi- 
cult sometimes. Often mother’s profound understanding of life, 
Martha’s passion for truth at any price, and Barbara Fawcett’s 
silent sympathy, have almost worn me down. But until to-day 
the t’s were not definitely crossed nor the i’s distinctly dotted, 
and I was able to ignore the facts that were staring at me— 
rather rudely I must say—in the face. 

Marte-LouisE—But why, why? It’s not human. Why 
didn’t you do anything? 

ConsTaNce—That, darling, is my affair. 

Marie-Louise (thinking she understands)—Oh, I see. 

CoNnsTANCE (rather tarily)—No, you don’t. I have always 
been absolutely faithful to John. I have not winked at your 
intrigue in order to cover my own. 
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Marie-Louise (beginning to be a little put out)—I almost 
think you’ve been laughing at me up your sleeve all the time. 

ConstaNcE (good-humoredly)—Oh, my dear, you mustn’t be 
offended just because I’ve taken away from you the satisfaction 
of thinking that you had been deceiving me all these months. I 
should hate you to think me capable of an intentional mean- 
ness. 

Marie-LourisE—My head’s going round and round. 

ConstTaNcE—Such a pretty head, too. Why don’t you go and 
lie down? You want to look your best if you’re dining with the 
Vancouvers. 

Marte-LoursE—I wonder where Mortimer is. 

ConsTaNce—You know that pearl necklace you showed me 
the other day and you said that Mortimer thought it cost a lot 
of money. Well, he’s gone to Cartier’s to buy it for you. 

MariE-LouIsE (excitedly)—Oh, Constance, do you think he 
has? 

ConstaNcEe—I think all men are born with the knowledge that 
when they have wounded a woman’s soul—and our souls are 
easily wounded—the only cure is a trifling but expensive jewel. 

MarrE-LouisE—Do you think he’ll have the sense to bring it 
home with him so that I can wear it to-night? 

ConsTaNcE—Oh, my dear, don’t be such a fool as to accept 
it with alacrity. Remember that Mortimer has grievously in- 
sulted you, he’s made the most shocking accusation that a man 
can make against his wife, he’s trampled on your love and now 
he’s destroyed your trust in him. 

Marie-LoursE—Oh, how right you are, Constance. 

ConsTANcE—Surely I need not tell you what to do. Refuse 
to speak to him, but never let him get a word of defense in 
edgeways. Cry enough to make him feel what a brute he is but 
not enough to make your eyes swell. Say you’ll leave him and 
run sobbing to the door, but take care to let him stop you be- 
fore you open it. Repeat yourself. Say the same thing over and 
over again—it wears them down—and if he answers you take no 
notice, but just say it again. And at last when you’ve reduced 
him to desperation, when his head is aching as though it would 
split, when he’s sweating at every pore, when he’s harassed and 
miserable and haggard and broken—then consent as an unmer- 
ited favor, as a sign of your forgiving temper and the sweetness 
of your nature, to accept, no, don’t consent, deign to accept the 


pearl necklace for which the wretch has just paid ten thousand 
pounds. 
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MariE-LouIse (with peculiar satisfaction)—Twelve, darling. 
ConstaNnce—And don’t thank him, that wouldn’t be playing 
the game, let him thank you for the favor you do him in allow- 
ing him to make you a paltry gift. Have you got your car here? 


The tension is not greatly relieved, even with the withdrawal 
of Marie-Louise. Bernard takes that crestfallen lady to her taxi. 
This leaves Martha, with many things she would like to say, and 
Mrs. Culver, whose only advice to Constance is that she do noth- 
ing hastily. 

As for John, he is quite properly humiliated and ready, as he 
assures Constance, to take whatever is coming to him. 

“T’m expecting you to make a scene, Constance,” he says, 
humbly. “It’s your right and your privilege. I’m willing to 
bear it. Give me hell! I deserve it! Drag me up and down 
the room by the hair of the head. Kick me in the face. Stamp 
on me. Ill grovel. Dll eat the dust. My name is mud. Mud!” 

But Constance sees no excuse for a scene. Of course her 
mother and her sister may think what they like. That John’s 
conduct has been outrageous; that he has humiliated her before 
all her friends, and that the least she can do is to divorce him. 
Certainly, they insist, he is no fit person to be the father of his 
daughter. All of which John ruefully admits. 

But John has been an excellent father, Constance insists, and 
for some reason she does not feel the least bit bitter toward him. 

“When I look into my heart,” she says, “I can’t find a trace 
of resentment, except perhaps for John’s being so stupid as to 
let himself be found out.” 

What puzzles Mrs. Culver is that Constance had not taken 
some action the minute she discovered that her husband was 
having an affair. Again Constance repeats that she had no such 
impulse. What John did actually seems to her to be none of 
her business. In fact she considers that she and John have 
enjoyed that rare experience, an ideal marriage. 

“For five years we adored each other,” she explains. ‘“That’s 
much longer than most people do. Our honeymoon lasted five 
years and then we had a most extraordinary stroke of luck. We 
ceased to be in love with each other simultaneously.” 

John would deny this, and yet finds himself unable to make 
the denial sound reasonable. Constance has been a perfect wife 
to him, he asserts, and there is no other woman whose society 
he enjoys as much as he does hers. 

True, as she insists, his heart does not leap into his mouth 
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when he hears his wife’s footsteps on the stairs, and when she 
comes into the room he has no impulse to catch her in his manly 
arms. Naturally, he doesn’t want to make a fool of himself. 
And that, Constance conclides, is a complete answer to her 
question. He is no more in love with her than she is with him. 
John is still worried and puzzled at his wife’s attitude. When 
did she come upon this discovery that he no longer loved her? 


ConsTANCE—I’ll tell you. One night as we were dancing to- 
gether all at once I noticed that we weren’t keeping such good 
step as we generally did. It was because my mind was wander- 
ing. I was thinking how it would suit me to do my hair lke 
a woman who was dancing alongside of us. Then I looked at 
you and I saw you were thinking what pretty legs she’d got. I 
suddenly realized that you weren’t in love with me any more 
and at the same moment I realized that it was a relief because 
I wasn’t in love with you. 

Joun—I must say, it never occurred to me for a moment. 

ConsTaNcE—I know, a man thinks it quite natural that he 
should fall out of love with a woman, but it never strikes him 
that a woman can do anything so unnatural as to fall out of 
love with him. Don’t be upset at that, darling, that is one of 
the charming limitations of your sex. 

MartHa—Do you mean mother and me to understand that 
since then John has been having one affair after another and 
you haven’t turned a hair? 

CoNSTANCE—Since this is the first time he’s been found out, 
let us give him the benefit of the doubt and hope that till now 
he has never strayed from the strict and narrow path. You’re 
not angry with me, John? 

JouHN—No, darling, not angry. But I am a little taken aback. 
I think you’ve been making rather a damned fool of me. It 
never struck me that your feelings for me had changed so much. 
You can’t expect me to like it. 

ConsTANcE—Oh, come now, you must be reasonable. You 
surely wouldn’t wish me to have languished for all these years 
in a hopeless passion for you when you had nothing to give me 
in return but friendship and affection. Think what a bore it is 
to have some one in love with you whom you’re not in love with. 

JouN—I can’t conceive of your ever being a bore, Constance. 

CoNnSsTANCE (kissing her hand to him)—Don’t you realize that 
we must thank our lucky stars? We are the favored of the gods. 
I shall never forget those five years of exquisite happiness you 
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gave me when I loved you, and I shall never cease to be grate- 
ful to you, not because you loved me, but because you inspired 
love in me. Our love never degenerated into weariness. Be- 
cause we ceased loving one another at the very same moment we 
never had to put up with quarrels and reproaches, recrimina- 
tions and all the other paraphernalia of a passion which has 
ceased on one side and is still alive and eager on the other. Our 
love was like a cross-word puzzle in which we both hit upon the 
last word at the same instant. That is why our lives since then 
have been so happy, that is why ours is a perfect marriage. 

MartHa—Do you mean to say that it meant nothing to you 
when you found out that John was carrying on with Marie- 
Louise? 

CoNstaNceE—Human nature is very imperfect. I’m afraid I 
must admit that at the first moment I was vexed. But only at 
the first moment. Then I reflected that it was most unreason- 
able to be angry with John for giving to another something that 
I had no use for. That would be too much like a dog in the 
manger. And then I was fond enough of John to be willing 
that he should be happy in his own way. And if he was going 


to indulge in an intrigue . . . isn’t that the proper. phrase, John? 
JoHN—I have not yet made up my mind whether it really is an 
indulgence. 


CoNSTANCE—Then it was much better that the object of his 
affections should be so intimate a friend of mine that I could 
keep a maternal eye on him. 

Joun—Really, Constance. 

CoNSTANCE—Marie-Louise is very pretty so that my self- 
esteem was not offended and so rich that it was certain John 
would have no reason to squander money on her to the incon- 
venience of myself. She’s not clever enough to acquire any 
ascendancy over him, and so long as I kept his heart I was 
quite willing that she should have his senses. If you wanted to 
deceive me, John, I couldn’t have chosen any one with whom I 
would more willingly be deceived than Marie-Louise. 

Joun—I don’t gather that you have been very grossly deceived, 
darling. You have such penetration that when you look at me 
I feel as though I were shivering without a stitch of clothing on. 


They are all quite mystified by Constance’s attitude. Her 
mother still feels that she should do some of the things deceived 
wives always have done. Her sister Martha finds it almost past 
belief that she is not even going to divorce John. And John 
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himself, humble, contrite, hopeful of forgiveness and willing to 
make all the expected promises as to his future conduct, can’t 
understand what really is expected of him. What more can he 
do? He is willing to give his wife his word of honor— But 
even that makes but light appeal to Constance. 

“That,” she interrupts him, “is the only gift you can make me 
for which I can find no use. You see, so long as I was able to 
pretend a blissful ignorance of your goings on we could all be 
perfectly happy. You were enjoying yourself and I received a 
lot of sympathy as the outraged wife. But now I do see that 
the position is very difficult. You have put me in a position 
which is neither elegant nor dignified.” 

At one decision, however, Constance has definitely arrived. 
She will accept Barbara’s business offer. Nor will she listen to 
John’s protest that she is welcome to all he has, or her mother’s 
insistence that she is silly. 

She is tired of being a modern wife and she wants to stand on 
her own. That she is up to some deviltry; that she at least is 
thinking many more things than she is saying, Mrs. Culver is 
positive, but it does no good to question her. 

Now Bernard Kersal is back, after having taken Marie-Louise 
home, and Mrs. Culver and Martha happily recall that they have 
other things to do. 

Alone with Constance Bernard has an opportunity of relieving 
his overweighted chest of many conclusions. He has been ter- 
ribly distressed by all he has seen and heard, but it has greatly 
increased his admiration for Constance, if that were possible. 
Now, at least, there is some reason for his repeating the state- 
ment of his adoration and his eagerness to do anything and 
everything he can do to make up to her for the unhappiness she 
has gone through. If things were different he would not think of 
breaking his agreement, but under the circumstances he feels 
free to urge her to come to him and cease wasting her life with 
a man she doés not love and who does not love her. Won’t she 
marry him? 

Constance is grateful, but still of no mind at the moment to 
make a change. Furthermore she is not entirely convinced that 
John has treated her so very badly. 

“My dear Bernard,” she says, “have you ever considered what 
marriage is among well-to-do people? In the working classes a 
woman cooks her husband’s dinner, washes for him and darns 
his socks. She looks after the children and makes their clothes. 
She gives good value for the money she costs. But what is a 
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wife in our class? Her house is managed by servants, nurses look 
after her children, if she has resigned herself to having any, and 
as soon as they are old enough she packs them off to school. Let 
us face it: she is no more than the mistress of a man of whose 
desire she has taken advantage to insist on a legal ceremony 
which will prevent him from discarding her when his desire has 
ceased.” 

“She’s also his companion and his helpmate,” protests Bernard. 

“My dear, any sensible man would sooner play bridge at his 
club than with his wife, and he’d always rather play golf with a 
man than with a woman. A paid secretary is a better helpmate 
than a loving spouse. When all is said and done the modern 
wife is nothing but a parasite.” 

Bernard insists that Constance is wrong, but she will not admit 
it. He is in love, she says, and his judgment is confused. John 
has really done pretty well by her. He has given her board and 
lodging, clothes and amusement, as well as a position in the 
world, merely because fifteen years before he fell under the spell 
of his desire for her. He paid a pretty high price then for some- 
thing that he couldn’t get cheaper. It doesn’t seem altogether 
fair that he should go on paying, now that he is no longer con- 
scious of that desire. 


BERNARD—That might be all right if a man had only to think 
of himself. What about the woman? 

ConstTANcE—I don’t think you need waste too much sypmathy 
on her. Like ninety girls out of a hundred when I married I 
looked upon it as the only easy, honorable and lucrative calling 
open to me. When the average woman who has been married for 
fifteen years discovers her husband’s infidelity it is not her heart 
that is wounded but her vanity. If she had any sense, she would 
regard it merely as one of the necessary inconveniences of an 
otherwise pleasant profession. 

BERNARD—Then the long and short of it is that you don’t love 
me. 

ConstaNce—You think that my principles are all moonshine? 

BrERNARD—I don’t think they would have much influence if you 
were as crazy about me as I am about you. Do you still love 

ohn? 
: CoNsTANCE—I’m very fond of him, he makes me laugh, and 
we get on together like a house on fire, but I’m not in love with 
him. 

BERNARD—And is that enough for you? Isn’t the future some- 
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times a trifle desolate? Don’t you want love? (A pause. She 
gives him a long reflective look.) 

ConsTANCE (charmingly)—If I did I should come to you for 
it, Bernard. 

BERNARD—Constance, what do you mean? Is it possible that 
you could ever care for me? Oh, my darling, I worship the 
ground you tread on. (He seizes her in his arms and kisses her 
passionately.) 

CoNSTANCE (releasing herself) —-Oh, my dear, don’t be so sud- 
den. I should despise myself if I were unfaithful to John so 
long as I am entirely dependent on him. 

BERNARD—But if you love me? 

CoNsTANCE—I never said I did. But even if I did so long as 
John provides me with all the necessities of existence I wouldn’t 
be unfaithful. It all comes down to the economic situation. He 
has bought my fidelity and I should be worse than a harlot if 
I took the price he paid and did not deliver the goods. 

BrerNARD—Do you mean to say there’s no hope for me at all? 

ConstancE—The only hope before you at the moment is to 
arrive at Ranelagh before the game is over if we start this very 
minute. 

BERNARD—Do you still want to go? 

CoNSTANCE— Yes. 

BERNARD—Very well. I love you. 

Constance—Then go down and start up the car, put a spot of 
oil in the radiator or something, and I'll join you in a minute. 
I want to telephone. 

Brernarp—Very well. (He goes out. CONSTANCE takes up 
the telephone.) 


ConstaNce—Mayfair, 2646... . Barbara. It’s Constance. 
That offer you made me a fortnight ago—is it still open? Well, 
I want to accept it... . No, no, nothing has happened. John 


is very well. He’s always sweet, you know. It’s only that I 
want to earn my own living. When can I start? The sooner 
the better. 

The curtain falls. 


AC a ale 


It is a year later, and the day on which Constance is planning 
to start on a holiday. Barbara Fawcett and Martha are in to 
say good-by to her, much interested in her plans and a little curi- 
ous about them. 
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It has been a happy year for Constance. She has made a 
great success of her business venture with Barbara and now, 
something accomplished, something done, she is eager for her 
six weeks of freedom. She refuses point blank to do any shop- 
ping for Barbara, or for the business, or to give so much as a 
thought to houses and furnishings all the time she is away. 

Martha is impressed with the great good spirits of her sister, 
and has some little hesitancy about suppressing them—but Mar- 
tha has just met Marie-Louise Durham in Bond Street, and she 
thinks Constance should know about it. Marie-Louise has been 
away for a year, traveling with her husband. 

Constance is not at all surprised. As a matter of fact she has 
just been talking with Marie-Louise over the phone and is wait- 
ing now for her call. It will be their only chance of seeing each 
other before Constance leaves. 

Tt may be all right with Constance, but Martha counts it as at 
least unfortunate that she should be starting a six weeks’ holiday, 
with John staying home, just as Marie-Louise is back from her 
trip. She also considers it rather a pity that John can’t get away 
to go with Constance. 

But Martha must do her worrying alone, because Constance is 
quite satisfied with such arrangements as she has made. She is 
confident they will all work out beautifully. She wants to go to 
Italy because she likes Italy, and John doesn’t. 

And yet John, who appears shortly, intimates that he would 
have been perfectly willing to go anywhere Constance cared to 
go if she had given him any encouragement. 

Constance doesn’t believe much in husbands and wives taking 
their holidays together. The only good of a holiday is to get 
rest, change and recreation. 

“JT know nothing more depressing,” she insists, “than the sight 
of all those couples in a hotel dining room, one little couple to 
one little table, sitting opposite to one another without a word 
to say. Sometimes the woman, with her greater social sense, 
after racking her brains for five minutes, utters a remark, and 
the man says yes or no and then they fall again into a dreary 
silence.” 

John also has heard of Marie-Louise’s return and he wants 
Constance to feel perfectly satisfied that that affair is not going 
to be resumed. He never could do a thing like that. Of course 
he realizes that Marie-Louise is madly in love with him, and he 
doesn’t want to be unkind, but he is determined that the old 
relations shall not be resumed, both on Constance’s account and 
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because—well, if the truth must be,told, John is a little fed up 
with Marie- Louise. He would like “awfully to have it definitely 
understood between them that their more intimate friendship is 
a thing of the past. And he is anxious that Constance should 
take on the job of telling Marie-Louise so. It isn’t the sort of 
thing a man can tell a woman. 

“Women are funny,” John has discovered. “When they’re tired 
of you they tell you so without a moment’s hesitation and if you 
don’t like it you can lump it. But if you’re tired of them you’re 
a brute and a beast and boiling oil’s too good for you.” 

Constance agrees to tell Marie-Louise the worst. John is 
greatly relieved. Certainly no man ever had a better wife than 
Constance. She is, he agrees, a ripper. 

Curiously, Marie-Louise, bustling in full of news and charged 
with affection for Constance, is in much the same frame of mind 
as John. No sooner has that embarrassed and unhappy man left 
than she confesses the completeness of her change of heart toward 
him. She has, among other things, come to assure Constance 
that she need have no further fear so far as her husband is con- 
cerned. Marie-Louise has had a wonderful trip, Mortimer has 
been an angel and bought her some of the most wonderful things, 
and now she is ready to make all possible amends for her former 
misdeeds. She owes so much to Constance she is ever and ever 
so grateful. Of course she realizes John is madly in love with 
her, and for that reason she thinks it best that he be told at 
once what to expect and what not to expect. 


ConsTANCE—This is very sudden. I’m afraid it’ll be an awful 
shock to John. 

Marte-LovuisE—I’ve quite made up my mind. 

Constance—There isn’t much time for a very long and mov- 
ing scene, but I'll see if John is in still. Could you manage it in 
ten minutes? 

Marie-Lourse—Oh, but J can’t see him. I want you to tell 
him. 

ConsTaNce—Me! 

Marig-LouissE—You know him so well, you know just the 
sort of things to say to him. It’s not very nice telling a man 
who adores you that you don’t care for him in that way any 
more. It’s so much easier for a third party. 

ConsTANCE—Do you really think so? 

MariE-LoutsE—I’m positive of it. You see, you can say that 
for your sake I’ve made up my mind that from now on we can 
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be nothing but friends. You’ve been so wonderful to both of us, 
it would be dreadful if we didn’t play the game now. Say that 
I shall always think of him tenderly and that he’s the only man 
I’ve really loved but that we must part. 

ConsTaNcE—But if he insists on seeing you? ; 

MarieE-LoutsE—It’s no good, Constance, I can’t see him. I 
shall only cry and get my eyes all bunged up. You will do it 
for me, darling. Please. 

ConsTaNcE—I will. . . . Now tell me the real reason why 
you’re so determined to get rid of John without a moment’s delay. 
(Marte-LoutsE looks at her and gives a little roguish smile.) 

MartiEe-LouisE—Swear you won’t tell. 

ConstaNcE—On my honor. 

Marie-LoutsE—Well, my dear, we met a perfectly divine 
young man in India. He was A.D.C. to one of the governors 
and he came home on the same boat with us. He simply adores 
me. 

ConsTANcE—And of course you adore him. 

MariE-Louise—My dear, I’m absolutely mad about him. I 
don’t know what’s going to happen. 

CoNSTANCE—I think we can both give a pretty shrewd guess. 

Marte-Louise—It’s simply awful to have a temperament like 
mine. Of course you can’t understand, you’re cold. 

CoNSTANCE (very calmly)—You’re an immoral little beast, 
Marie-Louise. 

MarrE-LouisE—Oh, I’m not. I have affairs—but, I’m not 
promiscuous. ; 

CoNsTANCE—I should respect you more if you were an honest 
prostitute. She at least does what she does to earn her bread 
and butter. You take everything from your husband and give 
him nothing that he pays for. You are no better than a vulgar 
cheat. 

Marie-Louise (surprised and really hurt)—Constance, how 
can you say such things to me? I think it’s terribly unkind of 
you! I thought you liked me. 

ConsTaNncE—I do. I think you are a liar, a humbug and a 
parasite, but I like you. 

Marie-Lou1isE—You can’t if you think such dreadful things 
about me. 

ConstaNcE—I do. You’re good-tempered and generous and 
sometimes amusing. I even have a certain affection for you. 

Marie-Louise (smiling)—I don’t believe you mean a word 
you say. You know how devoted I am to you. 
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ConstaNcE—I take people as they are and I daresay that in 
another twenty years you'll be the pink of propriety. 

Marte-LouisE—Darling, I knew you didn’t mean it, but you 
will have your little joke. 

Constance—Now run along, darling, and I’ll break the news 
to John. 

Marte-LouisE—Well, good-by and be gentle with him. There 
is no reason why we shouldn’t spare him as much as possible. 
(Turns to go and at door stops.) Of course I’ve often wondered 
why with your looks you don’t have more success than you do. 
I know now. 

ConstancE—Tell me. 

Marre-LouisE—You see—you’re a humorist and that always 
puts men off. 


John is greatly relieved when Constance tells him that Marie- 
Louise has accepted the situation as it stands. He is a bit sur- 
prised that she did not make more of a fuss, and he agrees with 
Constance that later, probably, when she realizes the full extent 
of her loss Marie-Louise is likely to cry like anything. However, 
that’s over and John is happy to think that now Constance can 
set off on her holiday with a perfectly easy mind. Which re- 
minds him that he has not yet given her a check. 

Constance does not need money. She has plenty of her own. 
Her year’s work with Barbara has netted her fourteen hundred 
pounds. Two hundred she is taking with her, and two hundred 
she has spent on clothes and the preparations for her trip. The 
remaining thousand she has paid into John’s account at the 
bank, and she wishes him to accept it in payment for her board 
and lodging during the last twelve months. 

That, to John, is all nonsense. He is perfectly able to sup- 
port her in her proper station, and for her to offer to pay him is 
almost insulting. Doesn’t she love him any more? 

Constance feels that it is an insult that he probably can bring 
himself to swallow. And what has love to do with it? Does he 
think a woman can only love a man if he keeps her? No, she 
feels that she is no longer of much value to him as wife or house- 
keeper. He has not been less comfortable since she has been 
in business than he was before, proving that his home is quite 
competently run by the servants. Blink the matter as they may, 
the fact remains that she had become in his house little more 
than a parasite. 
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“You are the mother of my child,” he reminds her. 

“Let us not exaggerate the importance of that,” she calmly an- 
swers him. “I performed a natural and healthy function of my 
sex. And all the tiresome part of looking after the child when 
she was once born I placed in the hands of much more compe- 
tent persons. Let us face it, I was merely a parasite in your 
house. You had entered into legal obligations which prevented 
you from turning me adrift, but I owe you a debt of gratitude 
for never letting me see by word or gesture that I was no more 
than a costly and at times inconvenient ornament.” 


JoHN—I never looked upon you as an inconvenient ornament. 
And I don’t know what you mean by being a parasite. Have I 
ever in any way suggested that I grudged a penny that I spent 
on your 

CONSTANCE (with mock amazement)—Do you mean to say 
that I ascribed to your beautiful manners what was only due to 
your stupidity? Are you as great a fool as the average man 
who falls for the average woman’s stupendous bluff that just be- 
cause he’s married her he must provide for her wants and her 
luxuries, sacrifice his pleasure and comfort and convenience, and 
that he must look upon it as a privilege that she allows him to 
be her slave and bondman? Come, come, John, pull yourself 
together. You’re a hundred years behind the times. Now that 
women have broken down the walls of the harem they must take 
the rough and tumble of the street. 

JoHN—You forget all sorts of things. Don’t you think a man 
may have gratitude to a woman for the love he has had for her 
in the past? 

CoNnsTANCE—I think gratitude is often very strong in men so 
long as it demands from them no particular sacrifice. 

Joun—Well, it’s a curious way of looking at things, but ob- 
viously I have reason to be thankful for it. But after all you 
knew what was going on long before it all came out. What 
happened then that made you make up your mind to go into 
business? 

ConsTANcE—I am naturally a lazy woman. So long as ap- 
pearances were saved I was prepared to take all I could get and 
give nothing in return. I was a parasite, but I knew it. But 
when we reached a situation where only your politeness or your 
lack of intelligence prevented you from throwing the fact in my 
teeth I changed my mind. I thought that I should very much 
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like to be in a position where, if I felt inclined to, I could tell 
you, with calm courtesy, but with determination,—to go to hell. 

Joun—And are you in that position now? 

Constance—Precisely. I owe you nothing. I am able to 
keep myself. For the last year I have paid my way. There is 
only one freedom that is really important and that is economic 
freedom, for in the long run, the man who pays the piper calls 
the tune. Well, I have that freedom and upon my soul it’s the 
most enjoyable sensation I can remember since I ate my first 
strawberry ice. 

JouHN—You know, I would sooner you had made me scenes 
for a month on end like any ordinary woman and nagged my 
life out than that you should harbour this cold rancour against 
me. 

ConsTANCE—My poor darling, what are you talking about? 
Have you known me for fifteen years and do you think me 
capable of the commonness of insincerity? I harbour no rancour. 
Why, my dear, I’m devoted to you. 

JoHN—Do you mean to tell me that you’ve done all this 
without any intention of making me feel a perfect swine? 

ConstTaNcE—On my honour. If I look in my heart I can only 
find in it affection for you and the most kindly and charitable 
feelings. Don’t you believe me? (He looks at her for a mo- 
ment and then makes a little gesture of bewilderment.) 

Joun—Yes, oddly enough, I do. You are a remarkable woman, 
Constance. 

ConsTaNcE—I know, but keep it to yourself. You don’t want 
to give a dog a bad name. 


And then, to John’s further amazement, he discovers the de- 
tails of Constance’s plan for a holiday. She is not, as he has 
feared, to be subjected to the inconveniences of travelling alone. 
Bernard Kersal is going with her! Bernard and no one else! 

Of course they have taken the ordinary precautions to lessen 
as much as possible the spread of gossip. They have told no 
one and they plan to visit only the less frequented places. Other- 
wise they will have to take their chances of being seen. 

And, of course, they will travel as man and wife! 


Joun—Don’t be a fool, Constance. You don’t know what 
youre talking about. That’s not funny at all. 

ConstaNcE—But, my poor John, whom do you take us for? 
Am I so unattractive that what I’m telling you is incredible? 
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Why else should I go with Bernard? If I merely wanted a com- 
panion I’d go with a woman. We could have headaches to- 
gether and have our hair washed at the same place and copy 
one another’s night-dresses. A woman’s a much better travelling 
companion than a man. 

JoHN—I may be very stupid, but I don’t seem able to under- 
stand what you’re saying. Do you really mean me to believe 
that Bernard Kersal is your lover? 

ConsTaNncE—Certainly not. 

Joun—Then what are you talking about? 

ConsTANCE—My dear, I can’t put it any plainer. I’m going 
away for six weeks’ holiday and Bernard has very kindly offered 
to come with me. 

Joun—And where do I come in? 

CoNSTANCE—You don’t come in. You stay at home and look 
after your patients. 

JOHN (érying his very best to control himself)—I flatter my- 
self I’m a sensible man. I’m not going to fly into a passion. 
Many men would stamp and rave or break the furniture; I have 
no intention of being melodramatic, but you must allow me to 
say that what you’ve just told me is very surprising. 

ConsTANCE—Just for a moment, perhaps, but I’m sure that 
you have only to familiarize yourself with the notion in order to 
become reconciled to it. 

JoHN—I’m doubtful whether I shall have time to do that, for 
I feel uncommonly as though I were about to have an apoplectic 
stroke. 

CoNnsTANCE—Undo your collar then. Now I come to look at 
you I confess that you are more than usually red in the face. 

JouN—What makes you think that I’m going to allow you to 

oP 
i ConstaNcE (good-humouredly)—Chiefly the fact that you 
can’t possibly prevent me. 

Joun—I can’t bring myself to believe that you mean what you 
say. I don’t know whatever put such an idea into your head. 

CoNnsTANCE (casually)—I thought a change might do me good. 

JoHN—N onsense. 

ConsTaNcE—Why? You did. Don’t you remember? You 
were getting rather flat and stale. Then you had an affair with 
Marie-Louise and you were quite another man. Gay and amus- 
ing, full of life, and much more agreeable to live with. The 
moral effect on you was quite remarkable. 

Joun—It’s different for a man than for a woman. 
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Constance—Are you thinking of the possible consequences? 
We have long passed the Victorian Era when asterisks were fol- 
lowed after a certain interval by a baby. 

Joun—That never occurred to me. What I meant was that 
if a man’s unfaithful to his wife she’s an object of sympathy, 
whereas if a woman’s unfaithful to her husband he’s merely an 
object of ridicule. 

ConsTANCE—That is one of those unconventional prejudices 
which sensible people must strive to ignore. 

Joun—Do you expect me to sit still and let this man take my 
wife away from me under my very nose? I wonder you don’t 
ask me to shake hands with him and wish him good luck. 

ConsTANCE—That’s just what I am going to do. He’s coming 
here in a few minutes to say good-by to you. 

Joun—I shall knock him down. 

CoNsTANCE—I wouldn’t take any risks in your place. He’s 
pretty hefty and I’m under the impression that he’s very nippy 
with his left. 

JoHN—I shall have great pleasure in telling him exactly what 
I think of him. 

ConsTtaNcE—Why? Have you forgotten that I was charming 
to Marie-Louise? We were the best of friends. She never 
bought a hat without asking me to go and help her choose it. 

Joun—I have red blood in my veins. 

ConsTaANcE—I’m concerned at the moment with the gray mat- 
ter in your brain. 


Mrs. Culver arriving just after John, in impotent rage, has 
smashed a blue and white vase, is equally excited, and similarly 
helpless in dealing with Constance. For one thing she cannot 
admit that because John had an affair with Marie-Louise it gives 
Constance any excuse for indulging herself in a similar adventure 
with Bernard Kersal. 

“The circumstances,” she points out, “are entirely different. 
It was very naughty of John to deceive you, but he’s sorry for 
what he did and he’s been punished for it. It was all very 
dreadful and caused us a great deal of pain. But a man’s a 
man and you expect that kind of thing from him. There are 
excuses for him. There are none for a woman. Men are natu- 
rally polygamous and sensible women have always made allow- 
ances for their occasional lapse from a condition which modern 
civilization has forced on them. Women are monogamous. They 
do not naturally desire more than one man and that is why the 
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common sense of the world has heaped obloquy upon them when 
they have overstepped the natural limitations of their sex.” 

“Tt seems rather hard that what is sauce for the gander 
shouldn’t also be sauce for the goose.” 

“We all know that unchastity has no moral effect on men,” 
answers Mrs. Culver. ‘“They can be perfectly promiscuous and 
remain upright, industrious, and reliable. It’s quite different 
with women. It ruins their character. They become untruthful 
and dissipated, lazy, shifty and dishonest. That is why the ex- 
perience of ten thousand years has demanded chastity in women. 
It has learnt that this virtue is the key to all the others.” 

“They were dishonest,” ventures Constance, “because they 
were giving away something which wasn’t theirs to give. They 
had sold themselves for board, lodging and protection. They 
were chattels. They were dependent on their husbands and when 
they were unfaithful to them they were liars and thieves. I’m 
not dependent on John. JI am economically independent and 
therefore I claim my sexual independence. I have this after- 
noon paid into John’s account one thousand pounds for my 
year’s keep.” 

“T refuse to take it,” speaks up John. 

“Well, you’ll damned well have to.” 

Constance does not pretend to be in love with Bernard. She 
doesn’t exactly know whether she is or not. She is mightily 
grateful to him and rather touched by his fifteen years’ devotion 
to her, and she hopes in some small way to repay him for that 
devotion. In six weeks Bernard is going back to Japan. 

“T came to the conclusion,” she confesses to them quite frankly, 
“that it must be now or never, and so I asked him if he’d like 
me to spend these last six weeks with him in Italy. When I 
wave my handkerchief to him as the ship that takes him sails 
out of the harbour at Naples I hope that he will feel that all 
those years of unselfish love have been well worth the while.” 

“Six weeks? Do you intend to leave him at the end of six 
weeks?” demands John. 

“Oh, yes, of course,” replies Constance, sweetly. “It’s because 
I’m putting a limit to our love that I think it may achieve the 
perfection of something which is beautiful and transitory.” 

Now Bernard is announced and Mrs. Culver is taking her de- 
parture, a saddened mother, but wisely philosophical. “I don’t 
approve of you, Constance,” she says in farewell to her daugh- 
ter, “and I can’t pretend that I do. No good will come of it. 
Men were meant by nature to be wicked and delightful and de- 
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ceive their wives, and women were meant to be virtuous and 
forgiving and to suffer verbosely. That was ordained from all 
eternity and none of your new-fangled notions can alter the de- 
crees of Providence.” 

Bernard’s greeting is impressively formal and his chatter 
discreetly chosen to deceive the most trusting husband. He is, 
apparently, in complete ignorance of Constance’s plans and eager 
in inquiry concerning them. His disappointment that he will not 
be able to see her again is almost intense. He might drop in 
frequently on John while she is away, suggests Constance, the 
shadow of a threatening grin playing about the corners of her 
mouth. John is likely to be a little lonesome. 

But Bernard cannot do that, unfortunately. He also has been 
ordered away by his doctor. He must, he finds, devote the rest 
of his stay in Europe to a cure. And so he will have to say 
good-by. 

By the time Bernard has left Constance is hysterical with 
laughter and John again apoplectic with rage. Bernard, insists 
John, is little if any better than a drivelling idiot. Not particu- 
larly good looking, not any too well tailored, certainly no more 
amusing than he is himself. All of which Constance admits as 
true. Then, John demands, in heaven’s name, why does she 
want to go away with him? 

“Shall I tell you?” she asks. And answers: ‘Once more be- 
fore it is too late I want to feel about me the arms of a man 
who adores the ground I walk on. I want to see his face light 
up when I enter the room. I want to feel the pressure of his 
hand when we look at the moon together and the pleasantly 
tickling sensation when his arm tremulously steals round my 
waist. I want to let my head fall on his shoulder and feel his 
lips softly touch my hair. I want to walk along country lanes 
holding hands and I want to be called by absurd pet names. I 
want to talk baby talk by the hour together.” 

Eagerly John makes his last bid. Let her give up Bernard as 
he had given up Marie-Louise; let them go away on a second 
honeymoon of their own; let him prove to her again that he 
can be a lover as well as a husband. But Constance is not im- 
pressed. 


JouN—You know what you’re doing. I was determined in 
future to be a model husband and you're driving me right into 
the arms of Marie-Louise. I give you my word of honour that 
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the moment you leave this house I shall drive straight to her 
door. 

Constance—I should hate you to have a fruitless journey. 
I’m afraid you won’t find her at home. She has a new young 
man and she says he’s too divine. 

JoHN—What! 

ConsTaNcE—He’s the A.D.C. of a Colonial governor. She 
came here to-day to ask me to break the news to you that hence- 
forth everything was over between you. 

JouN—I hope you told her first that I was firmly resolved to 
terminate a connection which could only cause you pain. 

ConstaNnce—I couldn’t. She was in such a blooming hurry to 
give me her message. 

JouN—Really, Constance, for your own pride I should have 
thought you wouldn’t like her to make a perfect fool of me. Any 
other woman would have said: “What a strange coincidence, 
why, it’s only an hour since John told me he had made up 
his mind never to see you again.” But of course you don’t care 
two straws for me any more, that’s quite evident. 

ConsTANcE—Oh, don’t be unjust, darling. I shall always care 
for you. I may be unfaithful, but I am constant. I always think 
that’s my most endearing quality. (The butler opens the door.) 

JOHN (irritably)—What is it? 

BENTLEY—I thought madam had forgotten that the taxi was 
at the door. 

JoHn—Go to hell. 

BENTLEY—Very good, sir. (He goes out.) 

ConsTANCE—I don’t see why you should be rude to him. 
Bernard will pay the taxi! Anyhow I must go now or he'll 
begin to think I’m not coming. Good-by, darling. I hope 
you'll get on all right in my absence. Just give the cook her 
head and you'll have no trouble. Won’t you say good-by to 
me? 

JoHN—Go to the devil! 

ConsTaNcE—All right. I shall be back in six weeks. 

Joun—Back? Where? 

ConsTANcE—Here. 

Joun—Here? Here? Do you think I’m going to take you 
back? 

CoNSTANCE—I don’t see why not. When you’ve had time to 
reflect you’ll realize that you have no reason to blame me. After 
all, I’m taking from you nothing that you want. 
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Joun—Are you aware that I can divorce you for this? 

ConsTANCE—Quite. But I married very prudently. I took 
the precaution to marry a gentleman and I know that you could 
never bring yourself to divorce me for doing no more than you 
did yourself. 

JoHN—I wouldn’t divorce you. I wouldn’t expose my worst 
enemy to the risk of marrying a woman who’s capable of treat- 
ing her husband as youre treating me. 

CoNSTANCE (at the door)—Well, then, shall I come back? 
(He hesitates a moment.) 

Joun—You are the most maddening, wilful, capricious, wrong- 
headed, delightful and enchanting woman man was ever cursed 
with having for a wife. Yes, damn you, come back! (Con- 
STANCE lightly kisses her hand to him and slips out slamming the 
door behind her.) 

The curtain falls. 


THE ROAD TO ROME 
Comedy in Three Acts 


By Ropert EmMMEtT SHERWOOD 


THE theatre season had covered half its length before “The 
Road to Rome” came to Broadway. The Sherwood comedy, 
lightly touched with satire, had been tried in both Washington 
and Newark, and though the reports from these minor centers 
were promising they were accompanied by certain reservations 
and a wise shaking of certain heads. It was a bold comedy, re- 
ported the out-of-town conservatives, and defiant of many of the 
theatre’s conventions. Its best chance of success lay in the fact 
that Jane Cowl was playing the heroine. 

As it turned out “The Road to Rome,” produced January 31, 
1927, at The Playhouse, proved to be exactly the type of enter- 
tainment for which Broadway is most willing to make the specu- 
lator sacrifice and pay double fees. It is sufficiently plain in 
speech and implication to excite the slyly expectant play fol- 
lower, and sufficiently intelligent to flatter his choice. Like that 
other happy compromise of this pro-censorship season, “The 
Play’s the Thing,” Mr. Sherwood’s quasi-historical romance 
could be depended upon to both startle and amuse visitors from 
the West. With their support added to that of the intellectually 
adult residents of Manhattan it ran far into the summer. 

Following the course charted twenty years ago by Bernard 
Shaw with his “Cesar and Cleopatra” and successfully adapted 
to the novel form recently adopted by Professor Erskine with 
“The Private Life of Helen of Troy” and “Galahad,” Mr. Sher- 
wood has skillfully woven an imaginative romance into a semi- 
historical background. 

History records that Hannibal turned back from the very gates 
of Rome after he had marched 3,000 miles through fire and flood 
to lay the city low. Why? Mr. Sherwood’s guess is that he 
had a reason particularly his own, and this guess serves as the 
motivating inspiration of his comedy. 

The opening scene is the courtyard of Fabius Maximus in 
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Rome. The time is just before sunset on a June evening in 
216, 5:C. 

“The house, which surrounds the courtyard on all three sides, 
is one story in height,” records the author. “It is simple and un- 
ostentatious in design, being representative of Rome in the period 
of the Republic, when the sterner virtues of economy and almost 
Spartan frugality were practised.” 

There is a gaily painted awning stretched over the fore part 
of the garden, and looking between the columns at the rear an 
expansive view of the blue Italian sky is visible above the rear 
wall of the house. 

Varius and Meta, slaves to Maximus, are laying the table for 
the evening meal. “He is a fair young man, obviously not a 
Latin, with the air of one who has known better circumstances 
than these,” and she is “a slim, lovely young girl.” 

Varius and Meta are frankly in love with each other and 
Varius is of a mind to attempt an escape, though Meta dis- 
courages him. The chances against the success of such an at- 
tempt are much too great, she protests, and failure means death. 
It is impossible now for them to think of escaping from Rome. 
Rome is everywhere. Rome is about to corner the last of her 
active enemies, Hannibal and his army of Carthaginians, and 
once they are out of the way Rome will be the whole world. 

Besides, Meta could not think of deserting her mistress, who is 
also bored to death in Rome and still cannot herself escape. The 
slave girl is trying dutifully to make Varius content with his lot 
and to reassure him of her own love and loyalty when Fabia 
comes suddenly upon them, embraced. 

“Fabia is the mother of Fabius—a cross, narrow-minded old 
lady whose world is her home. For all her 73 years she is brisk 
and vigorous and rules the establishment with an iron hand.” 

Fabia is much shocked to find the young people thus occu- 
pied. Their behavior is at least shocking, and they should know 
that love-making among the slaves is strictly forbidden. 

Now Fabius Maximus, the head of the house, is home from 
the senate. “Fabius is a typical senator—pompous, unctuous, 
consciously important and 100 per cent. Roman. His most 
casual utterance is delivered, as it were, from the eminence of 
the rostrum. He is not, however, just an old windbag—inflated, 
for purposes of this play, merely to be punctured. On the con- 
trary, he should convey a definite sense of authority, distinction 
and real power. He is, at the moment, at the head of the Roman 
state; he must ‘fit the picture-frame.’ ” 
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Fabius is tired and troubled. His mother is maternally so- 
licitous. The people, Fabius reports, are worried about Hanni- 
bal, who continues most irritatingly to win victories and to con- 
tinue his advance on Rome. But the Senate has at last taken 
intelligent, constructive measures to combat this advance. The 
Senate has this day elected Fabius Maximus Dictator of Rome 
with full power to conduct the state and the armies as he sees 
fit! 

Fabia is duly impressed by the honor that has come to her 
‘son, and conscious of what it means to them all. Even the best 
families are bound to take note of the Dictator’s mother. And 
of his wife, Amytis. 

Amytis is not there to hear the good news. She is, Meta re- 
ports, at the market place, in conference with a merchant re- 
cently arrived from Antioch. Which distresses Fabius slightly. 
Not only because he had hurried home from the senate to tell 
Amytis the good news, but because he is strongly opposed to 
merchants from Antioch. They might easily be spies. Anyway, 
it doesn’t look well for the wife of Fabius to be patronizing a 
dirty foreign peddler. 

Fabius and his mother have started their supper when Amytis 
arrives, followed by a slave carrying numerous garments and 
materials of brilliant colors. 

“Amytis is young, beautiful, gracious and obviously civilized. 
She has an air of culture, sophistication and refinement that is 
not evident in any of the Romans. Her mother was an Athenian 
Greek—her father a Roman officer—and within her are combined 
the worthiest characteristics of these two widely contrasted races: 
superficially, she is frivolous, frothy, apparently oblivious of the 
more serious problems with which her distinguished husband is 
continually wrestling; but behind this surface artificiality are pro- 
found depths of sympathy and understanding. Her external 
fluffiness and levity are masks for an essential thoughtfulness. 
She gives the impression, to Fabius and his friends, that she is 
weak and inconsequential; actually, she is strong, and brave and 
wise.” 

Amytis is sorry if she is late, but she has had a most wonder- 
ful time making selections from the goods brought by the mer- 
chant from Antioch. So full is she of her purchases that she 
cannot pause in her description of them to listen to what they 
have to tell her of the honor that has been done her husband. 

Amytis has brought with her a most gorgeous Phoenician night- 
gown, said to be from the court of Antiochus the Great and to 
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have belonged to the Emperor’s favorite concubine. She has ma- 
terials, ravishing, gorgeous materials that the looms of Rome 
could never have woven. And a peacock-green dress from Da- 
mascus, made of silk, real silk, that was carried on the backs of 
camels across the desert. And— 

But finally they manage to tell her that now she is the wife 
of the Dictator of Rome. 

“Ves, my dear,” beams Fabius, “they have placed me at the 
head of the Roman state.” 

“Tsn’t that nice,” agrees Amytis. ‘‘Tanus, put those things in 
my room. Go on with dinner. I'll be right back.” And she is 
gone. 

“She took it calmly,” admits Fabius. 

“She doesn’t understand what it means,” ventures Fabia. 
“After all, she’s only a Greek.” 

Still, Fabius is convinced they should not be too hard on 
Amytis. She has many queer Athenian ideas imbred in her. 
Yes, and look at Athens to-day! Completely gone to seed. 
“No state can succeed unless it is founded on good, sound mili- 
tary strength and a policy of progressive conquest,” declares 
Fabius. And now that the Romans have Hannibal on the run— 

Amytis is back and ready to go on with the meal. But again 
she is unfortunate in her choice of subjects. They have been 
talking about Hannibal, they explain, and Amytis doesn’t even 
know who Hannibal is! 

“My dear Amytis,” ejaculates the astounded Fabius, “‘you’re 
not serious?” 


Amytis—Why not? How should I know who Hannibal is? 
I’m not a member of the Senate. 

Faprus—Amytis! Hannibal is the arch-enemy of Rome, the 
invader of Italy. He has threatened the very sanctity of our 
homes. 

Amytis—Where does he come from? 

Fasrus—From Carthage. 

Amytis—Really. I’ve heard that Carthage is a very beautiful 
city. 

Fasrus—Quite possibly. But Carthage happens to be at war 
with Rome, and Hannibal is in command... . 

Amytis—Now, please don’t ask me to keep track of our wars, 
or just who our enemies happen to be at the moment. With one 
war after another—and sometimes two or three wars at a time— 
I can’t follow them. The mental effort is too great. 
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Fasrus—Perhaps you’d take a more lively interest if Hanni- 
bal marched into Rome, with his army of Africans and Spaniards 
and Gauls. How would you like to see this house burned down 
about you, and your loved ones slaughtered before your eyes? 
Would that amuse you? 

Amytis—It might serve to break the monotony of life in 
Rome. 

Fapra—I have lived in Rome for seventy-three years. I have 
not found it monotonous. 

Amytis—But, my dear mother, you must remember that 
you’ve never been anywhere else. I had the misfortune to be 
born in Athens, where gaiety is not listed among the unpardon- 
able sins. 

Fapra—It was bad luck for you that your mother married a 
Roman officer. 

Faprus—Sometimes I wish that you had inherited more of 
your father’s traits. 

Amytis—Perhaps I did. Perhaps my Athenian frivolousness 
is purely artificial. Perhaps, in the depths of my soul, I am a 
stern, relentless, world-beating Roman! 

Faprus—I’m afraid I know nothing about the depths of your 
soul, Amytis. 

Amytis—I’m afraid you don’t. 

Faprus—You’ll never believe that I am in sympathy with you. 

Amytis—The trouble with me is—I’m bored. And I don’t 
like it. Being bored is so—so snobbish. 

Fapra—It is your own fault if you are bored. There are many 
subjects of interest in Rome. 

Fasrus—My mother is right, Amytis. Rome to-day is the 
liveliest, most progressive city in the world. Why, just consider 
the population figures. Ten years ago... 

Amytis—That’s just it. Rome is too busily engaged in the 
great work of expanding to think about such trivial matters as 
happiness or even contentment. If we could only stop being suc- 
cessful for a change—if we could only lose a war, now and then, 
just for the sake of variety ... 

Fasrus—Our community life is well organized. Why don’t 
you associate with the wives of my friends? 

Amytis—Now, really, Fabius, you know that Senators them- 
selves are dull; you ought to know that, having to listen to them 
make speeches all day. But even Senators are marvels of in- 
tellectual brilliance compared to their wives. 

Fania (with obvious scorn)—lI’ve noticed that you don’t care 
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to associate with ladies of the better class. You seem to prefer 
the companionship of slaves. 
Fasrus—Please, mother. We needn’t mention that. 


Now Amytis is eager to know the plans for the evening. 
Couldn’t they go out somewhere? To a play, perhaps? ‘There 
is a company of players in Rome. They come from Athens. 
They are playing “(Edipus Rex,” and Amytis loves it. She sim- 
ply adores a good, exciting tragedy. She loves to go to the 
theatre and just sob. And she resents Fabius’s description of 
‘“(Edipus Rex” as a questionable drama, when he hasn’t even 
seen it. 

Fabius does not feel that he can go out again. He is all worn 
out. Nor could he think of letting Amytis go by herself. No, 
they had better stay home. And just sit around? Oh, no. 
Fabius will go to bed presently. 

“That will be fun,” agrees Amytis. 

The meal is finished, and without a sweet. This, Fabius is 
the one to remember, is sweetless Saturday. And now Fabia has 
retired and Fabius and Amytis are alone. There are things 
Fabius feels should be mentioned. 


Faprus—lIt is always difficult for me to talk to you, Amytis. 
Sometimes I feel that you and I don’t speak the same language. 

Amytis—Are you angry with me because I spent so much 
money in the market-place? 

Fasrus—No—it isn’t that—although, I must say, that Pheeni- 
cian nightgown seems a little—perhaps— 

Amytis—Indecent? What of it? None of the Senators will 
see me in that, will they? I bought that in the hope that it 
might be just the least bit stimulating to you. 

Fasrus—And then that green dress—the one that the camels 
carried—do you intend to wear that in the streets of Rome? 

Amytis—Of course. It will make all the women in Rome 
envious, and cause them to complain to their husbands that the 
wife of Fabius Maximus is not quite respectable. 

Faprus—But that’s what we must avoid. We can’t afford to 
have that sort of talk going on. Don’t forget that you are now 
the first citizeness of Rome. 

Amytis—And therefore the arbiter of fashion, the leader of 
thought, the ultimate authority in all matters relating to feminine 
deportment. 


Faprus—Of course, of course. You are the Dictator’s wife— 
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‘““‘Amytis has come to ask still another favor of Hannibal. She 
wants her loyal slaves, Varius and Meta, to be set free and sent back 
to Sicily. Hannibal agrees to that and Amytis is grateful.” 


(Philip Merrivale, Jane Cowl, Joyce Carey and Fairfax Burgher) 
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and for that very reason, you are expected to set a good example 
in all the more desirable virtues. 

Amytis—Such as? 

Faprus—Well—ah—respectability, modesty, economy, devo- 
tion to duty, reverence, chastity, and—and— 

Amytis—Mediocrity! I see. 

Faprus—It is in the best interests of the state as a whole. 
Do you understand? 

Amytis—I understand perfectly, and I shall do my best to be 
a model of all that is most virtuous and most thoroughly unin- 
teresting. 

Fasrus—And there is one other thing, Amytis. 

Amytis—I suppose I am to be more regular in my attendance 
at the temple. 

Faprus—That goes without saying. What I wished particu- 
larly was to influence you to take a more lively interest in pub- 
lic affairs. For instance, I was shocked to learn that you know 
nothing of Hannibal. 

Amytis—Why should I know anything about Hannibal? Re- 
member, you confessed to me the other day that you had never 
heard of Aristotle. 

Faprus—That’s quite true, my dear. But, after all, you must 
admit that Aristotle never did anything to make himself famous. 

Amytis—What has Hannibal done? Has he contributed any- 
thing to the advancement of science or philosophy or art? 

Fapius—Il’m afraid not. But he has led an army of foot- 
soldiers, cavalry, and elephants from Africa to Spain, from Spain 
to Gaul, across the Alps and into Italy—a distance of over three 
thousand miles. Hannibal is cruel, he is treacherous, he is a 
menace to our Roman civilization, but he is a great soldier. We 
must be generous with him and concede him that much. 

Amytis—You say he is cruel. Is there any soldier who is 
otherwise? 

Faprus—Hannibal has spread destruction wherever he has 
gone. His army has burned homes, destroyed crops, butchered 
men, and despoiled women. 

Amytis—That is the immemorial privilege of the con- 
queror.... 

Fasrus—Hannibal has taken undue advantage of that privi- 
lege. Last winter, when his army was quartered in Cis-Alpine 
Gaul, there was a veritable epidemic of pregnancy. 

Amytis—Good for Hannibal! He sounds like a thoroughly 
commendable person. 
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Fasius—Amytis! Please don’t say such things, even in fun. 

Amytis—Why not? Is it wrong for me to admire good, old- 
fashioned virility in men? JI certainly haven’t seen any too much 
of it in my own life. 

Fastus (falteringly)—What do you mean? 

Amytis—You know perfectly well what I mean, Fabius... . 
Has there been any epidemic of pregnancy around here? 

Fasrus—I wish you wouldn’t harp on that subject, Amytis. 
You know that I’ve been working hard lately. Ive had so 
many worries. It’s the state that demands all my time—all my 
energy... . 

Amytis—Of course—the state! What else is there in life but 
the state, and the state’s business, and the state’s public 
brawls... . 

Faprus—We can have no other thought until Rome rules the 
world. 

Amytis—When that happens, I suppose the orgies will start. 

Faprus—tThe splendid morale of the Roman people will never 
weaken. 

Amytis—Morale—there’s no such thing in Rome. There’s 
nothing here but a narrow-minded, hypocritical morality. You 
Romans call it godliness; it’s nothing but worldliness, of the 
most selfish, material kind. 

Fasius—Amytis! I can’t bear to hear you talk that way. 
It—it’s cruel. 

Amytis—Oh—I’m sorry, Fabius. I don’t mean to hurt you. 
Don’t pay any attention to the things I say. My ideas don’t fit 
in Rome, anyway. ... (She strokes his hair. He is easily 
mollified.) Now! Go ahead and tell me all about your success 
in the Senate, and whatever it was they made you to-day. 

Fasius (expanding)—Dictator. They proclaimed me Dicta- 
tor of All Rome. I control everything. 

Amytis—Everything except Hannibal. 

Fasrus—Ill have him under control before long. His head 
will be mounted on a spear in the center of the market-place, as 
a warning to all those who lack faith in the glorious destiny of 
Rome. 


With the least encouragement Fabius would grow oratorical 
in his descriptions of what he plans to do to, and with, the arch 
enemy of Rome, but Amytis has a way of suppressing his flights 
of eloquence by gently pushing him into a seat whenever he 
would rise in senatorial majesty to emphasize a point. He man- 
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ages to make her listen to enough, however, to let her know that 
Hannibal and his disorganized army are about to be caught in 
a trap not two hundred miles from Rome. The Carthaginians 
are on the defensive, reports Fabius, and the Roman army, out- 
numbering that of the invader by two to one, is about to ad- 
vance. 

“Poor Hannibal!” sympathizes Amytis. “After traveling three 
thousand miles he has to die ingloriously and be exhibited in the 
market-place as a horrible lesson to little children.” 

It is difficult for Amytis to understand Hannibal. Surely he 
cannot hate Rome so much that he should want to obliterate it, 
as Fabius insists, merely because of a fear that Rome may ulti- 
mately destroy Carthage. Sounds so silly. 

And when she is told that Hannibal is young—no more than 
30 years old—the situation seems more tragic to her than ever. 
She can’t help thinking how wasteful it is to sacrifice a young 
man who has the genius to lead a troop of elephants across the 
Alps. 

“Just think,” she muses, “if he were allowed to live some day 
he might do something useful.” 

“Tf he were allowed to live, Amytis,” answers Fabius, “he 
might some day cause the downfall of Rome.” 

Still Amytis cannot get the Carthaginian conqueror out of her 
mind. What would happen if the Roman legions, and Fabius, 
should fail to conquer Hannibal? What would it be like to be 
despoiled? It may not be a proper subject for a lady’s thoughts, 
she admits, but it can’t be unusual. Are there, she wonders, any 
women in Rome who have been so unfortunate as to encounter 
Hannibal’s army? If so she would like to have some of them 
up to dinner. Their comments should be interesting. 

The faint sound of a bugle is heard, as from a distance; a 
shrill, barbaric sound. It interests Amytis, but Fabius dismisses 
it as probably the pipe of a shepherd bringing his flocks in from 
the field. Anyway it is nothing to keep a tired man from his 
bed, and Fabius is soon on his way, with the best wishes of both 
wife and mother for his sweet repose. 

Amytis thinks she will sit up awhile. She has just given Varius 
and Meta permission to go for a walk and is sympathizing with 
them because the laws of Rome prohibit their marrying, and 
because there is so little hope of their escaping, even if she could 
help them, when there is a vigorous knocking at the outer door. 

The caller is Cato, an excited youth, come to report the sud- 
den appearance of hundreds of campfires off to the east. It 
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must be the army returning, Varius thinks, probably after hav- 
ing conquered Hannibal. a, 

Soon the knocking is repeated and Cato admits Scipio, “a 
handsome young man wearing the helmet, breastplate, etc., of a 
Roman officer. His cloak is torn, dirty and spotted with blood. 
His left arm is bandaged. He is a fine, upstanding type of 
soldier—earnest, sincere, intense—one of the men who aided 
materially in Rome’s conquest of the world.” 

Scipio has come to arouse Fabius and to report to the surprised 
dictator that the Roman army has suffered a terrible defeat. At 
Canne the Romans were routed and disgraced and Hannibal is 
even now at the gates of Rome! 

“The Roman army has been wiped out! Our strength and 
our prestige are gone! Hannibal rules the world!” There is des- 
peration in Scipio’s voice. 

“What shall we do? What shall we do?” mutters the stunned 
Fabius. 

“You are the Dictator, Fabius. It is for you to decide.” 

Fabius decides that all he can do at the moment is to summon 
Sertorious, Tibullus and Drusus for a conference. 

Now Amytis, hearing the clatter, returns excitedly. The news, 
however, does not stun her. She is apparently delighted with 
the way everything is going. 

“So Hannibal got here after all,” she murmurs. 


cc 


Faprus—Yes—and it means death to us al!—the end of every- 
thing for Rome. 

Amytis—Think of it . . . Hannibal! 

Fasrus—Rome has been betrayed by the gods. 

Amytis—Why don’t you sit down, Scipio? You must be fear- 
fully tired. 

Scipio (ungraciously)—I’m perfectly able to stand, thank you. 
(It is obvious that he bears no love for Amytis, an attitude that 
is not uncommon among the friends of Faxtus.) 

Fasrus—Is there a remnant of the army left, Scipio? 

Scrpio—None, Fabius. We were annihilated at Canne. A 
few of us cut our way back to Rome, but even then we travelled 
no faster than Hannibal with his entire army. He is a super- 
man—a god—against whom mortal strength is of no avail. 

AmytTis—A god! 

Fasrus—But I can’t understand it, Scipio. Superman or no 
superman—we outnumbered his army two to one. I thought we 
had him caught in a trap. 
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Scrpro—Hannibal let us think so. He forced us to attack the 
center of his line, where his weakest troops were massed. He 
allowed us to drive through—and then surrounded us, with his 
infantry and Numidian cavalry. 

Faprus—More of his damnable deception. 

Amytis—We would never have resorted to such foul tactics— 
would we, Fabius? 

Fasrus—Never! 

AmytTiIs (sits)—-No—we wouldn’t have thought of them. 
(Fasius paces up and down in a turmoil of baffled rage, nervous 
apprehension and utter bewilderment.) 

Scrpro—I saw Hasdrubal, the Numidian cavalry leader, cut 
down dozens of our men with his own sword. He fought like a 
fiend sent down by the gods to punish us. 

Amytis—And did you see Hannibal? 

Scrpro—I saw him in the distance. 

Amytis—What was he doing? 

Scrpro—He was standing on a little hill... 

Fasrus—Laughing, I suppose? 

Scrp1o—No—he was not laughing. He was watching the battle 
as though it were a play that he had written, being performed by 
actors in a theatre. 

Amytis—Is Hannibal good-looking? 

Scrpro—Hannibal’s personal appearance did not interest me at 
the moment. 

Fasrus—tThis is a serious matter, Amytis. I must ask you 
not to bother us with irrelevant questions now. ... 

AmytTis—But this isn’t irrelevant. It is very important for 
Hannibal to be handsome. Think of the statues. 

Fazsrus—What else happened, Scipio? 

Scrprio—They closed in on us and butchered us .. . and all 
through the battle their terrible African war drums kept on beat- 
ing—louder—louder .. . 

Amytis (without enthusiasm)—It must have been thrilling! 

Scrpro—Our army was a confused mass of struggling, writhing 
men—battling against an enemy that attacked from every side. 
The slaughter was unspeakably awful. . . . When it was over, at 
last, seventy thousand Romans lay dead on the field of Cannz. 

Amytis (slowly)—Seventy thousand! Why did they die? 

Scipio (bitterly)—Ask Hannibal why they died. 

Faprus—Seventy thousand! What horror! What is this ter- 
rible thing the gods have done to us, Scipio—to us who have 
made our sacrifices regularly in the temple and have spared no 
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effort to show our gratitude for past favors. I can’t understand 
itz 
Amytis—Perhaps Hannibal was nice to the gods, too. 
Faxsrius (vehemently)—Hannibal’s gods are false gods! 
Amytis—Oh—I see. 


Action must be taken at once, Scipio insists, but Fabius is 
completely crushed. Nothing, he fears, can save Rome now. 
There are no more than 5,000 men to defend the walls, and they 
would be as nothing against the army of Hannibal! 

They must think first of the women. Both Amytis and Fabia 
must escape. They at least must be spared from the bestiality 
of Hannibal’s men. Still Amytis is not excited. Can it be that 
all Carthaginians are such extremely warm-blooded men? If 
they are it should be quite an experience for the women of Rome! 

As for Fabius, being a man, he is prepared to die. “And I, 
too, am prepared to die,” echoes Fabia, proudly. “I am a Ro- 
man. Here I was born. Here I have lived and borne children, 
here I shall die!” 

“Well, I am not prepared to die!”? announces Amytis, em- 
phatically. “I am not a Roman. I was not born here—and I 
have certainly borne no children, here or anywhere else. I shall 
go to Ostia and join my mother.” 

“Spoken like a true Greek,” sneers Scipio. 

Amytis can’t help that. She loves life, even monotonous life, 
and she cannot bear to part with it. She is a coward, she con- 
fesses, and Fabius probably hates her because she is less brave 
than his mother. 

No, Fabius doesn’t hate Amytis, but he does think it would 
be beautiful if they could die together. Which is not Amytis’ 
idea of beauty at all. 

It is Fabia who is consumed with hatred of Amytis and glad 
of an excuse for expressing it. She hates Amytis because she has 
flippantly thrown aside the love of a good man and put on the 
airs of a goddess! And she is glad that the clean streets of 
Rome are not to be soiled with the vile blood of so heartless 
and soulless a traitor. 

“I may be a traitor to Rome,” admits Amytis, calmly, “but I 
am not a traitor to my own convictions. I didn’t start this war. 
I’ve never given it my support or encouragement. I have no axe 
to grind with Hannibal. Why should I sacrifice my life merely 
because the Roman army has failed to subdue a weaker enemy?” 
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“If you feel that way about it, you’d better go,” wearily 
admits Fabius. 

Amytis agrees. He certainly would not want her to stay and 
be subjected to whatever she might be subjected to, and Rome 
would gain nothing by her bravery if she were to stay and offer 
up her beautiful body to the conquerors. 

By the time the senators have gathered and are hysterically 
trying to think of something to do, Amytis has got together a 
bundle of her belongings and is ready to go as soon as Varius 
brings around the horses. 

She is cheerfully contemplating a visit to her mother on the 
seacoast and her attitude strikes Fabius as being at least callous. 
Why should she be blamed for being cheerful in the face of 
danger, Amytis demands. ‘You might try it yourself. If Han- 
nibal should march into Rome and find you all laughing, he 
might forget what he came for and join in the merriment.” 


Vartus—The horses are ready, my lady. 

Amytis—Then we must start. 

Fasius (tremulously)—Good-by, Amytis. I’m afraid I shall 
never see you again. 

Amytis—Don’t say that, Fabius. Hannibal hasn’t conquered 
Rome yet. There is still hope. 

Fapsrus—Hope is a poor defense against the Numidian cavalry. 

Amytis—It’s the only defense you have, isn’t it? 

Fazsius—Yes, I suppose so. We’re doomed. 

Amytis—Had you ever thought of treating with Hannibal? 

Drusus—What do you mean? 

Amytis—I mean—why don’t you go out, under a flag of truce, 
meet Hannibal and talk the thing over in a civilized manner. He 
sounds to me like the type of man who might listen to reason. 

Fasrus—I wonder if he would? 

Scipio (indignanily)—Nonsense! Hannibal talks only on the 
field of battle, with words of steel. The Roman does not live 
who can argue with him successfully there. 

Drusus—Scipio is right. We'll have to fight it out. 

SERTORIUS—We can at least show him that Romans know how 
to die. (From a distance, the faint sound of many drums ts 
heard, beating rhythmically, ominously.) 

Fapius (starting)—What’s that? 

Scrpio—It’s the drums—the African war drums. 

TipuLLus (hysterically) —O gods of Rome—save us. Save us! 
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Fasrus—The gods can’t hear you, Tibullus. 

Amytis—In that case, I had better hurry. I don’t even know 
how to die gracefully. ... (Fasra enters from the right.) 
Good-by, my husband. Don’t eat too much starchy food while 
I’m away. Good-by, mother. Good-by, gentlemen. Good-by, 


good-by..... (She goes out with the two slaves at the left. 
Fasia is still standing at the right, gazing after the departed 
AMYTIS.) 


Fastus—Now let’s get down to business. (He sits down, sur- 
rounded by the others. The sound of the drums becomes slightly 
louder, more emphatic.) We must concentrate our infantry out- 
side the city walls, prepared to withstand the first shock of as- 
Saultet. 

Fapra—Fabius .. . 

Fasius (paying no attention)—Our cavalry, such as it is, can 
be held within the city, prepared to make a sortie through the 
east gate when the situation becomes desperate . 

Fasra—Fabius .. . 

Fastus (still not listening)—You, Drusus, will take command 
of the infantry on the left... 

Fania (louder)—Fabius! 

Fasrus—And you, Scipio ... What is it, mother? 

Fasra—Did you notice anything about Amytis when she left? 

Fagsrus—Sshe seemed to be in a hurry. 

Farsra—Did you notice anything strange in her appearance? 

FaBius (impatiently)—No, I did not. 

Fapra—She was wearing that new green silk dress! 

Faprus (not interested)—She was, was she? ... Now, if 
Hannibal attacks us on the right, you, Scipio, will move forward 
to meet him in pitched battle. If he concentrates on the left .. . 
The—the green dress, eh! Isn’t that a rather strange costume 
for traveling. ... (In the distance, the war drums continue to 
beat their weird tattoo as the curtain falls.) 


ACY It 


Hannibal’s headquarters are in a temple about a mile east of 
Rome. ‘The temple, normally open, has been converted into a 
sort of tent by means of rich, crimson draperies.” Through 
parted curtains at the rear the Italian landscape may be dimly 
seen. A door at the left gives entrance to Hannibal’s sleeping 
quarters. 

“Although the scene is a Roman temple,” notes the author, 
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“and although it is probable that Hannibal did not carry many 
household effects with him on his long march, strict realism and 
logic may be sacrificed for purposes of dramatic effectiveness in 
this scene. The barbaric splendor of Carthage itself must be 
reflected in all the trappings in this distant camp; the audience 
must feel that the action of the play has shifted from the vir- 
tuous but unimaginative simplicity of Rome to the Oriental opu- 
lence of its enemies.” 

The headquarters guard, consisting of a corporal and five 
stalwart Carthaginians, is being inspected by a sergeant. “The 
Sergeant is a rough, husky, brutal veteran whose counterpart is 
to be found on every drill ground from Quantico to Aldershot. 
The guardsmen are fine, upstanding soldiers—young, vigorous, 
confident and cheerful. . . . In their speech they are tough and 
hardboiled, exactly in the manner of the corporals in “What 
Price Glory,” it being not unreasonable to assume that profes- 
sional soldiers 2,100 years ago did not differ materially from the 
professional soldiers of to-day.” 

The Sergeant’s inspection is ruthless and thorough. He bawls 
out this one for having a rusty sword, that one because his helmet 
is on crooked. He is keen to have them shined up for a meeting 
of the general staff that impends. 

Free to speak their minds when the Sergeant is gone, the 
guardsmen have their own opinions about this particular man’s 
army and its methods. There’s the matter of being disciplined 
by being given a turn with the elephants, for instance. They’re 
Hannibal’s pets, the elephants are, and they sure need a lot of 
attention. That’s why Hannibal put his own brother, Mago, in 
charge of them; that and because he wanted to give Mago the 
rottenest job in the army just to show how impartial he was. 

Mago has had two years wet-nursing those elephants now, and 
even the guardsmen are a little sorry for him. He is a well- 
meaning kid. Once he tried to get Hannibal to stop the war be- 
cause he suspected one of his charges was unfit for travel. 

“‘“Hfannibal,’ he says, ‘we can’t move yet. One of my ele- 
phants is about to become a mother,’” reports a guardsman. 
“And Hannibal says, ‘That’s interesting, but what are we going 
to do about it? Do you think we ought to hold up the army 
till the child is born?’ And young Mago says, ‘Yes, brother, I 
think we should, because that elephant ought not to be moved, 
not in her condition.’ Well, sir, Hannibal tried not to laugh, and 
he finally told the kid, ‘Mago,’ he says, ‘we’ve got a very impor- 
tant war on our hands, and however much we may sympathize 
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with this poor, wayward elephant, I’m afraid we can’t afford to 
wait forther. (2%1..” 

Seeing that an accouchement takes seven years out of an ele- 
phant’s life, the guardsmen figure that they would have still been 
parked with the elephants had it not been that their chief was 
a farseeing and practical man. As it is here they are at what 
looks to be the end of the war—Rome a mile away just waiting 
to be cleaned up. Yet Rome’s a bust to at least one of them. 

“Don’t talk to me about Rome,” says he. “It’s the biggest 
disappointment of my life. Why, I expected to see a real city, 
with big palaces, all made out of marble and gold and jewelry. 
I thought I’d take home enough souvenirs to keep me and the 
missus in luxury for the rest of our lives . . . and just look at 
the little dump! We'll be lucky to pick up a square meal in the 
whole town.” 

“Tt’s your own fault, soldier. You would see the world.” 

Hasdrubal is the first of the generals to arrive. He is the 
second in command of the Carthaginian army—‘“a dark, ominous, 
explosive, fire-eating cavalry officer”—and he immediately clears 
the tent of the headquarters guard and spreads his maps ready 
for the conference. 

Hasdrubal is followed by Carthalo, ‘“‘a rough, bluff old warrior,” 
and Maharbal, ‘‘a gaunt, hard, cynical strategist.”” Soon Mago 
comes. ‘“He is Hannibal’s younger brother—a personable youth, 
well set up and handsome. At the start of the campaign, he had 
been terribly enthusiastic and overwhelmed by the craving for 
adventure, but most of the thrill has worn off by now. Never- 
theless, he is still fresh and jaunty, with an irrepressible self- 
assurance.” 

Mago is weary. He has been superintending the toilet of his 
elephants, and he’s all in. The generals try to cheer him. His 
reward will come when he marches the elephants into Rome. 
The army will be going in next day. 

Maharbal is not so sure. Hannibal may decide to let Rome 
rest for the present. There has been a call for help from Capua, 
where the Carthaginian allies are being besieged by a Roman 
army, and it may be Hannibal will want to go there first. The 
very thought of such a decision exasperates Hasdrubal. 

“Hannibal,” roars the fire-eater, ‘(Hannibal is insane if he 
turns away from Rome now. The city is ours. They have only 
two legions to defend it. We could walk in this minute . . . and 
if we fail to destroy Rome now, you know what’ll happen in 
Carthage, don’t you? ‘They'll turn against Hannibal. He’ll be 
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discredited—stripped of his power... . Oh, he can’t make a 
mistake like this.” 

The sergeant’s rough “ ’Tshun!” outside announces the arrival 
of Hannibal. The four officers salute him stiffly as he enters. 

“Hannibal is tall, thin, dark—quiet and surprisingly unem- 
phatic in his speech—rather diffident in his manner. He is obvi- 
ously terribly tired, but he has trained himself to such a point 
that he can readily ignore fatigue. He is the sort of man who is 
apparently none too powerful physically, but manages to exist 
on an inexhaustible supply of reserve strength. He provides not 
only the brains which direct his army, but the vitality which ani- 
mates it? He is regarded with absolutely unqualified respect by 
his officers and men alike; his mildest whisper is instantly 
obeyed.” 

He returns his generals’ salute, hands his helmet and sword to 
Bala, his huge Nubian attendant, and sits down at the table, 
relaxing easily in his chair. 


HANNIBAL—Have you been looking at Rome? 

Maco—Yes, sir. It’s not very impressive. 

HANNIBAL—You'll have a closer view to-morrow. 

HASDRUBAL (excitedly)—Are we going in? 

HANNIBAL—We attack the city on the morrow. 

HaspruBAL—Thank the gods! We’re going in at last! (The 
four officers are obviously delighted at the prospect.) 

Manarpat—lI was afraid you might decide to turn off and 
raise the siege of Capua. 

HannrpaL—Capua can wait. The men need a little rest and 
recreation after all they’ve been through. The destruction of 
Rome will be in the nature of harmless diversion. 

CarTHALO—Are we going to burn Rome to the ground? 

HANNIBAL—I suppose so. That’s what we came for, isn’t it? 

HasprusBaL—Of course it is! We'll show those damned Ro- 
man upstarts that they can’t dispute the supremacy of Carthage. 
When we get through with Rome, there’ll be nothing left of it 
but a memory. 

HanniBaL (thinking of something else)—Nothing left but a 
memory. 

Maco—I suppose the elephant brigade, as usual, will miss all 
the fun. 

HannipaL—On the contrary, Mago, the elephants will lead the 
procession into the city. I want you to put on your finest uni- 
form, comb your hair, and shave carefully, because we expect you 
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to look your best. We must convince these Roman upstarts, as 
Hasdrubal calls them, of our importance. 

Maco—lI’ll have those elephants painted every color of the 
rainbow. 

HANNIBAL—1 wouldn’t exactly overdo it. We want the Roman 
citizens to think that we’re an army. We mustn’t look too much 
like a circus parade. 

HaspruspaL—They know we’re an army, all right. They found 
that out at Lake Trasimenus and Canne. 

Hannispat—Don’t boast about your victories, Hasdrubal. You 
can save them for your wife when you get home. 

HasprusaL—Damn it all, sir, you don’t seem to get any satis- 
faction out of anything. You ought to feel proud that our army 
has beaten the Romans whenever we’ve met them. You ought to 
be like the rest of us and celebrate a victory now and then. 
Sometimes, by the gods, I actually think you don’t care whether 
we win or lose. 

(HANNIBAL stands up, and walks slowly across the stage dur- 
ing the following speech.) 

HANNIBAL—It’s not quite as bad as all that, Hasdrubal. I do 
care whether we win or lose. I suppose it’s the only thing I have 
to care about in the whole world. . . . But—if we win a victory, 
that’s that. We have to go on to the next battle, then the next, 
and the next, until we’ve finished this war. Then we go home to 
Carthage and start looking for another. 

MawarspaL—You ought to take a rest, sir. 

HaNnniBpAL—That’s just the trouble with victory, Maharbal. 
You can’t rest. You’re only allowed to quit when you’re losing. 
. . . Look at those seventy thousand Roman soldiers we butch- 
ered at Cannz. They don’t care now whether Rome is destroyed 
or not. Their work is done. They’re at liberty to take a rest— 
a long rest. 

_ Hasprupat—They can have their rest. Id rather go on fight- 
ing. 

HannrpaL—Of course, Hasdrubal. You’re a soldier, and a 
damned good one. You live on cavalry charges, flank move- 
ments and counter-attacks; it’s your whole existence. 

_ Hasprusat—How about yourself, sir? I haven’t noticed you 
signing any peace treaties. 

HannipaL—lI know it. But then, I have my oath to think of— 
undying hatred of Rome. I have had that with me ever since 
I was nine years old, and I can’t very well get rid of it until 
there’s no more Rome left for me to hate. 
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CarTHALO—That’s the proper spirit, sir. It’s much easier to 
kill a man if you hate him. 

HaANNiBAL—Very true, Carthalo, very true. I never thought 
of you before as a philosopher. 

ManarspaL—Have you any orders for to-morrow, sir? 

Hannisat—Never mind them now, Maharbal. They’re very 
simple, and we can talk them over in the morning. We all need 
some rest to-night. 


The generals are worried about Hannibal. He is not taking 
the care of himself that he should and the army can’t afford to 
have him wreck his health. They couldn’t go on without him, 
Carthalo insists. 

Mago stays on, with Hannibal’s permission, after the generals 
go. He gets lonesome with nobody to talk to except the ele- 
phants, and he is curious about news from home. Hannibal has 
had a letter from their mother, but there’s not much in it, aside 
from the news that Uncle Hamilcar fell and broke his hip again. 

Hannibal is cleaning up for supper and Mago is alone when the 
sergeant reports the capture of a spy—a woman spy—and would 
like to know what to do with her. Hearing the prisoner seems to 
be a lady and is not bad looking, Mago decides to have a look at 
her. 

The soldiers bring in Amytis, Varius and Meta. They were 
picked up, the sergeant reports, just outside the camp. They said 
they were refugees from Rome who had lost their way. 

“We were trying to escape from the city and took the wrong 
road,” explains Amytis. Which Mago concludes is a highly im- 
probable story. He promptly sentences all three to death. 

Despite Amytis’ protest that his action is entirely unfair, that 
he has no right to condemn them unheard nor to refuse to let her 
see Hannibal, the sergeant is about to lead them away when it 
occurs to Mago that perhaps they should be searched for in- 
criminating documents before they are killed. The guard begins 
the search of Varius and Meta and the sergeant starts to search 
Amytis, but again she protests. Does she have to be pawed by a 
sergeant? 

On second thought Mago decides to search Amytis himself, but 
his success is little better than the sergeant’s. Amytis giggles 
hysterically and insists she is being tickled. Her levity in the 
face of an order of execution interests Mago and he decides, as he 
holds her at arm’s length, that she is rather beautiful. He tells 
her so. 
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“I always try to look my best when going to an execution,” 
she admits. 

The more he thinks of it the more he is convinced that it 
would not be quite the thing to execute Amytis. Certainly not 
before she has seen the elephants. But, unfortunately for Mago’s 
changed plans, Hannibal returns to the room before he can con- 
clude them. For a moment the chief stands where Mago cannot 
see him and is listening to his brother’s proposition. Not until 
Amytis has poked him repeatedly in the ribs does Mago turn and 
discover that he is being observed. He comes promptly ta a 
salute and explains, a little lamely: 

“We caught a spy, sir—a Roman spy.” 


HANNIBAL—I was wondering .. . 

Amytis—You’re Hannibal, aren’t you! (A statement rather 
than a question.) 

HANNIBAL—I am. (HANNIBAL walks past her and crosses to 
the table. Presently Amytis follows him.) 

AmytTis (surveying him)—So you're Hannibal. ... Youre 
not the way I pictured you, at all. 

HANNIBAL (folitely)—I hope I’m not a disappointment. 

Maco—We caught this woman red-handed, sir. She and these 
others were trying to sneak through our line. 

Hannipat—That was highly injudicious of you, madam—I 
mean, to be caught. 

AmytTis—I realize that now. 

Maco—I cross-examined her. 

Amytis—He did not. He tickled me. 

Maco—It was my duty, sir, to search her person for any docu- 
ments that might be of value. She chose to interpret my actions 
as a personal advance. 

Amytis—He told me he was going to take me down and show 
me the elephants. (HANNrIBAL laughs.) Scipio told me you 
never laugh. 

HANNIBAL—Scipio has happened to encounter me only in my 
less mirthful moments. (He sits down at the table.) I must 
apologize for my brother, madam. THe’s very young, and has 
much to learn about the gentle art of soldiering. 

Amytis—Oh, that’s all right. I understand perfectly. (To 
Maco.) You're forgiven. 

HannipaL—In this delightful conversation that went on be- 
tween you two, was any mention made of the possible penalty 
for espionage? 
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: cepa course there was. I sentenced all three of them to 
eath. 

HannrpaLt—lIs there any particular reason why this ceremony 
should be delayed? 

Maco (looking at Amytis)—There certainly isn’t. 

HANNIBAL—In that case, Sergeant, you may proceed in the 
usual manner. 

SERGEANT—Come on, you! (He starts to lead her out. 
Amytis breaks away from him, goes to the table at which Han- 
NIBAL 7S sitting, and speaks directly to him.) 

Amytis—I’m not asking for mercy, Hannibal. I know that 
there is no such thing in war. 

SERGEANT (starting for her)—I told you to come with me. 

HANNIBAL—Stand back, Sergeant. Let her talk. 

Amytis—I’m ready to die—for the glory of Rome, or what- 
ever it is we’re fighting for now. I’m not afraid—no, I mean 
that. I’m really not afraid. That’s not heroism, either. It’s just 
the attitude of stoicism that comes to every one, I suppose. You 
soldiers who have been in battle must know what I mean. 

Maco—Must we listen to all this? 

HANNIBAL—Go on. 

Amytis—In Athens, when men were condemned to death, they 
were granted one last request—provided, of course, that it was 
within reason. If they wanted a sumptuous repast, they could 
have it. Or they might crave a last hour with their loved ones. 
They could have that, too. . . . Some of these men were murder- 
ers, some traitors, but all were accorded the same final favor. It 
didn’t amount to much—it cost the state nothing. But it did 
help to send those poor creatures out with a somewhat less 
anguished conscience. . . . That’s what I ask of you, Hannibal— 
one final favor. 

Maco—Don’t listen to her, Hannibal. She’s a bad woman. 

HanniBAL—What is it that you want? 

Amytis (hesitantly)—I can’t tell you before all these people. 

Maco—I thought not. I tell you, Hannibal, she’s dangerous. 
I wouldn’t listen to a word she says. 

HaNnniBpAL—Dismissed, Sergeant. Take these prisoners with 
you. 

SERGEANT—Yes, sir. Hup! (Vartus end Meta are led out 
by the Corporal and Guardsmen.) ; 

Amytis—Nothing will happen to them... ? 

Hannipat—Sergeant, you will be responsible for the safety 
of the prisoners. 
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SERCEANT—Yes, sir... . (He salutes and goes out.) 

Maco—Well, what is it? 

Amytis (to HANNIBAL)—Does he have to stay? 

HANNIBAL (smiling)—You can go, Mago. 

Maco (ominously)—I wouldn’t do this, Hannibal. 

HANNIBAL—Don’t worry, Mago. I think I can take care of 
myself. She doesn’t seem to be armed. 

Maco—She doesn’t have to be. 


“For an instant Hannibal regards Amytis in silence. Then he 
motions her gracefully to a chair across the table from his.” 

After she is seated there is another awkward pause. Then 
Hannibal politely, and with due apology, suggests that he is quite 
busy and would she mind coming to the point with the least pos- 
sible delay. Further, he would like to assure her that the in- 
dignity to which she is being submitted is not in any way in- 
tended as a personal affront. They have nothing whatever 
against her as an individual, but as a representative of Rome, 
seeing there happens to be a war on at the moment, she should 
understand that there is an ancient law that prescribes instant 
death for all those caught in the act of espionage. 

“Tf we violated that law,” Hannibal concludes, ‘‘we should 
ourselves be guilty of delinquency, and Carthage would undoubt- 
edly be expelled from the Mediterranean League.” 

Amytis, for her part, understands the difficulties of Hannibal’s 
position. It is natural, too, that he should assume that she has 
been sent, probably by her husband. But what he doesn’t know 
is that her husband is Quintus Fabius Maximus, Dictator of 
Rome. Furthermore her husband not only did not send her, but 
he does not even known she is there. She is on her way to join 
her mother in Ostia. 

As to the situation in Rome, which she is ready to report, Han- 
nibal is already well informed. One of his best officers happens 
now to be inside the city posing as a merchant from Antioch. 
The very man, as Amytis admits with enthusiasm, who sold her 
the green dress she is wearing. Does he like the dress? Hanni- 
bal thinks it charming. Which naturally leads to further con- 
fidences, 


Amytis—I don’t want you to think that I’m disloyal to Rome. 
I’m not really a Roman at all. I was born in Athens, and for 
some reason I’ve never been able to understand the Roman ideals 
of civic virtue. They think I’m an awful coward. ... This 
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evening they asked me to stay and die like a true Roman... . 

HANNIBAL—To stay and die? Is the situation as hopeless as 
all that? 

Amytis—We may as well be frank with each other, Hannibal. 
You know that the defenses of Rome haven’t a chance against 
your army, and the Romans know it even better than you do. 
They’ve been desperately afraid of you ever since you crossed 
the Alps. 

HANNIBAL—I suppose I should feel flattered. 

Amytis—You should. To-day young Scipio described you as 
a superman, a god, against whom mortal strength is of no avail. 
I heard him say it—and that’s why I’m here. 

HANNIBAL (puzzled)—That’s why you’re here? 

Amytis—I wanted, for once in my life, to see a superman... . 
When I left Rome in disgrace, I had no intention of going to 
visit my mother. That was just an excuse—I led my slaves along 
the wrong road, deliberately. When your sentries captured me, 
they wanted to put me to death at once. I told them I had a 
message for Hannibal. (Bata comes in, bearing a huge tray 
laden with food for HANNIBAL and Maco. He sees Amytis, 
looks at her curiously, and then sets the tray down on the table.) 

HANNIBAL—I haven’t yet heard what that message is. 

AmytTis—Oh, food! How nice! I’m simply famished! It was 
very thoughtful of you to have supper for me, Hannibal. (Bata 
serves the meal, and then takes up his position by the column, 
upstage.) 

Hanniwat (elaborately polite)—I must apologize for the sim- 
plicity of the meal. We’re living on army rations, you know. 

Amytis—Army rations! Why, it’s delicious! We never have 
anything as good as this in Rome. We have to deny ourselves 
all luxuries on account of the war. . . . What marvellous wine! 

HaNNIBAL— Yes, the wine is rather good. It’s a Spanish wine 
that we brought with us. There’s very little of it left, but we 
hope to replenish our supply to-morrow. 

Amytis—In Rome? (HANNIBAL nods, Amytis laughs.) You 
won’t find much of that in Rome .. . or anything else, for that 
matter. 


She is not, she admits, particularly patriotic. Her husband, 
who is a true, 100-per-cent. patriot, has often told her so. Poor 
Fabius, he is so easily annoyed with her. She can, happily, talk 
him out of his irritations. Probably because Fabius is fond of 
her. But theirs has never been much of a love match. Her father 
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had left her as Fabius’ ward and their marriage followed in- 
evitably. 

No, Amytis has never fallen in love with any one else. And 
she must say that Fabius has been a good, kind, considerate 
husband. It probably is her own fault that she has not been 
able to find much to interest her. 

Greatly as he dislikes to interrupt, Hannibal suggests that it is 
just possible the sergeant is growing a trifle impatient. 

Of course! Amytis had practically forgotten the sergeant! 
And Varius and Meta, too! They must be famished. Would he 
mind seeing that her slaves were given supper? 

Again Hannibal rises magnificently to the emergency. Let 
Varius and Meta be served. But now, if Amytis doesn’t mind, 
wouldn’t she please return to the statement she wished to make? 
The last favor she wished to ask? 

Amytis is perfectly willing to oblige. But before she asks her 
last favor she would like to ask Hannibal a question—‘“not as a 
Carthaginian conqueror speaking to a Roman victim—but as one 
civilized human to another. . . . Why have you done it?” 


HaANNIBAL—Why have I done it? Why have I done what? 

Amytis—Oh, everything that you’ve done—fighting wars, win- 
ning battles . . . why? 

HANNIBAL (after a@ moment’s pause)—That’s a strange ques- 
tion. 

Amytis—You must know the answer. You must have had 
some definite motive to inspire you. 

HaNNisAL—But who cares about my motives? It’s only my 
actual accomplishments that count. 

Amytis—I care about your motives. 

HANnNIBAL—Why? 

Amytis—I just happen to be curious, that’s all. 

Hannipat—I should think that my reasons would be fairly 
obvious. I came here to destroy Rome. Isn’t that reason 
enough? 

Amytis—Is it enough to satisfy you? 

Hannipat—lI can’t see that that makes any difference. 

Amytis—Oh—but it does. It makes an enormous difference. 
You know, some day you'll have to reason this thing out with 
yourself. Some day, you’ll say to yourself, “Here I’ve marched 
three thousand miles, and crossed mountains and things, and spilt 
a lot of blood—and what good has it done?” It would be most 
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embarrassing if you suddenly realized that you’d been wasting 
your time. 

HANNIBAL—I’m not supposed to think about such things. I’m 
a soldier. I have to content myself with a soldier’s rewards. 

Amytis—As, for instance? 

HANNIBAL—Well—when I get back to Carthage, I shall re- 
ceive medals, and testimonial documents, and I shall be the guest 
of honor at state banquets, and... 

Amytis—Yes, and they’ll give you the key to the city. I know 
all about that. My husband once was given the key to the city. 
We have it at home, somewhere. Take my word for it, it doesn’t 
do you any good. 

HANNIBAL—I suppose not. But it’s a nice sentiment. 

Amytis—So that’s what you’ve been striving for—fighting for 
—all these years. A nice sentiment! 

HaNnniBaLt—lIf you choose to put it that way—yes. 

Amytis—No. I don’t believe it. You'll have to offer a better 
reason than that. 

HaNNIBAL—I’m beginning to sympathize with your husband. 
. . . By the way, what is your name? 

Amytis—Amytis. But why do you sympathize with my hus- 
band? 

HaNNiIBAL—I shouldn’t care to live with a woman who asked 
so many questions. 

Amytis—If you’d only give me an intelligent answer, I’d stop. 

HANNIBAL (rising)—Perhaps I can’t explain my actions. 

Amytis—Perhaps you don’t even know yourself? 

Hannipat—That question of yours disturbed me a little. ... 
I’ve asked myself that same thing so many times. 

AmytTis—I rather imagined that you had. 

HANNIBAL—One morning we were camped on the banks of the 
Rhone River. It was swollen with the spring floods. I had to 
get my army across—eighty thousand infantry, cavalry, ele- 
phants—with all their supplies. We had no boats of our own; 
there were no bridges. Across the river, a howling mob of Gauls 
was waiting to slaughter us as we landed. From the south, a 
large Roman army was advancing to attack us....I sent a 
small body of men upstream to get across as best they could and 
to attack the Gauls on their right flank. I was waiting for the 
signal from that detachment, and wondering whether I should 
ever set foot on the opposite bank. . . . As I stood there, I asked 
myself, “Why do I do this? Even if a miracle occurs, and we 
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do cross the river, what then? What will we have gained?” I 
didn’t know. 

Amytis—But you did cross the river, didn’t you, Hannibal? 

HaANNIBAL—Yes—we routed the Gauls, and tricked the Ro- 
mans, and marched on to the Alps. . . . Have you ever tried to 
lead an elephant over a- snow peak? 

Amytis—No—that’s one of the many adventures I’ve missed. 

HannisAL—Our men, who were accustomed to the fierce heat 
of Africa, had to plod through the Alpine snows, many of them 
in their bare feet. They had to drag the elephants and all the 
machinery of war with them, while the natives pushed avalanches 
down on our heads. . . . When we came to the last line of moun- 
tains, and saw Italy spread out at our feet, I asked myself that 
same question. . . . I’ve never been able to find an answer. I’ve 
watched our men slaughter the Romans in one terrible battle after 
another. Through all these years, I’ve seen nothing but death— 
death—and I’ve never been able to find an answer. (He crosses 
over to the right and stands gazing off toward Rome.) 

Amytis—Not even in the key to the city? 

HannrBpaL—For ten years I’ve followed the road that leads to 
Rome—and it’s a hard road to travel, Amytis. It’s littered with 
the bones of dead men. Perhaps they know why they died. I 
don’t. (Amytis rises and stands behind him.) 

Amytis—And now you’ve come to the end of that road, Han- 
nibal. There’s your goal—before you. You can see the lights 
of Rome clearly, can’t you? Even the lights seem to tremble 
with fear of Hannibal. . . . They know that to-morrow they’ll 
be snuffed out forever. . . . Poor little Rome... 


Hannibal is not particularly pleased when Amytis accuses him 
of being proud because people think of him as a cruel, merciless, 
terrifying brute. True, he is not averse to having his enemies 
afraid of him. In fact it would not displease him if Amytis were 
herself at least a little more respectful. 

Again he admits that he has no idea why she is there, unless 
it is as aspy. In which case her methods are inexcusably crude. 
Nor can he credit her statement that hers is merely a pleasure 
trip—not with swift, violent death staring her in the face. 

Still she persists such is the fact. She had seen the smoke 
from Hannibal’s camp and she wanted to see the fire. That she 
might get burned she knew—but that only made the adventure 
all the more exciting. 
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Nor is she afraid of what he is pleased to call the divine venge- 
ance of the gods. She is not afraid, though she is not ready to 
die. 


Amytis—I don’t want to die until I have lived. That’s per- 
fectly reasonable, isn’t it? 

HaNNIBAL—I can give you death—but I can’t give you life. 

Amytis—How do you know you can’t? 

HANNIBAL—I don’t know what it is. I don’t want to know. 

Amytis—I do want to know. I came here because I was de- 
termined to find out. 

HANNIBAL—Mago was right. Amytis—you’re dangerous. 

Amytis—That’s what they said of me in Rome. But it isn’t 
so. I’m not dangerous. I’m only real. 

HANNIBAL—You might be dangerous to me. 

Amytis—Because you're afraid I might make yow real. 

HANNIBAL—You can’t do it. No one can. When I was a 
child, my father laid me on the altar of Ba-al and consecrated 
me to the destruction of Rome. Since that moment, I’ve never 
been an individual—lI’ve been a force, divinely inspired to crush 
the enemies of Carthage. 

AmytTis—You’re using the gods again—as an excuse for your 
own murders. 

HANnNrIBAL—Those who kill for the glory of the gods are not 
murderers. 

Amytis—Who told you that? One of the high priests, I sup- 

ose. 

5 HANNIBAL—Ba-al himself has spoken to me. Throughout my 
life I have been driven forward by his voice, saying, “Go on, 
Hannibal, go on, with sword and flame, until you have destroyed 
the glory of Rome.” 

Amytis—That wasn’t the voice of Ba-al, Hannibal. That 
was the voice of the shopkeepers in Carthage, who are afraid 
that Rome will interfere with their trade. ... Hatred, greed, 
envy, and the passionate desire for revenge—those are the high 
ideals that inspire you soldiers, Roman and Carthaginian alike 

. and when you realize the shameful futility of your great 
conquests, you turn around and attribute it all to the gods... . 
The gods are always convenient in an emergency... . 

HANNIBAL (slightly nettled)—What, may I ask, is the object 
of all this conversation? Do you think you can talk me away 
from Rome? 
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Amytis—I don’t care what happens to Rome. I’m trying to 
find something in you, something great, something noble, some- 
thing exciting. 

HannipaL—And you expect to accomplish this by insulting 
me, by calling me a rotten murderer, blaspheming my gods. 

Amytis—Good! You're getting angry at last. That’s an en- 
couraging sign! 

HannipaL—I’m beginning to entertain an extreme dislike for 
you. If youll forgive me for saying so, you’re becoming some- 
thing of a pest. 

Amytis—I’ve tried to be interesting. 

HannrpaL—You’ve succeeded in being exceptionally irritating. 
I don’t want to hear any more. You'll have to die. 

Amytis—Right this minute? 

Hannipar—Yes. I'll be glad to get it over with. (dn the 
subsequent speeches, Amytis betrays signs of tremulousness. 
Much of her amazing assurance is gone.) 

Amytis—But isn’t this very unusual? 

HaANnrIBAL—The execution of an enemy? No, I’m sorry to say 
that it is entirely according to regulations. 

Amytis—Oh, I know that. But you ought not to kill me at 
once, without—without— 

HANNIBAL—Without what? I’ve given you a meal, I’ve an- 
swered your damned questions—what more can I do? 

Amytis—There’s a certain—a certain ceremony to be gone 
through with, isn’t there? 

HanniBAL—What sort of a ceremony? 

Amytis—But it—it’s so embarrassing to put it into words. 

HannipaL—l’ll count five. If you can’t find words in that 
time, I’m afraid the subject—whatever it is—will have to re- 
main closed. forever, . ....One. «.. . TwWownoS) 4d bree sans 
You'd better bufry:).0f7< Hourdeys « 

Amytis—I can’t say it, Hannibal. You’d better call the 
Sergeant. (There is a long pause, while HANNIBAL studies her 
expression of mute but eloquent desperation.) 

Hannipat—Oh! (He backs away from her.) Is that the 
ceremony you had in mind? 

Amytis—But no soldier ever kills a woman until he . . . and 
especially if she happens to be attractive. 

HANNrIBAL—You rather fancy yourself, don’t you? 

Amytis—Naturally, I shouldn’t have come here at all if I 
had been lacking in a certain amount of self-confidence. 

HANNIBAL—I’m sorry to disappoint you. I should have been 
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delighted to justify your confidence if the circumstances had been 
more favorable for a—an event of this kind. 

Amytis—More favorable! How could any circumstances be 
more favorable. Here you are—alone, in the night—with your 
triumphant army behind you, with Rome cringing at your feet. 
Here you are, Hannibal—and here am I! (He makes a step for- 
ward, toward her, and for a moment there is the suggestion that 
he has weakened. But he braces himself, and again steps back.) 

HANNIBAL—I'Il have to decline your kind offer and put you to 
death . . . and this time you won’t be allowed to talk your way 
out of it. 


A piercing shriek is followed by the appearance of Meta, sob- 
bing hysterically. A second later she is followed by Varius, and 
from them and the report of the sergeant it is learned that a 
guardsman had attacked Meta and been promptly knocked down 
by Varius. Amytis is furious and accusing. Hannibal had given 
his word that Meta and Varius would be protected! 

And so they shall be. The offending soldier shall be put to 
death. There has been too much of that sort of misconduct in 
his army, Hannibal admits, and a stop shall be put to it. 

But now they must return to Amytis and the disposal of her 
case. Mago is waiting to take her out and turns to Hannibal for 
the order. 


HANNIBAL— Yes, you can take her out. 

Amytis—Is it all over, Hannibal? Am I going to die? 

HANNIBAL—You're going to die. 

Maco—Come on. (He takes her toward the steps.) 

Amytis (turning)—You’ll be sorry, Hannibal. (She turns 
and is about to go down the steps.) 

HaNNIBAL—Wait a minute, Mago. 

Maco—We mustn’t delay any longer. 

HaAnnripat—Bring her here. 

Maco—You haven’t changed your mind? 

HannipaL—Give me your sword. (Maco draws his sword, a 
long dagger, and hands it to HANNIBAL.) I’m going to kill her 
myself. Ill send for you when it’s over. (There is a shrill 
bugle call. Outside, the Corporal is seen changing guard. When 
this is over, the Corporal stands by the curtains at the back, 
prepared to lower them.) 

Maco (crestfallen)—Can’t I stay and watch? 

HANNIBAL—Go on, Mago. 
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Maco (to Amytis)—It’s an honor to die by the hand of Han- 
nibal. Perhaps you deserve it. (here is a note of admiration 
in his voice. He goes out. The Corporal lowers the curtains, 
and as he does so the lights are dimmed. HaNNniBaL and AMYTIS 
face each other.) 

HannrpaL—You’ve called me a murderer. You say that I 
glory in my reputation for cruelty. Now I’m going to justify 
that reputation. I shall give you the final satisfaction of know- 
ing that Hannibal, the merciless conqueror of Rome, is not a 
myth. . . . Come here... . (She advances to him, slowly but 
without hesitation. He clutches her throat with his left hand. 
His right hand holds the dagger.) 

Amytis—Why do you choose to have me die this way? 

Hannigat—lI couldn’t trust Mago to do this. You might have 
told him some of the things you have told me. He might have 
weakened. 

Amytis—Yes—Mago is a man. You, of course, are a god. 
. . . Perhaps some day you'll discover that you’re a man, too, 
Hannibal—and not ashamed to weaken. . . . Perhaps, some day, 
you'll realize that there’s a thing called the human equation. It’s 
so much more beautiful than war. 

HANNIBAL—The human equation does not interest me. 

Amytis—Because you don’t know what it is. If you could 
ever find it, you’d know that all your conquests—all your glory— 
are only whispers in the infinite stillness of time—that Rome is 
no more than a tiny speck on the face of eternity—that the gods 
are the false images of the unimaginative—and then you'll wish 
that all that you’ve done could be undone. 

HannipaL—Where can I go to find this human equation? 

Amytis—It is here—on earth—not on the heights of Olympus. 

Hannipat—Perhaps Ill find it—but never with you. You 
must die. (He is very close to her.) 

Amytis—War is death, Hannibal. Rome is dying, Carthage 
is dying—but we’re alive. . . . You can conquer men, Hannibal. 
You can conquer armies. But you can’t conquer life. 

HanniBpaAL—You must die. 

Amytis—Go out and destroy the wind, Hannibal. Destroy 
the stars, and the night itself—if you can. Then come back and 
kill me. (A bugle is heard, blowing the Carthaginian version of 
“taps” —softly, slowly, HANNIBAL, using all his strength, tries to 
thrust her away from him and lifts the dagger higher, preparing 
to plunge it in her heart. She clings desperately to his arms.) 

HANNIBAL (his voice now tremulous)—You’re going to die! 
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Amytis—Yes—I’m going to die . . . but not until to-morrow. 
... (Her face is close to his—too close. He kisses her. Pres- 
enily, AMytis draws away from him and gazes, unsmilingly, into 
his eyes. WHANNIBAL raises the sword, thinks better of it, and 
throws the sword away, vehemently. Again he seizes her in his 
arms and kisses her.) 

The curtain falls. 


ACT ait 


Early the next morning the generals, Maharbal, Catharlo and 
Hasdrubal, are gathered in Hannibal’s tent awaiting their in- 
structions as to the assault upon Rome. So eager to fight are 
they that they are ready to fight with each other. 

The cavalry, says Hasdrubal, will go in first. Not, insists 
Maharbal, until after the infantry, which has earned that privi- 
lege, inaugurates the assault. The Numidian cavalry, repeats 
Hasdrubal menacingly, will go in first. They will not! The 
infantry— 

Bloodshed, thinks Hannibal, who now appears, can be averted 
if the honors of entrance are divided. Let Hasdrubal attack 
from the west, Carthalo from the south and Maharbal from the 
north. Mago will take the elephants through the east gate, and 
as all the Romans will concentrate there to see the show the 
others will have no trouble. 

“You can all start at the same time,” he tells them, “and the 
first one to reach the Forum will win a prize.” 

The generals have gone to fall their men in. The sergeant 
has been given his orders to pack up the tent equipment and 
Bala to get his kitchen ready. Hannibal is taking a hasty 
breakfast, principally of bread and wine, while he stands by the 
table. 

“The change in his manner is apparent; he is now gay, buoy- 
ant, carefree and reluctant to concentrate on the serious business 
at hand. He has the air of one who doesn’t much care whether 
school keeps or not.” 

Hannibal sends for Varius and Meta, who come in with their 
hands tightly clasped, ‘as though they were clinging to each 
other in the face of a common danger.” ‘They are wanted, he 
tells them, in the sleeping room. 

Outside the camp is bestirring itself actively. The orders to 
pack and be prepared to move have been issued. 

Mago, wearing a shiny new uniform, wanders in. Mago is 
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a little miffed, not to say angry. For hours the night before 
he had waited to be sent for and when finally he gave up and 
looked in the tent it was empty and even his supper had been 
eaten. 

“She ate it,’ confesses Hannibal, with a sly glance in the di- 
rection of the inner room. 

“Of all the damned outrages!” explodes Mago. 

The army is to move in half an hour. Mago might eat his 
breakfast there to make up for the supper he missed, suggests 
Hannibal, but the pleasantry is wasted on Mago. “I can’t under- 
stand it, Hannibal,” he confesses, a little dolefully; “it’s the first 
serious mistake you’ve ever made.” 

“T’yve made many mistakes, Mago,” Hannibal admits, “but 
this isn’t one of them.” 

Hannibal has left the tent and Mago is eating breakfast when 
Amytis appears. “She is wearing the Phoenician nightgown and 
a brilliant blue cloak. She passes behind the column, going to 
the right to gaze out after Hannibal. ...Amytis is also a 
changed person. There are no evidences of her cheerful flip- 
pancy. She is languorous, meditative, reserved.” 

She accepts Mago’s invitation to breakfast and listens inter- 
estedly to his description of the things that are about to happen 
to Rome. By nightfall there will be nothing left of the city. 

“First we'll slaughter the men,” explains Mago. “When we’ve 
got them out of the way we'll start plundering and see what we 
can pick up in the way of loot. After that we’ll set fire to the 
houses; ...... And them tj,” 

Amytis can guess what will come next. And that Mago will 
prove irresistible to the women of Rome she can have little doubt. 
For his part, Mago would much rather feel that his conquests are 
fairly won than that he is accepted as one of the inevitable con- 
sequences of war. With that thought in mind he kas been say- 
ing the new uniform for the Rome Campaign. 

“To-day the women of Rome will feast their eyes on a real 
Carthaginian soldier,” says he. 

“T’m sure that the women of Rome will be duly appreciative,” 
encourages Amytis. 

The thought that Hannibal may join in the general merriment 
when the army runs wild in Rome is not, however, a particularly 
pleasant one to Amytis. 

A delegation of Romans is announced. They have come under 
a flag of truce. They would like to talk with the commander-in- 
chief and they are headed by one who gives the name of Fabius 
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Maximus. At the mention of which name Amytis hurriedly 
leaves the tent. 

“You'd better not try to communicate with your husband,” 
Mago calls after her. 

“Don’t worry. I won’t,” says she, with conviction. 

Hannibal is summoned and the Romans are brought in. They 
are Fabius, Scipio and Drusus. ‘Fabius is obviously nervous, 
moving as one who expects to be stabbed in the back at any 
moment. He looks apprehensively toward Mago, Maharbal and 
Carthalo. Scipio also regards them, but there is a belligerent 
flash in his eye. He had objected strenuously to this attempt at 
compromise, and during the parley he shows his impatience and 
dissatisfaction with the whole proceeding.” 

As Hannibal confronts his enemies he is very serious. ‘Which 
of you is Fabius Maximus?” he demands. 

“T am,” proudly answers Fabius. 

For a second Hannibal gazes intently at Fabius. “So you’re 
Fabius Maximus,” he continues, finally. And adds, as partly to 
himself: “That explains a great deal.” 

Fabius has come, he explains, to talk things over in a civilized 
manner. Here, he points out, is Hannibal at the gates of Rome 
with a mighty army. Even they, his enemies, are willing to admit 
that. For years Carthage and Rome have been at each other’s 
throats, with terrible losses of men on both sides. And now the 
conflict appears to have reached a crisis. 

Hannibal is willing to admit that Fabius is not overstating 
that fact. 

So, continues Fabius, with Hannibal at the gates of Rome, 
which is protected by at least twenty legions of men (they have 
two legions at the outside, and they are all great-grandfathers, 
Hasdrubal interrupts) what is to be gained by a siege? Many 
gallant young soldiers will be sacrificed, in addition to the inno- 
cent victims, the women and children. Why should that be? 

And what, asks Hannibal, would Fabius suggest be done about 
it. 

Fabius suggests that Hannibal abandon the idea of capturing 
Rome, move his army to some spot not quite so near the city 
and that the Roman soldiers come there in due time to meet 
them in honorable battle. 

In due time, Hasdrubal sneers, will probably be after Fabius 
can get his armies back from Capua and Spain. 

Hannibal is not impressed by Fabius’ plan. “If you think 
you can beg us off with a few hollow words you’re damned well 
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mistaken,” he answers the Roman. “Our army is mobilized at 
this minute—forty thousand men, waiting for the order to move. 
Within an hour we’ll have surrounded Rome—and then we'll see 
what sort of defense your twenty legions can put up.” 

Scipio can stand no more. He, for one, is ready to fight. He 
has fought Hannibal before and he is ready to fight him again. 
He knew the idea of talking the thing over was all wrong from 
the first. Only a damned woman would have suggested it in the 
first place. Fabius had no business listening to his wife. 

Hannibal is not surprised at this revelation, but at the moment 
he cannot consider domestic affairs of vital importance. He 
sends the Romans back under escort, but he refuses to order the 
attack of his own army, much to Hasdrubal’s disgust. He wants 
time to think it over, and nothing will move him from that stand, 
even though Hasdrubal warns him that to delay the destruction 
of Rome another day means mutiny among the troops. 

The generals are gone and Hannibal is alone when Amytis 
comes to ask still another favor. She wants Varius and Meta 
to be set free and sent back to Sicily. Hannibal agrees to that. 
He will see that they are sent home, and Amytis is grateful. 


HaNNIBAL—You too can be saved, Amytis—if you choose. 

Amytis—lf I choose? 

Hannisat—Did you hear my conversation with your husband? 

Amytis—Yes—lI heard it all. 

HanniBaLt—I delayed my decision—because I wanted to give 
you your choice. Last night, I should have put you to death. 
I shouldn’t have listened to a word of protest or persuasion. But 
I did listen—and you didn’t die. . . . This morning, it is dif- 
ferent. . . . I can’t destroy Rome until I know what your choice 
is to be. . . . I will spare your husband’s life. You can go back 
to him, and [’ll see that you both are allowed to escape—to go 
wherever you please . . . that’s one part of your choice, Amytis. 

Amytis—And the other part? 

HANNIBAL—To go with me. To forget Rome—to forget 
Carthage—to be with me, forever... . 

Amytis—And if I agree to that part of it, will Rome be 
spared? 

Hannipa (emphatically)—No! Whatever your choice, Rome 
must be destroyed! 

Amytis—Then I choose to go back to my husband. . . . Go 
ahead with your great work, Hannibal. Burn Rome to the 
ground; obliterate it. Keep your army here forever, to make 
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sure Rome stays destroyed. Instruct your men to crush any 
blade of grass, any flower that dares to thrust its head above 
the ashes of the dead city. Prolong your victory. Glory in it 
till your dying day. . . . But don’t ever look to me, or to my 
memory, for sympathy or applause. 

HANNIBAL (angrily)—I think I understand you at last. You 
came here to save Rome. If you fail in that, you’re prepared to 
die. For all your talk, you care nothing for me. 

AmMytTis—You mustn’t believe that, Hannibal. (There is a 
shrill bugle call.) 

HannipaL—You thought you could save Rome from the des- 
tiny that is ready to overwhelm it! You have tried to build 
walls of words as a defense against my army. 

Amytis—I’m not trying to save Rome, Hannibal. I’m trying 
to save you. 

Hannisat—Why do you imagine that I’m worth saving? 

Amytis—Because I want to have you—always—as my posses- 
sion. Let Rome and Carthage remember you as a great general. 
I want to remember you as a conqueror who could realize the 
glory of submission. 

HANNIBAL (challengingly)—And does Rome realize the glory 
of submission? 

Amytis—No, and for that very reason Rome will destroy it- 
self. Success is like a strong wine, Hannibal; give a man enough 
of it, and he'll drink himself to death. Rome will do that, too, 
if you leave it alone. 

Hannipat—So I’m to leave Rome—and to leave you. Is that 
your choice? 

Amytis—Yes, Hannibal—to leave me with something beauti- 
ful—something that is worth remembering. I don’t want you to 
spoil that. 

Hannigat—And what shall I have to remember? That I 
marched three thousand miles—and failed. 

Amytis—Ah, but that’s just the point, Hannibal. You haven’t 
failed. 

HannipAL—I came to conquer Rome. Anything short of that 
is failure. 

Amytis—Are you sure of that? Are you sure that you didn’t 
come all this way to find your own soul? 

Hannrpat—My own soul doesn’t matter, Amytis. I myself 
amount to nothing. All of us amount to nothing. . . . We stand 
aside and watch ourselves parade by! We’re proud of the brave 
manner in which we step forward, and of the nobility of our 
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bearing, and the sparkle of divine fire that is in our eyes—and 
actually we have no more idea of where we're going, no more 
choice in the matter, than so many drops of water in a flowing 
river. 

Amytis—Yes, and at the end of that river is an endless sea 
of things that are passed. It is called history. When you reach 
that sea, other drops of water may murmur respectfully, “Here 
comes Hannibal, the conqueror of Rome.” But you won’t care. 
You'll only be thankful for the interludes that you have known— 
the moments when you drifted from the main current and found 
peace and contentment in the deep, quiet pools. (They are 
standing close together, facing each other. With sudden, fierce 
strength, HANNIBAL takes her in his arms.) 

HanNnIBAL—I’ll turn away from Rome now, Amytis, if you'll 
come with me.... Rome can live, Amytis. You can save 
ith eae. 

Amytis—lI don’t want it to be that way... . 

HaNnNiIBAL—1’ll bury my sword before the gates of Rome. I'll 
hand over my command to Hasdrubal. Ill do the one thing I 
thought was impossible: I'll quit when I’m winning. But I 
can’t. do thisalone,;..,' ..Tcan’t: ...<.; 

Amytis—No, Hannibal. I don’t want it to be that way. I 
don’t want Rome to be saved because I made this choice... . 
I want you to do it—to make the decision—to prove that you 
are stronger than your own victorious army... . 

Hannisat—lf I recognize your truths, Ill have to believe 
that all my life has been wasted—that all those men who have 
fallen along the road to Rome have died for nothing. Do you 
want me to believe that? 

Amytis—I do! Ido! I want you to believe that every sacri- 
fice made in the name of war is wasted. When you believe that, 
you'll be a great man. (Gently she strokes his hair.) I want 
you to be a great man. (He kisses her desperately.) 


They are still embraced when Mago enters to warn Hannibal 
that the Romans are awaiting his decision. Slowly he relin- 
quishes his grip on Amytis and steps back. 

“You were right, Mago,” he sighs. “I should have let you 
put her to death without further delay.” 

“I’m glad you realize that at last,” replies Mago. “You see 
I’ve had a lot more experience in these matters than you’ve had. 
I understand the risks.” 

Now Hannibal has ordered that the Romans be brought in 
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again, and when Amytis, eager to avoid her husband, starts hur- 
riedly to leave Hannibal calls the guard and places her under 
arrest. 

A moment later Fabius, back from a visit to the elephant 
camp, is startled to come face to face with Amytis. She starts 
weakly to explain when Hannibal interrupts her. 

“Our sentries arrested this woman,”’ he declares, harshly. ‘She 
represented herself as your wife.” 

“She is my wife! Amytis, why did you come here?” 

“She told me that she was concerned for your safety,” con- 
tinues Hannibal. “She came to find you.” 

“Amytis! My true, my loyal wife! Do you hear that, Scipio? 
She came to find me.” 

Amytis tries to interrupt. “I can’t let you believe . . .” she 
begins. 

“She evidently told us the truth,” declares Hannibal, quickly. 
“There is no reason why we should suspect the wife of Fabius 
Maximus. You may release her!” 

Now the Carthaginian generals are in and eager for the word 
to attack. But Hannibal has changed his mind. The Cartha- 
ginian army will proceed at once to Capua. 

But Hasdrubal will not stand for this! What in the name of 
all the gods is the matter with Hannibal? Let him take his 
damned army to Capua if he will—the cavalry will attack Rome! 

Back of him now stand Maharbal and Carthalo. “The trouble 
with you, sir,” ventures Maharbal, respectfully, “is that you 
know how to gain victories, but not how to use them.” 

But Hannibal is not to be moved. Even though they threaten 
to take over the army and force him to go with them, a prisoner, 
he is not impressed. They have been soldiers too long not to 
take orders. They’ll do as he says and they know it. 

Now they turn to pleading. And to demanding a reason for 
his decision. He at least owes them that. 


HANNIBAL (vaguely)—Every one seems to be so damned curi- 
ous about my motives. 

HaspRuBAL—You owe that much to me—to every man in this 
sweating army. Tell us why—why? (HAaANNiBaL, suddenly col- 
lected, steps forward toward HASDRUBAL.) 

HANNiIBAL—I’ll tell you why, Hasdrubal... . I’ve had a 
portent. (He says this mysteriously.) 

HaspRuBAL (awed)—A portent? 

CaRTHALO (even more awed)—From the gods? 
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HaNnnipaL—Yes—a portent from the gods. 

MaHarsaL—From Ba-al? 

HannipaL—No—from Tanit, the daughter of Ba-al. (This 
last with a furtive glance toward AMYTIS.) 

HasprusaL—Then there is no hope. If Ba-al has sent his 
daughier to rule our destiny, then we are lost forever. 

HANNIBAL (speaking now directly at Amytis, as though they 
again were alone.) She told me to look for the human equation. 
. . . “When you have found that,” she said, “you will know that 
all your conquests, all your glory, are but whispers in the infinite 
stillness of time—that Rome is only a speck on the face of 
eternity.” 

CartHaLo—The gods speak strangely. 

Hannrpat—she told me that I must realize the glory of sub- 
mission. . . . I could only obey. 

HaspRuBAL—The gods are cruel. 

Hannipat—Cruel—but convenient, in an emergency... . 
(Amytis smiles tenderly.) We're going to Capua—to rest. We 
need rest, more than we need Rome... . Get to your posts! 
(HaspRUBAL steps forward and confronts Fanius menacingly.) 

HaspruBaAt—The Carthaginian army retreats, for the first 
time. But don’t try to take credit for that, you Romans! Don’t 
ever forget that it was only the gods themselves who saved Rome 
from the strength of our swords. (He turns, salutes HANNIBAL, 
and strides out, followed by MAHARBAL and CarTHALO. Maco 
ambles in a leisurely manner across the stage and faces AMYTIS.) 

Maco—So Hannibal had a portent, did he? (He turns to 
HANNIBAL.) That’s a new name for it. (He salutes and goes 
out.) 

HaNnNIBAL—Fall in the guard, Sergeant. 

SERGEANT—Yes, sir. Hup! (The Sergeant, Corporal, and 
Guardsmen march out.) 

HANNIBAL (to THoTHMES)—Give me your records, Thothmes. 
(THotumes hands him the records.) You may go. (THOTH- 
MES goes out. Three bugles are heard. HANNIBAL looks through 
the sheets of papyrus, and then turns to the Romans.) I have 
here a complete record of our march from Carthage to the gates 
of Rome. I need hardly explain to you that this is a document 
of great historical importance. That being the case... (he 
icars the sheets into small pieces) it is now no longer a docu- 
ment of any importance whatever. The exploits of Hannibal’s 
magnificent army will live only as long as our own memory sur- 
vives. That’s the end of the story, gentlemen. 
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Fasrus—Hannibal—you’ve destroyed a chapter of History. 

Hannrpat—What difference does it make? In the end, 
there’ll be more than enough history to go ’round. 

Scipio—I have seen you before, Hannibal—in battle. Gods 
or no gods—it is not like you to do this—to retreat. 

HANNIBAL—I’m leaving Rome to an enemy that is crueller 
even thanI am. . . . I shall allow Rome to destroy itself. 

Scip1o—Perhaps we'll have the chance to fight it out some day. 

HANNIBAL (bowing)—I'm afraid so. (He walks slowly to the 
back, then turns.) 

HannipaL—Fabius, I wish happiness and prosperity to you, 
your wife, and your sons. 

Fasrus—Thank you—but I have no sons. 

HANNIBAL—You may have... and if you do, I hope that 
your first-born will inherit the qualities of greatness that were 
so evident in his father—that he will duplicate his father’s signal 
triumphs and that he, too, will ultimately discover the human 
equation. ... (He turns to Amytis.) It is so much more 
beautiful than war. 

AMYTIS (in a whisper)—Hannibal! You're a great man. (He 
takes an indecisive step toward her as she stands before the col- 
umn; the impulse, however, is only momentary. He steps back.) 

HaNnniBaAL—Good-by, gentlemen. I wish you luck with your 
conquest of the world. (He goes out. Bata comes in from the 
left, picks up Hannrpat’s shield, and follows his master out. 
There is a shrill bugle call.) 

Fasrus—What was all that he said about “the human equa- 
tion”? (Drusus goes down the steps at the right, standing at 
the back—still visible—and gazing out after HANNIBAL.) 

Scrpro—Hasdrubal was right. Hannibal has gone mad. (He 
goes to the back to join DRusvus.) 

Fasrus—Let this be a lesson to doubters. Hannibal, with all 
his elephants and all his men, could not subdue the high moral 
purpose of Rome. 

Amytis—Virtue is rewarded—isn’t it, Fabius? (The African 
war drums start beating. The bugles come in, with a suggestion 
of wild, barbaric marching music.) 

Faprus—Virtue, my dear, is the one perfect defense against all 
the evil forces on this earth. 

Scipio—Look, Fabius—the army has started to move! 
(Fazius goes to the back and looks off toward the left. Amytis 
remains alone before the column.) 

Fasrus—What a glorious sight! 
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Screro—There’s Hannibal—riding away. .. . (The terrifying 
sound of the drums and bugles swells in volume, the bugles seem- 
ing to shrick a final message of savage defiance to Rome... . 
Amytis goes to the top of the steps at the back, so that she is 
behind Faxsrus and the others. She smiles sadly, and waves her 
hand to the departing Carthaginians.) 

The curtain falls, 


THE PLAY’S THE THING 
A Comedy in Three Acts by Ferenc Molnar 


Adapted by P. G. WopEHOUSE 


FOR several seasons last passed Gilbert Miller has served as 
managing director of Charles Frohman, Inc. This, as most of 
the world knows, is the firm that assumed the play-producing 
obligations of the late Charles Frohman. A majority of its 
stock, if not all of it, is owned by the Famous Players-Lasky 
Motion Picture Corporation, and to some extent its policies have 
been shaped to serve the interests of the cinema. That, at least, 
was the intention when the picture magnates secured control. 

Mr. Miller, however, being an independent sort and convinced 
in his own mind that a theatre is a theatre while a picture is 
something else entirely, insisted upon and managed to maintain 
a reasonable independence of action in his selection of plays. 

His first production this year, for instance, was “The Captive” 
(September 29), which immediately achieved a sensational popu- 
larity but never, never could be considered a picture possibility. 
His second production was that of a boldly amusing comedy 
written by Ferenc Molnar, called “The Play’s the Thing” 
(November 3), and adapted from the Hungarian for Mr. Miller 
by the English writer, P. G. Wodehouse. There are picture pos- 
sibilities in the Molnar script, but it is seriously to be questioned 
whether they can be so utilized that the censors will approve 
their being capitalized upon the screen. 

Thus Mr. Miller found himself early in the season with two 
big Broadway successes to his credit, which brought him nothing 
better than suspicious glances and limp handshakes from his busi- 
ness associates. 

“The Play’s the Thing” had been tentatively tried in a Great 
Neck, Long Island, theatre in late October. Two weeks later it 
was brought to the Henry Miller Theatre in New York, open- 
ing November 3. The reviews were mostly enthusiastic, with 
only a dissenting Puritan here and there questioning the good- 
natured boldnesses Mr. Wodehouse had carried over from the 
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Hungarian original. The approval of the first audience was a 
little uncertain, but promising, and within the month a popular 
success was assured. 

The scene is a room in a castle on the Italian Riviera. It is 
two o’clock in the morning, but a distant orchestra is still play- 
ing Leoncavallo’s “Mattinata” and the feeling is that a favored 
part of the world is still awake and enjoying itself. 

The castle room is in darkness. ‘The only light comes through 
two large French windows at the back. Through them we see 
the moonlit Mediterranean far below, the vague outlines of the 
precipitous coast, twinkling lights along quays and esplanades and 
here and there the faint glow from some lighted window.” 

There are, it is soon discovered, three darker shadows moving 
about in the room. “The lighted ends of their three cigarettes 
prick the blackness. There is a long pause. It is almost em- 
barrassingly long. Just before one wonders if anything is ever 
going to happen a man’s voice breaks the silence.” 

Then one of the three finds an electric switch, the lights are 
turned on and a room beautifully furnished in Italian Renais- 
sance is revealed. 

The three shadows are likewise discovered to be two play- 
wrights and a composer. The playwrights are Sandor Turai and 
a chap named Mansky, his collaborator. The composer is their 
youthful protégé, Albert Adam, who, if their confidence in him 
is not misplaced and nothing happens to halt or interfere with 
his career, is destined to achieve a sensational success. 

These three, it is further revealed, largely by their “shop 
talk,” which is aptly concerned with the most practical way in 
which a playwright may introduce his characters in a play,— 
these three have come to the castle to surprise their prima donna, 
Nona Szabo, with whom young Adam is in love, and, second, to 
celebrate the completion of the play in which Ilona is to appear. 

Incidentally the visit may be classified as one having its “good 
business” aspects. “When a composer is happy he writes song 
hits,” asserts Turai. ‘When a prima donna is happy she stops 
singing off the key. And the librettists gather royalties from 
the resulting triumph.” 

Till now everything has worked out beautifully. Turai has 
been able to secure the suite adjoining that occupied by Ilona 
and although he is a little disappointed to find that the prima 
donna is not in the castle, but away on a picnic, he feels sure 
the success of their surprise will be all the greater. 

It is his plan that they shall wait until Ilona comes in and is 
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all comfortably tucked in her little bed and then, with Adam 
softly playing the waltz from the forthcoming opera on the piano, 
and Turai singing, they will waken their divinity and bring her 
forth to greet them. Particularly to greet Adam. 

Mansky, however, is for going to bed. There is no telling 
when the picnic party will return. Adam frankly confesses an 
intention of taking a hot bath. But Turai is wide awake and 
full of thoughts. Sentimental thoughts, many of them. Thoughts 
of Adam’s grandmother, who had brought the boy up after his 
parents died. Of Adam’s mother, a gentle and beautiful woman. 
And of Adam himself, who, if Turai can bring it about, is going 
to escape most of the struggles and heartaches and wasted energy 
genius is so often heir to. “You’ve got a very clever man be- 
hind you pushing you on,” he laughingly assures Adam. “So 
run away and have your bath and sleep and dream and love and 
enjoy this beautiful world and all that there is in it. Happiness 
will make your music all the sweeter.” 

Mansky grumbles something about it being a shame to encour- 
age Adam to be a dreamer when he ought to be “learning that 
life isn’t all music and roses and happiness.” But Turai is satis- 
fied and so is Adam. 


ApamM—lI think I’m going to like this place. Well, gentlemen, 
before I go, one last word. I am very fond of both of you. I 
am finding life very beautiful. And I am very happy. (Apam 
goes out. Once again the distant orchestra is heard, this time 
playing the Brise Argentine.) 

Turai—Which startling utterance seems to call for a glass of 
very old brandy. (He crosses to the bell rope on left wall and 
pulls it.) 

Mansky—Make it two. 

TuraI—It’s nice to see the boy so happy. Now I’m on the 
shady side of fifty, I find myself full of parental affection and 
nobody to lavish it on. (Reflectively.) Yes—his mother was a 
gentle, beautiful woman. (He goes up to window, and looks 
down the cliff.) They’re still dancing down there on the hotel 
terrace. With spotlights on the dancers. With that dark blue 
sky in the background and the colored lights on the water, that 
wouldn’t make a bad setting for a first act finale. (Mansxy, 
who has just taken a cigarette from his case, snaps it shut with 
irritation.) Yes, I’m coming to think the boy’s right and life 
is beautiful. 

Mansxy—Sandor. 
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Turai— Yes? 

Mansxy—I didn’t like to tell you before, though it really be- | 
longs to Friday, too. 

Turat—Tell me what? | 

Manskxy (sits on bench with the unconscious relish of the con-- 
firmed pessimist)—Something rather unpleasant. A little piece 
of news. Rather unpleasant. (The music has stopped. TuRAt, 
who has been at the window, turns toward MANSkvY.) 

Turai—You’re a queer chap. Just when a man’s feeling happy 
for five minutes you have to come along and take the joy out of 
life. | 

Mansky—It concerns you, too. It’s rather unpleasant. 

Turat (going to Mansky—speaks ironically)—Well, come on, 
old friend. Ruin my evening. What is it? 

Mansky—I was looking in the visitors’ book downstairs, and I 
saw a certain name. (Puffs cigarette.) Yes, it’s rather un- 
pleasant. 

Turat—Don’t sit there making my flesh creep. What name 
did you see in the visitors’ book? 

Mansxy—Almady. 

Tourat—tThe actor? 

Mansky— Yes. 

Turar—He’s here? 

Mansxyv—He is. 

Turai—H’m. This is, as you say, rather unpleasant. 

Mansky—You realize what this means? 

Turar—It means that you’re thoroughly happy. | 

Mansxy—Not at all. I may be a pessimist, but unfortunately 
I’m a tender-hearted pessimist. When I am proved right, I do 
not enjoy the fact. The fact is that Mr. Almady is here. 

Turar—But how? Why? He hasn’t been invited here for 
ten years. I always understood he spent his summers with his | 
wife and children at Lake Balaton. | 

Mansky—I suppose he fished for an invitation. He prob- | 
ably had his reasons. 

TuraI—Does our young friend know anything about that busi- | 
ness? | 

Mansxy—He hasn’t an inkling of the part Mr. Almady has | 
played in his fiancée’s life. : 

| 


Turat—Well, hang it all, it wasn’t so much of a part. What 
does it amount to? When she was starting on the stage he gave 
her lessons in voice production. And then—well, it was just the | 
usual business—the romantic leading actor and the little pupil. | 


Photo by Florence Vandamm, New York 
“THE PLAY’S THE THING” 


Dwornitschek: “The champagne, sir. Mumm’s Gordon Rouge— 
just as you ordered.” 

Turai: “’M, yes. But that was a long time ago. A very long 
time ago. Since then the world has changed quite a good deal. 
However, the motto of the Turais is ‘Never refuse champagne.’ 
So, put it down.” 


(Holbrook Blinn and Ralph Nairn) 
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The sort of thing that lasts a couple of months at the outside. 
And, besides, it was all over and done with long ago. 

Mansky—Apparently it is mof over and done with. 

Turai—Rot! Because by pure chance he happens to be in 
the same house? 

Mansxy—lIt isn’t pure chance. It’s impure intention. Use 
your intelligence, man. Ilona was Almady’s discovery—he 
taught her all she knows. 

Turat—That’s a thing of the past. Ilona’s intelligent. She’s 
in love and she’s engaged to be married. And you know how 
wholeheartedly, how passionately, an actress can be engaged 
when she is engaged to be married. I’m bound to say I’m not 
remarkably enthusiastic about this match, but if it makes the 
boy happy that’s the main thing. My dear chap, you’re crazy. 
She wouldn’t be such a fool . . . with a worn-out elderly actor— 
a father of a family—with four children. She’s got too much 
sense. 

Mansxy—I never said a word about that. I merely said I 
had seen his name in the visitors’ book. That means he is stay- 
ing here. Is that pleasant? No. It is unpleasant. That was 
all I said. I now say something more. We ought to have wired 
Ilona that we were coming to-night. 

Turail—I admit it. You’re right again. So be happy. Never 
surprise a woman. Always wire her in plenty of time. On 
several occasions in a longish life I have prepared a joyful sur- 
prise for a woman, and every time I was the one surprised. The 
telegraph was invented for no other purpose than that women 
should not get surprises. 


The footman’s name is Johann Dwornitschek. He is a loqua- 
cious and a solicitous servant, eager to serve, eager to talk, sorry 
he is unable to tell Turai more than that the fair Ilona is popu- 
lar at all the hotel picnics, that she is, as the playwright suspects, 
frequently in the company of Almady the actor and that, in view 
of the fact that the picnickers have taken a considerable supply 
of liquor and a gypsy band with them, it is extremely unlikely 
that they will return early. 

In this surmise, however, he is wrong. A slamming door 
plainly suggests that Ilona is already back in her room. Soon 
there can be no mistake, because Ilona is singing joyously an 
aria from a popular operetta. Turai, made happy by the turn 
of events, orders champagne from Dwornitschek and goes to call 
his companions. 
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Now the voice of Almady is heard through the wall. It rises 
above Ilona’s singing, and is a voice of protest. How can she sing 
when he is tortured—tortured by the very dear nearness of her 
and by her coldly repeated suggestions that inasmuch as she did 
not invite him to come home with her, and certainly not to walk 
thus boldly into her bedroom at such an hour in the morning, 
the least he can do is to get out and stay out. 

“Everything’s over and ended,” Hona’s voice is heard saying. 
“ve put you out of my life forever. I’m engaged to be mar- 
ried and I intend to be a good little wife. You’ve no right to 
behave like this.” 

“No right? I, who made you? I, with whom you have lived 
so many hours of madness—wonderful—unforgettable—” 

“Not unforgettable at all. Watch how quickly I’m going to 
forget them. Do go away and leave me alone. Don’t touch me. 
(Pause.) Stop, I won’t let you kiss me. Can’t you understand 
my fiancé will be arriving any day now?” 

“T’ll kill him!” threatens Almady. 

Soon it appears from Ilona’s protests that Almady is actually 
crying, acting like a great baby in fact, and she is sufficiently 
sorry for him to let him kiss her. After which she again insists 
that he must go. Go into the ante-room, if he likes, and help 
himself to the liquor, but go. She is tired, she wants to get into 
her nightie, and she doesn’t want him either coming back or 
peeking. 

Now the three organizers of the surprise visit return and, 
under Turai’s direction, arrange themselves close to Ilona’s wall. 
They are all ready with their welcoming song, Turai’s hand is 
uplifted to give them the beat, when they, too, hear voices. 


Atmapy’s VorcE—I worship you—I adore you! (The three 
are riveted where they stand, transfixed with amazement.) 

Trona’s VorcE—Are you starting all over again? 

Atmapy’s Vorce—Yes, I am. All over again. I love you as 
the church steeple loves the cloud that settles above it and floats 
away with the first passing breeze. I can’t go on living without 
you. Not a week, not a day, not an hour. (The three men turn 
simultaneously.) 

Itona’s VorcE (contemptuously)—Just words. 

Atmapy’s Vorce—It’s the truth. I’m crazy about you. And 
you—you’ve used me up and squeezed me like a lemon, and 
now you want to throw me away. 

Itona’s Vorce—I don’t want to throw you away, silly. 
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Where’s the sense in raving like this? Oh, come on, then. Come 
here and let me kiss your beautiful classic brow. 

ApAM—She said—did you hear what she said? 

AtMaDy’s VorcE—That’s not a kiss—that’s a tipn— Nothing 
but a paltry tip. 

Mansky (sinks into chair). 

ILtona’s VorceE—Don’t shout like that. 

Atmapby’s Vorce—I will shout. I’m a squeezd lemon. That’s 
what I am— (Sobs.) A lemon! The whole world shall know 
that I’m a lemon. : 

ILona’s VorceE—Get off your knees. And, oh, please, do stop 
crying. I can’t bear it. You know how fond I am of you. 
(Turat and Mansxy clap their hands to their heads. Apam 
collapses on the piano stool.) 

AtMapby’s VoiceE—Those nights of love—those flaming won- 
derful nights! Have you forgotten them so completely? 

Apam (looking up)—That’s Almady. 

Mansxy—You can’t be sure. 

Turat (turns to Mansky)—Don’t be an ass. Don’t try to de- 
ceive a musician about a voice. There’s no use talking—the 
thing’s a tragedy and we’ve got to face it. 

Mansxyv—Friday! 

Itona’s Votce—Stop! Control yourself. 

Atmapy’s Vorce—You ask me to control myself—when I look 
at that—at that perfect shape. The rose flush of that skin. 

Itona’s VorcE—Hands off! 

Atmapy’s VorcE—My God! How round it is! How smooth, 
how velvety—and how fragrant. (A pause.) 

ILtona’s Votce—Don’t bite! 

AtmapDy’s Votce—I must. I am so hungry... . 

Turat (to Apam and patting him on the shoulder)—I think 
you had better go, old man. Go and turn in in our room. 

Apam (bitterly)—And I thought she was a Madonna. Hold- 
ing her in his arms—stroking— (Rising in sudden fury and rush- 
ing to the door.) God, I could kill him! 

Tural (restraining him)—Steady, old man, steady. (ADAM 
covers his ears with his hands.) 

Atmapy’s VorceE—Ah, well! I see I am nothing to you any 
more. 

Itona’s Votce—Oh, for goodness sake. I swear that no man 
has ever meant so much to me as you. From the top of your 
head to the soles of your feet you are a man! Who should know 
that better than I? 
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Turai—Come, come, my boy—let’s get out of this. 

Mansxky (goes to ApaM)—Come on, old chap. You're going 
to sleep in our room. (Turat and Mansxy lead him to stairway.) 

ApamM—Sleep! (He goes out at right. Turat and Mansxky 
are on the landing.) 

TLrona’s Vorce—Oh! Don’t look so pathetic. . . . Well, come 
here—kiss me. 

Mansky—I was right— We ought to have sent a telegram. 
(He goes out at right. 'Turat comes down to table, lights a 
cigarette and sits on edge of table.) 

ALMaADy’s VoricE—I want you to remember that kiss forever. 

Itona’s VorcE—It was your old kiss. Sweet and burning— 
like hot punch. But do be a dear and go away now. It was 
mad of you to come here. If my fiancé ever hears of this Ill 
kill myself. Oh, damn my idiotic sentimentality for getting me 
into this mess. You must leave here to-morrow on the first 
train. He'll be here any day now. (Turat shifts uneasily.) 
Every day I’ve been expecting a telegram. (TURAI groans.) 
Get out, I tell you, get out! 

Atmapy’s VorcE—If you insist, dear heart, so be it! Your 
word is law. I am going to bed now. Farewell, dear heart. But 
grant me one last kiss. 

Turat (to himself)—Damn all fools who don’t know when 
they’ve had enough. 

ILona’s VotcE—Go now— 

Aumapy’s VoIcE—So be it. Good night, dear heart. 

Itona’s VorcE—Good night, you baby. (Silence. A door is 
heard closing.) 

Turar (to himself)—At last! Good night, dear heart! 
(After a moment he sits down in armchair. Pause. MANsKy 
reénters.) 

MANSKy (with a gesture of inquiry toward ILona’s room) 
This silence—what does it mean? 

Turat—This silence is a highly moral silence. The baritone 
hero has departed. And the fair heroine has deposited herself in 
bed. 

Mansxy—After depositing us in the worst mess in my whole 
experience. Wasn’t it awful? 

Turai—Awful! 


It is Adam’s future that most concerns Turai. Careers have 
been ruined by no greater shocks than that the boy will suffer 
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ee of Ilona’s duplicity. Something must be done about 
that. 

Suddenly, despite the interruptions of the chattering Mansky, 
an idea forms in Turai’s mind—that he prefers to work out 
alone. He needs no collaborator. Mansky doesn’t relish that 
kind of talk, but he can do nothing more than make the best 
of it. He is, however, not without ideas of his own. 


Mansky—My own humble suggestion would be to wake her 
up now and have a little chat. 

Turali—What about? 

Mansky (starting across)—IVll rout her out. 

Turat (excitedly)—For heaven’s sake, no! The only thing a 
woman can do is deny everything. What could she deny? Could 
she unsay those words of hers? Gloss over that mad sensual 
outburst? Explain her half-hearted resistance? Of course, she 
might point out that it was nice of her to forbid the man to 
bite. No, I can’t quite see where denials come in. 

Mansky—Women have lots of other tricks. Falling on their 
knees—fainting—bursting into tears—laughing hysterically—or 
just going rigid all over. 

Turati—That might be good enough for you or me. When 
you’re a middle-aged dramatist, you welcome a chance to do the 
noble, forgiving business. It’s good theatre. But that boy in 
there is twenty-five and he isn’t a dramatist. So think again. 

Mansky (collapsing hopelessly in armchaw)—Then there’s no 
solution to the problem. 

Turai—There’s a solution to everything—one has only to find 
it. 

Mansky—By Jove! Rather a good line, that. 

Turai—Not bad. Jot it down. (Mansxy does so, on his 
cuff.) And now the most important thing is—be very tactful 
and understanding with the boy. Sit by his bed till he falls 


asleep. 
Mansky—He won’t sleep to-night. 
Turat—Give him something to make him . . . he must have 


sleep. To-morrow’s going to be a big day. One false move and 
he will be the center of a record scandal. It would break his 
heart. And on his peace of mind depends .. . 

Mansxy—Our success. Capacity business. A year’s run. 

Turat—Beastly words. 

Mansky—And yet only yesterday—how beautiful they 
sounded! 
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Turai—Go away. I'll take on this job. (Rises.) Leave 
everything to me, and base your confidence on past experience. 
Which shows the moment you stop trying to help me, I can solve 
anything. 

Mansxy (bows stiffly and turns toward stairs)—Thank you, 
my dear fellow. 

Turai—Not at all. 

Mansxy—Good night. 

Turai—Good night. See you to-morrow. ‘Till then, don’t 
leave him for an instant. That’s official. I’ve enjoyed our little 
talk so much. Good night. 

Mansxy—Good night. (Goes out at right. Turat goes to 
table, sits and jots down some more notes. There is a knock at 
door left to hall.) 

Turar—Come in. (DworNITSCHEK enters with cooler and 
champagne, four glasses on a tray.) 

DwornitsCcHEK—The champagne, sir. Mumm’s_ Cordon 
Rouge—just as you ordered. 

Tural (motioning it away)—’M yes. But that was a long 
time ago. A very long time ago. Since then the world has 
changed quite a good deal. However, the motto of the Turais 
is “Never refuse champagne,” so put it down. (DworNiITSCHEK 
places tray on the table and the cooler on the floor.) 

DwornitscHEK—Will four glasses be sufficient, sir? 

Turai—Three more than sufficient. 


Armed, then, with the champagne, writing materials, and a 
promise of complete quiet until he is called for breakfast at 6, 
Turai goes to the library to work out his idea. 

The curtain falls. 


OL SAE 


Next morning as the clock is striking six Dwornitschek opens 
the door of the playwright’s sitting room to find Sandor Turai 
up and dressed, enjoying the golden sunshine that streams over 
the very blue Mediterranean and into the room. ‘Turai is read- 
ing over the loose pages of a manuscript and he is ready for the 
breakfast that Dwornitschek and his lackeys bring him. 

With the lackeys gone, the breakfast partly disposed of and 
Dwornitschek finally convinced that there is nothing more he 
can do to make his favorite guest comfortable, Turai picks up 
a phone and calls the number of Ilona Szabo’s room. 
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Ilona, heard again through the thin partition, sleepily answers 
and is finally made conscious of her friends’ nearness and the 
advisability of her immediate attendance upon them. A moment 
later Ilona appears. “She is an extraordinarily beautiful blonde 
young woman. Having just got out of bed and slipped a flimsy, 
alluring negligee over her nightie, she is somewhat disheveled.” 

Ilona is also considerably perturbed by Turai’s account of the 
previous night’s revelations. Quite hysterical in fact, and eager 
to do anything she can do to help them all out of the mess they 
seem to be in. Otherwise she can think of nothing to do but 
kill herself. 

“You know I worship Albert,’ she insists, weepily; “if any- 
body knows that you do. I’ve been a different woman since I 
met him. He looks on me asa saint. (Turat gives her a quick 
ironic glance.) And he’s right. I dave turned into a saint since 
I began to love him. It was the only thing I wanted to do in 
life—to keep straight for his sake. I was so happy. (She sinks 
into armchair crying.) I love him so.” 

“And yet you can’t be true to him.” 

“VYou’ve no right to say that. It was nothing but my damned 
sentimentality. You know very well that affair with that beast 
Almady didn’t last a couple of months. First he gave me breath- 
ing lessons and taught me how to throw my voice—” 

“Yes, he taught you that all right,” admits Turai, with a sig- 
nificant glance at the bedroom wall. 

Ilona swears she is through with Almady, and thoroughly 
ashamed of herself for having even let him linger over his fare- 
wells. Now she is eager to know and to help with Turai’s plan. 

Almady is also summoned by telephone, roused from his bed 
and informed that his attendance upon the conference is a matter 
of life and death, particularly death. The summons hurries the 
actor, and a moment later he all but bursts into the room in a 
high state of nervous apprehension. “He is attired in elaborate, 
not to say loud, house pajamas. A tall and but recently hand- 
some man, now well into middle age, Almady is first, last and 
always the actor. He dramatizes every moment of his existence. 
He does not walk, he struts; he does not talk, he declaims.” 

Almady is, in his turn, also greatly excited by Turai’s recital 
of the situation. Being the father of a family, he sees even more 
plainly than Turai had hoped he would the necessity of doing 
what he can to keep his recent activities from becoming public. 
Failing in that, he, too, is willing to die. He would like to die 
with Ilona, but she won’t let him. She prefers to die alone. 
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They will neither of them do anything so silly, Turai insists. 
They will do nothing more than to follow his orders, and follow 
them scrupulously. Then he outlines his plan. 


Turat—lIn that room next door—last night—something oc- 
curred. 

Itona (ashamed)—Yes, yes, please. We know what occurred. 

Turai—That is just what you don’t know. You are now going 
to hear. What occurred was the rehearsal of a play. Do you 
grasp my meaning? 

ILona—lIn the middle of the night? 

Turat—lIn the middle of the night. 

Aitmapy—How do you mean—the rehearsal of a play? 

Turat—Your very loud remarks, so loud that they actually 
penetrated the wall—were dialogue from a play. Now, do you 
understand? 

Inrona—I do. (To Atmapy.) Don’t you—idiot? (Rises.) 
It’s the most marvelous, wonderful idea, you old darling... . 
(She is just about to embrace Tura, when she stops in conster- 
nation.) 

Turat—What’s the matter? 

ILona—It’s no good. He’d never believe it. 

Turai—Why wouldn’t he believe it? 

Trona—Where on earth is there a play with lines in it like 
those? 

Turai—Where? (Picking up pile of papers from the table.) 
Here! 

ILona—What do you mean? 

Tural (pointing)—Here you are. Here’s the play. This is 
it. 

ILona—Who wrote it? 

Turat—I did. Don’t stare at me, my dear child, with those 
starry eyes of blue. (Sits on bench.) Rather ask when I wrote 
it. 

Itona—When could you have written it? 

Turai—This morning—between four and six. After all, one is 
either a playwright or one isn’t. Half of it I heard through the 
wall; the other half I wrote to fit. In this life, every one has 
to fight with his own weapons. My weapon is the pen! And 
on this occasion I hope it will prove considerably mightier than 
the sword. I am feeling this morning like an acrobat who for 
once has the chance to use his skill to save a life. I don’t sup- 
pose any play has ever yet been written with such purely altru- 
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istic motives. Well, there you are. There’s the play. Read it— 
learn it and play it. (He gives her the manuscript.) 

ILona—Play it? 

Turat—Naturally you must play it. How else can you make 
him believe without a shadow of doubt that what you were say- 
ing last night was just dialogue? Off you go. Dress rehearsal 
early this evening. Opening to-night. 

AtmapDy—To-night? But where? 

Turat—At the concert, of course. After dinner in the ball- 
room. (To Iona.) You’re down on the program already for 
something or other. 

Itona—A couple of songs. (Contemptuously.) He's to recite 
some poems. 

Turar—tThen there'll be a slight change in the program. He’ll 
act with you instead—a one-act play. 

ILona (looking at script)—But how on earth can [I learn all 
this by to-night? 

Turar—Well, really! Last night you knew it well enough. 
(Atmapby sighs deeply.) What’s the matter with you? 

AtmMADy—Mr. Turai, that was a sigh of relief. Do you know 
my wife? 

Turat—I do. Didn’t I tell you that it was a matter of death? 

AtmMADy—How can I ever thank you? (He holds out his hand. 
TURAI ignores it.) 

Turat—Don’t bother to try. If you think I’m doing this for 
your sake, my good man, you're greatly mistaken. Unfortu- 
nately, my life-saving apparatus is so constructed that you auto- 
matically have to be rescued too. 

Itona—Oh, but listen... . 

Turai—Now what is it? 

ILona—What earthly reason could we have had for rehearsing 
at three in the morning? 

Turar—That’s what I ask myself, but I answer myselfi—quite 
simple. You had to play the thing to-night. You'd lost a lot 
of time on a picnic. Every moment was precious. You were so 
conscientious that when you came home you insisted on rehears- 
ing even though it was three o’clock in the morning. 


Ilona phones to Mr. Mell, the director of the concert, to warn 
him of the change that will have to be made in the program. She 
and Mr. Almady have decided to do a sketch—a little thing 
from the French by—by Geraldy. Mr. Mell is delighted. He 
knows every line of Geraldy. In that case, Turai whispers 
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hoarsely, the sketch is by Sardou. Mr. Mell is not so well ac- 
quainted with Sardou. Only knows his “Hedda Gabbler.” 
Which clears that situation nicely. 

But now Ilona, glancing through the script, takes exception to 
the first of the inaccuracies she discovers. 

“You make me say: ‘Your kiss is revolting to me.’ , What I 
really said was—” 

“<¢That was your old kiss. Sweet and burning, like hot 
punch,’”’ quotes Turai. “I know. My memory is excellent. 
But fortunately we got the boy out of the room before you got 
that far.” 

Almady, too, objects to this reflection upon his osculatory gifts, 
but gets little satisfaction from Turai. Whether they like his 
play or do not like it, they will have to play it and play it as 
it is written. And they will do well to study with particular 
care those parts of it which are quoted verbatim from their 
slushy conversation of the night before. 


ILrona (veads)—Odd—I hardly remember— 

Turar—I do. Nor is your fiancé likely to have forgotten. 

Itona (reading)—“I worship you. I adore you. I love you 
as the church steeple loves ihe cloud that settles on its summit.” 
(ALtMaDy turns away, embarrassed.) Just words! 

ALMADy (takes script)—“You have used me up and squeezed 
me like a lemon.” 

ILona (takes script)—Yes, now I remember— 

Atmapy—lIt’s all down, word for word. (Turat takes script.) 

Turat—Yes, the passage is underlined in red ink. Three 
pages—here—from page sixteen. It goes on “Come here and let 
me kiss that beautiful classic brow’’—and then—this is the worst 
bit, here—this mad outburst of sensuality— (Reads rapidly.) 
“When I look at that—at the perfect shape. The rose flush of 
that skin— Just to stroke it... 

Ttona—Yes, but I... 

Turat—I know, I know. (Reads.) “Hands off!” you said. 
But he couldn’t have obeyed you for he goes on ‘““My God! How 
round it is! How smooth! How velvety!” And then I’m 
afraid he must have got very close indeed for he adds, “And how 
fragrant.” That’s right, isn’t it? 

ALMaDy—Quite right. It was fragrant. 

Irona—But I... 

TuraI—No, my dear, you did not. There was a complete si- 
lence until you exclaimed, “You mustn’t bite...” (Both turn 
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away.) Yes, I should think you would be ashamed of yourselves. 
(He gives Itona the script.) All right, then; copy it out and 
learn it. If you ever studied parts in your lives, study these. 
We'll have the dress rehearsal at seven-thirty sharp, here in this 
room. Ill give you a run through. And after dinner, first per- 
formance. And now—? 

Inona—Out we go, eh? 

TurRaI—You took the words out of my mouth. And don’t for- 
get, we’ve not seen each other for three months. 

ILtona—All right—three months. 

ALMADY (going out)—A colossal brain! (They bow.) 

Turat—I thank you. 


Ilona and Almady are in Hona’s room studying, and Turai has 
resumed his interrupted breakfast when Mansky puts in an ap- 
pearance. He is a doleful and dejected collaborateur this morn- 
ing. Hasn’t slept. Can’t eat. Adam, he reports, lay awake all 
night staring at the ceiling. He is now dressing, and the worst 
can be expected. 

Still, Turai refuses to be downcast. He has decided, he tells 
Mansky, to do everything he can to cause Adam to break with 
Ilona, because that is the surest way to bring them together. 

“Tf he casts her off forever—in two weeks he’ll be rushing 
after her and falling at her feet. The lady—after a little coax- 
ing—will allow herself to melt. He will coax a little more. She 
will melt a little more. Finally she will melt altogether—and the 
curtain will fall on the lovers’ slow embrace.” 

Adam has put on his white flannels, but he also is very solemn 
and miserable when he meets his friends this morning. He has 
decided that he wants to get away. There is a great crack in 
his heart and he is very unhappy. Once away he will tear up 
all the music he has ever written for Ilona, tear it up and burn 
it. After that he is not certain what will happen. ‘Turai tries 
to help him. 


Turai—Now listen to me, my boy. Sit down. (ADAM sits.) 
What has happened, has happened. It’s over, done with, a thing 
of the past. And I’m going to say something to you now which 
no young person will ever believe. You’re twenty-five and you’re 
gifted. The world’s at your feet. And that world, let me re- 
mind you, contains a great many million women. 

Apam—What good are they to me? I only wanted this one. 
(Rises.) Can’t we get away now—at once. I won’t see her! 
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Turar—Oh, yes, you will. No scandals, if you please. You 
arrived here late at night; everybody knows she is your fianceé; 
you can’t run away this morning. Now, I’m not going to urge— 
in fact, I—er—positively forbid you to become reconciled to 
her,—but you must do the sensible thing. In the course of the 
morning we will go to her and pay our respects, and stay on 
here another day or two, and we will not breathe a word of what 
happened last night. You will behave towards her quite nicely 
and naturally. I know it will hurt. It’s a bitter pill to swallow. 
But to-day you are a man. 

Apam—Yes. Youre right. 

Turat—Up with the head and out with the chin and damn 
everybody! That’s the stuff. The day after to-morrow, when 
we leave, you shall write her a letter, and let yourself go as 
much as you like. And, no matter how it may hurt, you have 
finished with that woman forever. 

ADAM (with an effort)—Very well. And if—it should hurt 
too much, don’t be afraid that I’ll go back to her. I'll always 
have pluck enough to put a bullet through my head. 

Mansxy—tThere! See where you have got us to with your 
psychology. 

Turar (to ADAM)—You ought to be ashamed of yourself. 

ADAM (smilingly)—It’s all right. It was silly of me to talk 
nonsense like that. I won’t let you down. You shall be satisfied 
with me. 

Mansxy (to ApAm)—Good. Then you won’t—er—tear any- 
thing up? 

ApamM—No. 

Turai—You'll behave towards Ilona as if nothing had hap- 
pened? 

ApAM—Yes. Honor bright. (He holds out his hand.) 

TuRAI (rises)—I am satisfied. 


Mansky is sufficiently relieved to eat a second breakfast. He 
tries earnestly to get Adam to join him, but the boy has little 
interest in food. At the moment he is more concerned for Turai 
than he is for himself. The playwright has suddenly fallen into 
a state of deep thought and it is not easy to rouse him. 

Turai, it appears, taking up again the subject of the technique 
of playwriting, is now faced by a new problem. Last night he 
was asking them the best and most interesting way to begin a 
play. Now he would like to know the best way to end a second 
act. 
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“Oh, come and end your breakfast,” growls Mansky. 

“No, it’s worrying me,” insists Turai. “Take this situation of 
ours, for instance—just as we did yesterday— We have had a 
curious experience. We arrived perfectly happy and immediately 
got a terrible shock—a ghastly disillusionment. We’ve managed 
to survive it, and we’ve got ourselves in hand again. But, sup- 
pose these things had happened not in real life but on the stage— 
suppose this were not a real room but a painted set—suppose 
we three were characters in a play who had just passed through 
the experiences we have passed through—” 

“Well?” 

‘Well, how would you end the act?” 

It is Mansky’s belief that the act is ended already, but Turai 
disagrees. There is still something that might happen, some- 
thing that should happen. A new note of suspense is needed, 
and a punch if possible. Something to snap up the interest of 
the audience and give it a jolt. 

Mansky has an idea. He prefers a quiet, effective, French type 
curtain—the “sophisticated, lightly sentimental, smile-behind-the- 
tear” sort of thing. They sit down to breakfast (audiences al- 
ways like to see actors eat according to Mansky), they fill their 
glasses and, following a couple of smart lines, like “Always re- 
member that in affairs of the heart it is not the first victory 
that makes us men, but the first defeat,” they drink to the toast, 
“To woman’s treachery, which has made our child a man!” 

“Rotten!” grunts Turai. “Tame! Feeble! Nothing in the 
nature of a high spot. I’m not saying it isn’t pretty and grace- 
ful. Charming, even—but it lacks suspense.” 

They ask Adam how he would end the act. Adam answers 
with considerable intensity that he would take it up to the point 
of Mansky’s toast “To woman’s treachery,” then he’d say: ‘No, 
I won’t drink any toast,’ and smash the glass against the wall, 
which he does, somewhat to their consternation. Mansky admits 
such a scene might be effective. 

“That woman was not just an incident in my life,” continues 
Adam, rapidly losing control of himself and becoming somewhat 
hysterical. “She was my first great passion. I promised to act 
as if nothing had happened. I meant to keep that promise. But 
when I remember that I gave her my life and that she whispers 
words of love to another man—and—and kisses another man, 
that’s such unbearable, burning torture that the only right so- 
lution—” 

Suddenly Adam stops, grabs the small game carving knife from 


” 
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the table and would have stabbed himself if Turai had not leaped 
forward and caught his arm. 

“What the devil do you think you’re doing?”’ demands Turai. 

“Just—finishing the act,” bitterly replies Adam. 

But that, too, would be a quite impossible curtain, insists 
Turai. ‘Death’s all right for the end of a play, but absolutely 
no good for a second act. Besides, the scene was too crude. I 
don’t say the gallery might not like it, but think what the critics 
would say. They would despise melodrama. Suspense is what 
you want—suspense and then a quick curtain.” 

Then Turai undertakes to show how the act should be fin- 
ished. He goes to the telephone and calls [ona Szabo’s room. 
Casually Ilona answers, and her answers can be heard through 
the wall. She is quite surprised, she gurgles, and ever so de- 
lighted to hear her old friend’s voice and fairly ecstatic at the 
knowledge that Albert has come, too. A moment later Ilona is 
with them, assuming a joy and excitement that are altogether 
deceiving. 


Jrona—Well, this is wonderful of you all. (She kisses Turat 
lightly and crosses quickly to Avam who kisses her hands.) 
What a surprise. Albert, darling! This is a surprise. (She 
hangs onto ApAM’s arm.) Sandor! To think that it’s— 

Turat—Three whole months— 

Trona—Three whole months since I’ve seen you. How brown 
you're looking. And younger than ever. Let me look at you. 
Wonderful! (Ske crosses to MANsky and kisses him on each 
cheek.) And Mansky—how are you, Mansky dear? I think 
this is too sweet of you all. You don’t know how I’ve been 
longing to see you. When did you get here? (She returns to 
ADAM.) 

Turar (very gravely)—Just a minute, Ilona. (He looks 
through door into her room.) Why, Mr. Almady! Of all 
people! Won’t you come in? (Enter Atmapy.) 

AtMmaDy (nervously)—Good morning. 

Turai—Fancy finding you after all these years. 

ALMADY (pompously)—Passing through. Just passing through. 
I only wanted to say how-d’you-do to the Count, but they 
wouldn’t let me go. The—er—the shooting-party you know, and 
the concert. They insisted on my staying. 

Itona—I was so surprised to see him. 

Turat—Pardon me for disturbing you and possibly casting a 
slight gloom on what must have been a joyful reunion, but I 
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ra sits rather important to say. (Itona drops ADAM’s 
arm. 

TLona (crosses to Turat)—What do you mean? Nothing— 
nothing unpleasant, I hope? 

Turat—Yes—extremely unpleasant. (Itona sits down, terri- 
fied. To Atmapy.) Please. (He motions them to sit down.) 
Well, then. We arrived here last night— (Long pause.) And 
just now we were sitting having breakfast—we three— (To 
Mawnsky.) Weren’t we? 

ADAM (puzzled)—Yes. 

Mansxy—Well? 

Turai—Keep quite calm, please. We were sitting here, hav- 
ing breakfast—all three of us. (He lowers his voice and speaks 
very earnestly.) I must entreat you all to hear what I am about 
to say quite calmly— Don’t lose your heads— 

Itona—For God’s sake— 

AtmabDy (uneasily)—Well? What is it? 

Tura (holds up his hand)—Please! (Dead silence.) What 
I am about to say—and I shall not detain you long now—must 
almost inevitably have a shattering effect on the lives—both the 
private and the professional lives—of all us five people. I have 
asked myself—is it wise to speak? And I have answered my- 
selfi—wise or not, it is unavoidable. Tlona—(ILona rises, gasp- 
ing) I have a question to ask you— (Breaks off. Dead silence. 
Then very simply to Mansxy.) How’s that for suspense? 

Mansxyv—Yes. Yes. Well? What now? 

Turat—Nothing. That’s all. (Smiles.) Curtain! (Curtain 
comes down quickly and rises immediately. He offers Itona 
his arm, as the rest of the group breathe again and relax their 
tension.) We’ve just been having an argument about the proper 
way to end a second act. (Leads Itona slowly to the door, left 
to hall, the others following.) I couldn’t resist the temptation to 
show these colleagues of mine how, by the most simple methods, 
you can make an act end on a note of suspense. You see— (He 
goes out, talking, followed first by Atmapy, then by ApAm and 
MANSKyY.) 

Mansxy (going out; to Apam)—Crazy! Absolutely crazy. 
Thinks of nothing in the world but the theatre— 

The curtain falls. 


ACT III 


It is 7:30 the same evening. The room is set for a rehearsal 
of Turai’s play. ‘A large and elaborately painted screen in silver 
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and green has been placed in front of the window. It is painted 
to suggest an orchard.” 

Mr. Mell, the director, assisted more or less vicariously by 
Dwornitschek, is putting the final touches to the setting, getting 
the properties in place. 

The first to arrive is Almady. He is in a beastly temper. Be- 
cause he has had to devote the day to studying the perfectly ter- 
rible part Turai has written for him, in addition to copying the 
entire play, he has missed a shooting party. 

They call Ilona. She is resplendent in evening dress and eager 
to begin the rehearsal. 

Adam wanders in. He, too, is in far from a contented frame 
of mind. His attitude toward Ilona is distant and, despite his 
effort to make it otherwise, plainly distant. But Turai has asked 
him to stay and help out with the rehearsal and he is prepared to 
make the sacrifice. He is even willing to relieve the flustered Mr. 
Mell, who admits frequently that he is quite all of atwitter, of the 
task of holding the book. 

The rehearsal starts. Ilona, as the Countess, is on alone. She 
hears hoofbeats. Mr. Mell obliges with the hoofbeats. Can this 
be her husband, the Countess is eager to know. It is. 

Almady as the husband follows the hoofbeats. He is rather 
distrait. He suspects the Countess of being a traitress. Thinking 
him a simple fellow, she has been philandering with another man. 

Now Turai and Mansky have arrived. The rehearsal goes on, 
but not to Turai’s satisfaction. He takes the book away from 
Adam, who is plainly unhappy. 

The Count makes his accusation. He repeats that the Countess 
has been making mock of him. He is angered and excited. He 
stumbles uncertainly through his speeches. 


ALmMaDy—Silence, woman! The proofs are in my pocket. 
Mon Dieu, is there no gratitude in this world? When I married 
you, who were you? A nobody! Your father, Brigadier-General 
Pierre Jean Bourmond de la Seconde-Chaumiére-Rambouillet, fell 
in battle at Grande-Lagruyére Sur Marne, and you eked out a 
scanty living as a seamstress at your mother’s home in the village 
of Saint Genevieve, in the Department of Seine et Oise. So, 
madame! And then what happened? J came! I gave you name, 
rank, and wealth such as you had never dreamed of. You be- 
came Madame La Countess du Veyrier de la Grande Contumace 
Saint Emilion. I bestowed upon you not only my estates in Par- 
dubien-Grand-Amanoir, but also my two castles in the Challenges- 
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Debicourt de la Romanée and at Rivalieux-Quandamouziéres Sur 
Vantera-aux Alpes Maritimes. (He stops exhausted.) 

Turai—Don’t stop. What’s wrong? (Atmapy takes off his 
hat and gloves, puts the whip down on the table, and, stepping 
out of character, comes down to TurRAt.) 

Atmapy—It’s these damned French names; they’re perfectly 
frightful. 

Turar—I don’t see what we can do about it. 

ALMaDy—You surely don’t need them all? 

Turat—They’re in the script. 

AtmMapy—But I'll go mad trying to memorize them. Titles 
with six hyphens in them and names of places with a dozen “aux’”’ 
and “de la’s” and “‘sur’s.” And, damn it, they’re all in my part. 
(Choking with fury.) It’s deadly. At least, let’s leave out that 
second castle. 

Tura (coldly)—My dear fellow, have you no sense of dramatic 
construction? If he had given her only one castle, the audience 
would think her perfectly justified in deceiving him. If he had 
given her three, they would look on him as a purse-proud fool 
who didn’t deserve a faithful wife. No, two is exactly the right 
number. You can’t beat Sardou when it comes to technique. Go 
on please. (Atmapy goes up hopelessly and replaces his hat and 

loves and takes up the whip.) 

AtMADy—I made you a countess and a wealthy woman. And 
what return do I get? You betray me—yes, madame, betray 
me—with my best friend and nearest neighbor, the Marquis Jean 
Francois Gilette de la Tour d’Argent, lord of Perigord des Cham- 
pignons and Saint Sulpice de la Grand Parmentiére. (He breaks 
off, and removes hat and gloves as before.) My God, it’s enough 
to give a fellow apoplexy. 

Turat (surprised)—I beg your pardon? That doesn’t seem to 
be in the script. 

Atmapy (down to Turat as before)—I’m sorry. I can’t help 
it. It’s these names. 

Turat—Well, I’m always open to suggestion. What would 
you like to call the gentleman? 

Atmapy—Foche or Briand—or something short like that. 

Turat_ (sarcastically)—Perhaps—Vichy! Get on, please. 
(ALMADY goes upstage more hopeless than before.) 

Itona (nervously)—Oh, do let’s get on. Count, you have said 
enough. 

Turat—So he seems to think. 
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Trona—I will not endure these shameful accusations. You are 
insulting the woman who bears your name. 

Atmapy (again taking off hat and gloves and putting down 
whip)—It’s a damned shame. 

Turat—What is? 

Atmapy—lI always have to say the whole infernal thing from 
beginning to end, and she just says “Your name.” 

Turai—(coldly)—We’re wasting time. 

Atmapy—Another word, madame, and I produce the proof. 

Itona (laughing)—The proof? One is amused. One smiles. 

Aumapy (takes stage and turns)—A smile which I will make 
to die upon your lips. Behold! The proof! (He fuddles in his 
coat-tail pocket from which he belatedly takes the peach with a 
sinister flourish.) 

ILonaA (with insincere terror)—Ah, gracious heaven! The 
peach! (Sits.) 


The rehearsal goes on. The peach, it appears, is the first that 
has ripened on the pet peach tree in all the Count’s garden, “days 
ahead of any other peach in the whole of France.” And what 
happens to it? The Count goes for a ride, meets the Countess’s 
maid, questions her and finally worms a confession from her that 
she is taking the peach, the prize peach, the last word in peaches 
in fact, to his hated rival with a note. The note reads: “My be- 
loved, this is the first peach that has ripened in France this year. 
I send it to you. Eat it reverently.” 

The Countess denies the accusation. The hated rival is not her 
lover. But the Count laughs, laughs derisively, although a little 
artificially. (Almady’s heart is plainly not in his part.) The 
Count continues. He is insistent. Not only has the Countess 
betrayed him with the peach, but she also has been guilty of 
giving her lover the first white-heart cherries that ripened in the 
garden, cherries that he, her husband, had sent to her. There is 
another letter to prove that, a letter in which she refers to him as 
a “doddering old idiot.” ‘Drop in this evening, darling, and 
we'll eat the old fool’s cherries.” That, too, is in the letter. 

Now the Countess is defiant. If her husband wishes to distrust 
her, let him! But the truth of the matter is that she had really 
told her maid to stay behind when she (the Countess) had been 
called to her mother and give him both the letter and the peach. 
It was her little joke. She laughs merrily. 

Now it is the Count who is beaten. He had been wrong. He 
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is wildly apologetic. He loves her distractedly. She will, she 
must, forgive him, He is at her feet, begging her forgiveness. 


Itona—The idea! A count, and an elderly count—groveling 
like that. (AtMapy gets up and turns away.) All the same, you 
have touched me. So I will forgive you. But you are not to get 
off without punishment. Firstly, I forbid you to eat this peach. 

Atmapy—My God! Not that! 

ILona (firmiy)—Yes. 

ALMaADY—So be it. 

ILona—Secondly, you will permit me to go to Paris alone— 

Atmapby (despairingly)—Yvonne! 

ILtona—Not a word. Either you trust me or you do not! If 
you do, I will return. If not, not. 

Atmapy—Oh, heavens! And how long do you expect to stay 
in Paris? 

Itona—A week. (Short pause.) 

ALMADY (suddenly bursting out)—No! I can’t live without 
you. I worship you. I adore you. I love you as the church 
steeple loves the cloud that settles on its summit, only to be 
wafted away by the first passing breeze. I can’t live without 
you. Not a week. Nota day. Not an hour. 

Itona—Just words. (Aé the word “church steeple’ MAaNsKy 
and ApvaMm have exchanged a glance of utter astonishment.) 

Mansky (rises)—But ... but... but... Just one mo- 
ment. . . . What was that you said? 

Inona—I beg your pardon? 

Turat—Now, listen, please. We can’t have these interruptions. 
Don’t pull them up the moment they’ve got nicely into the swing 
of it. 

Meti—I can’t wait to see how it all ends. (To Apam.) Will 
she leave him? Or will the memory of their past love prove too 
strong? 

Mansxky (goes to ApAM—aside to Anpam)—This is devilish 

ueer. 
: Turar—Quiet, quiet, please. (Zo Armapy.) All right. Go 
on. Better go back to “Not a week! Not aday! Not an hour!” 

Atmapy—WNot a week! Not a day! Not an hour! 

Itona—Just words. 

ALMaADy—It’s the truth. I’m crazy about you. And you—you 
have used me up and squeezed me like a lemon, and now you 
want to throw me away. (At the word “lemon” Mansxy and 
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Apam again exchange glances. MANSKY gets up, deeply agi- 
tated.) 

Mansky—Sandor... 

Turat—What is it? 

Mansxy (to Iona and AtmMapy)—You’ll excuse me? I 
have something very urgent to say to Mr. Turai. (He crosses to 
Tura and drags him over to the corner below the fireplace.) Do 
you hear what they’re saying? 

Turat (feigning non-comprehension)—How do you mean, do 
I hear what they’re saying? 

Mansky—I mean .. . didn’t those last lines sound familiar 
to you? 

Turat—That’s right. Now you mention it. I did notice some- 
thing, only I thought it was my fancy. 

Mansky (fo Apam)—Come here. (MELL tries to become a 
part of the whispered conference, but ADAM waves him away, and 
he withdraws upstage, disconsolate.) (To Turat.) I give you 
my word, Sandor—those lines were syllable for syllable the ones 
we heard last night through the wall. 

Turat (looking at script)—By Jove, you're right. . . . This is 
uncanny. 

Mansky—Go on with the rehearsal, or they will be suspecting 
something. I want to hear some more. (Mansxy takes hold of 
ApAM’s arm. ADAM is very excited. Both listen intently.) 


The rehearsal proceeds, with sundry interruptions, through the 
fateful lines: 


ILtona—Please, please. Don’t cry. I can’t bear it. You know 
how fond I am of you. (She goes to table where peach is.) 

AtmaDy—Those nights of love—those flaming, wonderful 
nights! Have you forgotten them so completely? (He stands 
up, and starts to touch the peach.) 

ILtona—Stop! Control yourself. 

ALMADY (gazing at peach)—You ask me to control myself— 
when I look at that? At that perfect shape! ‘The rose flush of 
that skin! (Starts to touch peach.) Just to stroke it... 

ILona—Hands off. 

ALMADy (snatching up the peach, holds it in one hand and 
with the other strokes it voluptuously)—My God! How round 
it is!_ How smooth—how velvety—and how fragrant! (Raises 
it to his mouth.) 

ILona—You mustn’t bite it. (She snatches his hand.) 
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(MaNsky gives a shriek and goes into fits of laughter. ADAM 
stretches his arms out to MANnsky and roars. AvAM_ slaps 
Mansky on the back, Mansxy laughing uninterruptedly. At- 
MADY turns away furiously. ILONA turns away, ashamed.) 

MANSky (putting his arm around Apvam’s shoulder, still 
laughing.) Heavens! What fools we’ve been! 

ADAM—Haven’t we? 

MELL (eagerly)—Won’t you tell me the joke? 

ApaM—You wouldn’t understand. 

Itona—What are you two so amused about? 

Turat (curtly)—Come, come. We’re wasting time. Let’s get 
on. 
Mansky—Yes, get on. I want to hear this. “Round, smooth, 
velvety and fragrant.” 

Apam—“And you mustn’t bite.” 

ILtona—You mustn’t bite it. 

AtmaDy—I must—I am so hungry. (ADAM and Mansky go 
on laughing. Met laughs too, but with a puzzled look, as much 
as to say, “I’m joining in, but I really don’t understand.) 

Atmapy (sits)—Ah well! I see I am nothing to you any more. 

Irona—Oh, for goodness’ sake! I swear that no man— 
(Breaks off, unable to go on.) 

Tural (prompting)—-No man who has ever come into my 
Hievs. 

ILona— .. . has meant so much to me as you. From the 
top of your head to the soles of your feet you are a man. 


It is Turai’s idea that perhaps that last line should be cut. It 
is, after all, a wee bit coarse, and there will probably be many 
young girls in the audience. The audience must be considered. 
It is quite plain to Mansky, too, that the author of the sketch 
must have loathed the character of the Count. 

Turai suggests a substitution. Let Almady admit that he is 
“a ridiculous old petticoat-chaser.” That would be true, and 
strong. And let him bear down on that line, giving it emphasis 
and point. 

Almady is of a mind to rebel, but is overruled. He speaks the 
line and the sketch ends with the Countess’s forgiveness. ‘Then, 
Maurice,” she says, “I will be generous. I will not go to Paris 
and you may eat the peach.” 

Almady is far from mollified, and in his distraction he eats the 
property peach! Now Mr. Mell will have to rush about and find 
another for the regular performance. 
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But Adam is happy. Shakespeare at his best never wrote any- 
thing more than half so good as this little sketch that Ilona is 
to play. He is sure of that. 

Now Turai, on pretext of wanting to talk her part over with 
Tlona, has gotten rid of the others, Almady still grumbling but 
grateful, Mansky plainly-delighted with the outcome and Adam 
happily relieved of all his suspicions. The moment they are alone 
Ilona throws her arms about Turai. She, too, is very happy. 


ILona (going to Turat and embracing him)—Sandor, you’re 
an angel. Was it awfully difficult, writing that play? 

Turat—Oh, no. That damned peach stumped me for a while. 
“Smooth, round, velvety and fragrant, and you mustn’t bite.” It 
wasn’t easy to get round that. Believe me, there are very few 
things in this world that are round, smooth, velvety—and re- 
spectable. 

ILtona (turns head away)—Oh—he was talking about my 
shoulder. 

Tural (with delicate irony and gazing at her shoulder, then 
kissing it)—Really? I thought it was your forehead. 

Trona—Youw’re an old devil—that’s what you are. 

Turat—Just what I expected. Now that it’s all over, every- 
body else is a gentleman and I’m an old devil. But somehow I 
don’t think Iam. My little Ilona, I have saved a young man a 
bad heartache. It’s a negative kindness, but is there a positive 
one that’s better? Yes, on the whole, I think I’m fairly well 
satisfied with myself. And there’s a little old woman looking at 
me from somewhere—probably from hell—and her eyes seem to 
be twinkling, as if she was satisfied, too. It’s unfortunate that 
you won’t have me always on hand to... (Reénier Mansxy 
and ADAM.) 

Mansxy (on the landing, to Apam)—Poor old Turai’s feeling 
awfully sore about all this. He had a wonderful scheme for 
bringing you two together, based on what he calls psychology. 
And now he’s furious because that won’t be needed. (Enter 
DwornitscHEK from hall.) 

ApamM—Sh! Ilona will hear you. Let’s drop the subject. 

DworniTscHEK (standing at center)—Dinner is_ served. 
(Apam meets Ixtona at center. They embrace and kiss lovingly 
and go out to the hall arm in arm.) 

MANSKY (with self-satisfaction to Tura1)—So, my friend, it 
comes down to this. There are many clever writers, but the most 
successful of them all is still Old Man Life himself. 
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Turat—That’s because he doesn’t have to collaborate with you. 
(He takes Mansxy’s arm. As he passes DwornitscHEK he 
stops and looks at him.) 

DworNITscHEK (smiling)—Dwornitschek, sir. 

Turai—Still Dwornitschek—thank you. 

DwornitscHEK—Thank you, sir. 

Turai—No, no, my dear Dwornitschek, thank you. (TUuRAI 
and MANSKY go out.) 

The curtain falls. 


THE SILVER CORD 
A Drama in Three Acts 


By Smnrey Howarp 


THE THEATRE GUILD, as has been noted in previous 
volumes of this series, has achieved the leadership of the theatre 
in America by bringing into the theatre an intelligence in the 
selection and direction of its offerings that previous to its advent 
had not generally existed. This year the Guild enjoyed a par- 
ticularly successful season. With its first five productions the 
score stood at least 80 per cent. in its favor in respect to popular 
endorsement. 

Of these five plays Sidney Howard, who in 1925 won the 
Pulitzer prize with “They Knew What They Wanted,” wrote 
two, ‘Ned McCobb’s Daughter” and “The Silver Cord.” 

I could, I feel, justify the inclusion of either or both plays in 
this book. Taking one, I feel “The Silver Cord” is entitled to 
the preference. It is a weightier and more significant study of 
American character, strikes closer to the problems of the home, 
is more incisively direct in its human analyses and tells, to me, 
the more absorbing story of the two. 

Herein we find the harmful extremes to which a selfish mother 
love may extend as ruthlessly and as convincingly exposed as 
were the similar characteristics of the selfish wife in George 
Kelly’s ‘“‘Craig’s Wife.” 

The chief feminine réle in “The Silver Cord” is that of Mrs. 
Phelps, the idolizing parent of two grown sons, David and Robert, 
whom she has hoped and confidently expected to keep always, 
if not tied to her apron strings, at least never more than arm’s 
length away from her for long at a time. 

We meet her first the day of David’s return from two years of 
study abroad. Dave is an architect. During his stay in Europe 
he has met and married Christina, to the none too tactfully sup- 
pressed disappointment of his mother. Christina is a young stu- 
dent specializing in biology. 
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The opening of the play reveals the living room of the Phelps 
home, “situated in one of the more mature residential develop- 
ments of an eastern American city—a living room built and decor- 
ated in the best manner of 1905, and cluttered with the souvenirs 
of maternal love, European travel and an orthodox enthusiasm 
for the arts. There is a vast quantity of Braun Clement and 
Arundel Society reproductions of the Renaissance Italian masters. 
The piano features Grieg, Sibelius and MacDowell.” 

Hester, a house guest, is deep in the rotogravure sections of 
the Sunday press. “She is a lovely, frail phantom of a girl with 
a look of recent illness about her. She wears the simplest and 
most charming of house frocks.” 

A commotion in the hall heralds the arrival of David Phelps. 
“He is a personable young man, well enough dressed and a gen- 
tleman. He belongs to the somewhat stolid or unimaginative 
type which is generally characterized in this country as ‘steady.’ 
. . . His principal quality is a rare and most charming amiability, 
but he is clearly lacking in many of the more sophisticated per- 
ceptions and he is clearly of a conventional bent in his attitude 
toward life.” 

David is followed by Christina. ‘She, as David’s wife, presents 
something of a contrast to her husband. She is tall, slender, 
grave, honest, shy, intelligent, most trusting, and, when need be, 
courageous. . . . One suspects that, where David is stubborn, 
she is open-minded, where he is blind she is amazingly clear- 
sighted. . . . David is incapable of subtlety; Christina will not 
bother with it. The result is congeniality.” 

The greetings as between David and Hester are effusive. 
Hester has grown up in the two years David has been away. 
Now she is a young lady and engaged to marry his brother 
Robert. 

At the moment Robert and Mrs. Phelps are away, not having 
expected David and Christina until later. But Robert is soon 
back from a skating expedition and joyfully surprised at his 
brother’s arrival. It will be a great surprise for their mother,— 
their really marvelous mother,—he assures Christina, with David’s 
endorsement. 

““Mother’s immense,” echoes David. “I’m glad for Chris’s sake 
that things worked out this way. First Chris sees the old house. 
Then she meets Hester. Then Rob comes breezing in, full of 
health. And, last of all, Mother.” 

Mother is not far behind Robert. They hear her coming down 
the hall, excitedly discovering their hand luggage. “She is pretty, 
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distinguished, soft, disarming and, in short, has Be ything one 
could possibly ask including a real gift for looking years younger 
than her age, which is well past fifty. She boasts a reasonable 
amount of “conventional culture, no great amount of intellect, a 
superabundant vitality, perfect health and a prattling spirit. "At 
the moment she is still wearing her hat and furs and she looks 
wildly about her.” 


Mrs. PuHetps—Dave! Dave, boy! Where are you, Dave? 
Where are you? It’s Mother, Dave! (She does noi see him in 
the room and she is already turning back to the hall without a 
word or a look for anybody else.) Where are you, Dave? Come 
here this minute! Don’t you hear me, Dave? It’s Mother! 
(Then Dave appears in the hall.) Oh, Dave! 

Davi (a litile abashed by the vigor of this welcome)—Hello, 
Mother. 

Mrs. Puetps—Dave, is it really you? 

Davip—Guess it must be, Mother! 

Mrs. PHetps—Dave, dear! (She envelops as much of him 
as she can possibly reach.) 

Davip (prying loose)—Well! Glad to see us, Mother? 

Mrs. Puetps—Glad! 

Davip—You certainly seem to be glad ... But you haven’t 
spoken to .. . (Curistina, at his look, steps forward.) 

Mrs. PuHetrs (still not seeing her)—TYo think I wasn’t here! 

Davio>—We’re ahead of time, you know. Christina... 

Mrs. Puretps—I must have known somehow. Something just 
made me put down my cup and rush home. But you're not 
looking badly. You are well, aren’t you? I do believe you’ve 
put on weight. You must be careful, though, not to take cold 
this weather. Was the crossing awfully rough? Were you sea- 
sick? You haven’t been working too hard, have you, Dave, boy? 

CuristIna (unable to stand on one foot any longer)—He hasn’t 
been working at all. Not for weeks! 

Mrs. Puetps (she turns at the sound of a strange voice)— 
Eh? Oh! 

Davip—lI’ve been trying to make you take notice of Christina, 
Mother. 

Mrs. PHELps (with the utmost warmth)—Oh, my dear Chris- 
tina, I am sorry! (She kisses CHRistina on both cheeks.) See- 
ing this big boy again quite took me off my feet. Let me look 
at you, now. Why, Dave, she’s splendid. Perfectly splendid! I 
always knew Dave would choose only the best. Didn’t I always 
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say so, Dave, boy? (Which takes her back to Davip.) Dave, 
you dave been working too hard. I don’t like those circles under 
your eyes. 

Davip—Nonsense, Mother! 

Curistina—I think he looks pretty well. 

Mrs. PHEeLtps—But only pretty well. I can’t help worrying 
about these big boys of mine. (Her emotion stops her. She 
turns gallantly to Robert.) Did you skate, Bob? 

Rosert—As a matter of fact, I couldn’t. They’ve been cut- 
ting ice on the pond and it’s full of holes. 

Mrs. Puetrps—I must have signs put up to-morrow. Re- 
member that, everybody. If any of you do go out in this freez- 
ing cold, don’t take the short cut across the pond. ... Dave, 
boy, this is too good to be true. After two whole years away 
and five, nearly six, months married. (The maid brings tea.) 

Davip—Here’s tea. 

Mrs. PHretps—Sit down here beside me, dear, dear Christina. 
And, Dave, boy, sit over there where I can see you. Just take 
my furs, Delia, so I can do my duty in comfort. My boy, my 
boy, you don’t know—you don’t know how happy I am to have 
you home again! Just hand me my salts, will you, Robin? This 
excitement has laid me out. Christina, my dear, how do you 
take your tea? 


There is the usual neighborhood and personal gossip during 
tea. Most of it is directed by Mrs. Phelps, and mostly it is 
spoken in reminiscent eulogy of David and all his works, both 
great and small, and a mother’s guiding hand in bringing him 
from building blocks to architecture. 

No one ventures any opposition. David is slightly embarrassed 
and Robert convinced that everybody must expect to take a 
back seat when his older brother is home. 

Hester protests politely at this mother’s almost too complete 
devotion to her sons. “What I say about children is this,” ven- 
tures Hester. ‘Have ’em! Love ’em! And leave ’em be!” 
With which Christina agrees. But the Phelpses stick together. 

Even when Mrs. Phelps, in sending the boys upstairs with the 
bags, puts Christina in a front room and David in his old room 
at the back of the house the protests are no more than politely 
feeble. The arrangement, Mrs. Phelps explains, is necessary so 
that Hester, who is really there for a rest, will not have to give 
up the guest room. 

Now Mrs. Phelps has her new daughter-in-law to herself and 
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the probing begins. Dave’s mother is ever so glad to know 
Christina, but she still is a little afraid of her. She never has 
seen a lady scientist before and she is free to confess that when 
David reported that he was marrying a talented and charming 
“seologist” she was a little startled. She finally gets the geologists 
separated from the biologists and seeks to be sympathetically in- 
terested in all that has happened to Christina and David on their 
tour. She is so glad they saw Sicily. She so hopes they read 
“Glorious Apollo” before they went to Venice. She is so hopeful 
that Christina likes to read, and does read. Books mean so 
much to Mrs. Phelps. And have always meant so much to David. 

Christina reads, of course, but she naturally is more or less 
confined to scientific works. Which Mrs. Phelps plainly regards 
as a great pity. 

Soon they have reached the question of future plans. She and 
David, explains Christina, are to live in New York, where she 
has an appointment at the Rockefeller Institute and where David 
can most advantageously continue his career as an architect. 

The news is rather startling to Mrs. Phelps, though she makes 
an effort to accept it graciously. If Christina’s “geology” is tak- 
ing David to New York, so be it. She will make the best of it. 
But the thought is disturbing. So is the thought of Christina’s 
being a professional woman. And being called “doctor.” And 
being determined to continue with her work, just as though she 
hadn’t married! ‘They are all disturbing thoughts. There is, 
however, some little satisfaction in Christina’s admission that she 
has no intention of practicing, especially on David. 

How did Christina come to select her career? Naturally 
enough. ‘My father was a doctor,” Christina explains. “I grew 
up in his hospital. Everything followed quite naturally.” Now 
Christina’s father is dead, a victim of his devotion to his pro- 
fession and his experiments on infantile paralysis. Her mother, 
however, is still living in Omaha. Which in itself is something 
of a blow to Mrs. Phelps. 


Mrs, Puerps—And you'll go on with your father’s experi- 
ments? 

CuristinAa—Oh, no! That’s not at all in my line. 

Mrs. PHEtps—What is your line? 

CuristiINa—It’s hard to say. I did some rather hard work 
this last year at Heidelberg on the embryos of chickens. In the 
egg, you know. 

Mrs. Puetps—For heaven’s sake, what for? 
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CurisTINA—Trying to find out something about what makes 
growth stop. 

Mrs. Puetps—Why ... ? 

Curistina—Curiosity, I guess. Now I’m admitting what low 
people we scientists are. I think that curiosity’s all we have. 
And a little training. 

Mrs. PHetps—Does David follow your work? 

CurisTINA—No. And I don’t expect him to. 

Mrs. PHELps—Quite right. David wouldn’t be appealed to 
by rotten eggs. . . . Not that he couldn’t understand them if 
they did appeal to him. 

Curistina—Of course. 

Mrs. PuHertps—Isn’t the Rockefeller Institute one of those 
places where they practice vivisection? 

CurRisTinA—One of many. Yes.... 

Mrs. PHerps—Have you... 

CHRISTINA—W hat? 

Mrs. Puretps—Experimented on animals? 

Curistina—Isn’t it a part of my job? Dave understands 
that. You must try to understand it. 

Mrs. Puetps—Very well, I shall try, my dear. Now you 
must listen to me and try to understand me. . . . Look at me. 
What do you see? Simply—David’s mother. I can’t say of you 
that you’re simply David’s wife, because, clearly, you’re many 
things beside that. But I am simply his mother. . . . I think, as 
I talk to you, that I belong to a dead age. I wonder if you 
think that. In my day, we considered a girl immensely cour- 
ageous and independent who taught school or gave music lessons. 
Nowadays, girls sell real estate and become scientists and think 
nothing of it. Give us our due, Christina. We weren’t entirely 
bustles and smelling salts, we girls who did not go into the world. 
We made a great profession which I fear may be in some danger 
of vanishing from the face of the earth. We made a profession 
of motherhood. That may sound old-fashioned to you. Believe 
me, it had its value. I was trained to be a wife that I might be- 
come a mother. (CurisTINa is about to protest. Mrs. PHELPS 
stops her.) Your father died of his investigations of a dangerous 
disease. You called that splendid of him, didn’t you? Would 
you say less of us who gave our lives to being mothers? Mothers 
of sons, particularly. Listen to me, Christina. David was five, 
Rob only a little baby, when my husband died. I’d been mar- 
ried six years, not so very happily. I was pretty, as a girl, too. 
Very pretty. (This thought holds her for a second.) For 
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twenty-four years, since my husband died, I’ve given all my life, 
all my strength, to Dave and Rob. They’ve been my life and 
my job. They’ve taken the place of husband and friends both, 
for me. Where do I stand now? Rob is marrying. Dave is 
married already. This is the end of my life and my job... . 
Oh, I’m not asking for credit or praise. I’m asking for some- 
thing more substantial. I’m asking you, my dear, dear Chris- 
tina, not to take all my boy’s heart. Leave me, I beg you, a 
little, little part of it. I’ve earned that much. I’m not sure 
I couldn’t say that you owe me that much—as David’s mother. 
I believe I’ve deserved it. Don’t you think I have? 

CurisTINA (deeply moved)—My dear, dear Mrs. Phelps! 

Mrs. Puetps—lIt’s agreed then, isn’t it, that I’m not to be 
shut out? 

Curistina—Of course you’re not! 

Mrs. Poetps—Not by you, Christina. Nor by your work? 

CuristrinA—No! No! 

Mrs. Puetps—Nor by anything? 

CHRISTINA—You must know that I should never come between 
a mother and her son. You must know that I appreciate what 
you’ve done for Dave and all you’ve always been and meant to 
him. You must know that! 

Mrs. Puetps—Christina, my dear, you’re a very disarming 
person. You are indeed. I’ve known you ten minutes and un- 
loaded my whole heart to you. 

Curistina—l’m proud that you trust me. 

Mrs. PHEetps (patting her hand)—Thank you, my dear. 
And now... now that you know how I feel... now you 
won’t go to New York, will you? You won’t take Dave to 
New York? 

Curistina (drawing back in alarm)—But, Mrs. Phelps! 

Mrs. PHretps—Because that would be coming between mother 
and son as you just now said. That could mean only one thing— 
crowding me out, setting me aside, robbing me. . 

CHRISTINA (completely baffled)—Youw’re quite mistaken, Mrs. 
Phelps! You’ve no reason to think any such thing! 

Mrs. Puetps—Well, it’s nice of you to reassure me, and we 
don’t have to worry about it for some time yet. You'll have 
plenty of time to see how carefully I’ve worked everything out 
for David—and for you, too, my dear. You've a nice, long visit 
ahead and... 

CuHRISTINA—I only wish we had a nice long visit, Mrs. Phelps. 

Mrs. Puetps—What do you mean? 
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CurisTINA—I start work at the Institute a week from to- 
morrow. 


Mrs. Phelps is fairly staggered by this information, though with 
an effort she controls her feelings. She will not submit without 
a contest, however. To have David for only a week after he has 
been away for two years! When he practically has been her sole 
companion for twenty-five years! And now to see his career, 
everything, sacrificed; to see him taken off to New York to live 
in a stuffy tenement, or apartment—they’re much the same thing 
—without proper heat or sunshine or food? It is all very disap- 
pointing. 

Mrs. Phelps had planned everything so differently. She owns a 
large tract of land to the north of the Country Club and she ex- 
pected David to join her in its development and exploitation. 
Phelps Manor it was to be called, and David was to design all 
the houses and gates and lay out the streets. Surely Christina 
can see the advantages to accrue from such an opportunity. And 
as for herself and her career—why not fit herself up a laboratory 
in the local hospital? 

But Christina is still firm in her belief that David should 
stand on his own feet and not depend upon his mother’s being 
back of him. She had rather see him “a mere polliwog” in New 
York than a big frog in a small town puddle. David has a chance 
in New York, a place with one of the big firms. Christina has not 
given a thought as to whether he will succeed or not, that depends 
upon his own talent. But she is convinced that it is best that he 
should work it out for himself, that they should work together, 
and she is sure that it will come straight in the end. “Life takes 
care of such things,” calmly insists Christina. ‘All we have to do 
is to keep out of life’s way and make the best of things as 
healthily as possible.” 

Now Christina has gone to her room to dress for dinner and 
Mrs. Phelps seeks the sympathetic support of Robert. Of course, 
she admits to him, she should have been prepared to lose her two 
great, splendid sons, but now she finds she is too great a coward 
to face the issue. 

That, Robert agrees, is because she is what she is, a wonderful 
ideal of womanhood. And if Dave can’t appreciate her the loss 
is sure to be his. 

“It’s a funny business, isn’t it?” suggests Robert. “After a 
woman like you has suffered the tortures of the damned bringing 
us into the world, and worked like a slave to help us grow up 
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in it, we can’t wait to cut loose and give up the one thing we 
can be sure of! And for what? To run every known risk of 
disillusionment and disappointment.” 

Robert is rather blue about his own affairs. He may be right 
in marrying Hester and drawing away from home, but it is diffi- 
cult for him to feel sure about it. His mother immediately de- 
tects the note of apprehension in his voice. Here is a new and 
more promising problem to be settled. She draws Robert to a 
stool at her feet, by the fire where they can have a real old-time 
talk. Soon he is confessing his doubts and his fears concerned 
with his immediate future. 

Hester is a sweet girl, Mrs. Phelps admits, but it zs strange 
that she does not take more interest in her own wedding. She 
has come to no decision about her honeymoon except that she 
wants to spend it abroad. She hasn’t even picked out her flat 
silver, nor given the least thought to the furnishing of her home. 

“She says I know more about such things than she does,” 
Robert reports. 

“How little she understands my poor Robin, who ought never 
to be bothered,” sympathizes mother. 


Mrs. Puetps-—Do you happen to know if Hester Aas many 
friends? I mean many men friends? JDid she have lots of 
suitors beside you? 

RoBERT—I daresay she had loads. 

Mrs. PHetps—Do you know that she had? 

RoBert—She never told me so. Why? 

Mrs. PHetps—I was wondering. She’s been out two years. 
One does wonder how much a girl has been sought after. But, 
then, why should she have bothered with others when she thought 
she could land you? You are rather a catch, you know. 

Rogpert—I, Mother? 

Mrs. Poetps—Any girl would set her cap for you. 

Rospert—I don’t believe Hester did that. 

Mrs. PHetps—My dear, I wasn’t saying that she did! But 
why shouldn’t she? Only... 

RosBert—Only what? 

Mrs. Puerps—I can’t help wondering if Hester’s feeling for 
you 7s as strong as you think it is. (RoBERT wonders, too.) Ive 
been wondering for some time, Robin. I’ve hesitated to speak 
to you about it. But after what you’ve just told me. . 

RosBert—Well, it’s too late to worry now. 

Mrs. PHEetps—I can’t help worrying, though. Marriage is 
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such an important step and you’re such a sensitive, shrinking 
character. It would be too terrible if you had to go through what 
you were just speaking of—the disillusionment and disappoint- 
ment. . . . I’m only trying to find out what it is that’s come be- 
tween you two young people. 

Ropert—Nothing has, Mother. Hester isn’t you, that’s all! 

Mrs. PHetps—Nonsense, Robin! ...It isn’t that awful 
woman I was so worried about when you were at Harvard? 

RoBEert—I’m not raising a second crop of wild oats. 

Mrs. PHELps—Then it must be that risk you were speaking 
of! Oh, why do boys run that risk! Why will they break away! 

RoBEeRT—1I wish I knew! 

Mrs. PHetps—Perhaps your trouble is that—(a@ pause. Then, 
very low.)—that you don’t love Hester. 

RoBeRT—Oh, love! I must love her or I wouldn’t have asked 
her to marry me. I guess she loves me in her way. Is her way 
enough? J’ll find that out in time. A man ought to marry. 

Mrs. Puetps (a little more positively)—You don’t love 
Hester, and it isn’t fair to her! 

Ropert—Yes, I do love her! Only I wonder if I’m the mar- 
rying kind—failing the possibility of marrying you. I mean 
your double. 

Mrs. PuHetrs (always increasing)—You don’t love Hester. 

RoBERT—1 do, I tell you! Who could help loving her? I 
mean ... Good God, what do I mean? 

Mrs. PHetps—Either you don’t love Hester or Hester doesn’t 
love you. 

RoBERT—She does love me. 

Mrs. PHreLtps—She may say she does, but I haven’t seen her 
showing it. 

Rosert—Mother! 

Mrs. PuEetps—You don’t love Hester and Hester doesn’t love 
you. It’s as simple as that, Robin, and you’re making a very 
grave mistake to go on with this. These things may be painful, 
but they’re better faced before than after. Children come after, 
Robin, and then it’s too late! Think, Robin! Think before it’s 
too late! And remember the happiness of three people is at 
stake! 

RoBEerT—Hester’s and mine and... 

Mrs. Puerps—And mine! And mine! ... Only, I was 
wrong to say that! You must put my fate out of your mind just 
as Dave has done. Let Dave find out for himself what he’s done. 
She won’t be able to hold him. She won’t have time for a home 
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and children. She won’t take any more interest in him than 
Hester takes in you. But you, Robin, you can still be saved! I 
want to save you from throwing yourself away as Dave has. You 
will face the facts, won’t you? 


RoBertT—You mean ...Im to... to break with Hester? 
Mrs. PHELpS—You will be a man? 
Ropert (pause, then)—Well ... TIL... Pl try, Mother. 


In a flutter of excitement over this triumph Mrs. Phelps 
promises to make the opportunity that Robert will need to tell 
Hester of his decision. 

“Thank God I’ve saved my boy one more tumble!” she says 
fervently. “You'll see I’ve still plenty to give you and to do for 
you.” 

“My blessed, blessed mother,” echoes Robert. 

They are locked in each other’s arms when David comes down, 
dressed for dinner. David, too, is happy. Happy to be home. 
Happy that his mother likes Christina. Happy that he is married 
to Christina, who is so much more wonderful than his mother 
guesses that she will have to wait to find out how really won- 
derful she is. And he is happy because Christina and Hester 
have hit it off so well. 

“You're not going to Jet your happiness crowd me out en- 
tirely, are you, Dave, boy?” pleads Mrs. Phelps. 

“Oh, Mother, lay off!” answers David, amiably irritated. 

Now Robert has made the cocktails and passed them and the 
three of them are about to proceed with the dinner preliminaries. 

“Shan’t we call Chris and Hester?” asks David. 

“No!” quickly answers Mrs. Phelps. ‘Just we three!” 


Rosert—It’ll never be we three any more. I heard them 
coming as I crossed the hall. (He pours the cocktail into the 
glasses and goes about passing them.) 

Mrs. PHEetps—My two boys! My big one and my little one! 

Davip (calls out)—Hurry up, Chris! 

Mrs. Puetps—If I can keep the little corner Christina doesn’t 
need} Dave (i) 7 thats ail iske 2a, 

Davio—Don’t you worry, Mother. (Curistrna and HrEstTEr 
enter. They are both dressed appropriately for the evening. 
CurisTINA 7s particularly lovely.) Here we are! 

Curistina—Thank you, Robert. (They sip their cocktails.) 

Davin—Chris! 

CuHRISTINA— Yes? 
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Daviv—Let’s tell Mother. 

Curistina—Now? In front of everybody? 

Davip—It won’t hurt ’em to hear. 

Curistina—I don’t mind, if they don’t. 

RoBERT—Mind what? 

Davip—lIt’ll make Mother so happy. 

Mrs. PHEtps—What will? 

Davip—A surprise Chris and I have got to spring on you! 

Mrs. PHetps—How nice! What is it? 

CHRISTINA (a smiling pause—then)—In about four months 
I’m going to have a baby. 

Hester—Oh, Christina, how wonderful! 

Rosert—Are you really! 

Davip—Isn’t that a grand surprise, Mother? 

Mrs. PHELPS (recovering as from a body blow)—Of course 
. .. David. I’m very glad, my dear. Very glad... . Have 
you a napkin there, Robin? I’ve spilled my cocktail all over 
my dress. 

The curtain falls. 


ACT II 


That evening, after dinner, Mrs. Phelps got out a great Indian 
basket filled with family photographs. Pictures of David when 
he danced the hornpipe at Miss Brigg’s dancing school; pictures 
of David at ten months, sitting in a seashell—‘David on the 
halfshell,” as Christina sees it. 

“T didn’t always sit in shells,” protests David. ‘“Mother’s got 
one of me on a white fur rug.” 

“Tt hangs over my bed to this day,” proudly admits Mother. 

“In the nude?” queries Christina. 

“No. In an undershirt,” answers David. And Hester giggles. 

“Fashions change,” calmly declares Mrs. Phelps, plainly dis- 
pleased by their levity. 

“J suppose they must,” admits Christina. “David wouldn’t 
think of being photographed in his undershirt now. Let me see 
the picture again, Mrs. Phelps.” 

“J think that’s enough for this evening,” icily replies Mrs. 
Phelps, and the photographs are promptly put away. 

Nor does the atmosphere of family harmony improve as the 
evening wears on. Her pride hurt in the matter of the photo- 
graphs, Mrs. Phelps is fairly insulting to Christina, and with 
seeming deliberateness. 
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“I’m afraid of boring Christina,” she admits. “Christina has 
other interests, of course. Higher interests than her husband. 
Higher even than children, I suspect.” 

Nor is she quite satisfied with that. She takes occasion a 
moment later to criticise her daughter-in-law’s clothes and, by 
implication, her figure. And again, after Christina has related a 
particularly moving experience in which an aged German pro- 
fessor had figured Mrs. Phelps suggests that it is possible Chris- 
tina’s studies at Heidelberg have made her just the least little 
bit pro-German. 

But Christina and David have gone for a walk by this time, 
and it remains for Hester to rise to her prospective sister-in-law’s 
defense. This she does with spirit. And again when Mrs. Phelps 
is alarmed lest David catch cold, being dragged out as he has 
been by Christina to spoon in the road “like a couple of mill 
hands—” 

“In the first place it was David who dragged her out,” de- 
clares Hester, a little hotly. ‘In the second, they are in love 
and do want to be alone. In the third, I don’t see any reason 
for worrying over the health of any man who looks as husky as 
David does. And in the fourth, if there #s any worrying to be 
done, let me remind you that it’s Christina and not David who 
is going to have a baby. (Mrs. PHELps at the piano breaks off 
her playing in the middle of a phrase.) Ym sorry if I’ve shocked 
you, but the truth is, you’ve both shocked me.” 

They have shocked her particularly, Hester continues, by not 
being a great deal more thrilled over Christina’s baby, and she 
sees no sense at all in their prudish sensitiveness in avoiding the 
subject. As for herself, Hester is frankly interested in babies 
and intends when she is married to have as many as possible. 

“Ts that why you are marrying Bob, Hester?” 

“What better reason could I have?” demands Hester, and Mrs. 
Phelps, plainly angered and with significant glances at Robert, 
leaves the room. 

So long as Robert is angry at Hester’s attitude toward his 
mother he finds it possible to show some spirit of disappointment 
and resentment. But after Hester has explained and apologized 
and asked to be understood and forgiven he finds it a little diffi- 
cult to approach the subject of their engagement. 

He tries to recall all of his mother’s objections. Did Hester 
have many suitors? MHester can’t remember. She did not take 
count. None ever came to the point of proposing, she admits, 
but she attributes that to the fact that she usually laughed at 
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them. She wonders a little that she did not laugh at Robert. He 
was funny enough. 

Robert brings up the question of his career, at least the career 
he expects to have, and the possibility that children will inter- 
fere with it. That doesn’t worry Hester, either. 

“You just leave things to me. If we’re poor, I'll cook and 
scrub floors. I'll bring up our children. Ill take care of you 
whether we live in New York or Kamchatka. This business is 
up to me, Rob. Don’t let it worry you.” 

Nor is Hester concerned about the honeymoon. Or where they 
are to live. She believes marriages are things of feeling. They 
shouldn’t be talked about too much. 

Suddenly a tone in Robert’s voice frightens her and she faces 
him seriously. 


Hester (suddenly frightened)—What’s the matter, Rob? I'll 
talk as seriously as you please. Do I love you? Yes. Am I 
going to make you a good wife? I hope so, though I am only 
twenty and may make mistakes. Are you going to be happy 
with me? I hope that, too, but you'll have to answer it for your- 
self. 

RoBERT—I can’t answer it. 

HEsTER—Why can’t you? 

Ropert—Because I’m not sure of it. 

Hester—Aren’t you, Rob? 

Rosert—These things are better faced before than after. 

HesteER—What is it you’re trying to say? 

RospeRT—If only we could be sure! 

Hester (stunned)—So that’s it! 

RoserT—Are you sure you want to marry me? 

HestEr—How can I be—now? 

RoBerT—Marriage is such a serious thing. You don’t realize 
how serious. 

Hester—Don’t I? 

RosBerT—No. ...I1 hope you won’t think harshly of me. 
... And, mind you, I haven’t said I wanted to break things 
Gl jorag ) Ouly..want*e«5-. 

HerstER—Please, Rob! 

Rosert—No. You’ve got to hear me out. 

HesterR—I’ve heard enough, thank you! 

Ropert—lI’m only trying to look at this thing... 

Hester—Seriously. ...Iknow... 
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Rosert—Because, after all, the happiness of three people is 
affected by it. 

HeEsTER—Three? 

Rospert—As Mother said, before dinner. 

Hestrer—So you talked this over with your mother? 

Rosert—Isn’t that natural? 

HesTER—Is your mother the third? 

RoBert—Wouldn’t she be? 

HestrEr—Yes, I suppose she would... .I think you might 
tell me what else she had to say. 

RoBert—lIt was all wise and kind. You may be as hard as 
you like on me, but you wouldn’t be hard on poor, splendid, 
lonely Mother. 

HeEsTER (savage—under her breath)— So she’s lonely, too! 

RoBERT—You will twist my meaning! 

HeEsteER—You said “lonely.” 

Rosert—Perhaps I did. But Mother didn’t. You know, she 
never talks about herself. 

Hester—I see. What else did she say about me? 

Rosert—Well, you haven’t been very interested in planning 
our future. She notices such things. 

HESTER—What else? 

RosertT—She sees through people, you know. 

Hester—Through me? 

Rosert—she thought, as I must say I do, that we didn’t love 
each other quite enough to... At least, she thought we ought 
to think very carefully before we ... 

HESTER (gripping his two arms with all her strength, she 
stops him)—lf you really want to be free . . . if you really want 
that, Rob, it’s all right. It’s perfectly all right . . . Dll set you 
free... . Don’t worry. . . . Only you’ve got to say so. You’ve 
got to. ... Answer me, Rob. Do you want to be rid of me? 
(There is a pause. Ropert cannot hold her gaze and his eyes 
fall. She takes the blow.) I guess that’s answer enough. (She 
draws a little back from him and pulls the engagement ring from 
her finger.) Were’s your ring. 


Before Robert can take his ring and get out of the door Hester 
is sobbing hysterically. “She drops into a chair and sits, staring 
straight before her, shaken by her sobs of outraged fury and 
wretchedness.” 

Christina and David are back, and Mrs. Phelps. They all 
try to help Hester control herself, but without great success. She 
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is trying to stop, she wails between sobs, but she cannot so long 
as “those awful people” are in the room. She must get away. 
Some one must take her away. 

Gradually, after she has drunk aromatic spirits of ammonia, 
Hester becomes calmer. She is able to tell them then what has 
happened—that Rob has jilted her—and to demand of Mrs. 
Phelps a reason for her having induced Rob to do such a thing. 
What reason had she for doing it? What reason? 

Mrs. Phelps would dissemble, if she could, and deny that she 
had anything to do with Robert’s change of heart. But angered 
by the lashing accusation of Hester and faced with some of her 
own words of advice to her son, she confesses defiantly that she 
did advise the break. She did it, first, because of Hester’s seem- 
ing indifference as reported by Robert; of the doubt that Hester 
really loved him, and of his own doubt that he ever loved her. 
Such a marriage would be appalling and should be broken off. 

Hester denies Mrs. Phelps’ statements. She denies that Robert 
ever said the things, or thought the things, his mother attributes 
to him. And Christina supports her in this belief, to Mrs. 
Phelps’ further irritation. Mrs. Phelps is finally forced to admit 
that perhaps she has misquoted her son slightly, but as to his 
meaning and his intentions she stands firm. 

Hester demands that she be permitted to leave the house at 
once. Whatever people may think, or say, she refuses to remain 
another night under the Phelps roof. If there are no more 
trains, and Mrs. Phelps will not permit her to take the car, she 
will go to the hotel in town. This is a decision that concerns 
Mrs. Phelps very seriously. 


Mrs. PHELps—You’ve got to think of appearances! 

HesterR—Appearances are your concern. Yours and Rob’s. 
I’m going to the hotel. I don’t care what people say! I don’t 
care about anything. I won’t stay here! 

Mrs. PuHerps—Can’t you talk to her, Christina? Surely you 
see ... for all our sakes! 

Hester—If you won’t let me have the car, ll call a taxi... 
(She plunges towards the telephone.) 

Mrs. Puetps—lI forbid you! 

HEsTER (seizing the instrument)—\ want a taxi... a taxi. 
. . - What zs the number? . . . Well, give it to me . . . Locust 
40002 Give me Locust 4000! (Mrs. Puetps hesitates an in- 
stant, then, with terrible coolness, steps forward and jerks the 
telephone cord from the wall. Except for a startled expression, 
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very low, from CurIsTINA, there is not a sound. Hester hangs 
up the receiver and sets down the dead instrument.) 

Mrs. Puetrs (after an interminable silence)—You are the 
only person in the world who has ever forced me to do an un- 
dignified thing. I shall not forget it. (She goes nobly.) 

Hester (weakly, turning to CuristinA)—Christina, it isn’t 
true what she said. . . ..He did . . . he did want to marry me! 
Really, he did! He did! 

CurisTINA—Of course he did, darling! 

Hester—I won’t stay! I won’t stay under that woman’s roof! 

CurRISTINA—Hester, darling! 

HeEsTER—I’]] walk to town! 

CurRIsTINA—Don’t, Hester! 

HesTER—That wasn’t true, what she said! 

CurisTINA—Of course not! 

HestEr—I still love him. ... Let me go, Christina, Pll 
walk... 

CHRISTINA—You can’t, at this time of night! It wouldn’t be 
safe! 

HEstTER—I don’t care! I won’t stay! 

CuristinA—There! There! You'll come to bed now, won’t 
you? 

HestErR—No! No! I can’t! Id rather die! Ill walk to 
town. 

CuristTInA—You’ll force me to come with you, Hester. I can’t 
let you go alone. 

HeEstTErR—I won’t stay another minute! 

Curistina—Do you want to make me walk with you? Think, 
Hester! Think what I told you before dinner! Do you want to 
make me walk all that way in the cold? 

HEsTER (awed by this)—Oh, your baby! I didn’t mean to 
forget your baby! Oh, Christina, you mustn’t stay, either. This 
is a dreadful house! You’ve got to get your baby away from this 
house, Christina! Awful things happen here! 

Curistina—Hester, darling! Won’t you please be sensible 
and come up to bed? 

HESTER (speaking at the same time as her nerves begin to go 
again)—Awful things, Christina. . . . You'll see if you don’t 
come away! You'll see! ... She'll do the same thing to you 
that she’s done to me. You'll see! You'll see! 


The curtain is down briefly. It rises again “upon David’s little 
bedroom, untouched since the day when David went away to 
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Harvard and scorned to take his prep school trophies and souve- 
nirs with him.” The room has been freshly done up by Mrs. 
Phelps “in a spirit of maternal archeology.” 

David, in pajamas and socks, is ready to retire. The room is 
more or less untidily strewn with his clothes. With tooth brush 
and paste he slips into the bathroom. “After he has gone a few 
seconds a tiny scratching sound is heard on the other side of the 
other door and that is opened from without. We see the 
scratcher at work conveying the impression that a wee mousie 
wants to come in. The wee mousie is none other than Mrs. 
Phelps, all smiles in her best negligee, the most effective garment 
she wears during the entire play. She is carrying the largest 
eiderdown comfort ever seen on any stage.” 

Mrs. Phelps is a little disappointed at finding the room empty, 
but its untidiness catches her eye and she spends the next few 
minutes putting it to rights, loving her work and putting her 
whole heart into it. “One or two of the garments receive devout 
maternal kisses and hugs.” Then she spreads the eiderdown, 
smooths the pillow and kisses that, and sits down to wait. 

David is not nearly as enthused by his mother’s surprise visit 
as she evidently had hoped he might be. Her beaming smile 
“arouses his usual distaste for filial sentimentality.” 

David tries politely to suggest that he is ready to turn in, 
but Mrs. Phelps is there to have a talk, just as she used to 
come in the old comrade days. David is doubtfully grateful but 
plainly uneasy. He can’t, for one thing, get the scene down- 
stairs out of his mind. He is awfully glad to be home, delighted 
to see his mother, and sure that a boy’s mother is always his 
best friend, both in song and story and out of them. But still— 

There is a knock at the door which Mrs. Phelps concludes 
must be that of Christina and she quietly slips out. But it is 
only Robert come to extract, if possible, a little moral support 
from his present trouble. 

He gets little. David frankly admits that he doesn’t think 
much of Robert’s treatment of Hester. And less of his childish 
charge that he, David, is trying to turn their mother against 
him. Robert admits he has always been jealous of his mother’s 
greater interest in David, and now— 

“T know from experience what to expect when you and Mother 
get together,” charges Robert. “I used to listen at that door, 
night after night, while you and Mother sat in here and talked 
me over. Then I’d watch for the change in her next morning 
at breakfast when I hadn’t slept a wink all night.” 
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They are at the point of a quarrel when the “wee mousie” 
scratches at the door again. She is afraid that her two beaus 
are quarreling and she can’t have that. 

David is for letting the matter drop, but Mrs. Phelps is not. 
She must know what is in her boys’ minds. And she resents 
David’s implied championship of Hester. It is wicked of Robert 
to so far forget his loyalty to his brother and to her. 

David stands firm. He agrees with Chris that a lot of trouble 
can be caused by too much “mythologizing.” ‘You mythologize 
Rob into a little tin god,” he asserts. ‘‘Along comes Hester and 
falls in love with the real Rob. She never heard of your little 
tin god Rob. She doesn’t deliver the incense and tom-toms. 
That makes you and Rob sore and the whole works goes to hell. 
That’s mythologizing. Believe me, it can make plenty of 
trouble.” 

Mrs. Phelps is relieved that the criticism is so general, but she 
still is strong in Robert’s defense. If he has seen fit to break 
with Hester because she, as he says, does not reach his ideal of 
womankind, the ideal that his mother has inspired, it is a senti- 
ment to be admired. David has hurt her more than she ever 
has been hurt before by not standing by them. He has shown 
her, she says, that what she has most dreaded has come to pass— 
he has permitted the bond between them to be loosened. 

“Act upon your treachery if you will,” sighs Mrs. Phelps, “but 
don’t, please, don’t say another thing. Remember, “The brave 
man does it with a sword, the coward with a word.’” With this 
she sweeps out of the room, slamming the door behind her. 

She is not gone long, however. With his room to himself at 
last David has no more than kicked off his slippers and flounced 
into bed than his mother is back again. She has come now to 
apologize, to hold his hand as she used to do, and to ask him 
to forget that she has permitted herself to be hurt. Now she 
wants to talk about Christina and to be reassured that, although 
she herself is not at all modern and not a bit clever, “just a 
timid old lady of the old school,” that Christina will like her. 
She is sure that Christina is all that David thinks her, and she is 
sure that if Christina does not quite live up to all David expects 
of her, or if she should feel a little out of it in their family, see- 
ing that she and David and Robert have always been so much 
to each other, that David will be reasonable and understanding. 


Mrs, Puetrs—At first I thought Christina was going to be 
hard and cold. I didn’t expect her to have our sense of humor 
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and I don’t believe she has much of that. But we’ve more than 
we need already. If only she will learn to care for me as I 
care for her, we can be so happy, all four of us together, can’t 
we? 

Davip—You bet we can! 

Mrs. PHetrs (dreamily)—Building our houses in Phelps 
Manor. . . . Deciding to put an Italian Villa here and a little 
bungalow there. ... (As Davip grows restive.) But the im- 
portant thing for you, Dave, boy, is a sense of proportion about 
your marriage. I’m going to lecture you, now, for your own 
good. If, at first, Christina does seem a little exacting or un- 
reasonable, particularly about us, remember that she has to ad- 
just herself to a whole new world here, a very different world 
from her friends in Omaha. And you must never be impatient 
with her. Because, if you are, I shall take her side against you. 

Davip—You are a great woman, Mother! 

Mrs. Puetps—You’re the great one! How many boys of 
your age let their wives undermine all their old associations and 
loosen all their old ties! 

Davio—Chris wouldn’t try that! 

Mrs. PHEeLtps—She might not want to. But jealous girls think 
things that aren’t so and say things that aren’t true. Morbid 
things. 

Davin—Morbid things? Chris? 

Mrs. Puertps—Only you won’t pay too much attention or 
take her too seriously. I know that, because you would no more 
let any one strike at me than I would let any one strike at you. 

Davip—But Chris wouldn’t. .. . 

Mrs. Puretps—As I said to Christina this afternoon: “Chris- 
tina,” I said, “I cannot allow you to sacrifice David!” 

Davip—Chris sacrifice me! How? 

Mrs. Puetps—Why, by taking you away from your magnifi- 
cent opportunity here. 


Davip—Oh! 
Mrs. Puetps—Be master in your own house. Meet her self- 
ishness with firmness, her jealousy with fairness and her... 


her exaggeration with a grain of salt... . 

Davip—What exaggeration? 

Mrs. PHerps—Well, you know... agirl. . . a young wife, 
like Christina ... might possibly make the mistake of ... 
well, of taking sides . . . in what happened downstairs, for in- 
stance .. . and without fully understanding. . . . You can see 
how fatal that would be. .. . But, if you face the facts always, 
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Dave, boy, and nothing but the facts, your marriage will be a 
happy one. And, when you want advice, come to your mother 
always. 

Davio—Thanks. 

Mrs. PHELps—Now, isn’t your mother your best friend? 

Davip—You bet you are, Mummy! 

Mrs. Puetps—How long it is since you’ve called me that! 
Bless you, my dear, dear boy! 


She is bending over, ‘‘to seal her triumph with a kiss,’ when 
there is a slight knock at the door and Christina appears. “She 
has changed her dress for a very simple negligee. Her mood is 
dangerous.” 

Mrs. Phelps is sweetly apologetic. She doesn’t want Chris- 
tina to feel that she is intruding. Christina is one of the family 
now and must feel free to come and go as she likes in the house. 
Then Mother quietly finds David’s dressing gown for him, that 
he may observe the proprieties, and sweetly assures him that 
they will not look while he is getting into it. 

Then she leaves them, with a final maternal warning that 
Christina should not keep David up too late. 

Christina is a little lonesome, and a little apprehensive. She 
wants to be held in her husband’s arms, and kissed and told that 
he loves her and that he wants to be in love with her. “Because 
just loving isn’t enough,” she insists. ‘It’s being in love that 
really matters.” 

David is tender and reassuring, but there is a certain reserve 
in his manner that worries Christina. She doesn’t like it. She 
doesn’t like being so far away from him. Of course his mother 
wanted him to be near her, but— 

Christina has come to talk with David because there are some 
things she must know. “Do you look upon me as apart from 
all other women?” she demands, seriously. “I mean do you 
think of all the women in the world and then think of me quite, 
quite differently? Do you, Dave? ... Because that’s how I 
feel about you and all the other men in the world. Because 
that’s what being in love must mean and being properly and hap- 
pily married. Two people, a man and a woman, together by 
themselves miles and miles from everybody, from everybody 
else, glancing around now and then at all the rest of mankind, 
at all the rest, Dave, and saying: ‘Are you still there? And 


getting along all right? Sure there’s nothing we can do to 
help?’ ” 
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That is a little deep for David, but he can’t see that it is as 
serious as she seems to think. Sure, Christina’s right. He feels 
that way. And he agrees that any person who breaks in on that 
feeling between a man and a woman is the blackest sort of sinner. 
It may be, as she says, that Robert didn’t feel that way about 
Hester, but Rob always was a queer egg. And he hopes Chris 
will be careful to keep out of the mess Rob and Hester have got 
into. It’s none of their business. But as to that Christina is 
not so sure. 

“You see what comes of taking things so hard?” David points 
out. “I’m just as distressed over what’s happened as you are. 
Maybe more. But I certainly don’t want to run away. It 
wouldn’t be right. Mother’d never understand. I’d feel like a 
bum going off and leaving her in the lurch after this. Think 
what Rob’s put her through to-day and what she’ll have to go 
through with Hester’s family and all her friends and everybody 
else before she’s done!” 

David feels that perhaps it would be unfair now for them to 
think only of themselves and their own plans. It might be better 
for him to move slowly, and to look around. Take the matter of 
the houses his mother wants him to build in Phelps Manor. He 
can’t be throwing away opportunities, now, with the baby coming. 

Of course he can’t, Christina agrees. But there is also the 
question of ker opportunities. What about her appointment? 
She is not at all intrigued by Mrs. Phelps’ generous offer to 
“scare up” a laboratory where she can “putter around.” 

David is convinced that he and mother can ‘‘dope out some- 
thing for her.” ‘“‘And I must say, Chris,” he goes on, “that I 
don’t think you’re quite playing ball to judge my home and my 
family entirely on what you’ve seen to-night. Besides the whole 
purpose of this visit was to bring you and Mother together and 
to show Mother that a lady scientist mayn’t be as bad as she 
sounds. Because you and Mother have just got to hit it off, 
you know.” 

He doesn’t want Chris to be impatient, and he is afraid she 
is a little intolerant. Shel see. Things will straighten out. 
Mother gets on his nerves, too, sometimes, but she’s had a hard 
life. His father, Chris must remember, didn’t amount to much. 
True, he left them rich when he died, but that isn’t everything. 
Then there’s the matter of Mother’s health. She’s never been 
robust. And she has been a great mother, nursing them through 
their illnesses, working for them day and night, taking an in- 
terest in all they did, in school and afterward. 
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Christina is sure that Mrs. Phelps has been most devoted to 
her boys. Of course he must admit she never was particularly 
sweet to his girl friends, especially those he seemed in danger 
of caring for. She had broken off several unpromising affairs 
both for him and for Robert, as he admits. And now there is 
Hester! 

It all adds up perfectly to Christina. And she has come to one 
or two definite conclusions. First, they have got to get out of 
there immediately, and, second, they’ve got to “take sides” with 
Hester. Even if he thinks it is none of their business they owe 
it to themselves to make it their business. In a word it has come 
to this: “Who comes first with you? Your Mother or me?” 


Davip—Now what’s the good of putting things that way? 

CuristiINA—That’s what things come to! If your mother and 
I ever quarreled about anything, if it ever came up to you to 
choose between sticking by me and sticking by her, which would 
you stick by? 

Davin—I’d . . . Id try to do the right thing... . 

CuRISTINA—That isn’t an answer. That’s another evasion. 

Davio—But why ask such a question? 

CuristinA—Because I love you. Because I’ve got to find out 
if you love me. And I’m afraid... I’m afraid.... 

David—Why? 

CHRISTINA—Because you won’t see the facts behind all this. 
I’m trying to tell you what they are and you won’t listen. You 
can’t even hear me. 

Davip—I can hear you. And a worse line of hooey I’ve never 
listened to in my life. 

CHRISTINA (gravely, but with steadily increasing fervor)— 
Have you ever thought what it would be like to be trapped in 
a submarine in an accident? I’ve learned to-night what that 
kind of panic would be like. I’m in that kind of panic now, this 
minute. Ive been through the most awful experience of my life 
to-night. And I’ve been through it alone. I’m still going through 
it alone. It’s pretty awful to have to face such things alone. .. . 
No, don’t interrupt me. I’ve got to get this off my chest. Ever 
since we’ve been married I’ve been coming across queer rifts in 
your feeling for me, like arid places in your heart. Such vast 
ones, too! I mean, you’ll be my perfect lover one day and the 
next I'll find myself floundering in sand, and alone, and you no- 
where to be seen. We’ve never been really married, Dave. Only 
now and then, for a little while at a time, between your retire- 
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ments into your arid places. ...I used to wonder what you 
did there. At first, I thought you did your work there. But 
you don’t. Your work’s in my part of your heart, what there is 
of my part. Then I decided the other was just No-Man’s Land. 
And I thought: little by little, I’ encroach upon it and pour 
my love upon it, like water on the western desert, and make it 
flower here and bear fruit there. I thought: then he’ll be all 
alive, all free and all himself; not part dead and tied and blind; 
not partly some one else—or nothing. You see, our marriage and 
your architecture were suffering from the same thing. They only 
worked a little of the time. I meant you to work all the time 
and to win your way, all your way, Dave, to complete manhood. 
And that’s a good deal father than you’ve got so far... . Then 
we came here and this happened with Hester and your brother 
and you just stepped aside and did nothing about it! You went 
to bed. You did worse than that. You retired into your private 
wastes and sat tight. . . . ’ve shown you what you should do 
and you won’t see it. I’ve called to you to come out to me, and 
you won’t come. So now I’ve discovered what keeps you. Your 
mother keeps you. It isn’t No-Man’s Land at all. It’s your 
mother’s land. Arid, sterile, and your mother’s! You won’t let 
me get in there. Worse than that, you won’t let life get in there! 
Or she won’t. . . . That’s what I’m afraid of, Dave: your moth- 
er’s hold on you. And that’s what kept me from getting any- 
where with you, all these months. I’ve seen what she can do 
with Robert. And what she’s done to Hester. I can’t help won- 
dering what she may not do with you and to me and to the baby. 
That’s why I’m asking you to take a stand on this business of 
Hester’s, Dave. You'll never find the right any clearer than it 
is here. It’s a kind of test case for me. Don’t you see? What 
you decide about this is what you may, eventually, be expected 
to decide about . . . about your marriage. 

Davip (a pause, then, with sullen violence)—No! I’m damned 
if I see! 

Curistina (breaking)—Then I can’t hope for much, can I? 
. .. I feel awfully like a lost soul right now. . . . Oh, my God, 
what am I going to do! What am I going to do! 

Davip—I hope you’re going to behave. You ought to be 
ashamed. Just as I was bringing Mother around to youand... 

CHRISTINA (violently)—You’d better think a little about 
bringing me around to your mother! 

David—Chris! 

CuristINA—Why should your mother and I get on? 
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Davip—Because you should, that’s why. Because she’s an 
older woman and my mother. And you know, just as well as I 
dow: 

CurIsTINA—I know a great deal better than you that your 
mother dislikes me full as much as I dislike her. You’re wasting 
your time trying to bring your mother and me together, because 
we won’t be brought. You say you believe in facing the facts. 
Well, let’s see you face that one! 


David never heard anything more outrageous than that. Chris- 
tina knows what his mother means to him, and a man’s mother 
is his mother. 

“And what’s his wife, may I ask?” demands Christina. “Or 
doesn’t she count?” 

It is all morbid rot, insists David, and he doesn’t intend to 
stand for any more. 

Christina is desperate now. ‘‘Hester’s escaped,” she cries, 
“but I’m caught. I can’t go back and be the old Christina again. 
She’s done for. And Christina, your wife, doesn’t even exist! 
That’s the fact I’ve got to face! I’m going to have a baby by 
a man who belongs to another woman.” 

The door opens and Mrs. Phelps, “‘white, but steady,” stands 
before them. She has heard every word, she admits, and now 
the three of them know where they stand. She is not resentful. 
She is sarcastic, but she would be noble and sacrificing. She is 
on Christina’s side, just as she warned David she would be. 

“T accept my fate,” she says to David, after Christina has left 
them. “You have your own life to live with the woman you 
have chosen. No boy could have given me back the love I 
gave you. Go to Christina! Make your life with her! No bond 
binds you to me any longer.” 


Daviwn—That isn’t’ true! 

Mrs. Puetps—I’m not complaining. I’m only sorry for one 
thing. I’m only sorry to see you throw away your chance here, 
your great chance! 

Davip—But I haven’t thrown it away. I'll stay here and work 
for you if you want me to. 

Mrs. Puetps—Christina won’t let you. You know that! 

Davip—She’s my wife, isn’t she? 

Mrs. Puerps—Think what that means, Dave! Think what 
that means! 
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Davio>—And you’re my mother. I’m thinking what that means, 
too! 

Mrs, Puetps—Then it isn’t good-by? Then I’ve still got my 
big boy, after all? 

Davip—You bet you’ve got him! 

Mrs. Puetps (triumph)—Oh, Dave! Dave! Dave! 

Davip>—Now, Mummy! (But a sound downstairs distracts 
him.) Hello! What’s that? (She listens, too.) 

Mrs. PHeLps—Heavens, it isn’t a fire, is it? 

Davip—Wait. .. . Dll see. . . . (He opens the door into the 
hall and stands listening.) 

CHRISTINA (from below)—I went into her room and she wasn’t 
there and then I looked for her and I found the dining-room 
window open. 

Rosert (from below)—What do you think has happened? 

CurisTINA (from below)—I don’t like to imagine things, 
buts s3 

Rosert (from below)—Hester, where are you? 

CHRISTINA (from below)—She’s got away! I tell you, she’s 
got away! I shouldn’t have left her... 

Davip (speaking during the above)—What? 

Mrs, PHetps—lIt’s Christina and Robert. 

Davip—Something’s happened to Hester. 

Mrs. Puetps—No! 

Davip—Chris, what’s going on? 

RosBert (below)—Hester! Where are you, Hester? 

CHRISTINA (appearing in the hall)—Hester’s got away, Dave. 
Out by the dining-room window. You'll have to get dressed and 
find her. She can’t get to town to-night in this cold. 

Davip—All right. We'll have a look. 

Mrs. Puetps—The little fool! Let her go, Dave! 

Curistina—But, Mrs. Phelps, she isn’t properly dressed. 
She didn’t even take her coat... . 

Rosert (still calling from below)—Hester! Where are you, 
Hester! Hester! ...Oh, my God! (Curistina has walked 
to the window to look out. She utters an inarticulate scream.) 

Davin—What is it, Chris? 

Mrs. PHELps—Good heavens! 

Curistina (strangled with horror)—It’s the pond! The holes 
in the pond! Quick, Dave, for heaven’s sake! 

Davip—What? ... Oh! ... (He runs out as CHRISTINA 
opens the window.) 
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Mrs. Puetps—Dave! ... (To CHRISTINA.) What is it you 
say? 

Rogsert (from below)—Dave! For God’s sake! Hold on, 
Hester! Don’t struggle! (Davip’s shouts join his.) 

CurisTINA (as she collapses on the bed)—The pond....I1 
can't lookin: 

Mrs. Purerps—Oh, I’ve no patience with people who have 
hysterics. 

CurisTINA—Mrs. Phelps, the girl’s drowning! 

Mrs. Purerps—Oh, no! ... Not that! (She, too, goes to 
the window, but recoils in horror from what she sees.) They'll 
save her, won’t they? They must ... they must save her... . 
If only ... (Then a new fear overwhelms her.) Tf only those 
two boys don’t catch pneumonia! (And she leaps to the window 
to call after her sons as they race, shouting, across the snow.) 
Robin, you’re not dressed! Dave, get your coat! Are you 
crazy? Do you want to catch pneumonia? 

The curtain falls. 


ACT III 


The next morning Mrs. Phelps is busily fixing a great many 
flowers about the living room. The doctor who has been attend- 
ing Hester has gone, Robert reports, and has left word that Hes- 
ter will be able to travel immediately. She will be much better 
off traveling than she would be staying there in his opinion. 

Between Christina and Hester, Robert says, they managed to 
tell the doctor the whole story and the medic’s sympathies were 
all too plainly with them. He did not even ask to see Mrs. 
Phelps. 

“He said there’s nothing the matter with your heart, and never 
has been anything the matter with it,” repeats Robert, with cruel 
frankness. “He said it would take a stick of dynamite to kill 
you.” 

“Damned homeopath!” 

“And that isn’t the worst. He said that I’d always been a 
rotter, and that I couldn’t be anything else with such a mother.” 

There is venom in Robert’s last remark and Mrs. Phelps’ 
lips stiffen under the sting of it. “I think you might have spared 
me that, Robin,” she protests. “There are things one doesn’t 
repeat to sensitive people.” 

Robert insists he had no intention of being nasty, but it is 
quite evident that his feelings are far from friendly and sympa- 
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thetic this morning. He still is trying to escape from the mem- 
ory of Hester’s experience, shuddering at the thought that she 
really tried to drown herself and of his own and his mother’s 
responsibility. Nor do Mrs. Phelps’ attempted alibis in any 
way comfort him. He feels that they are a good deal like Mac- 
beth and Lady Macbeth. They’ve got into a mess they can’t 
ever get out of. 

There is more spirit in Mrs. Phelps’ defiance of circumstances. 
It is ridiculous, she thinks, for Robert to feel as he does. Neither 
can she understand his regrets over the loss of Hester or his 
feeling that he will all the rest of his life regret that loss. For 
these regrets Robert holds his mother to blame. It was she who 
put the idea into his head. It was she who persuaded him and 
made him promise. If she didn’t come between him and Hester, 
who did? 

Mrs. Phelps is deeply hurt at this preposterous suggestion and 
quite sure that he will live to regret it—even more than he will 
regret the loss of Hester—when it’s too late. 

“J daresay I’ve got a life full of regrets ahead of me,” sol- 
emnly agrees Robert. Of one thing he is certain. They will 
have to do something, he and his mother. They will have to go 
somewhere. He can’t stay there and face people. 

“This story’ll be all over this damned town,” he predicts. 
“And Hester’s people aren’t going to keep quiet in New York. 
Her brothers go everywhere I go. My friends will begin cutting 
me in the street.” 

Mrs. Phelps has been thinking, too. It might be wise for them — 
to go away for a while, so Robin can study interior decorating 
abroad. They could, by hurrying the passports, sail on the Paris 
Saturday. She already has taken the precaution to wire for 
passage. 

“T see. ... Then we’re to sneak away like two guilty fugi- 
tives!” 

“Sh! Don’t say such things!” 

David, who has been putting up danger signs around the pond, 
is back and glad to hear that Hester is better. He also thinks 
that, everything considered, it probably would be as well if he 
and Chris were to go, say, in a couple of days. Time is bound 
to make things a lot easier for everybody. Mrs. Phelps agrees— 
but she also has another plan. 

She does not know just what to do with Robin, she confesses 
to David. She feels that she must get him away, send him 
abroad perhaps. But he can’t go alone. She could go with him, 
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but her own health is nothing to be relied upon, and if Robin 
should collapse with a nervous breakdown on the other side— 

Perhaps, she suggests, if Christina could spare him for a little 
while David might go with them. Just long enough to see them 
settled. Of course, she would like to have Christina go along, 
too. But that would be asking too much—making Christina put 
off her work when she is so set upon it! 

It is really all'on Robin’s account that Mrs. Phelps has thought 
of asking David—and Christina—to make this additional sacri- 
fice. Unless they do something Robin is sure to “‘slip back again 
to drinking and fast women.” She is quite hysterical at the 
thought of that, and becomes suddenly so faint that David is 
frightened. 

She is much improved the next few minutes, however. And 
her plan is still uppermost in her mind. So long as David is 
going to build the houses at Phelps Manor it might be an excel- 
lent thing for him to have a month or two drawing plans and 
getting ideas abroad. 

David is the least bit persuaded that she may be right, and 
Mrs. Phelps grows ecstatic at the thought of what may easily 
happen. Robert abroad studying interior decorating! David 
building his houses! 

“My two boys in partnership,” she croons. “Oh, that’s always 
been my dream! Oh, how simply things come straight when 
people are willing to cooperate and make little sacrifices! If 
there’s one thing I pride myself on it’s my willingness to make 
little sacrifices. Here we are, we three, a moment ago all at 
odds with life and with each other, now united and of a single 
mind.” 

And then in walks Christina, just in time to hear Dave say 
that before any real decisions are arrived at he must talk them 
over with his wife. Christina “is dressed as she was when she 
first came to the house. She wears her hat and her fur coat and 
carries her bag in her hand.” 

Christina is going away with Hester, she announces. She has 
come to see whether or not David is coming, too. 

David is staggered by the suddenness of this decision, and the 
firmness of its statement. Both Mrs. Phelps and Robert, sensing 
a gathering storm, would withdraw. 

“Don’t go, Mrs. Phelps,” Christina calls. ‘And won’t you 
stay, too, Robert? I think it’s best that we should thrash this 
question out together, here and now, for good and all.” 

“What question, Christina?” 
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“The David question, Mrs. Phelps. Whether David is going 
on from this point as your son or as my husband.” 

The family is greatly disturbed. David, half pleadingly, begs 
Christina not to stir it all up again, just as he is getting every- 
thing straightened out. But Christina is firm. She must be 
firm, she feels, if there is ever to be any chance of happiness 
for any of them. As they stand they are all perfectly miserable 
and they know it. 

“Thank you for being sorry for us,” sneers Robert. 

“You give me such good reason, Robert,” calmly answers Chris- 
tina. “Such awfully good reason! Because you’re not really 
bad people, you know. You’re just wrong, all wrong, terribly, 
pitifully, all of you, and you’re trapped... . 


Mrs. PHetps—What we say in anger we sometimes regret, 
Christina. ... 

CuristrnA—Oh, I’m not angry. I was, but I’ve got over it. 
I rather fancy myself, now, as a sort of scientific Nemesis. I 
mean to strip this house and to show it up for what it really is. 
I mean to show you up, Mrs. Phelps. Then Dave can use his 
own judgment. 

Mrs. Puertps (blank terror at this attack)—Oh! Dave, 
Le: 

Davip—Now, Mother! Chris! Haven’t you any consideration 
for our feelings? Are they nothing to you? 

CHRISTINA—I’m trying to save my love, my home, my hus- 
band and my baby’s father. Are they nothing to you? 

Davio—But surely I can be both a good son and a good hus- 
band! 

CuHRISTINA—Not if your mother knows it, you can’t! 

Mrs. PHetps (a last desperate snatch at dignity)—If you'll 
excuse me, I’d rather not stay to be insulted again. (She is 
going.) 

CuRISTINA—You’ll probably lose him if you don’t stay, Mrs. 
Phelps! (Mrs. PHEtps stays. CHRISTINA turns to Davi.) 
No, Dave. There’s no good in any more pretending. Your 
mother won’t allow you to divide your affections and I refuse 
to go on living with you on any basis she will allow. 

Mrs. Poetps—I cannot see that this is necessary. 

CHRISTINA—It’s a question a great many young wives leave 
unsettled, Mrs. Phelps. I’m not going to make that mistake. 
(Back to Dave again.) You see, Dave, I’m not beating about 
the bush. I’m not persuading you or wasting any time on tact. 
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Do you want your chance or don’t you? Because, if you don’t, 
ll have to get over being in love with you as best Ican and... . 

Davip—I wish you wouldn’t talk this way, Chris! 

CuristiInA—Are you coming with me? On the understanding 
that, for the present, until your affections are definitely settled 
on your wife and child, you avoid your mother’s society entirely? 
Well? What do you say? 

Davip—I don’t know what to say. 

CHRISTINA—You never do, Dave darling. 

Davip—I’m too shocked. I’ve never been sc shocked in my 
life. 

CurisTINA (a glance at her wrist watch)—Just take your time 
and think before you speak. 

Davio—I don’t mean that I don’t know what to say about 
taking my chance, as you call it. I can answer that by remind- 
ing you of your duty to me. I can answer that by calling all 
this what I called it last night. Morbid rot! But I am shocked 
at your talking this way about my mother and to her face, too! 

CuRISTINA—Is that your answer? 

Davip—No, it isn’t! But a man’s mother zs his mother. 

CuRISTINA—So you said last night. I’m not impressed. An 
embryological accident is no grounds for honor. Neither is a 
painful confinement, for I understand, Mrs. Phelps, that you’re 
very proud of the way you bore your children. I know all about 
the legend of yourself as a great woman that you’ve built up 
these thirty years for your sons to worship. It hasn’t taken me 
long to see that you’re not fit to be any one’s mother. 

Davip—Chris! 

RoBERT (speaking at the same time)—See here, now! 

Mrs. PHetps—Let her go on! Let her go on! She will ex- 
plain that or retract it! 

CuristinA—I’m only too glad to explain. It’s just what I’ve 
been leading up to. And I'll begin by saying that if my baby 
ever feels about me as your sons feel about you, I hope that 
somebody will take a little enameled pistol and shoot me, because 
I'll deserve it. 


Mrs. Phelps objects to the insult, but Christina insists that no 
insults are or have been intended. She is trying desperately to 
be as scientific and impersonal as possible. 

If, however, insults are to be considered, how does Mrs. Phelps 
explain her appalling rudeness to a guest in her home? Why 
does she openly resent the fact that Christina is going to have 
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a baby? Because she is afraid the baby will give her another 
and a stronger hold on David? Why did she bend every effort 
to separate Robert and Hester, even to the point of lying de- 
liberately and brutally to Hester about Robert and his unwilling- 
ness to marry her? 

Mrs. Phelps may deny that she did these things, but Christina 
heard her. Furthermore she heard her call her boys back from 
saving Hester from drowning for fear they might catch cold. 
Mrs. Phelps, Christina charges, is deliberately trying to keep her 
sons dependent upon her, she instinctively opposes every move 
either of them makes toward independence and she is outraged 
by their natural impulses toward other women. 

“JT deny all of it,” furiously declares Mrs. Phelps. 


CuRIsTINA—You may deny it until you’re black in the face; 
every accusation I make is true! You belong to a type that’s 
very common in this country, Mrs. Phelps—a type of self- 
centered, self-pitying, son-devouring tigress, with unmentionable 
proclivities suppressed on the side. 

Davin—Chris! 

CurisTINA—I’m not at all sure it wouldn’t be a good idea, 
just as an example to the rest of the tribe, to hang one of your 
kind every now and then! 

RoOBERT—Really! 

CuristriNa—Oh, there are normal mothers around; mothers 
who want their children to be men and women and take care of 
themselves; mothers who are people, too, and don’t have to be 
afraid of loneliness after they’ve outlived their motherhood; 
mothers who can look on their children as people and not be 
forever holding on to them and pawing them and fussing about 
their health and singing them lullabies and tucking them up as 
though they were everlasting babies. But you’re not one of the 
normal ones, Mrs. Phelps! Look at your sons, if you don’t be- 
lieve me. You’ve destroyed Robert. You’ve swallowed him up 
until there’s nothing left of him but an effete make-believe. Now 
he’s gone melancholy mad and disgraced himself. And Dave! 
Poor Dave! The best he can do is dodge the more desperate 
kinds of unhappiness by pretending! How he survived at all is 
beyond me. If you’re choking a bit on David, now, that’s my 
fault because you’d have swallowed him up, too, if I hadn’t come 
along to save him! Talk about cannibals! You and your kind 
beat any cannibals I ever heard of! And what makes you 
doubly deadly and dangerous is that people admire you and 
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your kind. They actually admire you! You professional moth- 
ers! . . . You see, I’m taking this differently from that poor 
child upstairs. She’s luckier than I am, too. She isn’t married 
to one of your sons. Do you remember what she said about chil- 
dren yesterday? “Have ’em. Love ’em. And leave ’em be.” 

Mrs. Puetps—You are entitled to your opinion, Christina, 
just as I am to mine and David is to his. I only hope that he 
sees the kind of woman he’s married. I hope he sees the sordid- 
ness, the hardness, the nastiness she offers him for his life. 

CHRISTINA (an involuntary cry of pain)—I’m not nasty! I’m 
not! 

Mrs. PHetps—What have you to offer David? 

Curistina—A hard time. A chance to work on his own. A 
chance to be on his own. Very little money on which to share 
with me the burden of raising his child. The pleasure of my 
society. The solace of my love. The enjoyment of my body, 
to which I have reason to believe he is not indifferent. 

Mrs. PHELPS (revolted)—Ugh! 

CHRIsTINA—Can you offer so much? 

Mrs. Puetps—I offer a mother’s love. Or perhaps you scoff 
at that? 

CuristiIna—Not if it’s kept within bounds. I hope my baby 
loves me. I’m practically certain I’m going to love my baby, 
but within bounds. 

Mrs. PHetps—And what do you mean by within bounds? 

CuristINA—To love my baby with as much and as deep re- 
spect as I hope my baby will feel for me if I deserve its respect. 
To love my baby unpossessively, above all, unromantically. 

Mrs. PHetps—lI suppose that’s biology! You don’t know the 
difference between good and evil! 

Curistina—As a biologist, though, I do know the difference 
between life and death. And I know sterility when I see it. I 
doubt if evil is any more than a fancy name for sterility. And 
sterility, of course, is what you offer Dave. Sterility for his 
mind as well as for his body. That’s your professional mother’s 
stock in trade. Only we’ve been over that, haven’t we? Well, 
Dave! How about it? 


For the moment David apparently can think of nothing that 
may be done about it, and Robert is of the opinion that the 
discussion has gone far enough. But Mrs. Phelps still has a 
defense to make. 

Christina has married at 29. When she married, says Mrs. 
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Phelps, she was 20, Hester’s age. Her husband was fifteen 
years older than she, a widower and an invalid. Within a week 
all her illusions were shattered, her marriage miserable and 
empty. She sought happiness and romance where she could 
find it, and she found it in motherhood. She found it in devot- 
ing her life to her two boys, in doing for them all the things 
nurses and governesses are hired to do to-day. The night her 
husband died, Mrs. Phelps relates, Robin had the croup—and 
she remained with Robin. If she made a mistake then, if she 
has made mistakes since, she can point to her two sons and insist 
that at least they were not serious mistakes. At 25 Mrs. Phelps 
was a widow, rich and attractive. There were other chances to 
marry, and marry well, but she preferred to place her sons first 
in her life, always. 

“T shall not stoop to answer any of the foulnesses you have 
charged me with,” she cries to Christina. “They are beneath my 
dignity as a woman and my contempt as a mother. No, there 
is one I cannot leave unanswered. That word ‘sterility.’ Steril- 
ity is what I offer David, you say. I wonder, is sterility David’s 
word for all he has had of me these thirty years? Let him an- 
swer that for himself. All my life I have saved to launch my 
two boys on their careers. I offer David a clear field ahead and 
a complete love to sustain him, a mother’s love, until a real mar- 
riage, a suitable marriage, may be possible for him. And I do 
not deny that I would cut off my right hand and burn the sight 
out of my eyes to rid my son of you! . . . That is how I answer 
your impersonal science, Christina.” 

Christina’s answer is quick and sharp before either of the boys 
can speak. 

“Well,” she says, ‘it’s a very plausible and effective answer. 
And I’m sure you mean it and I believe it’s sincere. But it zs 
the answer of a woman whose husband let her down pretty hard 
and who turned for satisfaction to her sons... . I’m almost 
sorry I can’t say more for it, but I can’t... . (She turns from 
Mrs. Puetrs to the two sons.) It’s a pity she didn’t marry 
again. Things would have been so much better for both of you 
if she had. (Then, with an increasing force, to Davw.) But 
the fact remains, Dave, that she did separate you and me last 
night and that she separated us because she couldn’t bear the 
thought of our sleeping together. (They flinch at this, but she 
downs them.) And she couldn’t bear that because she refuses 
to believe that you’re a grown man and capable of desiring a 
woman. And that’s because, grown man that you are, down, 
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down in the depths of her, she still wants to suckle you at her 
breast!” 

The Phelpses stand aghast at this charge, but their excitement 
has little effect on Christina. She is not surprised that they find 
the thought revolting, because it is just that. And she is sorry 
that David feels as he says, that she hasn’t any sense of decency 
left in her. Still— 

“Ts that your answer?” she demands of him. 

“J want to do the right thing, but—” 

“Remember me, won’t you, on Mother’s Day!” she says, pre- 
paring to leave. “Are you ready, Hester?” 

Hester is dressed for the journey when she comes down stairs 
and Christina’s arm goes protectingly around her shoulders as 
she stands waiting. Hester is on the verge of tears again, but 
she gathers herself together at Christina’s command and stands 
ready. Robert, at sight of her, cries out impulsively: 

“Hester! Hester! Couldn’t we try again? Couldn’t 
your...” 

“T don’t know,” she answers. Then a tiny smile spreads over 
her face. “Yes, I do, too, know. I’m going to marry an orphan!” 

Christina’s voice is choked and she finds it hard to say good-by 
finally to Dave. “I’m sorry it has come to this,” she says. “It 
might easily have been so. . .” 

She can say no more. She picks up her bag and goes quickly 
out, followed by Hester. 

“David stands rigid, Mrs. Phelps watching him. Robert cov- 
ers his face with his hands. Then the front door slams and 
David comes suddenly to life.” 


Davip (a frantic cry)—Chris! (He turns excitedly to his 
mother.) I’m sorry, Mother, but I guess I’ll have to go. 

Mrs. PHetps (reeling)—No, Dave! No! No! 

Davip—I guess she’s right. 

Mrs. Puerps—Oh, no! You mustn’t say that! You mustn’t 
say that! 

Daviw (holding her off from him)—1I can’t help it. She said 
we were trapped. We are trapped. I’m trapped. 

Mrs. Puerps (absolutely beyond herself)—No! No! She 
isn’t right! She can’t be right! I won’t believe it! 

Davip (breaking from her)—I can’t help that! 

Mrs, PHELPS (speaking at the same time)—For God’s sake, 
Dave, don’t go with her! Not with that awful woman, Dave! 
That wicked woman! For God’s sake don’t leave me for her, 
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Dave! (She turns wildly to RoBERT.) You know it isn’t true, 
Robin! You know it was vile, what she said! Tell him! Tell 
him! (But he is gone.) Dave! My boy! My boy! My boy! 
Oh, my God! Dave! She isn’t right! She isn’t, Davel Dave! 
Dave! (The front door slams a second time. An awful pause, 
then:) He’s gone! 

ROBERT (uncovering his face)—Who? Dave? 

Mrs. PHetps—Can you see them from the window? 

RoBert (looking out)—Yes. ... They’re talking. ... Now 
he’s kissed her and taken the suitcase... . Now he’s helping 
Hester . .. Hester into the car. . . . Now he’s getting in, . . 
Now they’re starting. 

Mrs. PuHetps—I loved him too much. I’ve been too happy. 
Troubles had to come. I must be brave. I must bear my trou- 
bles bravely. 

ROBERT (turning to her)—Poor Mother! 

Mrs. PHELps—I must remember that I still have one of my 
great sons. I must keep my mind on that. 
RogBertT (a step or two toward her)—That’s right, Mother. 

Mrs. Puetps—And we'll go abroad, my great Robin and I, 
and stay as long as ever we please. 

Rosert (as he kneels beside her)—Yes, Mother. 

Mrs. PHetps (her voice growing stronger as that deeply raks- 
gious point of view of hers comes to her rescue)—And you must 
remember that David, in his blindness, has forgotten. That 
mother love suffereth long and is kind; envieth not, is not puffed 
up, is not easily provoked; beareth all things; believeth all 
things; hopeth all things; endureth all things, ... At least, I 
think my love does? 

RoBert (engulfed forever)—Yes, Mother. 

The curtain falls. 


THE CRADLE SONG 
Comedy in Two Acts 


By Grecorio and Maria MARTINEZ SIERRA 


EVA LE GALLIENNE’S season of repertory, some account 
of which will be found in the chapter devoted to the season in 
New York, had preceded half its scheduled distance before, on 
January 24, she produced “The Cradle Song.” 

It was not a new play and, in many respects, seemed to be the 
frailest, dramatically, of all her repertory. But it developed, as 
it had done fifteen years before in Spain, a holding quality in 
sentiment that soon made it the favorite of the season. 

This Martinez Sierra drama, in the writing of which his wife, 
Maria, is an accredited collaborateur, dates back to 1911, when 
it was first produced at the Teatro Lara in Madrid. It estab- 
lished Sierra, who had started as a poet and took up the drama 
after a season’s association with Benevente, the idol of the Span- 
ish drama lovers and the organizer at that time of the Art 
Theatre in Madrid. 

Ten years later “The Cradle Song” was given at several 
matinée performances in English by Augustin Duncan, but gath- 
ered unto its promoters nothing more substantial than kind words 
and best wishes. Quite naturally no great store was set by it 
in the Le Gallienne camp. 

It is the simplest of stories molded in the simplest of dramatic 
forms. ‘There are but two acts, and only two major dramatic 
situations. The play violates—if not all of the rules, at least 
most of the conventions of the theatre, and yet is one of the most 
moving of entertainments. Or proved so with the Le Gallienne 
following. 

The scene of the opening act is “A room opening upon the 
cloister of a Convent of Enclosed Dominican Nuns in Spain. 
The walls are tinted soberly; the floor is tiled. In the right wall 
a large door with a wicket in it, leading to a passage communi- 
cating with the exterior. A grilled peephole for looking out. 
Beside the door an opening containing a revolving box, or wheel, 
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on which objects may be placed and passed in from the outside 
without the recipient’s being seen or a view of the interior dis- 
closed.” 

It is broad daylight and the curtain rises upon a scene of 
cheerfulness and animation. The Prioress, flanked by the Mis- 
tress of Novices and the Vicaress, is surrounded by a group of 
Nuns and before them stand four novices, Sister Marcella, Sister 
Joanna of the Cross, Sister Maria Jesus and Sister Sagrario. 

The gathering, it soon transpires, is a sort of impromptu cele- 
bration of the reverend mother’s birth anniversary, her saint’s 
day. Sister Joanna of the Cross has written verses in commemo- 
ration of the event and begs, with some trepidation, permission to 
read them. 

They are simple verses, beginning “Most reverend Mother, on 
this happy day your daughters unite for your welfare to pray,” 
and ending “And may the years vie in good with each other, in 
holiness and joy our dearly loved Mother.” The Nuns are quite 
delighted with them, though Sister Inez suggests that they might 
have been copied from a book. But the Prioress is pleased, and 
that is sufficient reward for Sister Joanna of the Cross and her 
sister novices. 

Only the Vicaress seems touched with misgiving. There has 
been of late a seeming laxity of attention on the part of the 
Novices, she suggests, and the success of this plan of theirs to 
keep as a secret and a surprise the gift for the Prioress on her 
birthday is not unlikely to lead them to pride themselves upon 
their accomplishments. “Evil combats us where we least expect 
it,” solemnly warns the Vicaress, “and ostentation is not becom- 
ing in a heart which has vowed itself to poverty and humility.” 
That the Prioress is much too lenient with the young women is 
plainly the thought of the Vicaress, but none of the others is 
inclined to support her in that thought. Especially not on a 
beautiful day like this. 

Another gift comes by way of the revolving wheel. It is a 
canary and cage, sent by the mayor’s wife. She would have 
brought it herself had it not been that she is detained at home 
interestingly but none the less definitely. 

The Prioress is much pleased with the canary, and the Nuns 
as well. The novices are quite excited and vastly interested in 
the ways of caged canaries. As they go to their cells they ask 
another great favor of their holy mother. Could they be allowed 
to talk a little while they are waiting for the beginning of the 
fiesta? The Vicaress is opposed to this dispensation, but the 
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Prioress sees no harm in it, if her charges will refrain from whis- 
pering and offending the Lord with foolish talk. 

Now the bell at the entrance gate has rung twice, which is 
the signal that the Doctor is outside. But before he may be al- 
lowed to enter the Nuns must cover their faces and file silently 
out through the cloister: Only those who are ailing may remain 
behind—Sister Sagrario, who is bothered with a felon, and Sister 
Maria Jesus, whose complaint is more mysterious. 

The Doctor is a small man of about 60 years, active and in- 
terested in his charges, but none too sympathetic with many of 
the rules and observances of their order. A heretic, the Prioress 
playfully calls him, and is quite scandalized when he insists he 
knew there were novices about. As soon as he came in he dis- 
tinctly smelled fresh meat. 


Doctor—But I say no more. Come! To work! To work! 
What is the trouble with these white lambs? 

SISTER SaGRARIO—Your handmaid has a felon, Doctor. 

Doctor—Eh? On the hand? And sucha lovely hand! Well, 
we shall have to lance it, Sister. 

S1sTER SAGRARIO (alarmed)—What? Not now? 

Doctror—No, to-morrow, Sister. To-morrow, unless it yields 
first to a poultice and five paternosters. Remember, not one 
less! 

SISTER SAGRARIO (in perfect earnest)—No, Doctor. 

Docror—And this other one, eh? 

Prroress—Ah, Doctor! She has been giving me a great deal 
of worry. She falls asleep in the choir; she sighs continually 
without being able to assign any reason; she cries over nothing 
whatever; she has no appetite for anything but salads... . 

Doctor—How old are you? 

SISTER Maria Jesus—Lighteen. 

Doctror—How long have you been in this holy house? 

SISTER Marra JEsus—Two and a half years. 

Docror—And how many more do you remain before you 
come to profession? 

Sister Marra JEsus—Two and a half more, if the Lord should 
be ally to grant this unworthy novice grace to become his 
bride. 

Docror—Let me see the face. 

PriorEess—Lift your veil. (SrstER Marta Jesus lifts her veil.) 

Doctor—Hm! The Lord has not bad taste. A little pale, 
but well rounded, well rounded. 


Photo by White Studio, New York 
“THE CRADLE SONG” 


Sister Joanna of the Cross: “I was so glad to hear you laugh and 
see you run about the cloisters. It was absurd, but I always felt 
. . . aS if you must be I, myself, scampering and playing.” 


(Eva Le Gallienne and Josephine Hutchinson) 
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SIsTER ToRNERA—Don José! But who ever heard of such a 
doctor? 

Doctor—So, we have melancholy then, a constant disposition 
to sigh, combined with loss of appetite—well, there is nothing 
else for it, Sister: a cold bath every morning and afterwards a 
few minutes’ exercise in the garden. 

SISTER TORNERA (somewhat scandalized)—Exercise? Dan 
José! 

Docror—Unless we write at once home to her mother to hurry 
and fetch her and find us a good husband for her. 

SISTER Marra JeEsus—Oh, Don José! But this Sister has 
taken her vows to the Church! 

Doctor—Well, in that case cold water. There is nothing else 
for it. For melancholy at eighteen, matrimony or cold water. 

SISTER SAGRARIO (summoning her courage)—You always taik 
so much about it, Doctor, why don’t you get married yourself? 

Doctor—Because I am sixty, daughter; and it is fifteen years 
since I have felt melancholy. Besides, whom do you expect me 
to marry when all the pretty girls go into convents? 

Prioress—Doctor, doctor! ‘This conversation will become dis- 
pleasing to me. 

Docror—Is this all the walking infirmary? 

SISTER TORNERA—Yes, Doctor. 

Doctor—And the invalid? How is she? 

SISTER TORNERA—She is the same to-day, Doctor. Poor Sis- 
ter Maria of Consolation hasn’t closed her eyes all night! Don’t 
you remember? Yesterday she said she felt as if she had a viper 
gnawing at her vitals? Well, to-day she has a frog in her throat. 

Doctor—Goodness gracious! Come, let me see, let me see. 
What a continual war the devil does wage against these poor 
sisters!—Long life, Mother, and happy days! 


The Prioress has retired to the choir and the Novices left to 
guard the door while the Doctor is making his rounds. It is a 
gay time with the young women because of the permission to 
talk, and the hope of the Novices is that Sister Marcella, who is 
the latest from the world outside, will tell them a story. Sister 
Marcella is doubtful. They probably hope to be shocked and 
then, likely as not, one of them will tell the Mother Mistress on 
her. It wouldn’t be the first time, either. 

But they are diverted from the story to the canary, which 
has been left behind. Why not open the cage and let him fly 
away? suggests Sister Marcella. Surely he can’t be happy left 
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in a nest of silly women! And it is she who opens the door of 
the cage. But the bird refuses to fly. “He’d rather stay shut 
up all his life like us nuns,” concludes Sister Maria Jesus. 

“Then youre a great fool, birdie,” says Sister Marcella, as 
she closes the cage. ‘God made the air for wings and He made 
wings to fly with. While he might be soaring away above the 
clouds, he is satisfied to stay here all day shut up in his cage, 
hopping between two sticks and a leaf of lettuce! What sense 
is there in a bird? Ay, Mother! And what wouldn’t I give to 
be a bird!” 

They are talking of dreams now. Sister Sagrario often dreams 
of flying in the night time, or of just floating in the air without 
wings. And Sister Marcella that she is running downstairs, ever 
so fast, and never touching her feet to the stairs or to the ground. 
Many, many times she has dreamt that dream and she suspects 
it is because one is likely to dream of the things one wants to do 
most, and can’t. 

Now they are telling where they would fly if flying were pos- 
sible. Sister Marcella would fly straight to the end of the world. 
And Sister Maria Jesus to the Holy Land, to Mount Calvary. 
And Sister Joanna of the Cross to Bethlehem and the garden of 
Nazareth, where the Virgin lived with the child. 


SISTER SAGRARIO—How do you know that there is a garden at 
Nazareth? 

SISTER JOANNA OF THE Cross—Of course there’s a garden 
there, with a brook running by it. The song says so: 


“The Virgin washed his garments 
And hung them on the rose. 

The little angels sing 
And the water onward flows”... 


(Simply.) There was a garden, too, by our house in the village, 
with a big rosebush on the border of a brook that ran by it; and 
I used to kneel beside the brook, and sing that song while I 
washed my baby brother’s clothes, for there were seven of us 
children, and I was the oldest. (Feelingly.) And that’s what 
I miss most! (Drying her eyes with her hands.) Ay, Mother! 
And I always cry when I think of that baby boy! But it isn’t 
right, I know. . . . He loved me more than he did mother, and 
the day that they took me away to the Convent, and I left home, 
he cried—he cried so that he nearly broke his little baby heart! 

StstER Marcerta—I have a brother and a sister, but they are 
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both older thanI am. My sister married two years ago, and now 
she has a baby. (With an air of importance.) She brought him 
here once to show me. 

SISTER JOANNA OF THE Cross (interrupting her, greatly in- 
terested)—I remember. He stuck his little hand in through the 
grille and you, Sister, kissed it. Did you ever think how soft 
babies’ hands are? Whenever I take communion I try to think 
I am receiving our Lord as a little child, and I take and press 
him like this to my heart, and then it seems to me that he is so 
little and so helpless that he can’t refuse me anything. And 
then I think that he is crying, and I pray to the Virgin to come 
and help me quiet him. And if I wasn’t ashamed, because I 
know you would all laugh at me, I’d croon to him then, and 
rock him to sleep, and sing him baby songs. 


Again there is a ring at the door, and the novices are startled. 
The more startled when, after Sister Marcella has found courage 
to ask who’s there, no one answers. 

“Ave Maria purissima!” she calls a second time, and Sister 
Sagrario joins her with something almost like a shout. Still no 
answering “Conceived without sin!” is heard. It is very strange. 
Still, it may be only the prank of a mischievous boy. 

Sister Marcella peeps through the wicket and sees no one. 
But it looks very much as though something had been left on the 
wheel. Yes, there is something there! 

Sister Joanna of the Cross turns the wheel around to see, and, 
sure enough, there is a second basket, carefully covered with a 
white cloth like that in which the canary arrived. 

There is a card attached to it. “For the Mother Prioress,” it 
reads. The gift is probably a surprise from some of her friends. 
It is a much heavier present than the canary. They discover 
this when they carry it across the room, and their curiosity is 
greatly excited. 

Sister Marcella simply must have a peek. She lifts a corner 
of the cloth, looks inside and immediately starts back with a 
blanched face and a sharp cry. 

Sister Joanna also looks and is as excited. Soon the others 
are in a similar state of commotion and now the Prioress, the 
Vicaress and the Nuns come flocking back to learn whatever can 
have happened at the gate. 

For a moment none of the novices can speak, but finally they 
manage, in disjointed sentences, to tell of the finding of the bas- 
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ket and the reverend Mother, lifting off the cloth, discovers the 
cause of their excitement. There is a baby in the basket! 

Now the excitement spreads, with nuns and novices alike hov- 
ering over the infant and wondering, all in excited sentences, how 
it came there, whence and why? Nobody knows until they find 
the paper with the address on it and discover a letter inside. 
From the letter the Prioress reads: 


“REVEREND MOTHER: 

“Forgive the liberty which a poor woman takes, trusting in 
your Grace’s charity, of leaving at the grille this newborn babe. 
I, my lady, am one of those they call women of the street, and 
I assure you I am sorry for it; but this is the world, and you 
can’t turn your back on it, and it costs as much to go down as 
it does to go up, and that is what I am writing to tell you, my 
lady. The truth is this little girl hasn’t any father, that is. to 
say it is the same as if she didn’t have any, and I—who am her 
mother—leave her here, although it costs me something to leave 
her; for although one is what one is, one isn’t all bad, and I 
love her as much as any mother loves her baby, though she is 
the best lady in the land. But all the same, though she came 
into this world without being wanted by any one, she doesn’t 
deserve to be the daughter of the woman she is, above all, my 
lady, of her father, and I don’t want her to have to blush for 
having been born the way she was, nor for having the mother 
she has, and to tell it to me to my face, and I pray you by 
everything you hold dear, my lady, that you will protect her 
and keep her with you in this holy house, and you won’t send 
her to some orphanage or asylum, for I was brought up there 
myself, and I know what happens in them, although the sisters 
are kind—yes, they are—and have pity. And some day, when 
she grows up and she asks for her mother, you must tell her that 
the devil has carried her away, and I ask your pardon, for I 
must never show myself to her, nor see her again, nor give you 
any care nor trouble, so you can do this good work in peace, 
if you will do it, for I implore you again, my lady, that you will 
do it for the memory of your own dear mother, and God will re- 
ward you, and she will live in peace, and grow up as God wills, 
for what the eyes have not seen the heart cannot understand, 
my lady.” 


VicarEss—Bless us! Ave Marial 
MistTRESS oF Novices—Poor woman! 
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SISTER JOANNA OF THE Cross—Baby dear! Darling baby! 

i lemmas pretty mothers the Lord selects for his chil- 
ren 

PRIoREss—God moves in his own ways, Sister. God moves in 
his own ways. 

SISTER INez—Is that all the letter says? 

PRIORESS—What more could it say? (The Doctor and SISTER 
TORNERA have reéntered during the reading.) 

Doctor—Exactly. What more could it say? 

PriorEss—What do you think, Don José? 

Doctor—Ii think that somebody has made you a very hand- 
some present. 

PriorEss—But what are we going to do with it? Because I 
. . . this poor woman ... she has put this poor creature into 
our hands, and I would protect her willingly, as she asks, and 
keep her here with us... . 

Novices—Yes, yes, Mother! Do! Do! 

Mistress or Novices—Silence! 

PriorEss—But I don’t know if we can... that is, if it is 
right, if it is according to law . . . for, when we enter this holy 
rule, we renounce all our rights . . . and to adopt a child legally 

I don’t know whether it can be done. How does it seem 
to you? 

Doctor—I agree with you. Legally, you have no right to 
maternity. 

VicarEss—And even if we had, would it be proper for our 
children to be the offspring of ignominy and sin? 

PrrorEss—I would not raise that question, reverend Mother, 
for the child is not responsible for the sin in which she was born, 
and her mother, in renouncing her motherhood, has bitterly paid 
the penalty. 

Vicaress—Yes, it didn’t cost her much to renounce it. 

PrrorEss—Do we know, Mother? Do we know? 

VicaREss—We can guess. It is easy enough to go scattering 
children about the world if all you have to do is leave them to 
be picked up afterwards by the first person who happens along. 

Doctor—How easy it is might be a matter for discussion. 
There are aspects of it which are not so easy. 

SISTER SaGRaRIo—Oh! She’s opened her mouth! 

SISTER JOANNA OF THE Cross—The little angel is hungry. 

SisteER Marra Jesus—She’s sucking her thumb! 

SISTER JOANNA OF THE Cross—Make her take her thumb out 
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of her mouth. She’ll swallow too much and then she’ll have a 
ain. 
yi S1stER SAGRARIO—Don’t suck your fingers, baby. 

SISTER JOANNA OF THE Cross—Isn’t she good, though? You 
stop her playing and she doesn’t cry. 

Prroress—There is another thing we must consider. What 
are we to do for a nurse? 

SISTER JOANNA OF THE Cross—The gardener’s wife has a lit- 
tle boy she is nursing now. 

Prioress—In that case I hardly think she would care to be 
responsible for two. 

SISTER JOANNA OF THE Cross—But it won’t be any trouble— 
she’s so tiny! Besides, we can help her out with cow’s milk 
and a little pap. The milk will keep on the ice and we can clear 
it with a dash of tea. 

Doctor—It is easy to see Sister Joanna of the Cross has had 
experience with children. 

SISTER JOANNA OF THE Cross—Your handmaid has six little 
brothers and sisters. Ah, reverend Mother! Give her to me to 
take care of and then you will see how strong she’ll grow up. 

VicarEss—Nothing else was needed to complete the demorali- 
zation of the Novices. You can see for yourselves how natu- 
rally they take to this dissipation. 

PriorEss—I want you to tell me frankly what you think—all 
of you. (All speak at once.) 

Mistress oF Novicrs—Your Sister thinks, reverend Moth- 
Caisse 
S1steR ToRNERA—Your handmaid ... 

S1sTER InNEz—It seems to me... 

PriorEss (smiling)—But one at a time. 

SISTER TORNERA—It is an angel which the Lord has sent us, 
and your Sister thinks that we ought to receive her like an angel, 
with open arms. 

Mistress oF Novices—Of course we ought. Suppose, your 
Reverences, it hadn’t been a little girl, but . . . I don’t know— 
some poor animal, a dog, a cat, or a dove, like the one which 
flew in here two years ago and fell wounded in the garden try- 
ing to get away from those butchers at the pigeon-traps. 
Wouldn’t we have taken it in? Wouldn’t we have cared for it? 
And wouldn’t it have lived happy forever afterward in its cage? 
ate how can we do less for a creature with a soul than for a 
bird? 

SISTER TTORNERA—We must have charity. 
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VicarEss—I am glad the Mother Mistress of Novices has 
brought up the incident of that bird, for it will absolve me from 
bringing it up, as it might seem, with some malice. It was 
against my advice that that creature was received into this 
house, and afterward we had good reason to regret it, with this 
one saying, “Yes, I caught him!” and that one, ‘No, I took 
care of him!” and another, “He opens his beak whenever I pass 
by!” and another, “See him flap his wings! He does it at me!” 
—vanities, sophistries, deceits, all of them, snares of the devil 
continually! And if all this fuss was about a bird, what will 
happen to us with a child in the house? This one will have to 
dress it, that one will have to wash it, another will be boasting, 
“Tt is looking at me!” and another that it’s at her that it googles 
most. . . . There is Sister Joanna of the Cross making faces at 
it already! 

SISTER JOANNA OF THE Cross—What did your Reverence say? 

VicarEss—Dissipation and more dissipation! Your Reverences 
should remember that when we passed behind these bars, we re- 
nounced forever all personal, all selfish, affection. 

Mistress OF Novices—Is it selfish to give a poor foundling 
a little love? 

VicarEss—lIt is for us. Our God is a jealous God. The Scrip- 
tures tell us so. 

Mistress oF Novices—Bless us! Mercy me! 

VicarEss—And this quite apart from other infractions of our 
order which such indulgence must involve. For example, your 
Reverences—and I among the first—take no account of the fact 
that at this very moment we are transgressing our rule. We are 
conversing with our faces unveiled in the presence of a man. 

PriorEss—That is true. 

Doctor—Ladies, as far as I am concerned—take no account 
of me. 


True, they are all unveiled, and the Prioress had not noticed. 
Let them veil their faces, or not, as their consciences dictate. 
The harm has been done. The Vicaress is the only one who 
lowers her veil. The others remain uncovered. 

Again the discussion as to what to do with the foundling waxes 
warm. The Prioress frankly confesses that her heart prompts 
her to keep the child. And the others mostly are agreed that it 
is God’s will that they should have her. Sister Joanna of the 
Cross is particularly anxious that the baby be not sent to an 
asylum. 
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Only the Vicaress represents the opposition. It is all utter 
foolishness to her. ‘Christian Heroism!” indeed! “Compassion 
on those who have fallen and are down!” Faugh! ‘Mush and 
sentiment!” that’s what it is. 

Finally the Prioress must intervene. Let them all be silent. 
Whatever they decide to do there are certain legal technicalities 
to be considered. The birth will have to be reported to the 
Register, and then if nobody wants the child it will be taken 
away. 

But, if they can make up their minds to keep her the Doctor 
has a solution that will be perfectly legal. 

“Thanks be to God, I am a single man,” he explains. “But, 
although I am not a saint, yet I cannot take to myself the credit 
of having augmented the population of this country by so much 
as a single soul. I have not a penny, that is true, but like every- 
body else, I have a couple of family names. They are at the 
service of this little stranger, if they will be of use to her. She 
will have no father and no mother—I cannot help that—but she 
will have an honorable name.” 

“Do you mean to say—” 

“That I am willing to adopt her; exactly—and to entrust her 
to your care, because my own house ... The fact is the hands 
of Dona Cecilia are a little rough for handling these tiny Dresden 
dolls, and perhaps I might prove a bit testy myself. The neigh- 
bors all say that the air grows blue if my coat rubs against me 
as I walk down the street. . . . Is it agreed?” 

“God reward you for it!” answers the Prioress. “Yes, in spite 
of everything. We shall notify the Superior immediately. It is 
not necessary that the child should live in the cloister. She can 
remain with the gardener’s wife until she has grown older, and 
enter here later when she has the discretion to do so. She has 
been entrusted to our hands, and it is our duty to take care of 
her—a duty of conscience.” 

A moment later the gardener’s wife has been sent for and the 
Doctor has departed for the Register to become a legalized parent. 

And now they have all been called to devotions and have left 
Sister Joanna of the Cross with the infant babe. She is on her 
knees beside the basket bending over it tenderly and alternating 
with her responses to the prayers being intoned inside the cloister. 

But soon she can hear the voices no longer. Only the child 
mae her. She is embracing it passionately, oblivious of all 
else. 

“Little one! Little one! Whom do you love?” she croons as 
the curtain falls. 
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ACT 


Between the acts there is an “Interlude” spoken before the 
curtain by a poet. It is at once a greeting and a promise, an ex- 
planation and a tribute, recalling in verse what has passed, pre- 
dicting by inference what is to come. Thus the author combines 
his tribute to woman with the theme of his play. 


Ah, love of woman, by whose power we live, 
Offend so often—but to see forgive! 

Whence do you draw your grace but from above? 
Whence simply? Simply from maternal love! 
Yes, we are children, woman, in your arms; 
Your heart is bread, you soothe our wild alarms, 
Like children give us the honey of your breast, 
In a cradle always your lover sinks to rest 
Although he prostitutes our groveling flesh. 
Mother if lover, mother if sister too, 

Mother by pure essence, day long and night through, 
Mother if you laugh, or if with us you cry, 

In the core of being, in fiber and in mesh, 
Every woman carries, so God has willed on high, 
A baby in her bosom, sleeping eternally! 


Eighteen years have passed when the curtain rises on the parlor 
of the convent. It is a somber room. “At the rear a grille with 
a double row of bars. A curtain of dark woolen cloth hangs over 
the grille and intercepts the view of the outer parlor, to which 
visitors are admitted. . . . A number of oil paintings of saints 
hang upon the walls—all of them very old and showing black 
stains.” 

In the parlor a dozen of the Nuns are sewing, and Sister Maria 
Jesus is reading to them. “A bride’s trousseau is spread out upon 
the table and chairs. It is embroidered elaborately, trimmed with 
lace and tied with blue silk ribbons. A new trunk stands against 
the wall, the trays being distributed about the benches and upon 
the floor.” 

The novices of the first act have long since professed their 
faith and changed their white veils for black. They are intent 
upon their work, but interested, too, in Sister Maria Jesus’ read- 
ing from “The Treasury of Patience, the Meditations of an Af- 
flicted Soul in the Presence of Its God.” 

At least they would be interested if from the garden a young 
girl could not be heard singing joyfully of flowers and spring. 
The Prioress tries to affect a severity she does not feel. But not 
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the others. They smile happily, even proudly, as they listen. 
“She sings like a lark,” sighs Sister Joanna, sympathetically. 

Again Sister Maria. Jesus continues with her reading. “‘. 
Every moment I am buffeted and borne down. I am sucked into 
the uttermost depths, and there is no health in me!” 

And from outside again the girl Teresa’s voice interrupts joy- 
ously. Sister Sagrario must go and warn Teresa. 

“There is no health in me,” continues Sister Maria Jesus. “I 
cannot support myself; I cannot resist the shock of the horrible, 
onrushing waves.” And again Teresa’s voice is heard: 


“You, too, were happy, Mary, 
Happy in His love, 

Flowers of love and springtime 
That bloom above!” 


Now the singing stops suddenly and there is a peal of light 
laughter following. “It cannot be helped,” admits the Prioress, 
and smiles as she says it. ‘The child was born happy and will 
die so.” 

There is little more of the reading. Sister Marcella’s tempta- 
tion to melancholy distracts the attention of the reverend mother. 
Sister Marcella is given much to sighing of late. Nor is she alone 
in suffering the temptation. It seems to be almost an epidemic, 
and the Prioress is disturbed. 

The Vicaress, who has been making her rounds of inspection 
of the cells, is also disturbed, but not melancholy. She has just 
found under the mattress of Sister Marcella’s bed “an object 
which should never be found in the hands of a religious, an object 
which, to say nothing of the sin against the rule of holy poverty 
which the private possession and concealment of any property 
whatever must presuppose, is by its very nature a root of perdi- 
tion and an origin and source of evil—in short, a piece of looking 
glass.” And with this offending glass, it is the opinion of the 
Vicaress, Sister Marcella has been in the habit of “amusing her- 
self with the sight of her beauty, thus offending her maker with 
pride and vainglory and the exhibition of her taste.” 

But it is for no such purpose that she has used the glass, 
Sister Marcella protests to the reverend mother. She had used it 
only to combat those very temptations to melancholy which she 
has confessed. When these temptations seized upon her too 
strongly, putting it into her head to climb trees, run along the 
tops of walls, and jump over the fences, it was Sister Marcella’s 
custom to catch a sunbeam in the mirror and make it dance 
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among the leaves and across the ceiling of her cell as a sort of 
spiritual proxy, imagining the beam to be a bird or a butterfly 
free to go where it ‘pleaseth. 

That is not a grave fault, the Prioress admits, but still it is 
well that Sister Marcella be ‘assigned a penance. Let her repeat 
the psalm, “Quam dilecta,” four times in her cell before she re- 
tires. 

Now Teresa comes, out of breath and a little hurried. “She is 
18, very pretty, very sunny and very gay, with nothing about 
her to suggest the mystic or the religious. She is dressed simply 
in gray and wears a white apron. She has a flower in her hair, 
which is arranged modestly, and without an excess of curls or 
ornament.’ When she speaks it is “always with the greatest sim- 
plicity, without affectation or pretense of any sort.” 

Teresa has been dressing the altar of the Virgin, and she is out 
of breath because she has been climbing acacia trees to get the 
white blossoms she needed. Climbing trees is not exactly the thing 
the good nuns can approve a day like this, but even the Prioress 
is forgiving. The thought that it is the last day Teresa will ever 
dress the altar is a sad one and they are distressed, even though 
she tries to cheer them. 


Teresa—Ah, Mothers! You mustn’t talk like this. Don’t be 
sad. 

VicarEss—No, we had better behave like you do, though it 
doesn’t seem possible when you consider the day that it is, and 
you laughing and carrying on like one possessed! 

PriorEss—The Mother is right. A little more feeling to-day, 
daughter, a manner more subdued, would not have been out of 
place. 

TrrEsa—You are right, reverend Mothers—you always are, 
in the holiness which like a halo surrounds your reverend heads; 
but when a girl wants to laugh she wants to laugh, although, as 
Mother Anna St. Francis says, it may be the solemnest day of 
her life. 

Mistress or Novices—It is a solemn day, a very solemn day. 
You are leaving this house in which you have passed eighteen 
years, without scarcely so much as taking thought how it was 
you came to be here. To-morrow you will be your own mistress, 
and you will have upon your conscience the responsibilities of a 
wife. 

VicaREss—Which, believe me, are not light. Men are selfish, 
fickle! iH: 2 
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TeERESA (timidly)—Antonio is very good. 

VicarEss—However good he may be, he is a man, and men are 
accustomed to command. ‘They have been from the beginning 
of the world, and it has affected their character. And since you 
are very independent yourself, and like to have your own 
way... 

ore I have been spoiled I know; but you will see now 
how good I will be. It will come out all right. 

SISTER JOANNA OF THE Cross—Do you want to spoil the day 
for her? 

TrrEsA—No, Mother—no; you won’t spoil it, for I am very, 
very happy. You have all been so good to me! 

VicarEss—Nonsense! No such thing. 

TERESA—But it isn’t nonsense. I know this is God’s house, 
but you might have closed the doors to me, and you have flung 
them wide open, freely. I have lived here eighteen years and in 
all this time, to the very moment that I am leaving it, you have 
never once reminded me that I have lived here on your charity. 

SISTER JOANNA OF THE Cross—Don’t say such things! 

TrrEsaA—Yes, I must say them. On your charity, on your 
alms—like a poor beggar and an outcast. I don’t mind saying it 
nor thinking it, for I have been so happy here—yes, I am happy 
now—happier than the daughter of a king: for I love you all so 
much that I want to kiss even the walls and hug the trees, for 
even the walls and the trees have been kind to me. This has 
been the Convent of my Heart! 

SISTER MArceLLA—It has been your home. If you had only 
been content always to remain in it! 

PrioRESS—We must not talk like this. God moves in His own 
ways. 

Mistress or NovicEs—And in all of them His children may 
do His service. 

VicarEss—The child was not born to be religious. The things 
of the world appeal to her too strongly. 

TrRESA—It is true. The world appeals to me—poor me! It 
seems to me sometimes as if everybody loved me, as if everything 
was calling to me everywhere to come. I have been so happy in 
this house, and yet, all the time, I have been thinking how great 
the world was, how wonderful! Whenever I have gone out into 
the street, how my heart leaped! I felt as if I were going to fly, 
it was so light! My brain was in a whirl. Then I was so glad 
to come back again into this house, it felt so good, as if you were 
all taking me up once more into your arms, as if I had fallen to 
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sleep in them again and was warm, folded beneath the shelter 
of the everlasting wings. 

VicarEss—The wings of your good angel, who stood waiting at 
the door—stood waiting till you came. 

PriorEss—Why should he have to wait? Her good angel 
always has gone with her, and surely there never has been a time 
when he has had to turn away his face. Am I right, daughter? 

TERESA—You are, Mother. (Sincerely.) 

SISTER JOANNA OF THE Cross—They needn’t have asked her 
that! 


The trousseau is ready to be packed in the trunk. It is all 
beautifully sewed, and in the fashion, too, according to the pat- 
terns, even though the Vicaress does not approve of fashions. 
There are fashions in hell, she’s certain of that. 

“But you don’t want the child to be married, do you, in the 
dress of the year of the ark?” demands Sister Maria Jesus. 

“A pure heart and an upright spirit are what she should be 
married in,’ answers the Vicaress, ‘“‘and if that is the case no one 
is going to notice whether she has one bow more or less.” 

“They say men pay a great deal of attention to such things, 
Mother Crucifixion,” ventures Sister Marcella. 

“And we must render unto Cesar the things which are Cesar’s, 
and unto God the things which are God’s,” prompts Sister Maria 
Jesus. 

Now the trunk is packed, and locked and the key tied to a 
ribbon ready to be hung around Teresa’s neck, with her rosary. 
And Teresa is happy, though conscious, too, of all that has been 
done for her. She can’t feel that she deserves so much kindness. 

“Ves, you do. You deserve it,” admits the Vicaress, testily. 
“And you might as well tell the truth as a falsehood. You have 
a good heart; you are a sensible girl. When you said what you 
did, you were thinking of your clothes; but you need have no 
scruples. Everything that you take away with you from this 
house, and more too, you have earned by your labor. That is the 
truth and you know it. Maybe we have taught you here how to 
sew and embroider, but you have worked for us in the convent, 
and outside of it. You owe us nothing. Besides, you had two 
hundred and fifty pesetas from the doctor to buy the material. 
Here... (producing a paper from under her scapular) is the 
account of the way they have been spent, so you can see for 
yourself and answer for it, since delicacy will not permit that we 
should be asked how it was used.” 
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“What do you mean?” Teresa demands, embarrassed and con- 
fused. “Why, Mother Crucifixion!” 

“That is all there is to it,” tartly answers the Vicaress; “you 
will find the account is correct.” 

Teresa is to go at 5, but before she goes she hopes the Prioress 
will permit Antonio to see them all and thank them. He has 
asked if he could and the Prioress will be glad to have him come. 

They have all gone now, except Teresa and Sister Joanna of 
the Cross. Together they are straightening up the room. For 
a moment they are silent, but suddenly Teresa throws herself on 
her knees before the nun. 


TERESA—Sister Joanna of the Cross! 

SISTER JOANNA OF THE Cross—What do you want, my child? 

TrERESA—Now that we are alone, bless me while there is no 
one here to see—no, not one—for you are my mother, more than 
all the rest! 

SISTER JOANNA OF THE Cross—Get up. (TERESA gets up.) 
Don’t talk like that! We are all equal in God’s house. 

TERESA—But in my heart you are the first. You mustn’t be 
angry at what I say. How can I help it? Is it my fault, though 
I have struggled against it all my life, that I have come to love 
you soP 

SISTER JOANNA OF THE Cross—Yes, you have struggled. 
You have been wilful... (Then secking at once to excuse her.) 
But it was because you were strong and well. When a child is 
silent and keeps to herself in a corner, it is a sign that she is 
sick or thinking of some evil. But you... 

TrERESA—AY, Mother! Where do you suppose that I came 
from? 

SISTER JOANNA OF THE Cross—From Heaven, my daughter, 
as all of us have come. 

TrrESA—Do you really think that we have all come from 
Heaven? 

SISTER JOANNA OF THE Cross—At least you have come from 
Heaven to me. You say that I am your mother more than the 
rest; I don’t know—it may be. But I know that for years you 
have been all my happiness and joy. 

TrrEsA—Mother! 

SISTER JOANNA OF THE Cross—I was so glad to hear you 
laugh and see you run about the cloisters! It was absurd, but I 
always felt—not now, for you are grown-up now—but for years 
I always felt as if you must be I, myself, scampering and playing. 
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For I was just your age now, a little more or less, when you came 
into the Convent. And it seemed to me as if I was a child again 
and had just begun to live. You were so little, so busy—yes, 
you were—but I was busy too, if you only knew, before I entered 
here, at home in our house in the village. I was always singing 
and dancing, although we were very poor. My mother went out 
every day to wash in the river or to do housework—she had so 
many children!—and I was always carrying one about in my 
arms. And when I entered here, as I could do thanks to some 
good ladies who collected the money for my dowry—God reward 
them for it—although I had a real vocation, I was sorrowful and 
homesick thinking of my little brothers and sisters! How I used 
to cry in the dark corners, and I never dared to say a word! 
Then the Mother told me that if my melancholy didn’t leave me 
she would be obliged to send me home. And then you came and I 
forgot everything! That is why I say you came to me from 
Heaven. And I don’t want you to think I am angry, or ashamed 
—or that it has ever given me a moment’s pain to have loved 
you. 

TERESA—Is that the reason that you scold me so? 

SISTER JOANNA OF THE Cross—When have I ever scolded 
your 

TERESA—Oh, so many times! But no matter. I always tell 
Antonio, Sister Joanna of the Cross is my mother. She is my 
mother, my real mother! So now he always calls you mother 
whenever he speaks of you. 


Teresa is quite sure she will be ever so happy with Antonio, 
because he is good and because he is happy, too, though his 
mother was sad. Perhaps sad mothers have the happiest children. 
If that be true Teresa.is fearful lest her first son will be the most 
solemn of men. She has plans for many sons. The first will be 
an architect, like his father. The second may be a missionary 
and go to China to convert the heathen. And if he were to be- 
come a saint that would give Teresa influence in heaven. When 
she was little, Teresa confesses, she had often wished she was a 
boy. Then she could have grown up to be almost anything she 
wanted to be—a captain general or an archbishop or even a pope, 
perhaps. But now she is satisfied. She loves Antonio so very 
much it makes her humble. It is sweet to be in love. 

And Antonio loves her, Teresa is convinced. But how much 
she doesn’t know. Nor care, greatly. It is loving him that 
makes her happy. Some days there has been the fear that An- 
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tonio might stop loving her, and the thought made her sad. But 
better that she should die than that she should ever stop loving 
Antonio, for then what would be the good of life? 

So much does Teresa love Antonio that she feels she would be 
willing to sit at his feet all the rest of her life, just listening to 
him talk. “I don’t know how to explain it,” she admits, “but it 
is his voice—a voice that seems as if it had been talking to you 
ever since the day you were born! ... Ah, mother! The first 
day that he said to me ‘Teresa’—you see what a simple thing it 
was, my name, Teresa—why, it seemed to me as if nobody ever 
had called me by my name before, as if I never had heard it, and 
when he went away, I ran up and down the street saying to my- 
self, ‘Teresa, Teresa, Teresa!’ under my breath, without know- 
ing what I was doing, as if I walked on air!” 

It is a little frightening to Sister Joanna to hear Teresa talk 
so of an earthly love. For, after all, that is all such love can 
be—“a little brightness that God grants us to help us pass through 
life, for we are weak and frail’”—but which must surely pass 
away. 

Now Antonio has arrived in the outer parlor and Teresa pulls 
the curtain cord which shows that part of the room brightly 
lighted. Where Sister Joanna of the Cross and Teresa stand the 
room is still in darkness, but they can see the boy perfectly. “He 
is 25 years of age, well built, manly and sensitive of feature.” 

In whispers they discuss Antonio as he paces nervously up and 
down. He is tall, that is plain, and his hair, Teresa reports, is 
dark brown and his eyes between violet and blue and they 
sparkle when he talks. 

Now Teresa calls Antonio by name, and though he can hear 
her voice he is not sure where it comes from, so little accustomed 
is he to calling on nuns. But soon he places them and stands be- 
fore the grille eager to be nearer. 

With enthusiasm Teresa tells him she is with her mother, and 
is greatly pleased when he guesses it must be Sister Joanna. 


TERESA (to the nun, delighted because he has guessed it)— 
There! Do you see? (Yo Antonio.) Sister Joanna of the 
Cross—exactly. We have been watching you through the grille, 
and she says that she thinks you are a very handsome young 
man. 

SISTER JOANNA OF THE Cross—Goodness _ gracious! You 
mustn’t pay any attention to what she says. 
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TrresA—Don’t be angry, Mother. I think so myself. 

ANTONIO—You never told me that before. 

TrEREsA—That is because in here, where you can’t see me, I’m 
not so embarrassed to tell you. Listen! We have to send in 
word now that you are here; but I want you to tell my mother 
something first, for if you stand there like a blockhead without 
opening your mouth, I am going to be very much ashamed, after 
all the time I have spent in singing your praise. 

ANtToNIO—What do you want me to tell her? 

TERESA—What you have in your heart. 

AntTonro—But I don’t know whether it is proper to tell it to 
a religious, although it is in my heart, for I love her dearly. 

TreresA—Ah! I tell her that a million times a day. 

AntTon1o—Then let us tell her together two million; because I 
must say to you, Madam, that it is impossible to know Teresa 
and not to love you. 

TERESA—What a treasure is this mother of mine! 

SISTER JOANNA OF THE Cross—For shame, my _ child! 
(Blushing, to ANTONIO.) I also have a great affection for you, 
sir, for this child has been teaching me to love you. She is a little 
blind perhaps, and trusting, for that is natural. She knows noth- 
ing of the world, and we—how were we to teach her? And now 
you are going to take her far away; but don’t take her heart 
away from us, sir, and break ours, when we let her hand go. 

ANTONIoO—Madam, I swear to you now that I shall always 
kneel in reverence before the tenderness and virtue which you 
have planted in her soul. 

TrrEsA—I told you that he was very good, Mother. 

SISTER JOANNA OF THE Cross—May God make you both 
very happy. And may God remain with you, for his handmaid 
must go now and seek the Mother. 

ANTon1Io—But you are coming back? 

SISTER JOANNA OF THE Cross—With the sisters. . . . Yes, I 
think so. Good-by. I have been so happy to know you. 


Silently, and under stress of a great emotion, Sister Joanna 
leaves the room. Antonio, too, has been much affected by the 
meeting, and is eloquently hopeful that all the convent has meant 
to Teresa, its peace and its calm, she will carry away with her. 

“T the mistress of calm!” laughs Teresa. “Mother Crucifixion 
says that since I was passed in on the wheel there hasn’t been 
one moment in this house of what the rules call ‘profound calm.’ ” 
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But Teresa will try her best, and so wonderful is Antonio’s 
love for her—his love that is really a religion and has remade 
him quite—that all is sure to be well with them. 

Soon the nuns file in, quietly, the youngest first, the Prioress 
last, and take their places before the grille. Sister Joanna of the 
Cross comes close to Teresa that she may hold her hand. There 
is a moment of expectant silence, and then the Prioress speaks. 
“Good afternoon, young man.” 

“Good afternoon, madam—or madams—for behind the mys- 
tery of this screen it is impossible for me to see whether I am 
speaking with one or with many,” answers Antonio. 

Then the curtains are run back and the interview continues. 
Antonio is in the light, but the nuns are still in the shadow that 
his eyes cannot penetrate. 

The impression he makes is good. The sisters smile and nod to 
each other as they are pleased with what he says. Their agita- 
tion is noticeably in the young man’s favor, though he, too, is 
plainly ill at ease. He meets their queries openly, however, and 
speaks his compliments with compelling sincerity, while begging 
their pardon for his nervousness and fear. 


Mistress oF Novices—You are not afraid of us? 

Antonto—I am, Madam, very—because of the respect and ad- 
miration in which I hold you all. I came here more disturbed 
than I ever have been before in my whole life. I do not know 
whether I should thank you, or whether I should beg your pardon. 

PriorEss—Beg our pardon? 

ANTONIO—Yes, because I fear that I am not worthy of the 
treasure which you are entrusting to me. 

Prioress—We know already through the doctor that you are 

an honorable young man. 

'  Misrress or Novices—And the love which our daughter 
bears you is our guarantee. Surely the Lord would not permit 
His child, brought up in His fear, to throw herself away upon an 
evil man. 

ANntTon1io—I am not evil, no; but I am a man, and you, ladies, 
with all the great piety of your souls, have been nurturing a 
flower for the skies. When I first knew her, my heart whispered 
to me that I had met a saint. She was a miracle. When I first 
dared to speak to her, there came over me a fear and a trembling 
that were out of the course of nature; and when I told her that 
I loved her, my heart stopped, and bade me to fall on my knees, 
and now that I have come here to beg my happiness of you, I 
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don’t know what I can promise you in token of my gratitude, nor 
how I can give you thanks enough for the great honor which you 
do me. 

VicarEss—It may be you are speaking more truly than you 
think, SeMor Don Antonio. 

Mistress oF Novices—Why, Mother. 

VicarEss—No, let me speak. For he has said well. The girl 
is not one of those worldly creatures who take to their husbands 
a great store of physical beauty. That is certain. You cannot 
call her ugly, but it is the most that can be said. Nor does she 
bring with her any dower. She is poorer than the poor. But she 
carries in her heart a treasure, the only one which we have been 
able to give her, which is more priceless than silver or gold, and 
that is the fear of God. For this, sir, you must. be answer- 
able to us, and we ask you your word now, that you will always 
respect it in her and in her children, if you should have any, if it 
should be God’s holy will. 

Antonto—Teresa shall always be the absolute mistress of her 
conscience and of my house, and my children shall ever be that 
which she desires. I pledge my word. 


Antonio tells them that he is taking Teresa across the sea—to 
America, where he is to become the resident director of a firm of 
architects. They are much worried lest she be seasick on the 
voyage. Each of them would advise him what to do in such emer- 
gency, but Teresa gently insists that she will be able to take care 
of herself, even though she may be self-willed and none too good 
at taking medicine. 

Antonio promises that he will telegraph them of their arrival at 
the ship and will later send them word from the middle of the 
ocean, which is strange news indeed to some of the sisters. That 
words can be sent through the air sounds somewhat like the works 
of the devil. It is Sister Inez’s idea that it will be safer to 
sprinkle any telegram that comes with holy water. 

As the final good-bys are about to follow the final words of 
cheer and advice Antonio craves an indulgence. 

“Although, as it seems, you have run back a curtain,” he says, 
“vet the mystery of this screen still remains a mystery to me, a 
poor sinner, inscrutable as before; and I should be sorry to go 
away without having seen you face to face. Is it too much to 
ask?” 

“For us this is a day of giving,” graciously answers the Prior- 
ess. “Draw back the curtains, Teresa.” 
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In the light that pours in from side windows the nuns stand 
revealed, facing him. Before them he bows low in salute. 

“Well,” demands the Vicaress, “how does the vision appear to 

our” 

“T shall never forget it as long as I live,” he says. 

“Then may God go-with you, and may you live a thousand 
years,” answers the Prioress, taking Teresa’s hand and placing 
it in his. “Here is her hand. See, we give her to you with a 
great love, and may you make her happy.” 

“T answer for her happiness with my life, 
Antonio. 

Now the curtains are drawn again and Antonio has gone. 
Outside a tinkling bell tells of the arrival of the Doctor, and soon 
he comes, on the arm of Sister Tornera. The Doctor is very old 
now, but neither decrepit nor cast down. He recognizes the cere- 
mony of parting and is glad they have seen Antonio and liked 
him. The boy is waiting outside and it is time for them to be 
going. 

Two of the nuns carry Teresa’s trunk out the door and the 
Doctor valiantly tries to lift the mournful atmosphere that 
threatens to settle down upon them all. It is not an easy task. 
The nuns are in no mood for levity this day. 

Now Teresa and Sister Joanna have joined the group, their 
eyes red with weeping, and the reverend mother has embraced 
and blessed Teresa with evident effort at self-control. 

“Remember all the blessings God has showered upon you from 
the cradle,” she admonishes; “remember that your whole life has 
been as a miracle, that you have lived here as few have ever 
lived, that you have been brought up as few have ever been 
brought up, like the Holy Virgin herself, in the very temple of 
the Lord. . . . Remember that you are the rose of His garden 
and the grain of incense upon His altar.” 


” solemnly answers 


TERESA—Yes! Mother, yes! I will! ... I will remember 
all #) Pall, Salli ee. 

Mistress oF Novices—And do not forget each day to make 
an examination of your soul. 

TERESA—No, Mother. 

SISTER JOANNA OF THE Cross—And write often. 

TrRESA—Yes, Mother. 

Docror—It is time to go, Teresa. 

TERESA (throwing herself suddenly into his arms)—Oh, father! 
Promise me never to leave them! Never abandon them! 
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Doctor—Child of my heart! Ah, may they never abandon 
me!—for this is my house. For more than forty years I have 
been coming here day by day, hour by hour, and now there is 
nobody within these walls who is older than I. I have no chil- 
dren. I have had my loves—yes, a moment’s flame—but it was 
so long ago! I have forgotten them. And these Sisters, who 
have been mothers to you, have been daughters to me; and now, 
when I come, they no longer even cover their faces before me. 
Why should they? It seems to me as if I had seen them born. 
And in this house (greatly moved) I should like to die, so that 
they might close my eyes, and say a prayer for me when life itself 
has closed! 

Mistress oF Novices—Who is thinking of dying, Doctor? 

PrriorEss—lIt is time to go. 

TERESA (looking from one to the other)—Aren’t you going to 
embrace me? (The nuns, after hesitating and glancing a moment 
doubtfully at the MoTHER Prioress, embrace TERESA in turn, in 
perfect silence. Only SISTER JOANNA OF THE Cross, taking her 
into her arms, says)— 

SISTER JOANNA OF THE Cross—My child! 

PrrorEss—May you find what you seek in the world, daughter, 
for so we hope and so we pray to God. But if it should not be 
so, remember, this is your Convent. 

TrresAa—Thanks ... thanks... (Sobbing.) 

Doctor—Come, daughter, come.... (Zhe Docror and 
TERESA go to the door, but TERESA turns when she reaches the 
threshold and embraces SISTER JOANNA OF THE CROSS, passion- 
ately. Then she disappears. SISTER JOANNA OF THE CROSS 
rests her head against the grille, her back to the others, and weeps 
silently. A pause. The bells of the coach are heard outside as 
it drives away.) 

Mistress oF Novices—They are going now. (The chapel 
bell rings summoning the nuns to choir.) 

PriorEss—The summons to the choir. 

Mistress or Novices—Come, Sisters! Let us go there. (AU 
make ready to go out sadly. The VICARESS, sensing the situation, 
to her mind demoralizing, feels it to be her duty to provide a 
remedy. She, too, is greatly moved but, making a supreme effort 
to control herself, says in a voice which she in vain endeavors to 
make appear calm, but which is choked in utterance by tears:) 

VicarEss—One moment. I have observed of late .. . that 
some ... in the prayer . . . have not been marking sufficiently 
the pauses in the middle of the lines while, on the other hand, 
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they drag out the last words interminably. Be careful of this, 
for your Reverences know that the beauty of the office lies in 
rightly marking the pauses, and in avoiding undue emphasis on 
the end of the phrase. Let us go there. (The nuns file out 
slowly. SIsTER JOANNA OF THE Cross, unnoticed, remains 
alone. With a cry, she falls upon her knees beside an empty 
chair.) 
The curtain falls. 


DAISY MAYME 
Comedy in Three Acts 


By Grorce KEtiy 


WITH the production of “Daisy Mayme” George Kelly faced 
a public in which expectancy had created a super-critical atti- 
tude. He had the year before won the Pulitzer prize with 
“Craig’s Wife,” and two years before that he had scored the 
comedy hit of the year with “The Show-off.” He would have 
had to be something a little better than a mere genius to have 
fully met the expectations of that public. 

“Daisy Mayme” was favorably received by the reviewers, 
though with reservations. It was not, they were in the main 
agreed, as good as they had hoped it would be, but it was much 
better than the general average to which they were accustomed. 
They unanimously continued Mr. Kelly in his earned position 
among the first of American dramatists, and repeated their be- 
lief in him as a technician of superior gifts and a writer whose 
observation of middle-class American life was admirably exact. 
The rest they left to the public’s decision. 

“Daisy Mayme” started splendidly October 25 at The Play- 
house, was played for fourteen weeks, and was then sent on tour. 
Officially it was classified as one of the moderate successes of 
the season. The road tour proved none too encouraging and the 
stock companies, an increasingly vital factor in prolonging the 
lives of the best plays of any season, fell heir to the comedy. 

The locale of ‘‘Daisy Mayme” is a small town indefinitely lo- 
cated as being approximately a three-hour motor trip from At- 
lantic City. The family upon which Mr. Kelly turns his pene- 
trating binoculars is that of Cliff Mettinger and his married kin. 

Cliff is a bachelor in his early forties who has always been the 
mainstay of his family. For years he took care of his widowed 
mother and kept up the home. When his mother died a widowed 
sister, Mrs. Phillips, had moved in with her young daughter May 
and taken over the responsibilities of housekeeper. Following 
the death of Mrs. Phillips a month before the play opens, Cliff 
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had taken May, now 17, to Atlantic City to help her recover from 
the shock of her mother’s loss. 

This is the morning of the day on which Cliff and May are 
expected home. A second married sister, Mrs. Laura Fenner, 
and her daughter Ruth have got the key from the woman next 
door and are straightening up the house and getting a dinner on. 

“Mrs. Laura Fenner, the eldest of the Mettinger girls, is a tall, 
genteel-looking woman of about fifty years of age, with a furtive 
eye and a bitter smile. Ruth, an attractive brunette of 25, with 
a lithe body and good style, is a smart girl, and holds a very re- 
sponsible position, most of the profits of which are spent upon 
clothes for herself. 

“The parlor of the Mettinger home, in which the entire action 
of the play takes place, has been a parlor for fifty-seven years, 
so that it gives the impression of being thoroughly accustomed to 
its own dignity: and fully aware of it, in a decorous sort of way. 
It has a mood, so to speak, of rather somber tranquillity, which 
seems to rebuke the fevered tempo of the times.” 

Ruth, who is dusting the furniture of the parlor while her 
mother is at work in the kitchen, has just reached the keys of the 
baby grand piano, and been warned to be careful of the noise she 
makes lest any one passing in the street should think she is play- 
ing the piano too soon after the funeral, when through the window 
she sees her Aunt Olly Kipax getting off the trolley car at the 
corner. 

The Fenners are a bit irritated by this belated arrival of Olly. 
First, because it is belated and all the work is done. And also 
because, as they can see through the window, Olly is decked out 
in another new mourning outfit, including a new hat. If she 
thinks thus to excite their envy, however, Olly is about to be 
surprised. The Fenner women are agreed that they will not even 
let her see that they notice the new things. 

“Olly is the second Mettinger girl, two years older than Cliff. 
She is one of those fussy fatties that never has a well day,—to 
hear her tell it: so a great deal of her time is spent in going to 
the doctor—and bridge parties. For Ollie has social aspirations.” 
She is trying now not to be too conscious of her new clothes and 
refuses to be unduly excited by her sister’s criticism of her lack 
of interest in the homecoming of their brother and niece. She 
is also prepared to give as good as she gets in the exchange of 
subtle sarcasm. 

If, as Mrs. Fenner intimates, she has not given any too con- 
vincing an exhibition of industry or desire to do her part, Olly 
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insists she has done quite as much as others who talk more about 
it. And, furthermore, she has no intention of trying to take 
credit for anything she has not done. 

“That’s what’s the matter with you, Laura,” she charges. “I 
know all your tricks. You wanted Cliff to come in here and find 
you overpowered with work, so that he’d realize what a good 
sister he had; and you’re furious that he should find me here, 
too. . . . If you were so very anxious to have me here you could 
have called me up.” 

“A lot of good that would have done me; you’ve never been 
in once yet to my knowledge when I have called.” 

“Well, if I haven’t been in I’ve been out. I knew the minute 
ever you’d see this new suit and hat on me you’d start some- 
thing. (Mrs. FENNER laughs lightly with pained amusement.) 
You can laugh all you like, but that’s what’s the matter with 
you—I saw it in your face the minute I came into the room.” 

Ruth and her Aunt Olly also indulge in a few veiled pleas- 
antries. Aunt Olly is sure Ruth is thinner than she was, and 
Ruth can’t believe it, seeing she actually weighed 122 pounds 
last time she was on the scales. 

Aunt Olly can hardly credit that. It’s three pounds more than 
she weighs, or did weigh, the last time she was at Dr. Mc- 
Shanty’s office. Which, Mrs. Fenner is convinced, was not only 
a long time ago but was probably the time Ollie forgot to put 
both feet on the scales. 

Whatever she weighs or doesn’t weigh, Olly snaps back, she is 
far from well. She is still going to the doctor, and though he 
insists she is better than she was, the chances are she will have 
to keep on going to him for another six months at least. 

“He says I’m very much better,” admits Olly, “but I still have 
those shooting pains. And he says it’s a wonder I’m here at all, 
the way my eyes are. The first day I went in to him, the minute 
he looked at me, he said, ‘My, my, my, what ave you been do- 
ing to your eyes, Mrs. Kipax!’ ‘Why,’ I said, ‘nothing, par- 
ticularly, Doctor, that I know of; why?’ ‘Oh,’ he said, ‘you’ve 
been doing something, Mrs. Kipax,’ he said, ‘I don’t think I have 
ever looked into such tired eyes.’ So he sent me right over to 
Doctor Entwistle to have my glasses changed. And I think it’s 
helped my neuralgia a lot. I was telling him about May to-day, 
too; he said he’d like to see her some time when she gets back.” 


Mrs. FeENNER—I imagine she must be better, or we’d have 
heard something. 
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Orty—What do you think Cliff’ll do here,,Laura—about this 
house, I mean? 

Mrs. FENNER—I don’t know any more about what he’ll do 
than you do, Olly. 

Otty—I think he should break up. 

Mrs. FENNER—Cliffll never do that, Olly. 

Ox_ty—He might have to do it. 

Mrs. FENNER—He’s too fond of his own home. 

OL__ty—Well, he can’t very well have a home, Laura, if there 
isn’t some woman here to run it. 

Mrs. FENNER—He'll find some one. 

Ortty—I wish him luck; I’ve been trying for nearly a year to 
find some one, but you might just as well look for gold dollars. 

Mrs. FENNER (becoming very positive)—You know, if May 
were any good s/e’d turn in here and keep house for Cliff. 

Otty—May couldn’t keep house, Laura. 

Mrs. FENNER—She could learn; she’s not a child. If she 
were married she’d have to do it. 

Otty—Cliff wouldn’t want her to do it. 

Mrs. FENNER—That’s the whole trouble; he’s spoiled her. 
And every one of them has spoiled her from her grandmother 
down. They’ve made her think she was too good to do anything 
but sit in the parlor here and play the piano. And I’ve never 
heard her play anything yet that I knew what she was playing. 

O.tty—Lydy didn’t want her to do housework. 

Mrs. FENNER—I know she didn’t; I’ve heard her say so. 

Ortty—She wouldn’t let her wet her finger. 

Mrs. FENNER—Well, it might be better for her now if she’d 
Jet her do something once in a while. But, Cliff has spoiled her 
as much as her mother ever did. And I guess now that she’s 
through that school she’s been going to, the next we know he’ll 
be sending her to college. 

Orty—He’ll send her if she wants to go, I guess. 

Mrs. FENNER—And you may be sure she’ll want to go, 
too. She has no more idea what things cost than her mother had. 

Ortyv—Well, if he wants to spend his money that way, Laura, 
we can’t stop him. 

Mrs. FENNER—Well, I don’t think it’s fair, Olly. (Oxty 
makes a gesture of conditional surrender.) J know Vd hate like 
fury to ask him to send my daughter to college; and she’s his 
niece as well as May. 

Oty (powdering her nose)—Well, it isn’t exactly the same 
thing, Laura. 


Photo by White Studio, New York. 
“DAISY MAYME” 


“And now May has come rushing down the stairs, all excitement, 
ready to impart the gladsome tidings that Uncle Cliff has agreed to 
ask Daisy to stay on all the time.” 


(Jessie Busley and Madge Evans) 
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Mrs. FENNER—Why isn’t it? 

OxrLty—Why, May, has no father, dear, and Ruth has. 

Mrs. FENNER—It’d be all the same if she did have. 

OL_Lty—Well, somebody’s had to look out for her, Laura. 

Mrs. FENNER—I’m not talking about him looking out for her; 
he’s always done that. But I certainly don’t think it’s right for 
him to be squandering his money on her the way he does. It 
isn’t fair to himself. 

OLLy (rising)—Well, maybe he might as well be squandering 
it on her, Laura, as saving it for somebody else. 

Mrs. FENNER—He might need some of what he’s squander- 
ing later on. 


Olly has gone upstairs in search of slippers or something to 
change to so she may rest her tired feet, and Mrs. Fenner is 
surreptitiously trying on Olly’s new coat when Cliff arrives. 

“Cliff is a tall, bony man, with a good head and a good laugh. 
But, in repose there is something essentially wistful about him,— 
that unexpressed or unfulfilled something—that usually gets 
into the personality of a faithful son. His family had a profit- 
able hardware business for many years, but after the death of his 
parents he sold it out and began to dabble in real estate. And 
he has been successful. And kind of a good thing for everybody 
belonging to him.” 

He has come on ahead to open the house and bring in the suit- 
cases. The others stopped at the corner to get some things for 
dinner. It never occurred to him that any one might be there. 
Nor to May, either. But it was Miss Plunkett who suggested 
that probably they had better stop and get something. 

“Who is Miss Plunkett, Cliff?” 

“She’s a woman that May got acquainted with at the hotel 
down there. A good-natured kind of a woman. She certainly 
cheered May up a lot. We brought her with us.” 

“Does she live around here?” 

“No, she lives in Harrisburg; but nothin’ ’ud do May but she’d 
stop here for a few days on her way home. Two of these suit- 
cases belong to her. I'll have to wait until they get here to see 
where May wants to put her.” 

Hearty laughter at the gate heralds the arrival of May, who is 
pretty and blonde, and Miss Plunkett. 

“Daisy Mayme Plunkett is one of those women that is usually 
described by men as ‘a card.’ A quick little body, with a bright 
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face and good teeth and an enormous amount of energy. She 
is perfectly at home dragging down boxes of notions from the 
shelves of her dry goods store in Harrisburg, and she can wrap 
up a package while you’d wink. And she’s held her own too long 
with the lingerie salesmen not to be smart. Naturally, her famili- 
arity with the fashion magazines has developed in her a certain 
amount of style; and as her business has grown, she has been 
able to afford some of the creations, at wholesale.” 

Daisy and May come in laden with bundles, making a joke of 
their shopping, only to learn that their preparations were all un- 
necessary. Aunt Laura and Aunt Olly and Cousin Ruth are all 
there and dinner is nearly ready. 

At the moment the aunts are scattered powdering their noses 
to receive the company. Which gives May a chance to show 
Miss Plunkett about downstairs and to adjust herself to the shock 
of coming home for the first time without finding her mother 
there. 

The diplomatically forced gayety of Miss Plunkett helps May 
over this emotional crisis. She loves old homes, such as this of 
the Mettingers, Miss Plunkett enthuses. Loves the yard and the 
trees, too. And she is going to have a fine visit helping May get 
started with her housekeeping. 


Miss Prunxett—Well, just watch me, dear, for the next week 
or so; I love to keep house. We'll have a grand time. (She 
laughs and May tries to reflect it.) Say, listen, dear—is this 
the Aunt Laura that you were telling me about,—that you don’t 
like? 

May—yYes. She doesn’t like me, either. She only came over 
here to-day for fear she’d miss something. 

Miss PLUNKETT—Ruth’s her daughter, isn’t she? 

May—Yes, and she’s as stingy as she can be. 

Miss PLUNKETT—Well, the one J want to see is your Aunt 
Olly. (They both laugh, and Miss PLunxetr turns and goes 
towards the windows at the back.) 

May (following her, with a glance toward the right door and 
the stairs)—You’'ll see her. 

Miss PLrunkett—I’m dying to get a peek at Olly. 

May—Don’t get her telling you about her ailments— 

Miss PLUNKETT (raising the shades in the right alcove win- 
dow)—Not a chance, darling, not to me. 

May—She has everything that was ever heard of. 
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Miss PLUNKETT—She won’t tell it to me; I have to listen to 
enough of that in Harrisburg. 

May—And I don’t think there’s a thing the matter with her. 

Miss PLUNKETT (coming briskly out of the right alcove and 
into the left one to raise the shades)—Of course there isn’t. 

May—For she’s everlastingly on the go. 

Miss PLUNKETT—Hasn’t she any children? 

May—No. 

Miss PLuNKETT—Don’t you think we ought to put these 
shades up, dear? 

May—Yes, put them up. 

Miss PLUNKETT—Let in some of that grand sunlight. 

RutH (entering from the right)—Hello, May. 

May (giving her her hand)—Oh, hello, Ruth. 

RutH—Glad to see you back again. 

May—tThanks. 

Rutu—Are you feeling better? 

May—Yes, I feel ever so much better, thank you. 

RutH—Mama'll be right in; we were getting the dinner out 
there. 

May—Isn’t that nice of you? Miss Plunkett and I were all 
ready to get our own. (They laugh.) This is Miss Plunkett, 
Ruth. 

RutH-—How do you do? 

Miss Prunxett (shaking hands)—RHiello, darling. 

May—My cousin, Miss Fenner. 

RutH—Did you have a nice ride up? 

Miss PLUNKETT—Too long for me. 

May—Miss Plunkett doesn’t like automobiles. 

RutH—You don’t? 

Miss PLUNKETT—I can’t see sitting still for three hours at a 
stretch. 

RutH—Oh, I could spend the rest of my life in an automobile. 

Miss PLUNKETT—I’d rather be walking. 

May—Did it take us three hours, Daisy? 

Miss PLUNKETT—Just about; we left there around three. 

Curr (entering)—How do you think the patient looks, Ruth? 

RutH—Why, I think she looks wonderful. 

Cuirrr—You’d think so if you’d seen her when I left her down 
there. (Oxty appears on the stairs, with her hat on.) 

May—Hello, Aunt Olly. 

Otty (on the bottom step)—Have the dead arisen? 

CuirrF—What do you think of her now? 
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Oxtty—Come here till I see you, dear. 

Cuirrr—I think we can thank you for a lot of this, Miss 
Plunkett. 

Miss PrunKett—We had a lot of fun. (She whispers some- 
thing to Curr and they both laugh convulsively.) 

Oxtty—Why, my dear, you’re transformed—I’d hardly know 
you. 

May—I feel fine. 

O.try—But, you know, I think you’re a wretch, and I think 
your Uncle Cliff is a brute— (Curr stops laughing abruptly.) 

Cirrr—What! 

O1ry—For we haven’t had even a card from either of you. 

Cirrr—She’s been having too good a time I guess. 

May (turning towards Miss PLuNKETT)—This is my friend, 
Aunt Olly. 

Ortty—Oh, I’m so delighted to meet you, Miss Plunkett. 

Miss PrunkETt—How do you do? 

Ciirr—Miss Plunkett’s the lady that’s been looking after May 
down there. 

Oxtty—Well, I’m sure you must have some miraculous power, 
Miss Plunkett, for I’d hardly know her. 

Miss Prunxett—lI think it was the air down there. 

Ortty—Oh, it must have been something more than that; for 
I’ve been to Atlantic City any number of times for poor health; 
(May glances at Rut) and it’s never done me a bit of good. 

Curr (fo Mrs. FENNER, who has just entered without her 
apron)—This is Miss Plunkett, Laura. 

Mrs. FENNER (bowing coldly)—How do you do? 

Miss PLUNKETT—How do you do? 

Cuirr—The lady that May’s been going around with at the 
shore. 

Mrs. FENNER—I suppose I’m a sight, Miss Plunkett, but we’ve 
been going like the Gold Dust Twins here all day. 

Crirr—We thought we’d all have to pitch in and get our own 
dinner. 

Mrs. FENNER—No, Ruth and I tended to that. 

Crirr—Well, that’s fine. How soon will dinner be ready, 
Laura? 

Mrs. FENNER—In about ten minutes; I just have to wait for 
a couple of things. 


Having found out that Miss Plunkett is to have the front 
room, Cliff and May and their guest load themselves with suit 
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cases and start up the stairs, laughing and making sport of their 
loads and of each other. Miss Plunkett and Cliff are particu- 
larly hilarious, what with her giving him a push or two to help 
him along with his burdens. 

At a deft signal from Mrs. Fenner Ruth hurries after them. 
Now Mrs. Fenner can hardly wait to express to Olly her opinion 
of the situation and of Miss Plunkett’s intrusion. 

She resents particularly the bursts of laughter that have fol- 
lowed her appearance in the house—laughter, with every window 
open and probably neighbors passing to hear it—laughter, in a 
house where there’d been a funeral only a month ago! 

“Miss Plunkett certainly must be a great joker to make you 
all laugh so,” ventures Mrs. Fenner; “especially Cliff. I don’t 
think I’ve ever heard him laugh that way before in my life.” 

“Well, she seems a very good-natured kind of person, Laura.” 

“T know all about what kind of person she is, Olly—you don’t 
have to tell me one solitary thing about her; all I had to do was 
look at her. (There is a general laugh from upstairs.) She’s got 
them going again. (Closer to Otty.) And she’s going to stay 
here for a while; you know that, don’t you?” 


Ortty—How do you know she is? 

Mrs. FENNER—Cliff told me so. You saw him take her suit 
cases upstairs, didn’t you? 

Otrty—But I thought maybe she was just staying over night 
here, on her way home. 

Mrs. FENNER—That one has no more home, Olly, than a tom- 
cat. Couldn’t you tell that by looking at her? 

Ortty—Well, they must have invited her here, Laura. 

Mrs. FENNER—May invited her; and that’s enough for Cliff. 
And she probably fixed it so that they couldn’t get out of inviting 
her. But even if they did, that’s no excuse for her accepting it; 
women that have homes are not taking people up on every invita- 
tion that’s made them. And what’s she doing at Atlantic City 
at this time of year in the first place; it isn’t vacation time; and 
she’s certainly not sick. 

Ortty—How long is she going to stay here? 

Mrs. FENNER—From now on, if she can manage it; remember 
what I’m telling you. (Oxty looks at her blankly.) You heard 
her call him Cliff, didn’t you?—and she’s known him about four 
days, for he only left here last Tuesday. That’s the kind she 
is—doesn’t lose any time. You know, the woods are full of 
women like her, Olly,—that hang around fashionable hotels, with 
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their ear to the ground. And May has very likely been talking 
her head off to her down there about the way things are around 
here, and she’s wise enough to see the way the land lays. She 
figures that there’s a nice home on the verge of being broken 
up here, and she’s decided to step in and stop it. 

Oxrty—I don’t think Cliffll ever marry anybody now, Laura. 

Mrs. FeENNER—He wouldn’t have to marry her at all,—she 
could marry him. 

Otty—But I don’t think he has any such idea in his head, 
Laura. 

Mrs. FENNER—Well, we’ve got to keep er from putting it 
there. 

OLtty—Well, I don’t know how you're going to do it, dear. 

Mrs. FENNER—Well, it’ll certainly never be done by standing 
around laughing at everything she says. 

Ox_ty—I mean if Cliff wants to marry some time, Laura, we 
certainly can’t stop him. 

Mrs. FENNER—We can stop her. 

Orty—But, why should we, Laura? 

Mrs. FENNER—Because I don’t think he should marry. 

Ortty—Not if he wants to? 

Mrs. FENNER—Not at his age. 

Ortty—Why, Cliff isn’t old! 

Mrs. FENNER—He’s old enough to have married long ago, if 
he intended to marry. 

Ox_Lty—But, how could he, Laura? 

Mrs. FENNER—Others have done it, haven’t they? 

Orty—But a lot of them have walked away and left their 
mothers and widowed sisters to shift for themselves, too, Laura; 
don’t forget that; and Cliff didn’t. He stayed right here till the 
day Mother died; and then he had Lydy and May on his hands. 
And he’s been very good to us, in the bargain. I know he has to 
me,—and I guess he’s been just as good to you. (Mrs. FENNER 
gives her alook.) So that I think that now that he’s in a position 
to marry, if he wants to,—of course he probably hasn’t any such 
idea in his head at all, but if he should have,—I think we’re the 
last two in the world that should attempt to interfere with it. 

Mrs. FENNER—I wouldn’t attempt to interfere with it, but I 
certainly wouldn’t want it to be somebody from Harrisburg. Let 
it be somebody that people know something about. (She lowers 
the shades in the right alcove window.) 

Or.ty—lIs that where she’s from, Harrisburg? 

Mrs, FENNER (after a glance toward the stairs)—That’s what 
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she told them. But I guess she’s from wherever the last place 
was that she was invited. 

Oxty—I wonder what she does for a living. 

Mrs. FENNER—Just what she’s doing now; you can take my 
word for it. For if she had any occupation she couldn’t be galli- 
vanting all over the country at this time of the year. (There is 
a general laugh from upstairs. She turns and looks darkly in 
the direction of the stairway.) I love this house; I’ve always 
loved it; and it would just about break my heart to see some 
strange woman come into it; especially one that wasn’t worthy 
of it. (Turning sharply to Otty.) That’s the reason I let both 
those housekeepers that have been here see that I was up to their 
tricks. I’m just as positive as I am that I’m standing here that 
both of those women had made up their minds that they were 
going to marry Cliff; particularly that Polish one, with the good 
color. And this one upstairs has made up her mind to do the 
same thing. 

O.tLty—Now, you may be entirely mistaken, Laura. 

Mrs. FENNER—Oh, don’t be so soft, Olly. (There ts a gen- 
eral laugh from upstairs.) You ought to know the way women 
figure as well as I do. Why do you suppose she came here at all, 
—when she knew there wasn’t even a woman here to make her a 
cup of tea?—for they stopped at the corner to buy some food 
on the way up. But she made up her mind she’d make her own 
tea; and his, too. 

Orty—Such an idea may never have entered the woman’s 
head, Laura. 

Mrs, FENNER—Well, we must see to it that it doesn’t enter it. 

OLty—Well, we’d better not see too hard, Laura, for it might 
have just the opposite effect,— (Laura looks at her)—and put the 
idea into her head. 

Mrs. FENNER—We don’t have to do anything at all: only 
don’t let her think we’re dying about having her here; and if 
she’s as sharp as I think she is, she’ll take the hint and go. 


Another thing that distresses Mrs. Fenner is the dress May is 
wearing. Evidently she bought herself a light dress in Atlantic 
City and she certainly should be wearing black, like Ruth and 
the rest of them, even if she is only 17. No doubt Miss Plunkett 
is responsible for the light dress, too. And she'll be responsible 
for a lot more if one of them does not stay around and keep an 
eye on her. It is Mrs. Fenner’s idea that Olly should stay at 
Cliffs over the week-end, seeing her husband is away playing 
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in a golf tournament. That will give Mrs. Fenner time to ar- 
range things at home so she can come over and stay the rest of 
the time. ' 

Miss Plunkett will certainly have to be watched by one or the 
other of them. Look at the way she pushed Cliff when he had 
the suit-cases in his hands. Like as not she will be throwing 
her arms around him the next thing. And probably Cliff would 
think that was funny, too. Men are all alike. 

Charlie Snyder drops in to see if Ruth is there. Charlie is 
Ruth’s young man, but his chief excuse for calling at the mo- 
ment is to say hello to Cliff and May. 

When Miss Plunkett comes she insists on adding somewhat to 
Charlie’s embarrassment by accusing him of being May’s beau, 
which May quickly denies. May hasn’t any beau. Never has 
had. She may have her eye on one or two, but none of them is 
her beau. 

“T didn’t know there was a fellow in the world until I was 25,” 
laughingly admits Miss Plunkett, “and after that they didn’t 
know I was in the world.” 

She’s glad Charlie is somebody’s beau, with all that grand curly 
hair of his, which she would run her fingers through if Charlie 
hadn’t ducked away from her. Miss Plunkett is putting up the 
shades Mrs. Fenner has carefully put down so she can get a 
better look at Charlie when through the window she notices old 
Mr. Filoon sprinkling the lawn next door. 

Being a community character and the “funniest old dodo” she 
has ever set eyes on, Filoon amuses Miss Plunkett greatly. She 
simply can’t resist the impulse to go out on the porch and get a 
better look at him. Although they warn her that old Filoon is 
just as apt to turn the hose on her as not, she is soon in gay 
conversation with him from the porch, her voice, raised to over- 
come his deafness, carrying plainly through the windows. 

Such actions, Olly and Laura are agreed, indicate that Miss 
Plunkett must be a little crazy. Just making a show of herself, 
that’s what she’s doing. And dinner’s waiting. 

Finally Miss Plunkett comes running back from the porch, 
still greatly amused by her conversation with the amusing neigh- 
bor. He’s not only a funny, but a nice old dodo as well. 


Ciirr—I think you made a hit with him, Daisy. 

Miss PLunkerr—Oh, I think he’s grand; I’m crazy about 
him. Did you see his hat, Olly? 

Otty—Yes, I’ve seen it many times, Miss Plunkett. 
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Miss PLunxert—lIt looks exactly like a rowboat turned up- 
side down on his head. 

Orty—lI’ve seen it. (Miss Prunxert looks out again and 
laughs.) 

Ciirr—He’s had that hat since I was a kid. 

Oxtty—You’d better not let him hear you laughing at him, 
Miss Plunkett; he’s a very wicked old man. 

Miss PLUNKETT (turning to OLtty)—Oh, I think he’s grand. 

O..ty—I was talking to him out there one evening and he de- 
liberately turned the hose on me. (They all laugh.) Well, you 
needn’t laugh, for he did. 

CuirF—I don’t think he can see very well, Olly. 

OrLty—Oh, he can see—a great deal more than he pretends. 

Miss PLunxett—Maybe he was flirting with you, Olly. 

OrLty—Well, if he was, he was wasting his time; for I don’t 
like old men. And I told him so at the time, too. 

Mrs. FENNER (in the right door)—This dinner’ll be cold un- 
less some of you come in here and eat it. 

Cuirrr—Come right along, Laura. 

Mrs. FENNER—Come on here, Ruth—what are you waiting 
for? 

Curr (offering Miss PLUNKETT his arm)—Are you ready, 
Miss Plunkett, and May? 

Miss PLUNKETT—Lead me right in, Cliff; I’ m nearly starved. 

RutH (to SNyDER)—Come on, Charlie. 

Ciirr—You’ve got to go some to beat me. (Mrs. FENNER 
lowers the shade on the lower left window.) 

Miss Prunxett—We look like a wedding, going in this way. 

Mrs. FENNER (in @ suppressed rage)—Put down those shades, 
Olly. (But Oxty is frozen to the spot.) 

Curr (indicating Ruta and SNyYDER)—There go the brides- 
maid and the best man ahead of us there. 

Miss PLUNKETT (turning back)—Come on here, May, you’ve 
got to be the flower girl. 

May (following the procession)—I haven’t got any flowers. 

Miss PLUNKETT—You won’t need them at my wedding, dear; 
it'll be one of those “Please omit flowers” affairs. (May laughs.) 
Come on here, Laura and Olly; you two can be the matrons of 
honor. (The curtain commences to descend slowly. Miss Piun- 
KETT turns, laughing, back to Curr and they go out together.) 
Got to do this thing right you know; it’s the nearest to it Ill 
ever come, I guess. (May reaches the door, and, with a glance 
back at her two aunts, who are still glaring narrowly after Miss 
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PLUNKETT, goes out. Muss PLUNKETT’s voice dies away in a 
laugh. Oxty looks at Mrs. FENNER, their eyes meet, and OLLY 
breaks down, burying her face in her hands.) 

Mrs. FENNER (with a quick, impatient gesture)—Now, don’t 
start that, in front of Cliff— Come out here and get your din- 
ner. (Oxty hobbles after her, touching her eyes.) 

The curtain falls. 


AG Tt 


It is an hour later. Dinner is over. Evidently it has not been 
an altogether happy meal. May, flouncing out of the dining- 
room, glares back resentfully and hurries up the stairs as though 
she had had about all she could stand of that party. 

Ruth and Charlie Snyder are next to leave the table, seeking 
some measure of privacy. It is the first chance they have had 
to discuss their own affairs. Ruth and Charlie are engaged to 
be married, it now appears, and they are hopeful that when they 
pass that news on to Uncle Cliff that he will do something about 
one of a group of houses he is building for speculation purposes. 

Ruth thinks Charlie should speak to Uncle Cliff to-night. 
There is only one single house left and that is the one they would 
like very much to have if they can get it. It may be just a hint 
or two will be all that Uncle Cliff will need. 

Charlie is not very good at hinting. And Uncle Cliff is not 
particularly apt at taking a hint. As a result there is a great 
deal of fencing with no tangible results between them when Cliff 
comes in. Charlie admires the houses and Uncle Cliff is pleased 
that he does. Charlie notices that most of them have been sold 
and Uncle Cliff is glad to report that his observation is correct. 
Charlie thinks perhaps he would be interested in getting hold 
of the single house, seeing Ruth and he are to be married and 
Ruth seems to have her heart set on that particular location. 
And Uncle Cliff is ready to entertain any proposition Charlie 
may like to make— 

At which crisis Daisy Plunkett breaks in upon the conversa- 
tion. She has been trying to edge her way into the dish-washing 
and drying sections in the kitchen, she reports, but the women 
won’t let her do a thing. Cliff thinks that perhaps she would 
like to take a ride through the park with the rest of them, but 
Miss Plunkett has had enough riding for the present. So has 
Cliff. Let Charlie Snyder take them. They can drop Olly at 
her home. As for Cliff, he will stay home and keep Miss Plun- 
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kett company, though she assures him she will not get lonesome. 
If she does she can talk to herself, a practice he smilingly warns 
her against. 

“You know what people say about people who talk to them- 
selves, don’t you, Daisy?’ queries Cliff. 

“I guess they say it about me, anyway,” answers Daisy; “so 
I might as well enjoy the privileges of my reputation. (They 
all laugh. Miss PLUNKETT strikes a couple of chords on the 
piano, CuiFF sits down and SNYDER goes out. Then Miss PLun- 
KETT rests her elbow on the keyboard and turns to CutFF.) 
You know it’s a funny thing, though, Cliff,—people think you’re 
crazy any more if you laugh. (He is amused.) ‘That’s a posi- 
tive fact. I catch people looking at me all the time as though 
I didn’t have a grain of sense. I know your sister Laura here 
thinks I’m completely gone. (Currr /aughs.) And Olly thinks I 
never was here. (Curr laughs again.) But, I should worry. 
(She strikes a rather ambitious chord on the piano.) Anytime 
IT can’t laugh, I want to call it a day. (Turning to Cu1FF.) 
What else is there to it, Cliff, if you don’t get a laugh?” 

“Not much, I guess, Daisy.” 

“There’s nothing at all that I can see. Going around with one 
of those faces that looks as though it got caught in a wringer. 
(He laughs hard and low.) Not me. Give me liberty or give 
me laughs. And you can have the liberty.” 

A moment later, however, Miss Plunkett grows serious despite 
her philosophy of laughter. Secing Cliff sitting there, quietly 
smoking, suggests to her that he never has played very much at 
anything. Life has been pretty much of a slavish business to 
him. And why? What is he slaving for? To leave what he 
may accumulate to a lot of relatives when the fight is over? 


Miss PLunxett—You know I can’t quite picture you as a 
boy, Cliff. 

Criirr—How is that, Daisy? 

Miss PLunxett—I don’t know; somehow or another, you look 
to me like a man that’s never had very much fun. 

Cr1rr—Oh, I’ve had some pretty good times, Daisy. 

Miss Prunxett—Not many, I'll bet. 

Cu1rrF—No, not so many; but I expect to have a few before I 
finish up. 

Miss PLunKETT—Well, you'd better start in, Cliff, while you’re 
young enough to appreciate it. 

Currr—l’m not any spring chicken now, Daisy. 
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Miss PLuNKETT—You’ve got a few good years ahead of you. 
And I hope you'll use them, Cliff. (She looks out and away off.) 
It seems to me we’re young such a short time and old so long. 

CrirFr—lIt isn’t always so easy to do just what you want to do 
in this world, Daisy. 

Miss PLuNKETI—No, but I think a lot of us could do it 
oftener than we do. 

Ciirr—It seems to me that it’s always been necessary for 
somebody to stand by around here. Somebody had to look after 
my mother after the girls went. And I knew that the dread of 
my mother’s life was that I’d bring a daughter-in-law in to her. 
And by the time she went, there were May and her mother here. 

Miss PLuNKETT—Well, things happen that way sometimes for 
people, Cliff. But I think it’s a terrible thing to let yourself be 
cheated out of life. Of course, it’s all right to do the right 
thing by people, but be sure you do the right thing by yourself 
while you’re at it. Because half the time they don’t appreciate 
it. And then where do you get off? Just a funny old bird that 
never married. Good picking for them, if you happen to have 
a few dollars. I’ve been through it all, Cliff; nobody can tell 
me anything about it. It was a great joke at home whenever a 
fellow looked at me. They used to laugh me out of it. One of 
those eldest daughter things. I wasn’t supposed to marry; I 
was needed at home, to wait on the rest of them. But the min- 
ute they took a notion to go,—try and stop them. The last of 
them went about four years ago and left me nice and flat, out 
in the alley—at thirty-five years of age—without a home or a 
job. A couple of them offered me a home, but because I wouldn’t 
let their kids kick me in the shins and say nothing, I was just a 
cranky old maid. And their mothers thought it was funny. So 
I dropped them all cold after a bit and started a little store. 
Dry goods and notions—mostly notions. I didn’t know how to 
do anything else—but housework. But it turned out all right, 
thank God! [I have a nice little business now; and my own 
dollar. And that’s the way I’m going to stay, too. And they’ve 
all been eating out of my hand ever since. And believe me, they 
don’t eat anything out of my hand unless they earn it, either. So 
much for so much. Any time any of them want anything out of 
me, they come right down to my store and work for it. And it’s 
been the making of a couple of them. (She folds her arms and 
rocks back and forth, narrowing her eyes shrewdly. Evidently 
the chair annoys her, for she glances at the side of it disapprov- 
ingly and then gets up.) This chair is too much of a lady for 
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me; I think I'll play the piano some more. (She moves up the 
middle of the room towards the piano, fluttering the fingers of 
her right hand towards Curr, as though running a scale. He 
leans Ee on his knees, looking critically at the tip of the 
cigar. 

Ciirr—Are you sorry you didn’t marry, Daisy? 

Miss PLUNKETT—Sometimes. ... Although if I had I 
wouldn’t know as much as I know now. Of course I might have 
been happier, but I think it’s better to be wise than happy: be- 
cause if you’re wise you’ve always got something; and if you’re 
just happy,—you haven’t. (She sits down at the piano.) Be- 
sides, I think if you’re going to marry, you should do it when 
you’re young;—-go through the hard days together; then there’ll 
be something to keep you together when the good ones come. 
(She touches the keys moodily. There is a pause, and then 
Mrs. FENNER comes in from the right, drying a glass pitcher. 
She stops just inside the door and shifts her eyes from one to 
the other.) 

CiirF—Want to go for a ride, Laura? 

Mrs. FENNER—No, thanks, there’s too much to be done out 
here. 

Miss PLUNKETT—1’ll do the dishes for you, Laura, if you want 
to go. 

Mrs. FENNER—No, you won’t, now, Miss Plunkett; I told 
you I would not allow that. 

Miss PLUNKETT—Well, you see they’re all leaving you flat, so 
it’s your own fault if you have to do them all yourself. 

Mrs. FeENNER—Well, I’m used to being left flat, as you say, 
Miss Plunkett. 

Miss PLUNKETT (moving to the middle of the room)—-So am 
I, Laura; you’ve got nothing on me. I’ve been left flat so many 
times that I’m all flattened out. (She laughs to Curr, and he 
reflects it.) Don’t have to diet or exercise or anything. (She 
laughs again and turns to Mrs. FENNER.) But not any more; 
you can put that down in the book—not if I see it coming. Oh, 
no. Anybody shows any signs of leaving me flat, I beat them to 
it. Ain’t that right, Cliff? 

Crirr—That’s the right idea, Daisy, if you can do it. 

Miss PLunKETT—You can do it; but you’ve got to get over 
all your illusions first—especially your illusions about your own 
people. (Ske looks at Cuir¥, and then shifts her eyes to Mrs. 
FENNER.) That’s what I had to do. (Standing at Ciirr’s right 
shoulder.) And I’ve been a happy woman ever since. Ever 
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since I woke up to the fact that they'll let the willing horse pull 
the load. 


Mrs. Fenner suggests that Miss Plunkett join the others for 
the ride, but Daisy is firm in her refusal. She is going to stay 
at home and vamp Cliff. She never has tried to vamp anybody 
before and she is eager to see how good she is at it. He may 
be as innocent as he looks, but the chances are strong that he 
is one of those wise old birds who knows all the tricks. Probably 
ten years ago Cliff used to be a regular Atlantic City sheik. Look 
at all the nice hair he used to have! 

Now Cliff and Mrs. Fenner are outside seeing the party off. 
“Miss Plunkett moves up to the windows at the back and looks 
out keenly. Then she turns away, with a bitter little sound of 
amusement to herself, and moves to the piano. Upon reaching 
the piano she laughs hard and strikes the keyboard three times 
with both hands as though giving vent to some devilish amuse- 
ment in herself. Then she straightens up and laughs heartily, 
sinking against the piano finally. When she has finished her 
laughter, she starts picking notes on the keyboard. Mrs. Fenner 
comes in, closes the door, picks up the pitcher and towel, and, 
with a narrow look toward Miss Plunkett, goes towards the right 
door.” 


Mrs. FENNER—I thought you’d gone upstairs, Miss Plunkett. 
Miss PLUNKETT—No, I’m taking a music lesson here. 

Mrs. FENNER—I’m sorry to tell you, Miss Plunkett, but the 
piano is supposed to be closed. You know we had a death in 
this house only a month ago. 

Miss PLUNKETT (quietly)—How long are you going to close 
it for? 

Mrs. FENNER—Why, it’s customary to close it for a year. 
Miss PLUNKETT—That’s a thing I could never see any sense 
to,—closing up a piano for a whole year. 

Mrs. FENNER (going up to close the piano)—Well, I don’t 
think it would sound very nice to hear music coming from a 
house where there’d been a funeral within a month. 

Miss Prunxett—There’s nothing the matter with music, 
Laura, if it’s the right kind. They have music at funerals. 
Mrs. FENNER—Well, of course, one has to consider other peo- 
ple occasionally in this world, Miss Plunkett. 

Miss PLrunxett—I know all about considering other people, 
Laura;—that’s the reason I think it’s silly. 
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Mrs. FENNER (settling the piano scarf)—The neighbors would 
certainly have a very fine impression of this family, I must say. 
Miss PLuNkETT—That shouldn’t worry you a lot, Laura;— 
they’re not your neighbors. 

Mrs. FENNER—It was my sister that died, Miss Plunkett. 
Miss PLunxett—That shouldn’t worry you much either— 
Mrs. FENNER (stonily)—Well, I happen to be one of the kind 
that it does worry. 

Miss PLUNKETT—May told me at Atlantic City that you 
didn’t speak to your sister for nearly four years before she died— 
(Turning slowly and looking directly at Mrs. FENNER.) Why 
should you go into such heavy mourning? 

Mrs. FENNER (Starting for the door)—Well, the piano is to 
be closed, whether it meets with your approval or not. 

Miss PLuNKEett—Close it up, Laura— 

Mrs. FENNER (going out)—-And I wish you’d remember it. 

Miss Prunxett—I can’t play on it, anyway. (There is a 
slight pause, and then Mrs. FENNER comes in again.) 

Mrs. FENNER—And I also wish you’d remember, Miss Plun- 
kett, that my name is Mrs. Fenner. (Miss PLUNKETT turns 
quietly and looks at her, steadily.) Ym not in the habit my- 
self of calling people I’ve known only a couple of hours by their 
first names, and I don’t expect them to call me by mine. 

Miss Prunxett—Now, do you think it’s necessary, Laura, 
for you to tell me what your name is. 

Mrs. FENNER—Well, evidently you don’t know it. 

Miss PLUNKETT—I know it better than I know my own. 

Mrs. FENNER—Well, then, I wish you’d use it, if you do. 

Miss Prunxett—I might do more than that for you, Laura, 
if you’re dumb enough to drive me to it. Tl spell your name 
out for you here sometime—backwards;—and right in front of 
your brother too. (There is a slight pause.) 

Mrs. FENNER—Have you come here to make trouble in this 
family, Miss Plunkett? 

Miss PLUNKETT—NoO, I’ll leave that to you; you’re good at 
that. But I’ll see to it that you don’t make any trouble for 
me, while yowre about it. This is not your house, and I’ve been 
invited here for a week. And my name is Daisy Mayme Plun- 
kett; and I’m going to plunk right here till my week is up (she 
moves to the stairs, holding Mrs. FENNER’S eye) unless your 
brother lets me see that he doesn’t want me here. 


Cliff has been to the corner to get the evening paper, but he 
has little chance to read it. Mrs. Fenner is too insistent upon 
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carrying to him her campaign against certain intruders in the 
home. She is surprised, she frankly admits, that Miss Plunkett 
decided to come home with Cliff and May if she understood as 
thoroughly as he insists she did that there would be the house- 
work to do. And she refuses to believe, as Cliff believes, that 
Daisy not only expected to pitch in and help, but that she really 
wants to. Not only to give May a hand, but to help cheer her 
up through her first weeks at home. 

If that is the case, Mrs. Fenner submits, May should have 
discouraged in place of encouraging Miss Plunkett. She should 
have known that Cliff’s sisters would never allow a perfect 
stranger on a visit to do housework. Of course, as she was 
saying to Olly before dinner, they would have to make some 
arrangement so one of them could take over the management 
of the house until Cliff can get some one. 

Furthermore, notwithstanding Cliff’s fixed belief that Miss 
Plunkett would not have come if she had not wanted to, and 
that she and May can get along fine with the work without any 
help from either Olly or Laura, Mrs. Fenner is convinced that 
he should say something to Miss Plunkett that will show her 
he does not want her to inconvenience herself out of considera- 
tion for May. Of course he can suit himself, but— 

May has no confidence in her Aunt Laura’s sudden interest 
in her and in the house, she tells her Uncle Cliff at the first op- 
portunity. And she certainly hopes neither of her aunts is going 
to stay with them all week. What fun could she and Daisy have 
knowing their every move was being watched? ‘That’s what 
Olly and Laura had been doing—that and giving Daisy dirty 
looks in the hope she will get her feelings hurt and leave. May 
was embarrassed to death at the dinner table. Cliff insists he 
didn’t see his sisters do anything. What were they doing? 

“Why, the looks they were giving each other every time Daisy 
said anything to you,” explains May. “That’s the reason Daisy 
was laughing so much. And the way Aunt Laura was talking 
that time about it being necessary for one of them to be over 
here all the time to take care of you. I simply couldn’t eat my 
dinner,—that was the reason I went upstairs.” 

When Miss Plunkett comes down stairs she laughingly con- 
firms the report of the dirty looks. She has never seen so many 
kinds in her life. They range all the way from black to pale 
Bes But she doesn’t mind. Still Cliff can’t believe they are 
right. 
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Ciurrr—Why, your Aunt Laura was saying to me here just 
before you came down that I ought to say something to Daisy 
about not inconveniencing herself—(May looks at Datsy.) She 
said she thought you were just staying here out of consideration 
for May. 

Miss PLUNKETT—That’s the best thing I’ve heard yet. 

CrirrrF—No, I mean she was afraid that perhaps May had 
played on your sympathies by telling you that there was nobody 
here to do anything; (Daisy turns and looks at him, steadily) 
and she said she thought I ought to tell you not to let that in- 
fluence you, if you had a house or a business of your own to 
attend to—You see what I mean, don’t you, Daisy? 

Miss PLunKetr—Sure, J see what you mean. 

May—Daisy was going to stay down at Atlantic City another 
week, anyway, weren’t you, Daisy? 

Miss PLuNKEtTT—Yes, I don’t have to go home at any certain 
time. 

CrirFrr—Well, that’s what she meant, Daisy. (May gives him 
a pitying look.) And I guess the looks that May imagines she 
saw were simply Laura’s and Olly’s embarrassment that you 
might think that they expected you to do any housework around 
here. (Miss Prunxett laughs lighily.) 

Miss PLuNkEtTT—Oh, that’s all right, Cliff, I don’t mind. I 
didn’t come here to visit them anyway; I came to visit May. 

Ciirr—Well, I want you to feel that you’re more than wel- 
come, Daisy. 

Miss Prunxett—I know I am, Cliff. 

Cuirrr—aAnd if you’ve gotten any other kind of an impression, 
I want to assure you it isn’t the right one. Anybody that’s here 
to visit May is here to visit me; and if Laura and Olly don’t 
want to put themselves out a bit to wait on us—they don’t have 
to; we can get along very nicely without them. May says that 
you two can get along yourselves till I get somebody. 

May—tThat’s what we wanted to do, isn’t it, Daisy? 

Miss PrunKxett—Sure; I wouldn’t have come at all if I’d 
thought anybody was going to have to wait on me. 

Crirr—Well, I don’t think your Aunt Laura understands that 
right, May; so if she says anything about it to you, you just tell 
her that that’s the way you’d like it to be. No use in dragging 
them back and forth over here when you’d rather do things for 
yourself. 

May—Do you want to go round and see those big trees at the 
back of the house, Daisy? 
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Miss Prunxetr—Grand! Id love to, darling. 

May—Do you want to go, Uncle Cliff? 

Crirr—Where are you going? 

May—Daisy wants to see the trees at the back of the house. 

Curr—sSure, Ill go with you. 

Miss PLunxetr—But before we go, May, Ill tell you what 
I wish you’d do for me. 

May—What? 

Miss PLuNKETT—Play me something on the piano. 

May (moving to the piano)—Certainly, dear. 

Miss PLuNKETT—Do you mind? 

May—lI’d love it, Daisy. 

Currr—May’ll play for you any time, Daisy; she likes to 
play. 
Miss PLUNKETT (with her eye on the right door)—I’d love to 
hear her play right now. 

Ciirr—she often plays for us here in the evening. 

Miss Prunkett—lI think Ill enjoy the trees better after I’ve 
heard her play. 

CuiirF—Play her something nice now, May. 

May—wWhat do you want me to play, Daisy? 

Miss PLunxett—I don’t care; just so it’s kind of nippy. 
(They laugh a litile.) Play me that piece you used to play for 
me at Atlantic. 

May—Berceuse? 

Miss PLunxett—Berceuse! The one with all the little doo- 
das in it. (May laughs.) 

Cuirr (lifting the shade in the alcove above May)—Have you 
got light enough there, May? 

May—TI think so. (She starts to play, Curr standing above 
her, watching her; and Miss PLUNKETT moves forward looking 
out through the right door, waiting for Mrs. FENNER. After sev- 
eral bars of the music, Mrs. FENNER enters hurriedly from the 
right and stands aghast, just inside the door, looking from one to 
the other. 

Miss PLUNKEtT (casually)—You’re just in time for the con- 
cert, Laura. 

Mrs, FeENNER—Is that you playing the piano, May? (May 
just raises her eyes and looks at her.) 

Miss PLunxEtt—I asked her to play something for me; I 
was feeling kind of romantic. 

Mrs. FeNNer—Isn’t the piano going to be closed, Cliff? 
(May stops playing, and looks at Curr.) 
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Crurrr—Why, I hadn’t thought about it at all, Laura, to tell 
you the truth. 

Mrs. FENNER—Well, I certainly think it ought to be closed 
for a while. 

May—lIt’s been closed for a month. 

Mrs. FENNER—But it’s customary to close a piano for a year, 
May, after a death in the family. 

May—Well, it can’t be closed for a year, Aunt Laura, for I 
have to practice, and Mama wouldn’t want me to stop that. 

Mrs. FENNER—The neighbors’ll certainly have a good opinion 
of us, Cliff. 

Cuirr (thoughtfully)—Well, I’m afraid we’ll have to leave 
that to May, Laura. (May looks straight at her aunt and re- 
sumes playing; and Mrs. FENNER shifts her eyes to Miss PLuN- 
KETT and looks at her with a smoldering bitterness. Miss PLuN- 
KETT, however, disregards it utierly, simply touching her necklace 
and looking away off, rather meekly. There is a terrific banging 
at the street door. May stops playing abruptly and Miss PLun- 
KETT whirls nervously and looks toward the door.) Holy Smoke! 

Miss PLuNKEtTt—I thought somebody was taking a shot at 
me. 


Chauncy Filoon, the nonagenarian neighbor, is calling. He has 
come to see “that young woman from Harrisburg,” seeing he 
has a few minutes before his bedtime. He goes to bed every 
night at 8, summer and winter, three hundred and sixty-five 
days in the year. 

Mr. Filoon has come over to talk with Miss Plunkett about 
Harrisburg. Hasn’t been there since 1882, when he went on the 
Lancaster County Letter Carriers’ excursion. ‘Use to raise a 
lot o’ hell in those days,” admits Chauncy, to the discomfiture 
of Olly and the amusement of the others. Nor is Olly’s interest 
in the visitor increased by his absent-minded habit of referring 
to her as “Mrs. Pickax” and “Mrs. Skipjack”? when he should 
very well know that her name is really Kipax. 

But it doesn’t matter much to Mr. Filoon what any of them 
thinks. He has come to talk to Miss Plunkett about Harris- 
burg. Never lived there. Lived in the city of Lancaster. 

“That’s where I was first married,” he recalls. “In the year 
1867. Two years after the War of the Rebellion. Fifty-nine 
years ago. I was turned thirty-two years of age. And if I live 
till the twenty-eighth day of this coming August, I'll be ninety- 
one.” 
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“That’s a very good age, Mr. Filoon.”’ 

“That’s right, so it is. A cat at that age won’t play with a 
whisk broom.” 

Yet Mr. Filoon enjoys reasonably good health. All but his 
legs. ‘“Won’t carry me nowhere,” he admits. “All shot to hell.” 

Outside of that he is as fit as a fiddle. 

He does not warm much to Laura Fenner when she comes in 
from the kitchen. Hasn’t seen her in many a day; remembers 
her when she used to swing on the gate; she must be getting 
along in years. He remembers Mrs. Phillips best of all, and 
liked her best. Likes May, too; thinks she ought to have a 
beau; thinks Cliff ought to be lookin’ around for a wife too, 
and not spend too much time lookin’. Here’s Miss Plunkett, 
for instance; nice young woman, all ready to step right in— 

There is much nervous laughter at the suggestion. ‘You 
mustn’t wish anything like that on him, Mr. Filoon,” warns 
Miss Plunkett. 

“Mustn’t waste time,” the old man rumbles on, as he gets up 
to go. “One woman’s good as another once you get used to her. 
I’ve had three of them and I’d have another if my legs’d carry 
me far enough to find her.” 

“Most people don’t think that way about marriage, Mr. 
Filoon,” ventures Cliff. 

“Shouldn’t think too much about marriage at all; just go and 
do it. Chances of it turnin’ out all right are just as good that 
way as if you thought of it from now till Kingdom Come.” 


Curr (opening the door)—Yes, I guess that’s so, Mr. Filoon. 

FiLoon—Just as good, just as good. Well, good-by, young 
woman. (He touches his hat.) 

Miss Prunxett—Good-by, Mr. Filoon. 

Fitoon—lI’ve got to get along; it’s gettin’ on to my bedtime. 

Miss PLuNkEetr—Come over again some time before I go. 
(Mrs. FENNER is distressed.) 

Fitoon (touching his hat again)—Thank you kindly, I will. 
(He beckons her closer to him.) And set your cap for this man 
here, young woman; (they all laugh) good steady man. 

Crirr—Now, you mustn’t be putting her up to any tricks, 
Mr. Filoon. 

FILoon (turning on him)—Yowl need a woman around here 
now to look after things. No use wastin’ time. (He raises his 
finger with a touch of solemnity.) If you don’t put somebody 
in, somebody’ll come in. That’s the way it goes. It’s a wife’s 
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place, and she might as well be in it. Good night to you all. 
(He goes out, followed by Curr.) 
May, Miss PLUNKETT, AND CuirrF (together)—Good night. 


He’s gone now, but Mrs. Fenner ventures to predict that it is 
not for long. They will probably have “that dreadful old man” 
as a steady thing, so long as Miss Plunkett is there. 

The idea does not distress May in the least. She is used to 
Mr. Filoon. He often used to visit them while her mother was 
alive; if her Aunt Laura never saw him it was because she was 
herself an infrequent visitor. And, for that matter, she doesn’t 
have to worry about seeing him again because there is no real 
reason why she should be there. May and her Uncle Cliff can 
get along quite nicely without any one’s help. Aunt Laura is no 
more needed now than she was at any time in the four years 
she did not set foot in the house while May’s mother was alive. 
As to that Mrs. Fenner insists that she had very good reasons for 
staying away. 


May—You make up reasons for things, Aunt Laura. 

Mrs. FENNER—Oh, I suppose you know all about it. 

May—I know what Mama told me. And she said you were 
mad because she and I were living in a better house than the 
one you and Ruth were living in. (Mrs. FENNER gives a litile 
deprecatory laugh.) When I asked Daisy up here I told her 
that we were going to wait on ourselves; and that’s the reason 
she came. And if I had known that you and Aunt Olly were 
going to be here, I wouldn’t have asked her. 

Mrs. FENNER (turning to her furiously)—Well, it’s too bad 
you didn’t know we were going to be here. 

May (taking Mrs. FENNER’s tone)—Well, I didn’t know it; 
and she’s here. And Uncle Cliff said that if you and Aunt Olly 
can’t wait on her without giving her a lot of funny looks that 
we can get along very nicely without you. 

Mrs. FENNER (slightly dismayed)—I don’t believe your Uncle 
Cliff said anything of the kind. 

Mav—Well, ask him, when he comes in, if he didn’t. 

Mrs. FENNER—And what did you say to your Uncle Cliff that 
made him say such a thing? 

May—lI told him about the way you and Aunt Olly were treat- 
ing Daisy. 

Mrs. FennEr—And what have we been doing to Daisy? 

Mayv—You’ve been doing everything you could to insult her. 
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Mrs. FENNER—What? 

May—Giving her a lot of funny looks; and the way you were 
looking at each other every time she spoke. 

Mrs. FENNER—Because we were embarrassed at the way she 
was Carrying on. 

May—She was only carrying on that way because of the way 
you two were acting. And you were acting that way before she 
started carrying on at all. You’ve been looking at each other 
ever since she came in that door; and Uncle Cliff says it’s got 
to be stopped. And he says that if Daisy and I want to wait 
on ourselves, that that’s the way it’s got to be. 

Miss PLUNKETT (from outside)—Are you coming, May? 

May (at door)—Yes, ’m coming, Daisy. 


She slams the door as she leaves the room. Mrs. Fenner is 
looking out the window after her when Olly comes down the 
stairs, quite evidently annoyed. She is back early from the ride 
through the park she had started on with Ruth and Charlie 
Snyder, she explains, because there had been no ride. They had 
left her at her home and understood very well they were to wait 
for her while she got her things. When she came out they were 
gone. They had, a neighbor told her, driven off the minute she 
was out of sight. Olly had had to come back on the trolley, and 
she is pretty mad. 

Mrs. Fenner is quite sure the children did not understand 
that they were to wait for Olly. Anyway, they have more im- 
portant things to consider now. May has said that Cliff has 
said that if they could not be a bit more civil to Miss Plunkett 
they could go home and stay there. Mrs. Fenner does not be- 
lieve he really said it, nor does Olly. May probably made it 
up. But Mrs. Fenner is going to find out. 

If he did say it, Olly snaps, she would not stay there a min- 
ute. Which, as her sister sees it, would be extremely foolish— 
to walk out and leave a clear field to Daisy Plunkett? 

But, Olly insists, after all it isn’t their house, and if Cliff wants 
Miss Plunkett there they certainly can’t put her out. No, but 
Hey can at least stay around and see what’s going on, counters 

aura. 


Otty (becoming extremely netiled)—I don’t know why Cliff 
should say a thing like that about me; J haven’t been doing any- 
thing to the woman. 
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Mrs. FENNER—Well, you’ve been doing as much as I’ve been 
doing, and he said it about me, too. 

OL_Lty—No, I have not been doing as much as you’ve been 
doing, Laura; (Mrs. FENNER turns upon her) now, don’t tell 
a lie. 

Mrs. FENNER—You haven’t been looking at her funny? 

Orty—I didn’t look at her funny till you looked at her funny. 

Mrs. FENNER (sitting down)—You looked at her just as 
funny as I did. 

OxtLty—lI wasn’t even in the room when the woman came in. 

Mrs. FENNER—Well, you looked at her when you came in. 

Ox_Lty—wWell, it was you that started to talk about her first, 
Laura; you must admit that. 

Mrs. FENNER—I know I did. 

Ortty—And I defended her. 

Mrs. FENNER—Well, why did you run over home for your 
things, then? 

OrLty—Because you told me to. (Mrs. FENNER makes a 
sound of contemptuous amusement, and OLLY starts to cry.) 
You got me all upset, saying that she’d come here to marry 
Cliff. 

Mrs. FENNER—And don’t you think that that’s what she did 
come here for? 

Oxrty—I don’t know whether she did or not. (Mrs. FENNER 
makes an impatient movement.) And you don’t either. And I 
said that when you first mentioned it. (Mrs. FENNER attempts 
to interrupt her but Oxty stops her.) I remember distinctly 
saying that the woman may not have any such idea in her head. 

Mrs. FENNER—Ho! 

Ortty—Well, even if she has, Laura, that is Cliff’s business and 
not ours. And if he doesn’t want us here, I think we’re very, 
very foolish to stay. 

Mrs. FENNER—Well, I’m going to stay, whether I’m foolish 
or not. 

Orty—Well, I’m not. 

Mrs. FENNER—Well, nobody’s holding you. 

Otty (touching her hair at the mirror)—I'm not in the habit 
of staying where I’m not wanted. And I think you’re very short- 
sighted, Laura, if you have any trouble with Cliff. I don’t think 
you can afford it any more than I can. 

Mrs. FENNER (indignantly)—You talk as though Cliff were 
keeping me. 
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OLLY (with great conviction)—He’s helped to keep you, Laura, 
many a time; you know that as well as I do. 

Mrs. FENNER—You don’t know anything about what Cliff has 
done for me. 

Oriy—I know what he’s done for me; and I know that you’re 
not the kind that would stand by and see it without getting the 
same for yourself. (She starts away, then thinks of something 
else to say and comes back.) You live in a rented house; and 
you have a delicate husband; and your son is on his own, and 
your daughter is going to be married. 

Mrs. FENNER—How do you know that my daughter is going 
to be married? 

Ortty—Never mind how I know it; she is, just the same. 

Mrs. FENNER (feigning amusement)—I don’t know how you 
could know a thing that she doesn’t know herself. 

Orty—But she does know it herself, and so do you. 

Mrs. FENNER—Do I? 

Ortty—Yes, and I know it too, Laura. 

Mrs. FENNER—Well, Id like ‘to hear when it’s going to be. 

OLLy (in a very level tone )—Just as soon as Cliff’s houses are 
finished, Laura, that’s when it’s going to be; for that’s what 
you’ve all been waiting for: in the hope that Cliff'll give them 
one as a wedding present. (Mrs. FENNER turns away, laughing 
deprecatingly.) And between you and me, Laura, I think some- 
body’ll need to give her something; for, from what I hear, this 
young man hasn’t even got a job. But Ruth’ll marry him, 
whether you like it or not; that’s the reason, if I were you, I’d 
be wiser than to have any trouble with Cliff—for Ruth’s sake, 
as well as your own. 


Now Ruth, back with Charlie Snyder, tells her mother that she 
is quite indifferent to her Aunt Olly’s charge that they had delib- 
erately left her. They hadn’t. Olly must be going out of her 
mind if she thinks they did. As a matter of fact Olly hadn’t 
enjoyed riding in the car at all. She kept pestering Charlie to 
put the top down. ‘She thinks,” declares Ruth, “that she looks 
good in that black veil and she wants people to see it.” And 
Ruth doesn’t care that whether Olly hears her or not. 

Still, Mrs. Fenner advises caution. Olly apparently knows a 
lot more than they have given her credit for knowing. She 
knows, for instance, about Ruth’s engagement and she knows 
that she plans to get married as soon as her Uncle Cliff’s houses 
are finished. Furthermore she has heard May say that her Uncle 
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Cliff had intimated that he was not at all pleased with the way 
Miss Plunkett was being treated. 

Ruth doesn’t believe Uncle Cliff has said anything at all, but 
she feels that it would be unwise for them to say anything to 
him about it, now that she and Charlie have spoken to him. 
There’s no use of their spoiling everything. 

Mrs. Fenner and Ruth have left the living room when Olly 
comes down from upstairs. She has packed her satchel and 
wears her new veil, which, seeing no one is watching, she takes 
some pains in readjusting before the mirror. She is starting 
toward the street door when Daisy Plunkett breezes in. 


Miss PLUNKETT—I’ve got to get something for my shoulders; 
it’s too chilly for me out there. 

Or.ty—Yes, it is a bit chilly this evening. 

Miss PLunxett—Are you leaving town, Olly? 

O.tty—No, dear; I’m going home. 

Miss PLunxeEttT (stopping at the foot of the stairs)—Do you 
want me to tell May and Cliff that you’re going when I go out? 

Otty—No, it isn’t necessary, dear, thanks; Ill be over again 
in a day or two. 

Miss PLUNKETT—Be sure you come over before I go, Olly. 

Oxty (sofiening)—Yes, I'll be over. 

Miss PLUNKETT—I mustn’t get away without seeing you again. 

Otty (melting completely)—No, Vll be over again. (She 
laughs faintly, comes to a decision, crosses directly to the foot 
of the stairs and calls up.)—Oh, Miss Plunkett— 

Miss PLUNKET? (from upstairs)—Yes? 

Orrty—Miss Plunkett, if you and May should want to go any 
place while you’re here—(Mrs. FENNER appears in the right 
door and stands regarding her stonily)—I'll be only too delighted 
to come over and look after things for you, if you'll just give me 
a call. 

Miss PLuNKeTt—Thanks, Olly; that'll be grand. 

Ox_ty—lI haven’t so very much to do these days. (She laughs 
a little and sidles forward, then becomes conscious of Mrs. 
FENNER’s icy gaze. Her laughter freezes. SNYDER bursts in.) 

SNYDER (holding the door open)—Oh, did you just get here, 
Mrs. Kipax? (She sails across to the door, looking at him from 
a great height, and goes out.) We might have stopped for you 
on the way over if we’d thought you’d be— (His voice dies 


away.) 
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Mrs. FENNER—Ruth says if you got the ice cream, Charlie, 
to bring it out to her. 

SNYDER (tossing his hat onto the table)—I got a quart and a 
pint: I thought that’d be enough. 

Mrs. FENNER—Oh, plenty. She'll put it on the ice out there 
till Cliff and the rest of. them come in. (She watches OLty down 
the street, then turns and looks straight out, thinking. Muss 
PLUNKETT can be heard coming down the stairs; so she turns 
suddenly to the windows again and pretends to be looking out.) 

Miss PLunkett—I had to come in for something to put 
around my shoulders. 

Mrs. FENNER—Yes, I’ve been thinking about you being out 
there with nothing around you. 

Miss PLUNKETT—It’s awfully chilly out there along the water. 

Mrs. FENNER (with a touch of meekness)—I was going to 
bring you out something. (The curtain commences to descend 
slowly, Miss PLuNKET? glances over her right shoulder at Mrs. 
FENNER and continues to the door. She opens the door quietly, 
and, looking suspiciously at Mrs. FENNER, glides out, drawing the 
door slowly to after her. Mrs. FENNER rocks back and forth, 
meekly.) 

The curtain is down. 


ACT slit 


Two weeks later Mrs. Fenner comes over to Cliff’s house to call. 
She is much interested in finding out how everything is going, and 
a little curious as to how long Miss Plunkett is going to stay. 
She was going back to Harrisburg, Mrs. Fenner had been given 
to understand, a week ago. But she had not gone. 

Mrs. Fenner finds Olly Kipax at Cliff’s. She comes from the 
kitchen now, her arms full of clothes. She has been helping Miss 
Plunkett with her packing, pressing some lingerie for her. Mrs. 
Fenner is plainly disappointed in Olly. The idea of her being 
there at all after being told she wasn’t wanted! And working! 

Olly doesn’t care. She is helping because she wants to, and as 
for being there, she doesn’t intend to be kept out of her brother’s 
house by anybody—not even by Laura. Nobody has asked her 
to work. Miss Plunkett has cooked every meal that has been 
cooked in the house the last two weeks. She’s a wonderful cook, 
Cliff says. And she did try to go home when her week’s visit was 
up. She only stayed on because May begged so. And Cliff asked 
her. Anyway it’s Cliff's house and who stays in it is up to Cliff. 
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Mrs. Fenner is quite disgusted. It is all so obvious to her. 
And Miss Plunkett will make a fine stepmother for May, won’t 
she? Making May as common as herself. Common? Certainly 
she’s common. Nobody could laugh the way Miss Plunkett does 
and not be common. Just free with people? She’s more than 
that. She’s free and easy, too. Look at the way she calls people 
by their first names the minute she meets them! A nice one 
she’d be to have to introduce to anybody! 

“Well, now, you may not have to introduce her to anybody, 
Laura,” ventures Olly. “They’re not married yet.” 

“They will be, if she can manage it. I felt it the minute ever 
I heard she was coming here. And when I heard her laugh I 
was sure of it. People are not called Daisy for nothing.” 

Speaking of marriage, it is Ruth’s marriage to Charlie Snyder 
that has brought Mrs. Fenner over to see Cliff. She wants to 
talk to him about it. The plan, at present, is for a very simple, 
inexpensive wedding and the young people will probably live with 
the Fenners for awhile, until they decide just what to do. 

Mrs. Fenner and Olly are in the kitchen having a cup of tea 
when Miss Plunkett and May come downstairs. Cliff is in from 
the garage after putting the car away. The girls are just back 
from looking at the new houses and May is delighted because 
Daisy has liked them a lot, though not as much as she likes the 
Mettinger house. 

“There’s something set and sensible looking to me about an 
old-fashioned house,” agrees Daisy. “It looks as though it’s been 
in the business of living a long time. . . . This room’s my idea 
of a good time. I think if I were dying and they let me sit in 
this room for fifteen minutes I’d come to again.” 

May is in a teasing mood. She won’t let Miss Plunkett alone, 
or let her uncle read his paper in peace. Now she wants to know 
if Cliff doesn’t think Daisy is good looking. 


Miss PLUNKETT—Don’t pay any attention to her, Cliff. 

May—TI say, don’t you think Daisy’s nice looking? (He looks 
at Miss Prunxett and laughs.) She says she isn’t. 

CiirF—What am I supposed to say to that, Daisy? 

Miss PLunKkett—Well, don’t say anything too sudden, Cliff, 
for I’m sitting in an antique here, and if I go over backwards, it’s 
all off. (Ciirr laughs.) 

May—Don’t you, Uncle Cliff? 

Crrrr—Why, yes,—I think Daisy’s very nice looking. 
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Miss PLrunxettr—Now, don’t kid me, Cliff, because I’m from 
Harrisburg. 

Cuirr—Sure I do. 

May—Now, see. 

Miss PLunxett—Let the man read his paper. And go and 
play me something on the piano, like a nice child. 

May (going to the piano)—What do you want me to play? 

Miss PLunxetr—I don’t care, anything at all. (May settles 
herself at the piano, and Cutrr turns the page of the newspaper. 
Miss PLunKett glances over at him.) That must be a good 
cigar you’re smoking, Cliff. 

Crirr—lIt’s a Corona. 

Miss PLunKEett—I love the smell of a good cigar. 

Criirr—I always smoke these. (He resumes his reading, and 
May goes very softly into “Chanson Triste.” Miss PLUNKETT 
sits looking away off, listening to the music. Gradually her eyes 
wander to CiirF, then she turns herself all the way around and 
looks at May. She sits very still for a pause, then feels in the 
pocket of her dress for a handkerchief. She turns back again, 
and, touching her handkerchief to her eyes, sits rocking herself 
back and forth, quietly weeping. Presently May happens to 
glance at her, and it dawns on her that Miss PLUNKETT is weep- 
ing. She stops playing quietly, gets up, and, with a glance at 
Curr, comes forward softly at Miss PLUNKETT’s left.) 

May (in a lowered tone)—Are you crying, Daisy? 

Miss Prunxett (hastily using handkerchief)—No, of course 
I’m not crying,—what would I be crying about? 

Mayv—Oh, you are so, Daisy. 

Miss PLunxett—I always cry when I hear music, May. 

May—I wouldn’t have played if I thought it would make you 
cry. 

Miss PLUNKETT (getting up)—I love to cry, darling—I’m 
having a grand time. (She laughs weakly.) 

May—Don’t cry, Daisy,—I don’t like to see you cry. 

Miss PLUNKETT—Well, I’m not crying now, dear, I’m laugh- 
ing. (She laughs strangely, holds May close to her, then breaks 
away suddenly.) I must go upstairs and pack, dear. 

May (following her towards the stairs)—Oh, I can’t bear to 
think of you going, Daisy. 

Miss PLUNKETT (coming back to the chair for her pocket- 
book)—I’ve got to go some time, Kid; I can’t stay here forever. 
I’ve been here now a week longer than I said I would. (She 
hurries back to the foot of the stairs.) 


* 
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May—You could stay here, Daisy, if you lived here. 

g Miss PLUNKETt—But I don’t live here, child; I live in Harris- 
urg. 

May—But you said you didn’t like Harrisburg. 

Miss PrunKert—wWell, nobody likes Harrisburg, dear, but if 
a person’s business is there he’s got to stay there. 

May (turning away and starting to cry)—Well, I think it’s 
terrible for you to go. 

Miss PLUNKETT (stepping to May’s side)—Now, you said 
you wouldn’t do that, May, if I stayed the last time you asked 
me, 

May—Well, I can’t help it, Daisy. 

Miss PLUNKETT (starting abruptly for the stairs)—Come up- 
stairs and help me pack. 

May—No, I won’t help you pack. (Miss PLUNKETT goes up 
the stairs, and May sits down in the lady’s chair and cries. After 
a second CurF looks sharply over at her.) 

CuirrF—What’s the matter, May? (May cries harder.) 
What’s the matter, Kiddie? What is it? 

May—Daisy’s going away to-morrow. 

Ciirr—lIs she going to-morrow? 

May—tThat’s what she said; she’s gone upstairs to pack. 

Cuirr—Well, now, you know she has to go some time, May. 

May—I don’t see why she should. 

CurrF—Why, she’s got a business to tend to, May; she can’t 
neglect that. 

May—It’ll be terribly lonesome in this house when she goes. 
We won’t have any fun any more. 

Crrrr—Well, she can’t stay here forever, May; you know that 
as well as I do. 

May—lI don’t see why she couldn’t; we’ve got lots of room. 

Cuiirr—But Daisy lives in Harrisburg, May. 

May—But she doesn’t like Harrisburg, Uncle Cliff, for she says 
so. She says nobody could like it. 

Crirr—Well, it’s her home, May, whether she likes it or not. 

May—She hasn’t any home, Uncle Cliff; she says she lives in 
two rooms, all by herself. And she loves this house. She says 
when she hears the rain on those trees outside her window up- 
stairs, she says she wants to pass right out of the picture. 

Curr (amused)—Well, I don’t know how we’re going to keep 
her here for you, May. 

May—I think she’d stay if you’d ask her; (he turns and looks 
at her) she stayed the last time you asked her. 
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Cuurr—But it isn’t fair to ask her again, May; she’s stayed 
a week longer already than she intended to. 

May—lI mean to ask her to stay here all the time. 

Crirr—Now, I can’t do that, May; Daisy has a business to 
look after. 

May—Well, other people have businesses too, and they go to 
live in other places. 

Currr—They don’t unless they’re going to get married or 
something. 

May—Well, why couldn’t Daisy get married; you could marry 
her. (Cuirrr laughs.) Why couldn’t you? 

Crirr—wWell, there’s no reason why I couldn’t; but I thought 
you didn’t want me to get married; you always said so. 

May—lI wouldn’t mind if it was Daisy. Old Mr. Filoon says 
you ought to marry Daisy, and he ought to know; he’s over 
ninety years old. 

Cuiirr—But Daisy doesn’t want to get married, May. 

Mayv—How do you know? 

Ciirr—She said so,—the night she came here. She said she 
was a free woman and that was the way she was going to stay. 

May—I don’t think she knew then that she’d like it so well 
here. Will J ask her? 

Ciirr—Ask her what, May? 

May—lIf she’d stay if you’d marry her? 

CuirF (startled)—No, of course you won’t, May; you mustn’t 
ask Daisy anything like that. 

May—wWhy not? 

Crirr—Because you mustn’t. If Daisy’s going to be asked 
anything like that, J’m the one that must ask her. 

May—Well, will you? 

Crrrr—I don’t know whether I will or not, May; you can’t 
just go and ask a person a thing like that—you’ve got to think 
about it. 

May—Old Mr. Filoon says you shouldn’t think about it; he 
says you ought to just go and do it. And he’s been married 
three times. 

Ci1rr—Well, maybe he wouldn’t have done it so often if he’d 
thought a little more about it. 

May—Well, he says he’d do it again, only for his legs. (CLIFF 
laughs and turns away.) So it couldn’t have been so terrible. 


There is a suggestion of method in May’s wild dash up the 
stairs as her Aunt Laura comes from the kitchen, which causes 
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Mrs. Fenner to gaze a little apprehensively after her. Nor is she 
entirely satisfied with Cliff's explanation that May is all broken 
up at the thought of Miss Plunkett’s leaving. 

Mrs. Fenner has come over to talk with Cliff about Ruth and 
Charlie Snyder getting married. She finds Cliff rather doubtful 
as to the wisdom of that move. And not at all confident of 
young Snyder’s ability to take care of Ruth. So far as known 
Snyder has no job at present and has never held any that he has 
had very long. 

Charlie’s so terribly ambitious, Mrs. Fenner explains, that he 
can’t stay in a job when he thinks the chances of advancement 
are slight. It is Cliff’s opinion that Charlie had better hold on 
to one of his jobs if he’s thinking about getting married and 
buying a house. Nor does Cliff approve of Ruth’s plan to keep 
on working after she is married until Charlie is settled. She’d 
much better let Charlie get settled before she marries him. 

Ruth and Charlie take up the argument when they arrive, but 
they have no better success interesting Uncle Cliff than Mrs. 
Fenner had. He still thinks they are very foolish to even think 
of marrying without giving serious thought to just what they are 
doing. It isn’t good business. 


SNYDER—Do you think it’s wise to be too businesslike about 
marriage, Mr. Mettinger? 

Ciirr—That depends on the circumstances. But I think it’s 
only fair to give a thought to the business end of it, for if you 
don’t, somebody else’s got to. 

RutTH—Well, why don’t you think this is good business, Uncle 
Cliff? 

Crirr—Because, from what I understand, the young man there 
hasn’t even got a job. 

SNYDER—I’m taking a job Monday. 

Crrrr—And how long are you going to keep it? 

SNYDER—That depends on the job, I suppose. 

Ciirr—lI understand that you’ve taken quite a few jobs since 
you’ve been here. 

SNYDER—Well, there wasn’t any particular future in any of 
them that J could see. 

Currr—I don’t think there’s any particular future in any job 
unless you stay long enough at it to make one. If the two of 
you are so set on getting married, I can’t see why you don’t 
go in and live with Ruth’s mother for a while, ’til things get 
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going for you. That’s a pretty big house, and there’d only be 
the four of you. 

Mrs. FENNER—Well, Ruth doesn’t seem to want to do that. 

RutH—Well, you said you didn’t want it either, Mama. 

Mrs. FENNER—Because I think it’s a mistake for young 
couples to go in to live with other people. Besides, you’ve always 
said you hated that house. 

Rutu—lI know I did; I never liked it. 

Crirr—Well, it doesn’t seem to me, Ruth, that it’s a question 
of what you like or dislike, it’s what you’ve got to do. ‘Those 
houses of mine are selling at twelve thousand apiece, and I’d 
like to know how youw’re going to make payments on a debt like 
that, and keep it going in the meantime, when you haven’t even 
got a job. 

RutH—But I have got a job, Uncle Cliff. 

Cirrr—And what are you going to do, stick at it after you’re 
married? 

RutH—Well, I thought of staying at it for a while, till Charlie 
gets started. (Curr makes a little sound of amusement.) Why, 
I know lots of girls, Uncle Cliff, that have stayed at their posi- 
tions after they married. 

Ciirr—lI’m surprised at you, Ruth. I thought you had better 
sense. Taking a burden like that on your shoulders and not a 
chance in the world of meeting it. 

Rutu—lI think if people absolutely know they’ve got to meet 
a thing, they manage to do it some way. 

CuirF (impatiently, and raising his voice)—How are you go- 
ing to do it, Ruth, when de hasn’t even got a job! 

RutH—But he has got a job, Uncle Cliff; he starts at it on 
Monday. 

Cirrr—What job has he got? 

RutH—Tell him about it, Charlie. 

SNYDER—It’s a proposition that the Stoddard Transportation 
Company is putting on the market. 

Cuirr—What kind of a proposition? 

SNYDER—It’s a collapsible barrel. 

Ciirr—A collapsible what? 

RutH—Barrel. 

SNYDER—A collapsible barrel; for the transportation of fluid 
commodities to shipping centers. 

Currr—And, what do they want it to collapse for? 

SNYDER (getting mad)—They don’t want it to collapse at all, 
till it’s emptied. 
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RutH—Now, don’t get mad, Charlie. 

SNYDER—No, but he’s treating the thing as though it was a 
joke. 

Crirr—I don’t know anything about what it is; that’s why 
V’m asking you. 

SNYDER—Well, I’m trying to tell you, if youll cut out the 
kidding, 

Crrrr—What happens after the barrel collapses? 

SNYDER (looking at him suspiciously)—They can remit it to 
the shippers, without taking up any space. 

Crirrr—What is it, a patent of some kind? 

SNYDER—Yes. A fellow in Brooklyn had the idea; and the 
Stoddard Transportation Company bought it from him. 

Cirrr—And what are you going to do, go out and try to sell it? 

SNYDER—I’m going to try to sell stock in it. (CiriFr’s interest 
relaxes.) I know a couple of fellows who are cleaning up on it, 
on a straight commission salary. 

CuirF (turning to him sharply)—And what if you find there’s 
no future in that for youP—what about the payments on the 
house then? 

SNYDER—Well, I’m not talking about buying any houses, Mr. 
Mettinger; it’s Ruth that’s talking about that. 

Cirrr—You’d live in the house, though, wouldn’t you? 

SNYDER—I’d expect to live with my wife, naturally. 

Ciirr—And I’d be expected to keep a roof over you till you’d 
find a job— 

CLIFF AND SNYDER (speaking together )— 

Currr—And Ruth would have to keep you. 

SNYDER—Oh, no, you wouldn’t be expected to do anything of 
the kind. 

Curr (swinging down the middle of the room)—That’s a hell 
of an arrangement. 

SnNypER—Nobody has to keep me. 

Mrs. FENNER—Keep quiet, Charlie. 

SnypER—Don’t get wrong on that. 

Cuirr—What else would it amount to? 

SNYDER—I haven’t spent any nights in the Park so far. 

Rutu—Listen, Uncle Cliff; Charlie’s perfectly right in saying 
I’m the one that talked about the house. 

CLIFF AND SNYDER (speaking together )— 

Currr—Listen, Ruth—there’s no use saying anything more 
about it. 
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SNYDER (snatching his hat from the sofa as he goes)—Ha! 
That’s the best laugh I’ve had since I left Syracuse. 

Ruta (rushing towards SNyDER)—Where are you going, 
Charlie? 

Crrrr—The whole thing is too silly to talk about. 

SNYDER—I’m going to get out of here. 

Ruta—Now, don’t be silly, dear; listen to me. 

Mrs. FENNER—Listen, Charlie. 

SNYDER—What do you expect me to do, stand here and let 
him bawl me out? (O1ty appears in the right door and looks 
wonderingly at the scene.) 

Rutu—Uncle Cliff didn’t mean anything by that. 

SNyDER—You might think J had to sit out in the alley till 
he gave me a house. 

RutH—Well, he didn’t understand, dear, that I’m the one 
that’s been talking about the house. 

SNypDER—Well, I wouldn’t let you live in one of his houses, 
now, if he gave it to you. (Currr laughs.) No, I wouldn’t. I 
had a house to live in before I ever saw this burg. 

Curr (sternly)—Well, I think you’d better write home for it, 
boy, if you intend to settle around here. 

SNYDER (coming forward)—Well, I may not setéle around here, 
Mr. Mettinger, what do you think of that? (He starts for the 
door again.) 

Cuirr—Fine! I think it’d be a good idea. 

SNYDER (opening the door)—Come on here, Ruth. 

Rutu—wWhere are you going, Charlie? 

SNYDER—That’s my business. 


Snyder dashes out of the house, Ruth after him, and Mrs. 
Fenner does what she can to clear up matters with her brother. 
She makes little headway, however. Cliff is convinced he knows 
Snyder and the Snyder type of boy. 

“He’s one of those drifter boys that’s going to get it easy at 
somebody else’s expense,” according to Cliff. “I’ve met him three 
times in town during the past two weeks, and every time he’s been 
coming from a pool match. And you know what kind of material 
those pool rooms turn out. Ruth’ll pick up the paper some morn- 
ing and discover that she’s married to a first-class bandit. And 
then my house’d be used as a storage room for a lot of stolen 
goods.” 

Charlie Snyder is largely Ruth’s idea, Mrs. Fenner admits, but 
she still is eager to defend both him and Ruth. To do Charlie 
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justice, it was Ruth’s idea that her Uncle Cliff might give them a 
chance to get a house, seeing that he would be giving them a 
wedding present anyway. And they would get it paid for even- 
tually. 

But Cliff had no idea of giving his niece a wedding present that 
cost twelve thousand dollars and he is less inclined now to give 
her any kind of present than he has ever been before. As a mat- 
ter of fact he hasn’t even seen Ruth more than a half dozen 
times in the last five years, and she certainly has made no effort 
to keep May company. And if she hasn’t any more sense than 
to figure the way she’s figuring, he doesn’t want to talk with her 
any more about anything. 

Mrs. Fenner is ready to change the subject. She would like to 
talk now about her own affairs. Of course, after Ruth goes, it 
will be rather foolish for just two of them to stay on in their 
big house, and she thinks it might be a solution of both their 
living problems if she and Mr. Fenner were to move in with 
Cliff and let her do the housekeeping. He'll need somebody, 
after Miss Plunkett goes— 

“Youll have to have somebody,” she says, as he turns his 
head slowly and “‘pins her with a look,” “and I don’t think you 
have any realization of what a job it is to find a good house- 
keeper. Of course, Dan and I would pay our way here, just as 
we do now,—but I thought it would save you the bother of ever- 
lastingly looking for housekeepers, and at the same time split the 
living expenses for both of us.” 

Olly bustles in from the right with more lingerie before Cliff 
has a chance to reply to his sister’s proposition. His expression 
is set and a little troubled as he leaves them and goes up the 
stairs. 

Olly is eager to know what all the loud talking was about, and 
not at all surprised when she learns that it was started by Cliff’s 
refusal to help Charlie and Ruth with their wedding plans. She, 
too, has heard a thing or two about young Snyder; heard it from 
the woman who works both for Charlie’s landlady and comes to 
Olly on Fridays. Snyder, according to this woman, is both mys- 
terious and shiftless, and there is at least some doubt as to where 
he hails from. Sometimes he has a lot of money, and then for 
days he will have none at all. 

Mrs. Fenner is waiting for Olly to get her things on so they 
may go home together when Miss Plunkett comes upon her. 


Mrs. FENNER—I hear you’re going home to-morrow, Miss 
Plunkett. 
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Miss Prunxert—Yes, I’m going, Laura; so you'll have the 
field all to yourself again—till Cliff gets another housekeeper— 
then I suppose you'll start in on her the way you started in on me. 

Mrs. FENNER—Why, what did I do to you, Miss Plunkett? 

Miss PLuNKET?—Now, don’t try to be meek, Laura; I like 
you better when you’re yourself. You were running around here 
in a panic two weeks ago when I got here for fear I was going 
to steal your brother. (Mrs. FENNER makes a sound of amused 
deprecation.) And you fixed it with Olly so that one of you 
would be here all the time to watch me. 

Mrs. FenNerR—I don’t know that /’ve watched you very much 
during the past two weeks. 

Miss PLUNKETT—Because you were afraid of having trouble 
with your brother; and you knew that wouldn’t pay you: so you 
packed up your things and went home, and took a chance on my 
doing the same thing. (With a shift of tone.) As though your 
brother wasn’t safer from me than he was from you. (Mrs. 
FENNER darts a hard look at her, and Miss PLunxetr holds it.) 
I work for my living; I’m not one of those women that has to 
hang on some man all her days. 

Mrs. FENNER—I went home because I was given to under- 
stand that you wanted to wait on yourself. 

Miss PLUNKETT—So we did. But that wasn’t the reason you 
went home. And to wait on us wasn’t the reason you came over 
here, either. May told me you haven’t been inside this house in 
the last four years. 

Mrs. FENNER (turning away)—Well, there were reasons for 
that, Miss Plunkett, that you know nothing about. 

Miss PrunKEett—lI know the principal reason, though, Laura; 
there was nothing to get. (Mrs. FENNER pierces her with a sud- 
den look.) But now that your sister’s gone, you’re very much in 
evidence,—because you want to come in here yourself; (Mrs. 
FENNER turns away) and you’re frightened to death that Cliff’ll 
take a wife and beat you to it. (Mrs. FENNER continues to be 
amused.) ‘That’s your game, Laura, I knew it before I was in 
here five minutes. 

Mrs. FENNER (im quiet fury)—Why should J want to come 
in here? I have a home of my own. 

Miss PLUNKETT (maintaining her level tone)—And you have 
a delicate husband; and two children that wouldn’t lose a five- 
cent piece by you; and you know it. For that’s the kind of 
children that women like you raise, Laura; that’s the reason you 
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want to saddle yourself on your brother, now that he’s free to 
marry. 

Mrs. FENNER (turning away again)—Well, he hasn’t married 
you, anyway. 

Miss PLUNKETT—And you're going to see that he doesn’t— 
by insulting me—(Mrs. FENNER glares at her)—and every other 
woman that he’s civil to. 

Mrs. FENNER—Why, who has insulted you around here? 

Miss PLuNKEtt—Do you think I’m blind? That I didn’t get 
a few of those looks you shot at me the night I came here. 
And trying to get Cliff to blunder into telling me to go home, for 
fear I’d be inconvenienced. As though you cared whether I was 
inconvenienced or nat. That was when you made your mistake, 
Laura; for ’d have been on my way a week ago only for that 
move. I didn’t mind the looks; they were just a laugh for me; 
and I expected them anyway, from what May had told me at 
Atlantic City. But when you started that other thing, I decided 
to stay here just for devilment. And I’d stay here longer only 
for my business. 

Mrs. FENNER—I thought May had given you quite a report 
on me. 

Miss PrunKett—Oh, she didn’t have to give me much, 
Laura,—just one or two things, and I could add all the rest. 
I have a sister that’s so much like you that you could be her 
twin. One of those women that goes with her man; and after 
that all is fish that comes to your net—even if it’s from your own 
people. I had no more idea when I came into this house about 
marrying your brother than you had. But you pug it into my 
mind; and that’s a dangerous thing to do sometimes, Laura, for 
some people’s minds have a way of putting ideas into practice. 
And I think it’d be a good thing if somebody did put that idea 
into practice; let Cliff have a bit of life of his own for a change. 


Now Olly and Mrs. Fenner are gone, Olly after pleasant good- 
bys and many conventional good wishes and Mrs. Fenner after 
giving Daisy no more than a deadly look. 

And now May has come rushing down the stairs, all excitement 
and ready to dance around Miss Plunkett while she imparts the 
gladsome tidings that she has spoken to Uncle Cliff and that he 
has agreed to ask Daisy to stay on all the time. He had intended 
to ask her anyway, May reports, and Cliff, following her down 
the stairs, is ready to confirm the report. 
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Miss Plunkett is slightly overwhelmed by what she assumes to 
be May’s news, and eager to get it straight. It is plain that she 
has been saying something to her Uncle Cliff. 


Miss PLrunKett—What’s this nut kid been saying to you up- 
stairs there, Cliff? (Curr laughs. He has put on a rather 
fancy tie, and combed his hair a bit more carefully.) 

May—lI didn’t say anything, did I, Uncle Cliff? 

Miss PLUNKETT—She’s been giving me a line of talk here 
that’s got me all non compos McGinnis. 

Curr (laughing as he lights a cigar)—She doesn’t like the 
idea of your going home, Daisy. 

Miss PLunKett—Well, I’m not so crazy about it myself, to 
tell you the truth, Cliff, after bumming for a whole month. But 
what can a poor girl do? I’m a business woman. 

Crirrr—I don’t think you’ve done much bumming this past two 
weeks, Daisy. 

Miss PLuNKETT—Oh, that was fun for me, Cliff; I’ve had a 
grand time. And I don’t mind housework, anyway—I’m used to 
it; especially in a house like this, where there’s lots of light and 
air: and where it looks like something when you’ve finished. 

May—Do you want me to take those things upstairs for you, 
Daisy? 

Miss PLUNKETT (turning to her and giving her the lingerie)— 
Yes, I wish you would, May. Just put them with the others, and 
Tl pack them when I come up. (May runs up the stairs, and 
Curr turns away and looks thoughtfully out the window. Muss 
PLUNKETT steps forward to the mirror and touches her hair.) I 
don’t think you ever realize how much junk you’ve got till you 
start to pack it up to go away somewhere. You know, that little 
nut thinks all I’ve got to do is fool around here with ser from now 
on. My business will take care of itself, you know. 

CiirF (rather solemniy)—Well, I'll tell you what I was think- 
ing, Daisy. The three of us seem to get along so well together 
here, and you seem to like this place so well, that I was wonder- 
ing if you’d care to change your business. 

Miss PLUNKETT (casually)—How do you mean, Cliff? 

Cuirr—l’d like you to come in here as my wife,—if you’d 
care to. (Miss PLrunxert regards him for a second with amused 
suspicion. ) 

Miss PLunKett—Now, listen, Cliff—you don’t want to marry 
me? 

Crirr—Why not? 
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Miss PLunKeTT—Because you don’t. You’re only asking me 
because May wants me here. 

Cuirr—No, I’m not, Daisy; I’ve been thinking about asking 
you for over a week. 

Miss PLUNKETT—But it’s twenty years since I was twenty, 
Cliff; and you’re a good-looking man. 

Crirr—Well, it’s twenty-three years since I was twenty; and 
I think you’re a good-looking woman. 

Miss PLuNKETT—Now, I know you’re kidding me. 

Cuirr—No, I’m not at all, Daisy. 

Miss PLUNKETT—But, listen, Cliff—can you see me with the 
veil and the orange blossoms? Ho! My God, there’d be a riot 
in Harrisburg. (She laughs.) 

Curr (laughing with her)—Well, I’d like you to think it over, 
Daisy. I haven’t exactly been in a position to marry up till this 
time; but I think it’s the thing for me to do right now. You and 
May seem to get along so well together; and you heard Old Filoon 
say that if I didn’t bring somebody in, somebody would come in. 
(He laughs.) 

Miss Prunxettr (laughing faintly)—Well, I think myself, 
Cliff, from what I’ve seen around here, that it’d be the wise thing 
for you to do. 

Cuirrr—I think so myself. And the more I’ve thought of it, 
the more I’ve realized that it might be a very difficult matter to 
find somebody that’ud just— (He becomes inarticulate.) I 
don’t know just how to say it to you, Daisy. Of course, the 
proposition may not appeal to you at all. I remember you said 
the first night you were here that you were a free woman and that 
that was the way you were going to stay. 

Miss PLUNKETT (leaning on the back of the chair, and with a 
touch of weariness)—Oh, I guess we all say a lot of things in a 
lifetime, Cliff, that we don’t really mean. We say them because 
we think there’s nothing else for us, I guess,—and try to kid 
ourselves into believing we mean them. 

Crirr—I think you’d be happy here, Daisy. 

Miss PLunxett—Yes, I’d be happy, Cliff. 

Ciirr—We’d do our best to make you so, anyway. May is 
fond of you; and, personally, I’d like to feel that there was some 
woman to have an eye to her. And as far as you are concerned, 
I think we’re both sensible enough to make a go of it. (She 
books at him and laughs, a bit ironically; and he laughs too.) 

Miss PLunKetr—lI will, Cliff; I guess I'd be foolish if I didn’t. 
For I’ve always thought I’d like to be married—to some steady 
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man—that smoked good cigars—(she gives a faint little laugh, 
which he reflects) —and live in an old-fashioned house—with trees 
around it—and just sit there in the evening and listen to some 
doll of a daughter play the piano—while I made dresses for her. 
(She laughs a little again.) 

Crirr—Well, I’m sure May’d be only too glad to play the piano 
for you if youd make dresses for her. (He laughs.) 

Miss PLunkKeEttT (still looking wistfully out and away)—Yes, 
I guess this is it. And I guess it’s coming to me. (May comes 
running down the stairs.) 

Ciirr—How about that, May? 

Mayv—What? (She stops in the middle of the room, between 
Curr and Miss PLUNKETT.) 

Cirrr—Daisy says she'll marry me and stay here if you'll 
play the piano for her. 

May (turning to Miss PLUNKETT eagerly)—Did you, Daisy? 

Cuirr—And she says she’ll make dresses for you while you 
play. 

May—Oh, Daisy—you’ll be a June bride. (Cutrr laughs, but 
Miss PLUNKETT merely smiles, strangely, and lays her hand on 
May’s arm.) 

Miss PLrunxett—There’s not going to be anything like that, 
dear. Just in and out, and get it over with. 

May—Do you want me to play something now for you, Daisy? 

Miss PLUNKETT (stil abstractedly)—Yes, play me something, 
Kid. (May rushes to the piano.) 

Currr—And I'll blow cigar smoke at you, Daisy. (She looks 
at him and smiles faintly.) 

Miss PLuNKETT—That’ll be grand. (She moves forward, 
Curr watching her.) And I'll sit here in the lady’s chair. I’ve 
always wanted to be a lady. (She sits down in the lady’s chair 
and rocks quietly back and forth. May starts to play the piano, 
Grieg’s “To Spring.” After several bars, Miss PLUNKETT slowly 
shifts her eyes and they meet Currr’s. He smiles, and blows a 
long line of smoke towards her. Then he laughs fainily. But 
she only smiles and lets her gaze wander away off again. She is 
listening to the music of “To Spring.”) 

The curtain descends very slowly. 


IN ABRAHAM’S BOSOM 


Drama in Seven Scenes 
By Paut GREEN 


THE East and the North began to hear of Paul Green two or 
three years ago when he wrote a one-act play called “The No 
"Count Boy.” It was published in the Theatre Arts magazine 
and later, being peculiarly fitted to the personality and talent of 
an amateur actor in Dallas, Texas, Ben Smith by name, was 
brought to New York and entered in the Little Theatre tourna- 
ment of that year, 1925, by the Little Theatre of Dallas. 

The judges of the tournament not only awarded the play a 
cash prize, but also gave the Dallas players the Belasco trophy, 
for which the amateurs strive annually. “The No ’Count Boy” 
was afterward played successfully in vaudeville. 

Later Robert M. McBride & Co. published Prof. Green’s short 
plays, and Barrett Clark wrote an appreciation and a prophecy 
respecting the young man who, as he now disclosed, had joined 
the faculty of his alma mater and was teaching English in the 
University of North Carolina at Chapel Hill; teaching English 
and writing plays to help along the Little Theatre movement of 
the South, which was much beholden at this time to the enthusi- 
astic support of Prof. Koch, a fellow worker with Prof. Green. 

Last season “In Abraham’s Bosom,” the first long play written 
by Prof. Green, a study of negro life in the eastern section of 
North Carolina, was produced in New York by the Provincetown 
Players, in their Greenwich Village Theatre. The date was Dec. 
30, 1926, which is the particular time in the theatre year when 
many changes are being made in the list of attractions. Along 
Broadway old plays were moving out toward the road and new 
plays were being brought in to replace them at the rate of six 
and seven and oftentimes as many as ten and twelve a week. 
Under these conditions “In Abraham’s Bosom” was reviewed 
more or less casually and dismissed. 

Some weeks later, as it was about to be withdrawn, there were 
rumors that the play was being considered seriously for the 
Pulitzer prize. Under the stimulus of this added interest the 
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Provincetowners moved their production uptown to the Garrick. 
Here it continued for several weeks more, and here it was seen 
for the first time by many of the leading drama critics. Their 
reports were favorable and in some instances highly enthusiastic. 

Again, following a discouraging lack of interest on the part of 
the general public, “In Abraham’s Bosom” was withdrawn. And 
then, in May, came the Pulitzer award. 

Immediately a new interest was inspired in Prof. Green’s work, 
the Provincetown Players revived “Abraham” in their Village 
Theatre and there it continued for six weeks to excellent returns. 

“In Abraham’s Bosom” is divided into seven long and short 
scenes, and covers a passage of twenty-one years in time. Though 
it goes no farther back than 1885 for its beginnings, it is in effect 
primitive drama in type and content. The impression is of an 
episodic study of problems and people belonging to a day far 
more distant than actually is the case. 

The opening scene is in the turpentine woods of Eastern North 
Carolina, near a spring at the foot of a hill. 

“The immediate foreground is open and clear save for a 
spongy growth of grass and sickly ground creepers. In the rear 
a wide-spreading tangle of reeds, briars and alder bushes. At the 
right the great body of a pine, gashed and barked by the turpen- 
tine farmer’s ax, lifts straight from the earth. To the left a log 
lies rotting in the embrace of wild ivy. .. . The newly scraped 
blazes on the pines show through the brush like the downward 
spreading beards of old men, suggestive of the ancient gnomes of 
the woods, mysterious and silently watchful.” 

From the woods comes the sound of axes against the trees, ac- 
companied by the rhythmic chant of the cutters. Occasionally a 
cutter breaks into a highly mournful song, 


“Oh, my feets wuh wet—wid de sunrise dew, 
De mawning stah—wuh a witness, too. 
’Way, ’way up in de Rock of Ages, 
In God’s bosom gwine be my pillah.” ... 


Now it is dinner time and the call to “Git yo’ peas, ev’body!” 
brings three perspiring negroes into the foreground. Here they 
quench their thirst by throwing themselves flat before the spring. 
Now they recover the dinner pails they have left hanging to the 
limb of a bush. One is young, one is older, one is little. They 
are all dressed in nondescript clothes, ragged and covered with 
the glaze of raw turpentine. 

The negroes are playful and quarrelsome by turns. Bud, who 
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is young, would tease Puny, who is little and dumb, and Lije, 
who is older, would keep them apart and hold their attention to 
their food and their hour of rest. 

The ax of a third cutter is still heard in the wood. That 
would be Abe, who never knows when to quit, according to the 
others. Getting worse an’ worse, too, Abe is. Used to be the 
champeen hacker of the woods and the swamps until that time 
the white folks hanged Charlie Sampson on a telegram pole and 
shot his body full 0’ holes! Since then Abe just ain’t been any 
good at workin’; just thinkin’, thinkin’, all the time. Both 
Colonel Mack and his son, Lonnie, have been noticing it. Been 
speakin’ about it, too, talking rough to Abe about it. But it 
don’t do no good. 

Abe ain’t safe, Lije allows. Abe talks too much. ‘Talks too 
much to white folks. ‘“Sump’n on he mind,” Lije thinks; 
“some’n deep worry ’im, trouble—” 

“Trouble about de nigger, wanter rise him up wid eddication— 
fact!” reports Bud. 

“Hunh,” ejaculates Puny; “rise him up to git a rope roun’ his 
neck. Nigger’s place down de bottom. Git buried in he own 
graveyard, don’t mind out.” 

But Abe, “he gwine climb,” it seems. Lije has heard him tell 
the Colonel that. And Lije feels that Abe is all mixed up, “bad 
mixed up all down inside,’ because he is half black and half 
white. 

“De white blood in him comin’ to de top,” ventures Puny. 
“Dat make him want-a climb up and be sump’n. Nigger gwine 
hol’ him down dough. Part of him take adder de Colonel, part 
adder his muh, ’vision and misery inside.” 

It ain’t the white blood or the black, according to Bud, that is 
causing all Abe’s trouble. It’s the damned books he is always 
reading. There’s one of them now, on Abe’s dinner bucket. A 
’rithmatic! 

“Give a nigger a book and des’ well shoot him,” says Bud. 
“All de white folks tell you dat.” 

And what does it matter if Abe does learn to cipher right up 
to the Colonel? And the Colonel makes him a woods boss? 
Ain’t no nigger goin’ to work fo’ no nigger! Leastways not Bud. 

They call Abe again, giving him his full title this time: 
“Aberham McCranie!” 

“Yeh, yuh, Aberham Lincoln, whut drapped he freedom from 
de balloon; you better git yo’ grub!” 

Abe comes now. “He is a young negro with a touch of the 
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mulatto in him, of 25 or 26, tall and powerfully built, dressed 
much like the others in cap and turpentine-glazed clothes. He 
puts his ax by the pine at the right, pulls off his cap and fans 
himself, while he pinches his sweaty shirt loose from his skin. 
His shaggy head, forehead and jaw are marked with will and in- 
telligence. But his wide nostril and a slumbrous flash in his eye 
that now and then shows itself suggest a passionate and dangerous 
person when aroused. From the change in the actions of the 
others when he enters it is evident that they respect and even 
fear him.” 

Abe isn’t interested in Bud or Puny or Lije. Nor in his din- 
ner. He’s just interested in his book. He’s goin’ to eat later— 
Yeh, charges Bud, when that Goldie woman comes bringing him 
pies an’ things. Bud would be threateningly jealous if he were 
not afraid of Abe, and if Abe were not warning him to keep his 
head shut. Abe’ll eat when he wants to and do problems when 
he wants to, and this particular problem has been worrying him 
two or three days. He just can’t make it come out according to 
the white man’s answer in the book. 

Suddenly Abe gets the answer, and is overjoyed with his vic- 
tory. He had been carrying two ’stid o’ one, that’s where he 
made his mistake. He would tell Puny and Bud and Lije, but all 
three are comfortably dozing by now and not interested. Abe’s 
face “sinks into a sort of hopeless brooding.” 

“Yeh, sleep, sleep, sleep yo’ life away,” he mutters, scorning 
them. “TI figger foh you, foh me, foh all de black in de world 
to lead ’em up out’n ignorance. Dey don’t listen, dey don’t heah 
me, dey in de wilderness, don’t wanta be led. Dey sleep, sleep 
in bondage. (He bows his head between his knees.) Sleep in 
sin. (Presently.) Time me to eat.” 

The men have not gone back to their work when Colonel Mc- 
Cranie and his son Lonnie appear. They don’t often come in the 
middle of the day, and Abe is hopeful this visit is being made 
so Colonel Mack can tell him about the school. 

“The Colonel carries a riding whip. He is a stout, run-down 
old Southerner with all the signs of moral and intellectual de- 
cadence upon him. Lechery, whiskey, and levity of living have 
taken their toll of him, and yet he has retained a kind of native 
good-naturedness. His shirt front and once pointed beard are 
stained with the drippings of tobacco juice. There is something 
in his bearing and in the contour of his face that resembles Abe. 


His son, a heavyish florid young man of twenty-three or four, 
walks behind him.” 
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Abe: ‘Tell me what it is, Goldie? What ails you, gal?” 


(Rose McClendon and Frank Wilson) 
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It is not school news the Colonel brings to his workers. He 
only wants to see how they are doing and to transfer them to 
another job later. As for Lonnie, he has come, apparently, in the 
hope of having trouble with Abe. Lonnie has warned Abe before 
to let books alone and pay more attention to his job, and 
now, when Abe audibly regrets the Colonel’s news that the white 
folks don’t care much about the school idea, believin’ it might 
be better to wait a while, Lonnie warns him about bein’ sassy. 


LonniE—He’s done told you two or three times, can’t you 
hear? 

ABE (his eyes flashing and his voice shaking with sudden un- 
controllable anger)—Yeh, yeh, I hear ’im. Dem white folks don’t 
keer—dey— 

LONNIE (stepping before him)—Look out! none of your sass. 
Pa’s already done more for you than you deserve. He even stood 
up for you and they laughing at him there in town. 

ABE (trembling)—Yeh, yeh, I knows. But dem white folks 
don’t think— I going to show ’em, I— 

LonniE (pushing himself before him)—Dry up. Not another 
word. 

ABE (his voice breaking almost into a sob)—Don’t talk to me 
lak dat, Mr. Lonnie. Stop him, Colonel Mack, fore I hurt him. 
(The other negroes draw off into a knot by the pine tree, mum- 
bling in excitement and fear.) 

CoLoNEL—Stop, Lonnie! Abe, don’t you talk to my son like 
that. 

Lonnir-—By God, I’m going to take some of the airs off’n him 
right now. You’ve gone around here getting sorrier and more 
worthless every day for the last year. What you need is a good 
beating, and I’m gonna give it to you. (He steps backwards and 
snatches the whip from his father’s hand.) 

CoLonEL—Stop that, Lonnie! 

Lonnie—Keep out of this yourself. (He comes towards ABE.) 
Ill beat his black hide off’n him. 

Ape—Keep ’im back dere, Colonel Mack. I mought kill him! 
Keep ’im off. 

Lonnie—Kill him! All right, do it. There, damn you! (He 
strikes ABE across the face with his whip. With a snarl Ast 
springs upon him, tears the whip from his hands and hurls him 
headlong into the thicket of briars and bushes. Then he stands 
with his hands and head hanging down, his body shaking like 
one with the palsy.) 
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Puny (screaming)—You done kilt Mr. Lonnie! Oh, Lawdy, 
Lawdy! 

CoLonEL (running to LONNIE, who is crawling up out of the 
mud with his clothes and skin torn. He is sobbing and cursing)— 
Are you hurt? How bad are you hurt? 

Lonnre—Let me get at that son of a bitch and Vl kill him 
dead. (Moaning.) Oh, Vll beat his brains out with one o’ them 
axes. 

Cotonret—If you ain’t dead, you’d better keep your hands off’n 
him. I'll fix him. (He reaches down and picks up the whip. 
Thundering.) Git down on your knees, Abe! Git down, you 
slave! I’m gonna beat you. (ABE jerks his head up in defiance, 
but before the stern face of the COLONEL his strength goes out of 
him. He puts his hands up in supplication.) 

AsE—Don’t beat me, Colonel Mack, don’t beat me wid dat 
whip! 

’ Cotonet—Git down on your knees! I’ve beat many a slave, 
and Ill show you how it feels. (He strikes him several blows.) 

ABE (falling on his knees)—Oh, Lawd, have muhcy upon me! 
(The CoLonet begins to beat him, blow upon blow. Puny, Bup 
and LijE stand near the pine in breathless anxiety.) 

Puny—De Colonel’ll kill ’im! 

Bup (seizing his arm)—Shet dat mouf, nigger! 

CoLoneEL (as he brings the whip down)—Let this be a lesson 
to you to the end of your life! 

ABE (his back twitching under the whip, his voice broken) — 
Muhcy, Colonel Mack, muhcy! 

Cotonrt—You struck a white man, you struck my son. 

ABE (raising his tear-stained face)—I yo’ son too, you my 
daddy. (He throws himself down before him, embracing his feet. 
The CoLonet lowers the whip, then drops it behind him.) 

Lonnie (his voice husky with rage)—You hear what he say? 
Hear what he called you? (He seizes the whip and in a blind rage 
Strikes the prostrate ABE again and again.) 

CoLONEL (stepping between them)—Stop it! Give me that 
whip. (LONNIE nervelessly hesitates and then reluctantly hands 
him the whip.) Go on back out to the road and wait for me. 
Trot! (LONNIE in disgust and rage finally goes off at the left 
nursing his face and his arms.) Get up, Abe. Get up, I say. 
(ABE sits up, hugging his face between his knees. The Coroner 
wets his handkerchief in the spring, and with his hands on As¥’s 
head bathes the bruises on his neck and shoulders.) 
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ABE (in @ voice grown strangely dignified and quiet)—Thank 
’ee, thank ’ee, Colonel Mack. 

CoLoneL (breathing heavily)—Thanky nothing. I had to beat 
you, Abe, had to. Think no more about it. Dangerous thing, 
hitting a white man. But this is the end of it. Won’t be no law, 
nothing but this. Put some tar and honey on yourself to-night 
and you'll be all right to-morrow. 


Goldie, coming through the bushes at the back of the spring, 
rushes forward when she sees them. Goldie “is a tall, sinuous 
young mulatto. She carries a bucket in her hand.” Tenderly 
Goldie takes over the soothing of Abe’s bruised neck and body, 
cooing over him as a mother would over an unhappy child. The 
Colonel leaves Abe in her charge. 

At first Abe denies that any one has hurt him and then, stung 
to anger, he threatens the annihilation of his enemies. He would 
start after them, dragging Goldie with him as she tries to hold 
him back, if Lije and Bud did not stop him. Why should he 
go fix it to git himself hung up on a telegram pole? Bud 
wants to know that. 

Now Abe is calm again and resigned. He’s just a fool, a crazy 
fool. He knows that. 

Goldie is comforting, though she sobs a little at sight of his poor 
back. Gradually her comforting appeals to Abe and, as in a 
dream, he is ready to follow where she leads. 


GotpreE (her face alight, a sort of reckless and unreal abandon- 
ment upon her)—I knows where dere’s a cool place under a big 
tree. And dey’s cool green moss dere and soft leaves. Le’s go 
dere, boy. I gwine tend to you and feed you. (She moves across 
towards the Right, leading Ase like a child.) We make us a bed 
dere, honey. (LiJE sits up watching them.) Us forgit de ’mem- 
brance o’ all dis trouble. (A kind of ecstasy breaking in her 
voice.) Dere de birds sing and we hear de little branch running 
over de rocks. Cool dere, sweet dere, you kin sleep, honey, rest 
dere, baby. Yo’ mammy, yo’ chile, gwine love you, make you 
fohgit. 

ABE (moved out of himself)—Yeh, yeh, I come wid you. I 
don’t keer foh nothing, not nothing no mo’, You, des’ you’n’ me. 

Go.tprzr—Ain’t no worl’, ain’t no Lije and Bud, nobody. Us 
gwine make us a ’biding place and a pillah under dat green tree. 
(In sweet oblivion.) Feel yo’ arms around me, my lips on yo’n. 
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We go singing up to heaben, honey, togedder—togedder. (They 
go off, her voice gradually dying away like a nun’s chant.) 

Bup (breaking a sapling in his grasp)—Gwine off, gwine off in 
de woods togedder dere lak hawgs. 

Puny (bounding up, his body shaking in lascivious delight)— 
T gwine watch ’em—hee-hee—I gwine watch ’em. 

Liye (knocking him back)—Bedder stay out’n dat woods. 
Abe kill you. 

Puny (standing up by the pine trec)—Kin see ’em, her still 
aleading ’im. 

LiJE (standing up and peering off to the Right)—Dere on de 
cool moss and de sof’ green leaves. 

Bun (stripping the limbs from the top of the broken sapling)— 
Ain’t gwine look. Dey fools, bofe fools. (Raging out.) Dere 
she go playing de hawg. Didn’t know she lak dat. (He sucks 
in his breath with the sound of eating something.) Wisht to 
Gohd I knowed she lak dat. I de man foh her. Bud Gaskins. 
I tame her, Gohd damn her, I tame her down and take dat speerit 
out’n her. (He crowds out his chest and walks up and down.) 

Puny (grasping Lijx’s arm)—Cain’t hardly see ’em no mo’, 
kin you 

LryeE—Kin hardly. 

Bup (his anger and jealousy disappearing in physical emotion 
and vulgar curiosity)—Whah dey now? 

LIJE (pointing)—Dere, dere, dey crossing de branch now. 

Puny (breathlessly)—I see ’em. I see ’em. He arm ’round 
her now, her head on he shoulder. (He capers in his excitement.) 
Lawd! Lawd! 

Bup (with a loud brutal laugh as he slaps Liye on the back)— 
On de sof’ green moss. 

Liye (laughing back and dragging his harp across his mouth)— 
Whah de leaves is cool. 

Puny—Cain’t see ’em no mo’. (He whirls about and turns a 
handspring.) Whoopee, folkses! Gwine run away wid myse’f! 

Bup (his eyes shining)—Down whah de branch water run. 
(He shuffles a jig among the leaves.) 

LijE (blowing upon his harp)—Singing raght up to heaben! 
(He plays more wildly as they all drop into a barbaric dance that 
gradually mounts into a Dionysiac frenzy.) 

Puny—Heaben! 

Bup—Jesus, Lawd, Fadder and Son! 

LiJE (singing loudly as they dance, the music running into a 
quick thumping rhythm)— 
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My feets wuh wet wid de sunrise dew, 
De mawning stah wuh a witness too. 
"Way, way up in de Rock of Ages, 

In God’s bosom gwine be my pillah, 


(They gambol, turn and twist, run on all fours, rear themselves 
up on their haunches, cavort like goats.) 

Puny—In God’s bosom—hanh! 

Bup—In who bosom? 

Lijze—In who bosom, bubber! (A loud halloo comes down 
from the hill in the rear, unnoticed by them.) 

Puny—In Goldie’s bosom. Hee-hee-hee! 

Bup AND LijE—Haw-haw-haw! Hee-hee-hee! In God’s 
bosom gwine be my pillah. (The halloo is repeated.) 

Lije—Hyuh, dere dat Gabe calling us. Better git, or de 
Colonel have dat stick on our back. (They gather up their buck- 
ets and axes, Puny clambers up the pine a few feet and drops to 
the ground.) 

Bup—Kin see? 

Puny—See nothing. Hee-hee! 

LijE—Gut to leave ’em now. Abe ketch it ’gin don’t mind out. 
He not coming wid us. 

Bup—He done foh now. Dat gal gut him hard and fast. 
(Snorting scornfully.) Books, books! Rise ’em up, lak hell! 

LiyE—I done told you. Heart say dis, head say dat. Bad 
mixtry. Bad. Crazy! 

Puny (shouting)—Heigh, you, Gabe! Coming! (They move 
out at the rear up the hill, singing, laughing and jostling each 
other.) 


"Way, ’way down by de sweet branch water 
In her bosom gwine be he pillah! 


Hee-hee—haw—haw—! 
(Their loud, brutally mocking laughter floats back behind 
them.) 


SCENE 2 


It is a spring day, three years later. In Abraham McCranie’s 
two-room cabin, barely furnished, a bed juts out into the room. 
On the bed, weakly shooing the flies away, lies Goldie. Sitting 
by the fire, holding an infant in her arms and rocking back and 
forth is Goldie’s mother, Muh Mack—‘‘a_ chocolate-colored 
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negress near sixty, dressed in a long, dirty wrapper, and bare- 
footed. Her graying hair is wrapped in pigtails and stands 
around her head Medusa-like. A long snuff-stick protrudes from 
her mouth, and now and then the fire sputters with a frying noise 
as she spits into it.” 

Goldie is worried. Two children before this one have died. 
One when it was three days old. The other at four days. Now 
this baby has reached its fourth day, and he may go too. 

Not according to the beliefs and prophecies of Muh Mack. 
This here is a strong and muscled infant, fit to live to be a hun- 
dred. ‘Dem udder po’ little ’uns puny, bawn to die.” 

Still, Goldie can’t forget them, how little they were and hun- 
gry. Nor how Mr. Lonnie done cut down the plum bushes and 
plowed up the hedge row where they were buried! And Abe 
didn’t stop him! 

“Cain’t blame Abe,” Muh Mack insists. “He stiff neck. God 
break his spirit. Gi’ ’im two dead ’uns to fetch ’im down. He 
bedder humble now. (Talking half to herself.) We talk proud 
lak, gwine raise up big son, leader "mong men. Fust ’un come 
thin, liddle Jak rat. He hate ’im. He die. God call ’im. Sec- 
ond come, Ol’ Moster keep him liddle, thin. He die too. Abe 
gitting down to sackcloff and ashes. God see him down crying 
foh muhcy, He send dis ’un, strong. Israel man. He gwine 
flourish, he gwine wax.” 

Abe’s lost faith, too, Goldie laments. He doesn’t take any in- 
terest in his new son. Probably be dead in a week, he says. 
Abe’s still messin’ around with his ol’ books. Everything going 
wrong. Crops. Everything. 

Now Abe is in from the fields, bringin’ his hoe with him. 
Goldie gasps her horror! Hoes in a house bring bad luck! 
Awful bad luck! Might bring something on the baby! Muh 
Mack also explodes with wrath at sight of the hoe. Let Abe 
throw it out! Goldie’s too weak to be worried! 

They’re a set of fools, Abe says. All niggers is ign’ant and 
bline. Believin’ everything has a sign ’tached to it! 

Abe is low. Very low. Nothing that Goldie can say has any 
cheering effect upon him. Nothing has gone right with Abe for 
a long, long time. He can’t raise chillun, can’t raise crap, can’t 
raise nothin’! He hasn’t any money, not even any shoes, and 
he won’t ask the Colonel. He at least has pride, and he can’t 
forget that beating at the spring! Everything’s mortgaged! 
Everything’s spent! What good’s it goin’ to do if Goldie does 
get up in a week and go back to working in the fields with him? 
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Ape—Make no difference. Wuk our guts out do no good. I 
tell you, gal, de nigger is down, down. De white man up dere 
high, setting up wid God, up dere in his favor. He git eve’y- 
thing, nigger git de scraps, leavings. (Flaring out.) Ain’t no 
God foh de nigger, dat’s white man’s God. Dat come to me 
down in de new ground. (He sits down again, tapping his feet 
on the floor.) 

GoLpIE (wiping her eyes)—Honey, you gut to stop talking 
lak dat. Cain’t be bad luck allus. I’se ’feared when you talk 
dat wild talk. God heah it he do. (Mus Macx comes and 
stands in the door.) He mought be doing all dis to make us 
good, make us humble down befo’ him. 

AsbE—Humble down, hell! Look at de udder niggers den. 
Dey shout and carry on in de church, pray and pay de preachers 
in deir blindness. Dey humble. What do God do? Starve ’em 
to deaf. Kill ’em off lak flies wid consumption. Dey dying ’long 
de river same as de chillun in de wilderness. 

Muxy Macx—You blaspheaming, da’s whut you doing. No 
wonder Gohd take yo’ babies ’way, no wonder he make yo’ mule 
die, blast down yo’ plan’s an’ send de crows and cold weather and 
root lice to destroy yo’ craps. (Her eyes flashing.) You gut 
to change yo’ ways. Some day he gwine re’ch down from de 
clouds and grab you by de scruff o’ de neck and break you 
cross he knee. He gi’n you fine baby chile, you don’t thank 
him. You gut to fall down, pray, git low, git humble. (Her 
voice rises into a semi-chant.) You dere, Jesus, heah my prayer. 
Dis heah sinner, he weeked, he blaspheam. Save him and save 
dis po’ liddle baby. 

GoLDIE (weeping over the child)—Do, Lawd, heah our prayer. 


Muh Mack is praying eloquently, mostly that the Lord will 
destroy all Abe’s old books, when a call from Colonel McCranie 
interrupts her. The Colonel has changed in three years. “He is 
stouter, his face mottled, and he walks with difficulty, propped 
on a stick.” 

He has come now to see the baby. Now he takes the infant 
from Goldie and holds him up to find him heavy, and strong. 
Which brings memories crowding back on Muh Mack. 

“Lawd, it all comes to me ag’in,” says she. “Jest such a day 
as dis thirty yeah ago you come down heah and hold Abe up 
dat-a-way.” 

And the Colonel, looking long through the window, answers 
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her. “Time hurries on, it goes by in a hurry. .. . Yes, Callie, 
we're getting old.” 

“For an instant all differences are passed away and they are 
four human beings aware of the strangeness of their lives, con- 
scious of what queer relationships have fastened them together.” 

Then the baby cries and the spell is broken. 

Now the Colonel recalls the real object of his visit. He has 
come to bring Abe a deed of gift to the cottage and twenty-five 
acres of land surrounding it. 

They are all greatly excited by the Colonel’s generosity, and 
embarrass him a little saying so. But it is what he wants to 
do and he is glad to do it. Abe’s had a pretty hard time of it 
the last three years. But he’s the only nigger in the whole 
country that’s worth a durn. The Colonel is glad Abe’s keeping 
up his books, too. Doesn’t want him to give up, like Lonnie 
did. Lonnie ain’t worth a damn. That’s the Colonel’s opinion 
of Lonnie. 

Then there is another surprise for Abe. The Colonel has made 
arrangements for him to try school teaching in the fall and see 
what he can do with it. 

“Y’m going to have that old Quillie house fixed up and put 
some benches in it and a blackboard,” says the Colonel. “TI'll get 
two Negroes to serve with me on the school board and we'll try 
you out. I been reading your books, too, Abe.” 

Abe takes a great breath as he cries exultantly: 

“TY gwine teach school—at last!” 

There is rejoicing now. Abe’s going to take care of his son 
now, and raise him up right, like the Colonel said. His eyes 
are shining and his heart is light and he is ready to forgive every- 
thing. Even the beating by the spring. 

Now Abe is offering up in prayer his thanks for all the great 
good that has come to him and his. Praying to the black man’s 
God, the white man’s God, the one and only God that he be 
heard! 

As he prays Goldie and Muh Mack add their pleadings and 
their soulful endorsements. 


ABE (raising his head up, his eyes closed)—Heah us, heah us, 
heah me dis day, heah my po’ prayer. Fohgive me my sins, my 
blaspheamy. Wipe out de evil o’ my weeked days. Purify, make 
clean, fohgit de *membrance o’ my transgression. Now heah T 
do humble down, I do cohnfess. Lift me, raise me, up, up! 

Muu Macx—Hallelujah! 
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GoLprE—Amen. 

ABE (bowing his head in a storm of grief)—Re’ch down yo’ 
hand and gimme stren’th. Now I draw nigh, I feel yo’ sperit. 
Save me, save me now! (Mux Mack and Go.pie pray and 
moan aloud. Presently Asx stands up and cries out exultantly.) 
He save me, he done save me! He done fohgive me! 

Muu Mack (clapping her hands wildly)—Bless de Lawd, 
bless um! 

GoLpiE (faintly)—Thank Jesus, save my baby and my hus- 
ban’. (ABE is silent a moment, his face working with emotion. 
He turns and bends down over the bed.) 

AxsEe—Po?’ little fellow, he sleep and rest. (He puts his arms 
around GOLDIE and she clings to him.) Honey chile, I changed. 
I gwine take new holt. From dis day I begins. I sorry foh all 
de past. (He loosens her arms from around his neck and stands 
up, a strange set look on his face.) I gwine keep heart now, look 
up, rise. I gwine lead. (Looking down at the baby.) I gwine 
raise him up a light unto peoples. He be a new Moses, he bring 
de chillun out of bondage, out’n sin and ign’ance. (He turns 
suddenly and goes to the bucket at the left, pours some water 
out in a pan and sets it on the bed. Then he bends down and 
lifts the baby in his hand. Mun Mack looks up, drying her 
eyes.) 

Gotpre—Whut dat, Abe? Whut dat you doing? 

ABE (dipping his hand in the water and holding the child 
aloft, his face lighted up in a beatific smile)—On dis day I 
names you Douglass. You gwine be same lak him. Yeh, better. 
You gwine be a light in darkness, a mighty man. (He dips his 
hand into the water and sprinkles the child.) J baptize you and 
consecrate you to de’ salvation ob my people dis day! Amen! 
(The women stare at him transfixed, caught out of themselves. 
He bends his head and stands with the child stretched before 
him as if making an offering to some god.) 


SCENE 3 


That same winter Abe’s school was started in the old Quillie 
house, “a negro cabin of one bare room, now fitted up as a 
schoolhouse.” It is furnished with “a squat, rusty, cast-iron 
stove, the pipe of which reels up a few feet and then topples 
over into an elbow to run through the wall.” There is a rickety 
table for teacher, four or five rough pine benches “worn slick 
by restless students,” and a small blackboard nailed to the wall. 
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Abe is the first to arrive this particular school day morning. 
He comes in carrying his lunch bucket and two or three books. 
“He is wearing an old overcoat and a derby hat, both making 
some claims to a threadbare decency.” He starts a fire in the 
stove and is ready for his pupils. 

But the pupils do not.come. He shouts the call to books and 
rings the bell without result. Plainly disturbed, but determined 
to go on, he laboriously writes the day’s motto on the black- 
board: “January 21. An idle brain is the devil’s workshop.” 

Three students straggle in—‘‘a lazy, slumbrous girl of eighteen 
or twenty, a stout, thick-lipped youth about the same age, and 
a little, serious-faced, ragged boy of ten.” 

Abe is encouraged by the sight of them and would hurry with 
the order of the day to make up the time they have lost. But 
they are not interested. The two older children, Neilly and 
Lanie, find it difficult to suppress their amusement at the pro- 
ceedings. They exchange fleeting smiles as though conscious 
of a secret they are sharing. 

Abe is too interested to notice them. He is irritably disap- 
pointed at the tardiness of the other pupils, angered when Neilly 
and Lanie report that none are coming. Abe will go on with the 
school just the same. He orders them to their seats and sternly 
rebukes Lanie for her giggling. 

It is Eddie, the little fellow, who finally breaks the news to 
Abe. “Mr. Mack,” Eddie calls, in a high, frightened quaver, 
“dey all say de school ain’t gwine run no mo’ an’ dey ain’t 
coming.” 

Abe won’t believe it. He won’t give up. They got to show 
him! Again he orders the children to their seats. He calls the 
roll. The three answer ‘“Presunt,” and Lanie giggles. 

Now the spelling lesson. But only little Eddie knows that. 
Lanie and Neilly don’t even try. What’s the use, if there ain’t 
goin’ to be no mo’ school? 

Abe stands Lanie in the corner for giggling. She is there, her 
face to the wall, when Puny arrives. Puny is in to warm his 
hands and, incidentally, as a member of the school board, to 
confirm the news that there ain’t goin’ to be no mo’ school. 


Puny—You des’ well quit de school business raght heah and 
now. Dey ain’t gwine send to you no mo’. 

ABE—What’s the trouble? 

Puny—Trouble! You gone and done it, you has, when you 
beat Will Ragland’s boy yistidy. Will so mad he kin kill you. 
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ABE (anger rising in his voice)—Needn’t think I’m skeahed 
of him. 

Puny—I knows you ain’t. But you wants to keep on teach- 
ing, don’t you? 

Ase—Yeh, and I’m going to. 

Puny—Nunh-unh, you ain’t neiver. Will went ’round last 
night and gut everybody to say dey won’t gwine send to you no 
mo’. Dey ain’t gwine stand foh no nigger beating deir young 
’uns. 

ABE (angrily)—I had a right to beat him. I couldn’t make 
him work no other way, and ’sides he told a lie to me. Said he 
didn’t eat up po’ little Sis Maffis’ dinner. Several of ’em seen 
him do it. 

Puny—Can’t he’p it. You beat ‘im so dey had to have a 
doctor foh him, and Will done gone to de sher’ff to git out pa- 
pers foh you. 

ABE (starting out of his chair)—Gwine have me ’rested? 

Puny—He is dat. And mo’, I reckon. And my advice to you 
is to git fom heah. As a member of de school boa’d I say, bed- 
der leave. 

AzsE—He think he kin run me ’way? 

Puny—Don’t know what he think. Know I wouldn’t lak to 
lie in no white man’s jail-house, dat’s me. 

Ase—De otheh members of the boa’d know ’bout it? 

Puny—wUs had a meeting last night. 

AsE—What dey say? 

Puny (fumbling in his pockets)—Dey all side wid Will, ’count 
o’ de beating and ’count o’ dat speech you made in chu’ch last 
Sunday. 

Ase—Wuh Mr, Lonnie dere? 

Puny—He dere and he send dis heah writing to you. (He 
pulls a note from his pocket and hands it to ABE, who opens it 
excitedly.) 

Ase (clenching his fist)—Dat man say heah—God— He 
say de boa’d done all ’cided de school got to stop. (He tears 
the note to pieces and throws it in the stove.) He say dere he 
know a good job in Raleigh at public wuk he kin git me. (Bit- 
terly.) Say I do better at dat dan farming or school. (Pacing 
the floor, he throws his hand above his head.) Nanh, anh—suh, 
I sets a oaf on high, I ain’t going let ’em run me off. Dey cain’t 
skeah me. Dey cain’t run me off lak I stole sump’n’. (He turns 
on Puny with blazing eyes and EpviE watches him, terrified.) 
Why you all vote dat way? Whyn’t you stand up and vote foh 
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me? You know I trying do right. You weak, coward, no back- 
bone. 

Puny (backing towards the door)—I ain’t gut nothing ’gin 
you, Abe. Why you ’buse me? 

ABE—Git out 0’ heah. All o’ you down on me. Dat speech 
was so. It was right. .Dat beating was right. (Crying out.) 
I ain’t gwine give in. Dey cain’t run me. You cain’t run me. 
I fight ’em. I stay heah. Let ’em putt me in de jail, I last till 
de jail rot down. (He moves menacingly towards Puny, who 
flees through the door and slams it after him.) I come through 
deir bars, deir iron won’t hold me. I'll git dere, Pll come. My 
flesh will be as tough as deir iron! (He goes to the table and 
picks up his books. He opens the Bible and stands thinking. 
Dropping into his chair, he sits with his elbow on the table and 
his chin in his hand, gazing into the distance. The anger and 
bitterness gradually pass from his face.) Dat man’s talk, proud. 
Cain’t push through ’thout help—(putting his hand on the 
Bible)—’thout help from up there. (He bows his head on the 
table. Eppre begins to sob and, leaving his seat timidly, ap- 
proaches ABe’s bent form, gulping and wiping his nose and eyes 
with his sleeve. ABE looks up and puts his arm around him.) 
Son, this heah’s the last of this school. But we cain’t stop, we 
got to keep on. (EnppreE leans his head against him, his sobs in- 
creasing.) Got to keep studying, got to keep climbing. (After 
a moment he stands up and writes across the board, “This School 
is stopped for a while.’ LAaNnrtE and NEILLY come inquiringly in.) 
Chillun, ain’t goin’ to be no mo’ school till mebbe next yeah. 
You kin go home. (LAaAnre giggles and Nettty looks at him 
with familiar condescension.) But I wants to dismiss with a 
word of prayer. (At a@ sign from him Envi falls on his knees 
by the table. He gets down at his chair.) Our Father, where 
two or three is gathered— (NeEtLty and LantE look at him, pick 
up their buckets and scurry out giggling and laughing loudly. 
ABE springs to his feet, his face blank with astonishment. He 
calls after them furiously.) Heigh, heigh, you! (They are heard 
going off, their sharp laughter softening in the distance.) 

NetLty—’Fo’ Gohd, he down on his knees! 

LANIE (her voice growing faint)—Yeh, and he ’bout kilt Arth 
yistiddy. 

NEILLY—Haw—haw—haw. 

LANIE—Hee—hee—hee. 

Their voices die away. The curtain falls. 
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SCENE 4 


It is fifteen years later, the scene a room in the poverty- 
stricken Negro section of Durham, North Carolina. Goldie is 
washing at a tub resting on a goods box. Muh Mack, “bent 
under a slat bonnet,” is dozing at the fireplace. A bed at the 
back of the room is piled with rough washing. 

“For several minutes neither of the women says anything. 
Goldie washes heavily at the tub, her body bent and disfigured 
with the years of toil and poverty and the violence of child- 
birth. She wrings out a garment and takes it to the fireplace.” 

Muh Mack resents being disturbed, but Goldie refuses to 
favor her. The years have taken toll of Goldie. ‘Her move- 
ments are slow, ox-like, and in her eyes now and then comes a 
sort of vacant look, as if some deadening disease had had its 
way within her brain, or as if trouble and worry have hardened 
her beyond the possibility of enthusiasm or grief anymore.” 

It is supper time and there is no supper, or money to buy 
supper with. “‘Ain’t mo’n ’nough to fill my old hollow toof,” 
according to Muh Mack. And what there is is far from ap- 
pealing. ‘I et dat old meat and cawn bread till it makes me 
heave to look at it.” 

Somethin’s got to be done about food, protests Muh Mack. 
Goldie can’t go on washin’ without anything to eat. Abe can’t 
go on working on coffee and bread forever. “No wonder he look 
lak a shadow and cain’t ha’f do his work. . . . How you gwine 
keep washing foh folks an’ you don’t eat?” 

“Oh, Lawd Gcohd in heaven, I don’t know!” wails Goldie. 

There is one fifty-cent piece left. That will buy some liver 
for Abe. But when Goldie looks for the money that’s gone, too. 
Some one done stole it, and it is Goldie’s fixed conviction that 
Muh Mack took it and gave it to Douglass to spend “foh ice 
cream and mess.” 

“Don’t keer ’f I did,’ sulks Muh Mack. “Po’ boy do widout 
all de time.” 

The situation is desperate. No more money. No more credit. 
Abe’s pay day still twenty-four hours away. They all ought to 
go back home. That’s where they ought to go, according to Muh 
Mack. Everything’s been goin’ wrong for fifteen years. And 
all because of Abe! That ol’ fool, Abe! 

Stick by him? Why should Goldie stick by him, when he’d 
drug her from pillar to post for fifteen years. He’s sick, says 
Goldie. Was he sick when he got into co’t over beatin’ that 
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Raglands boy and lost all his land? Muh Mack wants to know. 
Was he sick when he got “cutting up a rust in Raleigh” an’ de 
niggers an’ white folks run him out of there? Same ol’ story 
in Greensboro—got in a row wid somebody and had to leave! 

“Things’ll be crosswise wid ’im till dey straighten ’em out in 
de grave,” that’s Muh Mack’s opinion. “If all dat shooting and 
killing in Wilmington wouldn’t make ’im do better, nothing in 
de Gohd’s world kin.” 

Still Goldie is determined to stick by Abe. Let Muh Mack 
know that and stop her talking. 

“C’ose you gwine stay by ’im—and starve, too. Foh dat’s 
what you'll do. Whut he don’t spend on medicine he do on 
dem old lodges and sich and books and newspapers. And gits 
turned out’n eve’y one of ’em foh his speeches and wild talk, he 
do. (With grim satisfaction.) Shoveling dat coal down at de 
power house reckon’ll hold him down foh a while. (With an 
afterthought.) Hold ’im down till somebody crack his haid wid 
a shovel and tu’n ’im off. (Stirring the fire and then folding 
up her hands.) I done said my say-so now. Do no good, ’caze 
you so wropped up in de fool.” 

“No, it won’t do no good,” flares Goldie. “I gwine stick by 
him. Dey ain’t never done ’im right. Dey all been down on 
im f’om de fust. He gwine be a big man yit. Dem udder nig- 
gers do de dirty work and take whut dey kin git. Dey de low- 
down trash. He gwine git him a big school some dese days.” 

“‘He-hee—hee,”” Muh Mack laughs scornfully. “Listen at him. 
He cain’t teach nothing. De niggeh school teachers round hyuh 
know mo’n a minute dan Abe do in a week. Dey been to col- 
lege at Raleigh and Greensboro and no telling whah. And dey 
gut some sense ’sides deir learning. Dat li’] Eddie Williams has. 
He done gone th’ough dat Shaw school in Raleigh and is off doing 
big wuk. Why couldn’t Abe do sump’n lak dat!” 

“Shet up, I tell you.” 

The power house whistle has blown. They know Abe is on 
his way home. Goldie is off to the grocer’s, hoping for one more 
extension of credit. Muh Mack is laying the table when Doug- 
lass comes. 

“He is a young Negro in short trousers, fifteen or sixteen years 
old, black as Muh Mack, and with something of a wild and 
worthless spirit already beginning to show in his face.” 

Muh Mack is happy Douglass has come, but a little mad at 
him. He done fergit to bring her anything wid dat fifty cents 
he spent. Douglass had got into a matching game at the hot- 
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dawg stand and had to treat some of the fellows. That’s where 
the fifty cents went. And if Muh Mack tells on him he—he— 
well, he won’t play nary piece for her for mebbe two weeks. 

He has fetched his guitar now, his good old “box,” and is 
strumming it with amazing dexterity. The rhythms and the 
songs Douglass fits them to bring great content to Muh Mack. 
She skips heavily but happily to the music. Then Abe inter- 
rupts them. 

Abe comes from work dragging a heavy box after him and 
carrying his dinner pail. He is begrimed with coal dust and 
the sight of Douglass and the “box” puts him in an ugly mood. 
“Put down dat damn guitah, you good-foh-nothing!” he shouts 
at the boy. 

Nor can he be mollified by the chatter of Muh Mack. He 
breaks up the box, stirs up the fire and decides to lie down for a 
minute, till his head clears up. Then he will attend to Douglass! 

Abe’s manner terrifies Muh Mack and Douglass. The boy 
wails and whimpers before the wrath to come. Now Goldie is 
back from the grocer’s with trouble piled on trouble. The grocer 
laughed at her—and Muh Mack knows why. Muh Mack and 
Douglass. But Abe mustn’t know. He’d kill— 

They have a time getting Abe to sit down to what there is to 
eat. Goldie is in tears, and the sight of these distresses Abe. 
He knows how hard it has been for her, and now there’s this 
other— 

But worse than all to Abe is Douglass’ failure. Spendin’ his 
mammy’s good money on wuthless niggers! But that ain’t what 
he is goin’ to be beat for. 

“De teacher stop me on de street and tell me you doing wuss’n 
ever in yo’ books and she done had to putt you back in third 
reader. (Swallowing his third cup of coffee down with a hunk 
of bread, he stands up and stares into the distance.) Heah we 
done labor and sweat foh you, fix foh you to rise up and be 
sump’n’, Eight yeah you been going to school and you won’t 
work, you won’t learn. (He strikes the table with his fist, and 
the lamp flickers and almost goes out.) You ain’t no good. 
Onct I thought you gwine go on, climb, rise high and lead... . 
I teach you to fool wid dem low niggers! I git you out’n dem 
trifling ways or I’ll break yo’ back in two. (He sits down and 
jerks the boy across his knee and begins beating him blindly.) 
I name you foh a great man, a man what stand high lak de 
sun, and you turn out to be de lowest of de low! Change yo’ 
name, dat’s what you better do. (With a cuff on the cheek he 
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hurls him across the room, where he falls, sobbing and wailing, 
on the floor.) Shet dat fuss up! (Dovucrass’ sobs gradually 
cease. GOLpIE starts toward him, but Ase jerks her back.) Let 
’im lie dere, de skunk and coward.” 

Muh Mack’s protests are hysterical. She’s going to find her 
another place to stay. As for that, they will all have to find an- 
other place to stay, Abe warns them. He’s lost his job at the 
power house. Just by standing up for his rights. A white man 
sassed him and Abe sassed back, and a crowd of them run him 
off the place, God damn ’em— 


GOLDIE (coming over to ABE’s chair and dropping on her 
knees beside him)—Abe, Abe, le’s go back. Please do. Le’s go 
back whah we growed up. Ain’t no home foh us inno town. We 
gut to git back to de country. Dat’s whah we belong. (She lays 
her head in his lap.) 

ABE (looking down at her tenderly)—Yeh, yeh, honey. We 
is gwine back. Adder all dese yeahs I knows now de town ain’t 
no place foh us. Fifteen yeah we been trying to make it and 
couldn’t. Dat’s what I was going to tell you. All de signs been 
ag’in us. I orter knowed it after three or fo’ yeahs. Back 
home de place foh us. Back in our own country. (Staring be- 
fore him and a smile suddenly sweetening the hardness of his 
face.) We go back dere and take a new start. We going to 
build up on a new foundation. Took all dese yeahs to show me. 
(His voice rising exultantly.) Dere’s whah my work is cut out 
to be. It come to me dis evening while I walked on de street. 
(Standing up.) Seem lak sump’n’ spoke to me and said go back 
down on de Cape Fair River. I heard it plain lak a voice talk- 
ing. ‘‘Dese streets and dese peoples ain’t yo’ peoples. Yo’n is 
de kind what works and labors wid de earf and de sun. Dem 
who knows de earf and the fullness thereof. Dere’s whah yo’ 
harvest is to be.” And den when I come face to face wid de 
ruining of my boy, in my anger I see de way clear. We going 
back, we going back. And dere at last I knows I’m going to 
build up and lead! And my boy going to be a man. (Looking 
at Douctass with a hint of pleadingness.) Ain’t it so? (But 
Doucrass only stares at him coldly.) 

GoLpiE (looking up at him)—I knows you will. I feel it des’ 
de may you do. I keep telling Muh Mack some day you gwine 
git dere. 

ABE (gazing down at her)—Dese heahs all been sent foh our 
trial, ain’t dey, honey? 
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Goitpre—Yeh, yeh, we been tried all foh a purpose. 

Ase—And now we ready, ain’t we, honey? 

GoLpIE—We ready to go back and start all over. 

Muu Mack (repeating uncertainly)—To start all over. 

AsE—To build us a monument from generation unto genera- 
tion. 

GoLpIE (softly, the tears pouring from her eyes)—Yeh, yeh. 

Ase—And all dis sin and tribulation and sorrow will be forgot, 
passed away, wiped out till de judgment, won’t it, chile? 

GoLpre—It will, oh, I knows it will. We done suffered our 
share and Old Moster gwine be good to us now. 

Ase—Good! Yeh, good! (He sits with bowed head.) 

The curtain falls. 


SCENE 5 


Near the close of a November day, back in the McCranie 
cabin three years later, Abe is at work on a speech and Muh 
Mack is, as usual, dozing before the fire under the same slat 
bonnet. A dirty pink fascinator is thrown across her shoulders, 
grown bony now. 

“The room shows some sign of improvement,” and “Abe is 
better dressed and more alert than formerly.” He is greatly in- 
terested in his work, but also conscious that it is supper time 
and Goldie is not home to fix the food. Muh Mack is of no 
help. The rheumatiz and the misery have about done for her. 
Furthermore Muh Mack is not at all sure Abe deserves any sup- 
per, or anything else. Still messin’ around with his books and 
speeches, again in trouble with Mr. Lonnie because the crops 
aren’t what they should be and, worst of all, still hard against 
his own son, that po’ boy Douglass, keepin’ him “‘driv off lak a 
homeless dawg!” 

None of the old lady’s protesting reaches Abe. He has made 
his decision about Douglass and it stands. To-night he is sure 
he is to receive the support he needs for the establishment of 
his school. His speech is the best he has done yet. So good is 
it that he insists on reading parts of it to Muh Mack, who 
doesn’t want to hear it, nor understands what she is forced to 
hear. Just disgusted, that’s what Muh Mack is. 

“Tadies and gentlemen,” begins Abe, rising with dignity from 
his chair, his speech noticeably more gentle and more cultivated 
than formerly, “Ladies and gentlemen, this night is going to 
mean much in the lives of each and every one of us, big and 
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little. . . . It marks the founding of the Cape Fair Training 
school, an institution that will one day be a light to other insti- 
tutions round about. It is our aim here, with the few teachers 
and facilities we can provide, to offer education to the colored 
children amongst us and offer it cheap... .” 

“Tenorance means sin, and sin means destruction, destruction 
before the law and destruction in a man’s own heart. The Negro 
will rise when his chareckter is of the nature to cause him to 
rise—for on that the future of the race depends, and that char- 
eckter is mostly to be built by education, for it cannot exist in 
ignorance. .. .” 

He is striding up and down in front of Muh Mack, but she 
has dozed off again under his eloquence. 

“A little over forty years ago the white man’s power covered 
us like the night. Through war and destruction we was freed. 
But it was freedom of the body and not freedom of the mind. 
It means nothing. It don’t exist. What we need is thinking 
people, people who will not let the body rule the head. And 
again I cry out, education... 

“T don’t say the colored ought to be made equal to the white 
in society, now. We are not ready for it yet. But I do say 
we have equal rights to education and free thought and living 
our lives. With that all the rest will come. ... 

“And what will stop us in the end from growing into a great 
Negro college, a university, a light on a hill, a place the pride 
of both black and white? .. .” 

“Ain’t that the truth, Muh Mack?” he asks anxiously. ‘‘Ain’t 
that a speech equal to the best of the white, ain’t it?” 

“Lawd Jesus, you’s enough to wake de daid,” answers Muh 
Mack. “And you brung on yo’ cough ag’in.” 

Further than that she cannot go. All his life Abe’s hollered 
Lawd and followed Devil, as Muh Mack sees it. Now he’s put- 
ting so much time on his school mess Mr. Lonnie’s down on him 
again. Nor can she see any excuse in his explanation that he 
is not really a farmer, that his business is with schools, with 
learnin’, in bringing the truth to the ignorant and the blind. 

Now he is ready for the meeting in the Quillie house. He 
has his speech in his pocket and his plug hat on his head. As 
he goes he issues one last warning about Douglass. Let him 
never put foot in that house again. 

“They ain’t no man, flesh of my flesh or not, going to lie, rot- 
ten with liquor and crooks, around me. That’s what I been talk- 
ing against for twenty years.” 
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Muxu Macx—He mought a changed and want to do bedder. 

ABE (coming back into the room)—Changed enough so he like 
to got arrested yesterday and it his first day back. 

Muu Mack (pleading in a high quavering voice)—But I gut 
to see him. He’s been gone two yeah. 

Aspe—Let him come if he dares. You ruint him with your 
tales and wuthless guitar playing and I don’t want nothing more 
to do with him. 

Muy Macx (mumbling to herself)—I’s gwine see him ’fo’ he 
goes ’way back yander ef I has to crawl slam over de river. 

ABE (with brightening eye)—You heard me. He ain’t no 
longer mine, and that’s the end of it. 

Muy Mack (bursting into a rage)—And yo’ ain’t none 0’ 
mine. You’s gut all de high notions of old Colonel Mack and 
de white folks and don’t keer nothing foh yo’ own. Git on. 
(He stands looking at the floor, hesitating over something.) 
Whut you skeered of, de dark? 

ABE (shuddering and going across the room and getting an 
old overcoat from a nail)—Yes, I’m afraid of it. You're right, 
I’m none of yours, nor my own mother either. You know what 
I am—no, I dunno whut I am. Sometime I think that’s de 
trouble. (Skarply.) No, no, de trouble out there, around me, 
everywhere around me. (The despondent look comes back to his 
face and he speaks more calmly.) Ill cut across the fields the 
near way. And tell Goldie not to worry. Ill be back by ten 
with the school good as started. (At the door he turns back 
again and calls to the old woman earnestly.) Muh Mack, don’t 
let her worry, don’t. (But the old woman is asleep.) Let her 
sleep, let us all sleep. (He goes out softly, closing the door be- 
hind him.) 


SCENE 6 


An hour later, at a spot where “a sandy country road twists 
out of the gloom of scrubby oaks and bushes,” Abe staggers out 
of the darkness and falls panting at the road’s edge. His hat 
is gone and his clothes torn. ‘His learning and pitiful efforts 
at cultural speech have dropped away like a worn-out garment 
and left him a criminal.” 

He is mumbling, holding his sides with his hands and rocking 
his head in pain.” From his mumbling it is learned that he 
has been attacked and has defended himself. ‘Ob, my breast 
feel lak it’ll bust.” ‘Yeh, I outrun you, you po’ white trash! 
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... God damn ’em to hell! Dey don’t give me no chance. 
Dey stop every crack, nail up every do’ and shet me in. Dey 
stomp on me, squash me, mash me in de ground lak a worm. 
Dey ain’t no place foh me. I lost, ain’t no home, no ’biding 
10 te SE 

2 In the distance a light twinkles in a barn. Soon Lonnie Mc- 
Cranie appears, stout and middle-aged now. Lonnie recognizes 
Abe, and in the dark listens to his story of the speech that was 
to be delivered at the Quillie house and of what happened. 

“When I got there they done run them lazy niggers off and 
told me I had to go. (Grimly.) Dey couldn’t skeer me though. 
I went on in de house and started my speech. And den— 
(Throwing out his arms wildly.) Mr. Lonnie, help me git back 
at ’em. Help me git de law on ’em.” 

Lonnie is not sympathetic. Far from it. Serves Abe right. 
Lonnie always said that. Truer now than it ever was before. 
Lonnie has been looking over Abe’s crop and has found it rot- 
ting in the fields. He has levied on it and is going to take it 
over and Abe’s through. 

“Call it taking away from you if you want to,” shouts Lonnie. 
“Y’m done of you. Next year you can hunt another place.” 

“Den you’s a damn thief, white man.” 

His face working in uncontrollable rage, Abe rushes at Lonnie, 
crushing him to the ground as Lonnie swings his lantern and 
brings it with a crash down on Abe’s head. “In the darkness 
the two rocking forms are seen gripping each other’s throats 
under the moon.” 

Now Abe has choked the life out of Lonnie’s body and beaten 
his head against the stones. There is blood on his hands that 
he can’t wipe off on his trousers. And there are ha’nts and 
visions stealing through his crazed brain. 

“The trees seem to change their characteristics and become a 
wild seething of mocking, meusacing hands stretched forth from 
all sides at him.” 

He views again the scenes at Charlie Sampson’s hanging. And 
now he sees the figures of a good looking Negress of twenty and 
a dandified white man about thirty dressed in the fashions of 
the fifties. He recognizes them as Colonel Mack and the lady 
who was his Mammy and sees them disappearing in the under- 
brush “lak hawgs,” and yells pitifully after them. 

Abe, stumbling over the body of the dead Lonnie, is rushing 
madly down the road as the curtain falls. 
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SCENE 7 


A half hour later Douglass has arrived at the McCranie cot- 
tage and is giving Muh Mack an account of his travels. Doug- 
lass “is now about nineteen years old, and has developed into a 
reckless, dissipated youth, dressed in the cheap, flashy clothes of 
a sport. 

Douglass is disgusted and defiant. “Let them dere Norveners 
put Pap in print foh what he’s trying to do foh de niggers. Ef 
dey could see him now down a po’ dirt fahmer dey’d not think 
he’s such a sma’t man. Let him read his books and git new 
idees. Dey won’t change de nigger in him, not by a damn sight.” 

Mub Mack is of a mind to endorse Douglass’ attitude, but 
she is more interested in those tales of adventure he has been 
telling. Douglass is feeling his gin a little now, and is a little 
ugly and defiant. He can remember days in jail and days on 
rock piles cause he had tried to do some of those things he had 
heard his pap preach about, those things ’bout there being no 
difference ’twixt de cullud and de white. 

Things have gone badly with Douglass, but he has learned 
one lesson his old man will never learn—“‘dat we belongs down 
wid de pick and de sludge hammer and de tee-arn and de steam 
shovel, and de heavy things—at de bottom doing de dirty work 
foh de white man, dat’s it. And he ain’t gwine stand foh us to 
be educated out’n it nuther.” 

Now Douglass gets out his old guitar and is reminding Muh 
Mack of the good old days they used to have a-singin’ and 
a-dancin’. Muh Mack has risen from her chair, pulled her skirt 
up over her scrawny shanks and is cutting several of the old 
steps when Goldie stands, astonished, at the door. “Her face is 
worn and haggard, and the strained, vacant look in her eyes has 
deepened.”’ She clings to Douglass convulsively and cries a little 
as he holds her awkwardly. She warns him against agging his 
pap on. They mustn’t have trouble. Abe ain’t well. 

There isn’t much time for a visit, not enough for Douglass 
to find out just what is wrong with his mother that she should 
look so strange. A noise on the porch signals Abe’s coming. 
Douglass escapes to the kitchen with his guitar. 

Abe’s face is bruised, his clothes are torn, he staggers as he 
walks. Muh Mack knows the signs. ‘‘Dey’s been adder him!” 

Abe shuts their yowling and warns them to get away. Every- 
thing’s finished and at the end. But when he tries to tell Goldie 
what happened at the school house he can’t quite remember. 
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“They was a crowd of white men at de door with dough-faces 
over their faces. . Said wa’n’t going to be no meeting. Dey 
beat me, run me off. And dey give me till to-morrow to git 
outen de country. You got to git away, foh it’s worse’n dat— 
oh, it is! (Calmly and without bitterness.) Who you reckon 
set em on me? Who you think it was told ’em about de trouble 
I been in before? Yeh, and he made it out terribler’n it was. 
Douglass told ’em. . . . He done it. My own flesh and blood. 
No! No! he was but ain’t no more! (Gloomily.) But I don’t 
blame him—dey ain’t no blaming nobody no longer.” 

He tells them of his running from the school house, of his 
meeting Mr. Lonnie, and of the murder that followed when they 
fought in the dark. Briefly he is calm again and resigned. 

“This is the way it was meant to be and I’m glad it’s ended,” 
he says. The next moment “he stands with his fists to his tem- 
ples and then flings out his arms in a wide gesture. 

“Oh, damn ’em,” he shouts. ‘Don’t dey know I want to do 
all for de best. (Shaking his fists at the shadows.) I tell you, 
I tell you I wanted—I’ve tried to make it come right. (Lower- 
ing his head.) And now it’s come to dis.” 

Douglass is in from the kitchen. He can’t stand the charge 
that he had betrayed his pap. He didn’t mean—he never 
thought— : 

“Who you?” coldly demands Abe. “A leader, a king among 
men! Here’s Douglass,” he tells the women, ‘and you can go 
wid him.” 

Douglass and Muh Mack take to the fields, but Goldie will 
not go. Outside the approach of the pursuers becomes insistently 
louder. Abe has taken Goldie’s arms from around his neck and 
has placed her back in the chair. Now he stands looking 
strangely at her. Even as he shakes her by the shoulders she 
is no more than dumbly aroused. 


Ase—Tell me, what is it, Goldie! What ails you, gal? (She 
sits looking dumbly at him and he draws away from her. Pres- 
ently there is a sound of stamping feet outside, and voices slip 
in like the whispering of leaves. A stone is thrown against the 
house, then another, and another. One crashes through the win- 
dow and strikes the lamp. The room is left in semi-darkness. 
ABE with a sob of overwhelming terror falls upon his knees. 
Twisting his great hands together, he casts up his eyes and cries 
in a loud voice.) God, God, where is you now! Where is you, 
God! (He begins half sobbing and chanting.) You has helped 
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befo’, help me now. Is you up dere? Heah my voice! (Fear 
takes possession of him.) Blast me, Lawd, in yo’ thunder and 
lightning, if it is yo’ will! Ketch me away in de whirlwind, foh 
I’m a sinner. Yo’ will, yo’ will, not mine. Let fiah and brim- 
stone burn me to ashes and scatter me on de earf. (Gasping.) 
Ive tried, I’ve tried to walk de path, but I’m po’ and sinful. 
. . . Give me peace, rest—rest in yo’ bosom—if it is dy will. 
Save me, Jesus, save me! (He falls sobbing to the floor.) 

Voice (outside)—Come out of there, you dirty nigger! (A 
shudder runs through him, and his sobs grow less violent.) Come 
out! Come out! (Another stone crashes through the room. 
As if ashamed of his weakness, ABE rises from the floor. He 
speaks firmly to the shadows.) 

Ase—lIn the end it was so intended. (Looking around him.) 
And I end here where I begun. (He bursts out in a loud voice.) 
Yet they’re asleep, asleep, and I can’t wake ’em! 

Vorces—He’s in there! ...I hear him talking! ... He’s 
done talking now, goddam him! . . . We’ll show him the law all 
right! ... He’s got a gun! ... Shoot him like a dog! ... 

ABE (wiping his brow and again speaking in the role of the 
educator trying to convince his everlastingly silent hearers) — 
But they’ll wake up, they’ll wake—a crack of thunder and deep 
divided from deep—a light! A light, and it will be! (Gotpre 
still sits hunched over in her chair. As he speaks he goes to the 
door at the left.) We got to be free, freedom of the soul and of 
the mind. Ignorance means sin and sin means destruction. 
(Shouting.) Freedom! Freedom! (Lifting up his voice.) Yea, 
yea, it was writ, “Man that is born of woman is of few days and 
full of trouble... .’’ Lak de wind wid no home. Ayh, ayh, 
nigger man, nigger man— (He opens the door.) I go talk to 
’em, I go meet ’em— 

Votce—Hell! Look out! There he is! 

Apre—Yea, guns and killings is in vain. (He steps out on the 
porch.) What we need is to—to—(his words are cut short by 
a roar from several guns. He staggers and falls with his head in 
the doorway)—and we must have—have— (At the sound of 
the guns, GOLDIE springs to her feet. For an instant everything 
is still. Then several shots are fired into Anx’s body.) 

Vorce—Quit the shooting. He’s dead as a damned door! Now 
everybody get away from here—no talking, no talking. Keep 
quiet—quiet. (There is the sound of shuffling footsteps and men 
leaping the fence. Voices come back into the room.) 

Vorces—Yeh, mum’s it. . . . He won’t raise no more disturb- 
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ances! ... (The voices grow more faint.) What a bloody mur- 
der he done! .. . He’s still now, by God! .. . It’s the only 
way to have peace, peace. . . . Peace, by God! ... 

(GoLpIE moves towards the door where ABE lies. Halfway 
across the room she stops and screams and then drops down be- 
side his body. The wind blows through the house setting the 


sparks flying.) 


THE PLAYS AND THEIR AUTHORS 


“Broadway.” Drama in three acts by Philip Dunning and 
George Abbott. Copyright, 1926, by the authors. Pub- 
lished and copyrighted, 1926, by George H. Doran & Co., 
New York. 


Philip Dunning, still in his thirties, has been an actor and a 
stage manager most of his life in the theatre, which dates back 
fifteen years. He was, in the estimation of every one except 
Philip Dunning, a mere child when he decided to quit Meriden, 
Connecticut, where he was born, and study life excitingly in the 
show business rather than dully in school. For one summer he 
served time as a magician’s assistant in a medicine show, being the 
boy who escaped miraculously four times a day after having 
been carefully locked in a mail sack and lowered into a tank of 
water where he might reasonably be expected to drown. After 
that experience, which lasted through one vacation, he refused 
to go back to school. For years he did whatever came to his 
hand to do. He danced and sang in vaudeville, did skits and 
bits, played in stock and wrote plays. He peddled “Broadway” 
in script form under various titles—“‘A White Little Guy,” ‘The 
Bright Lights” and “The Roaring Forties” among them. He 
sold it finally to Jed Harris, who called in George Abbott to 
point up the script and serve as stage director. He has been 
working the last year on another play, ““The Kid Brother,” which 
he is writing with Jack Donahue, the dancer. 

Mr. Abbott, as co-author of ‘The Fall Guy,” has appeared in 
these volumes before (1924-25). He also is an actor, though of 
late seasons he has been so much in demand as collaborator and 
director he has had little time for anything else. He was born 
in Hamburg, New York, educated at the University of Rochester, 
and studied playwriting with Prof. Geo. Pierce Baker, then at 
Harvard. He wrote several plays that he did not sell, acted 
many parts in stock, became a play reader for John Golden, 
met James Gleason when both were touring with “Dulcy,” agreed 
to edit and rewrite “The Fall Guy,” and was thus started upon 
the interesting and profitable career that it is safe to predict is 
still approaching its peak. 
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“Saturday’s Children.” Comedy in three acts by Maxwell An- 
derson. Copyright, 1926, by the author. Copyright and 
published, 1927, by Longmans Green & Co., New York. 


Maxwell Anderson’s first appearance in this current history 
of the drama was in the issue of 1924-25, which was the season 
he and Laurence Stallings wrote “What Price Glory?” He is 
a Pennsylvanian, born in the town of Atlantic, and his father 
was the Rev. William Lincoln Anderson, leader of the Baptist 
flock. During his school years the family moved West and the 
son graduated from the University of North Dakota. Following 
the profession of instructor Mr. Anderson was associated first 
with the faculty of his home university and later with those of 
Leland Stanford and Whittier colleges in California. He later 
gave up his professorships to become an editorial writer, which 
brought him eventually to the New York World. His first play 
was “The White Desert.” 


“Chicago.” Drama in three acts by Maurine Watkins. Copy- 
right, 1926, by the author. Published and copyrighted, 
1927, by Alfred A. Knopf, New York. 


Maurine Watkins has enjoyed one of those exciting adven- 
tures ‘in the theatre that keep novice playwrights burning fa- 
ther’s midnight oil. And yet her years, or at least her months, 
of preparation were more numerous than is generally known. 
She was born in Kentucky, reared in Indianapolis, graduated 
from Butler College and went to Radcliffe. She began writing 
plays at school and collected $500 advance on one she sold to 
Leo Ditrichstein. So hopeful of her future was that actor that 
he asked her to collaborate with him on a second play, which 
she did while he was playing “The Business Widow” in Chi- 
cago during the season of 1924. The Ditrichsteins were going 
back to New York, Miss Watkins had her trunks packed and 
was headed for her home in Indianapolis, when she suddenly 
decided to try newspaper work. She applied for a job on the 
Chicago Tribune, worked as a reporter for several months, saved 
her money and went to New York to write a play. She studied 
with Professor Baker at Yale while she wrote “Chicago,” sold it 
and achieved success overnight. 
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“The Constant Wife.” Comedy in three acts by William Somer- 
set Maugham. Copyright, 1926, by the author. Published 
and copyrighted, 1927, by George H. Doran & Co., New 
York. 


W. Somerset Maugham is a physician turned author. He is an 
Englishman born in Paris in 1874, educated at King’s College, 
Canterbury and Heidelberg, served as interne at St. Thomas’s 
Hospital and took to writing novels in 1897. One called “Mrs. 
Craddock” was the most successful of his earlier output, and 
“Moon and Sixpence” one of the greatest of his later successes. 
He turned to plays with “A Man of Honor,” and during the 
later years of Charles Frohman’s life furnished that manager 
with a series of light comedies, including ‘Lady Frederick,” 
“Jack Staw,” “Mrs. Dot,” etc. He served as a medic at the 
front during the war, and wrote a war-time comedy called “Too 
Many Husbands.” “The Circle,” included in the 1921-22 vol- 
ume of “The Best Plays” series, was one of his American suc- 
cesses. It was from his short story, “Miss Thompson,” that the 
four-year sensation, “‘Rain,” was fashioned. 


“The Play’s the Thing.” Comedy in three acts by Ferenc Mol- 
nar, adapted by P. G. Wodehouse. Copyright, 1926, by 
the authors. Published and copyrighted, 1927, by Bren- 
tano’s, New York. 


Ferenc Molnar has made one previous appearance in these 
books—as the author of “Liliom,” which was a success of the 
season of 1920-21. He is probably the best known of the Hun- 
garian authors, was born in Budapest in 1878, graduated from 
the universities of Budapest and Geneva, and has been writing 
plays since 1902, when a piece of his called “The Doctor” was 
produced. Previous to that he had tried his hand at journalism. 
By American playgoers he is known as the author of “The 
Devil,” “The Phantom Rival,” “Where Ignorance is Bliss” and 
“Liliom,” but none of these attained the success of “The Play’s 
the Thing.” 

Pelham Granville Wodehouse, who made the adaptation of 
“The Play’s the Thing,” born in Guildford, England, in 
1881, and educated at Dulwich College, joined the staff of the 
London Globe when he left college and succeeded to the editor- 
ship of the “By the Way” column in that periodical. He came 
to America and was dramatic critic of Vanity Fair when he took 
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to writing for the theatre. His first play, written in collabora- 
tion with John Stapleton, was “A Gentleman of Leisure.” His 
output was rather steady from then on and he gained fame when 
he collaborated with Guy Bolton on a series of musical comedies 
including “Have a Heart,” “Leave It to Jane,” “Oh, Boy” and 
“Oh, Lady, Lady.” He has written many short stories for 
The Saturday Evening Post and the magazines. “The Play’s the 
Thing” was his first adaptation, and was followed by “Her Card- 
board Lover.” 


“The Road to Rome.’’ Comedy in three acts by Robert Emmet 
Sherwood. Copyright, 1926, by the author. Copyrighted 
and published, 1927, by Charles Scribners’ Sons, New York. 


Robert Emmet Sherwood is one of a small group of distin- 
guished playwrights who can point with pardonable pride to the 
fact that his first play was a success. His first play to be pro- 
duced, at least. He may have practiced on several others, but 
if so he has not publicly confessed. Mr. Sherwood having been 
born, 1896, in New Rochelle, which is no more than forty-five 
minutes from Broadway on the better trains, got his A.B. from 
Harvard in 1918 and took naturally to writing. He was dra- 
matic editor and special contributor to Vanity Fair in 1919-20, 
and since 1920 has been associate editor and editor of Life. He 
also looks after the moving picture reviews for that weekly and 
writes a syndicated weekly article on the latest moving pictures. 
In 1922-23 he edited a companion volume to “The Best Plays” 
called “The Best Moving Pictures of 1922-23.” He is married 
and lives in Manhattan. 


“The Silver Cord.” Drama in three acts by Sidney Howard. 
Copyright, 1926, by the author. Published and copy- 
righted, 1927, by Charles Scribners’ Sons, New York. 


Sidney Howard, a Californian in his early thirties, established 
himself as a playwright by winning the Pulitzer prize offered for 
the best American play produced during the year 1924. This was 
“They Knew What They Wanted,” produced by the Theatre 
Guild, and included in the 1924-25 issue of “The Best Plays.” 
This year he further distinguished himself by selling the Guild 
two plays, “The Silver Cord” and “Ned McCobb’s Daughter.” 
These were added to the repertory of that organization within a 
few weeks of each other and both were popularly acclaimed. Mr. 
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Howard is another of the successful playwrights who studied with 
Professor Baker at Harvard, and he has done his bit of newspaper 
reporting. He is the author of many magazine stories and a novel, 
“The Labor Spy.” 


“The Cradle Song.” Drama in two acts by Gregorio Martinez 
Sierra. Adapted by John Garrett Underhill. Copyrighted, 
1915-17-19-21, by the adapter. Published and copyrighted, 
1922, by E. P. Dutton & Co. 


G. Martinez Sierra is the most prominent of present-day writers 
for the Spanish theatre. He was born in Madrid in 1881, and 
educated at the University of Madrid. Out of school he turned 
first to story writing, publishing, under the chaperonage of Jacinto 
Benevente, a book entitled “El Poema del Trabajo” (“The Song 
of Labor’). He followed this with several volumes of prose 
poems, and in 1904 the first of his novels, “The Humble Truth,” 
was published. In 1899 Benevente had organized the Spanish 
Art Theatre and young Sierra joined with him, playing many 
parts in the semi-professional productions. It was not until nearly 
ten years later that he turned to playwriting, and not until 1911 
that he achieved a definite success with “The Cradle Song.” This 
play, which has been freely translated, was given a few matinée 
performances in English by Augustin Duncan some years ago, but 
not until Eva Le Gallienne included it in her Civic Theatre rep- 
ertory this season did it attract attention. The program ac- 
knowledges Sefiora Maria Martinez Sierra as part author of the 
play. During the season of 1926-27 Sefior Sierra, who has suc- 
ceeded to the direction of the Spanish Art Theatre, brought his 
company to New York for a fortnight’s repertory. They were on 
their way home to Spain, following a tour of South American 
cities. 


“Daisy Mayme.” Comedy in three acts by George Kelly. Copy- 
right, 1926, by the author. Copyrighted and published, 
1927, by Little, Brown & Co., Boston. 


George Kelly is also a frequent and valued contributor to “The 
Best Plays” collection. His ‘“Show-off’? was included in the 
1923-24 volume and his “Craig’s Wife,” the Pulitzer prize winner 
in 1925-26, was a feature of last year’s book. He is, as therein 
stated, a Philadelphian approaching his middle thirties. He was 
for years a successful actor on, and a successful writer of sketches 
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for, the vaudeville stage. Since turning to the writing of long 
plays he has produced “The Torchbearers,”’ “The Show-off,” 
“Craig’s Wife” and “Daisy Mayme.” 


“In Abraham’s Bosom.” Drama in seven scenes by Paul Green. 
Copyright, 1926, by the author. Copyrighted and published, 
1927, by Robert M. McBride & Co., New York. 


Paul Green, winner of the Pulitzer prize for having written what 
the committee of awards decided was the best American drama 
of 1926, is a true son of the South. He was born on a farm near 
Lillington, N. C., March 17, 1894, grew up a farmer’s son, work- 
ing during the summer and getting a little schooling in the winter. 
He was graduated from the Buie Creek academy in 1914, and 
taught a country school for two years. He was admitted to the 
University of North Carolina in 1916, and enlisted in the army 
in 1917. He served as a private, corporal, sergeant and sergeant- 
major with the 105th Engineers, 30th division, and was later 
made a second lieutenant. He went back to the University in 
1919 and was graduated in 1921. He later did graduate work at 
Cornell and became a member of the faculty of his alma mater. 
Two volumes of his plays, “Lonesome Road” and ‘The Lord’s 
Will,” were published in 1925. 


PLAYS PRODUCED IN NEW YORK 
June 15, 1926—June 15, 1927 


THE MAN FROM TORONTO 
(28 performances) . 
Comedy in three acts by Douglas Murray. Produced by 
Bannister and Powell, in association with Miller and Goldreyer, 
at the Selwyn Theatre, New York, June 17th, 1926. 


Cast of characters— 


BVEATEHAS Wiel Braves pico oe aluhd vl atetclatm o Siete Wislolere oe mise seieiealels Peg Entwistle 
AROBEED nepisioweie 6 tgctcterad hod pwd Claes whet o's. 6 Bis Geb Sahat IATA Gavin Muir 
MVE camCANENORDE Diss sire 'sis/slcgarots tela; eis paye afeie ain Mirae ete Beatrice Hendricks 
MrSID DALGa..joaia Alesis ays tritne io At losctoetatcleisisl sexe etr Marion Stephenson 
AVEaciatne ee a tate vsfore aia oie esis eeniave cipleleie o ce mie eTe Ne ost Mona Hungerford 
VEEP re St yi oie weio ale ots ojrsa> ptalerain ole Fics ciple kee see George Graham 
pose WIGS a cies abies s bide o e alewieie orate ei en Curtis Cooksey 

EEN CLEVE ay ocAvenla .avare (a case oie (eo ral a alo on vaxewaiarele ol Ghee ore BRusie owe we eines Lota Sanders 
RAT Wiad DISH coco eat tov Role anelel aienin ed ese Olas area ceemte ete Ethel Martin 


Acts I, II and III.—Mrs. Calthorpe’s Summer Cottage, Teign- 
mouth, Devonshire, England. 
Staged by Albert Bannister. 
Mrs. Calthorpe, still young and attractive, is, by the terms of 
a rich man’s will, given in marriage to Fergis Wimbush, a large 
he-person of Canada. When Fergis comes to call Mrs. Calthorpe 
pretends she is her own parlor maid. She wants to have a look 
at him. He falls in love with her and is ready to give up his 
share of the fortune to marry her. Which he doesn’t have to do. 


ZIEGFELD’S REVUE 


(“No Foottn’ ’’) 
(108 performances) 
Revue in two acts. Music by Rudolf Friml; lyrics by Gene 


Buck, Irving Cesar and James Hanley; tableaux by Ben Ali 
359 
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Haggin. Produced by Florenz Ziegfeld at the Globe Theatre, 
New York, June 24th, 1926. 


Principals engaged— 


James Barton Rae Dooley 
Andrew Tombes Louise Brown 
Charles King Edna Leedom 
Irving Fisher Beth Berri 
Lew Christy Polly Walker 
Arthur (Bugs) Baer Peggy Fears 
Moran and Mack Claire Luce 
Genesko Mary Jane 
Yacht Club Entertainers Greta Nissen 
George Moeser Helen O’Shea 
Victor Munro Barbara Newberry 
Owen Harvey Yvonne Occent 


Kay English 
Staged by Florenz Ziegfeld and John Boyle. 


MY MAGNOLIA 

(4 performances) 
All-colored revue in two acts. Book by Alex C. Rogers and 
Eddie Hunter; music by C. Luckey Roberts; lyrics by Alex C. 


Rogers. Produced by Walter Campbell at the Mansfield Theatre, 
New York, July 8th, 1926. 


Cast of characters— 


PER Y- To WiC sreteteisiaisiate elevelaisieis ors alereiaversteratiteierere As Grererecete Hilda Rogers 
AAT VEY cicvetrsis scievore stsvel cleverere stele a crore ote erelsieiereleis EG eistaranner erent Paul Bass 
OGG Yi lersVerorelsjoiaietelaicio's  creliste efsiots aicinis vie sale cigtae stern teka atetemrts Percy Colston 
Mir WOLKE Ty vere sisted oleial ecaie te in ee evecare mine Lionel Monagas 
Henry psons COoLPDabic sivriaiesietelele ciarstatte ceistctcieivecatets Dink Stewart 
Paspere Dowson raaruart shop viievciotabom ays selec Seas Barrington Carter 
WORRY weagere serette sie vicintislaiestere cincisctesions eee etattet George Randol 
(YS WOOO RODS OOM ICID SOIC OT OO rot rare RIPE O85 Claude Lawson 
DUSEViAS MO Wier ale occas iene ters)@iasle eke tins ctasoke ere chr chet eteware Alberta Perkins 
Sherman (Head Porter) <1... hens en stem pretiercte etre eres Eddie Hunter 
JONNY o'.0 5s wl een sis ois sic os visieie cis ne seis vieisies e virle dine Estelle Floyd 
Widow Love.......-- sess cece sseccscnccceens Lena Sanford Roberts 
Greniadinericersisies slas'sistelteis eves osiraldia\stemaieihis sinister Mabel Gant 
Mia gn Glia ty, a utssisteievse orsisitiers nie mre els, cGraleiee cisco te tretantets Catherine Parker 


Acts I and II.—In and Around Harlem’s ‘“‘Black Belt,’’ New York, 
and New Orleans. 
Staged by the Authors. 


A series of colored sketches and specialties strung on a thin 
thread of story. 
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THE BLONDE SINNER 
(173 performances) 


Farce with music in three acts by Leon DeCosta. Produced by 
Musicomedies, Inc., at the Cort Theatre, New York, July 14th, 
1926. 


Cast of characters— 


George Hemming worth ics eincis ceaneetoeeeeiecneos ne Ralph Bunker 
Betty? Elemiamtttp worth on ac o's.c stevie caer ce oe oa sate hs 6 Enid Markey 
Bash Bin ksseyy. esc oo iatd o stete te oh ase) «hs ohaveidie d orehethiereeTas Ruth Stevens 
A COmis VG Deki yas sare. orm cies sea es caberess shes Seo age since hielo Beare Clif Heckinger 
Pac&k COneliy:saiters seis wales nye sPe-eled Ne cae Mere Harold De Becker 
ONCE aors ON BYE Xe Peeters cnr Altes Gy oP IDOI Re CT GEA Ses Russell Morrison 
VG Aa eee larescyals) siwlnneele cs.e ree eae wicte aie oratelene aneieteerae ears Marjorie Gateson 
NAKEm REM yroarete artaiotnt cece pales slo nisiabicis oma tea Gee ee Matt Hanley 
lexan te taOmier icici ais av leteiais (clave aie oiasoleiic sreiaie sais Frank Kingdon 
WATITOS ADEA EOI wie assis isis © ciavevai ea aale o acorwerelcia role oeeee Howard St. John 
Charleston la tacis tie balaetcigs etoeyarersicie vieiaiele ey sreserereietere oasiecs Margy Lane 


Acts I, Il and I1].—Hemmingworths’ Living Room in an Exclusive 
Manor in Long Island, N. Y. 
Staged by Edwin Vail. 


The Hemmingworths, renting a cottage at the seashore, take in 
a lot of comic boarders to help reduce the overhead. Search for 
a certain blonde co-respondent, with suspicion landing on Mrs. 
Hemmingworth, provides the complications. 


HONEST LIARS 
(96 performances) 
Farce in three acts by Robert Weenolsen and Sherrill Webb. 


Produced by George MacFarlane at the Sam H. Harris Theatre, 
New York, July 19th, 1926. 


Cast of characters— 
Margaret Walker 


NIB AT ERT Yet oat ater take aias'ay Stoxetaiiclove)oxesot sdatatotsboreiaie(elocsieXacereis{ay>sr 
Dy eiaTrGld BStOd dard osc cai ein ban ee O8ie eg eae Ons Alfred Kappeler 
Nie eeeectty os LOU CARG «clase arsi's = slate sidiays) siete a proved wave aol Kathleen Lowry 
DPMS HEL WOO > s\<\e'e ewic'ecas) aie AST ee BASS ae ea PERT Ainsworth Arnold 
TECLSI SHEL W OO so viloss vier cotals os tekst ia b10. isjotalovel ja usiede Adelaide Rondelle 
MissrSimeez i. si23 Sysicie APISER BIT RP IC AEE TCO RON Te Harriet Harbaugh 
IW Ges 823608 Se¥o br oan OA OPO CTS GO Ire IO TOOT ra poiercria reno Neil Pratt 
DiGkremOH ain Perens visa ee Slaw aie vove 41s /ehs miele 610 0.8.0 6 nisyeis sty Robert Woolsey 
FREGCUNIEIces cam lanrete aie oi cre ate Wis atatstalels elev 's)e ino loie oie\eraln/ecalelninie Jay Wilson 
Torneterciotess leis e.au0) sive. APS se. BROOME ORCS Oo dar Ralph Whittleweed 
INCOSE CR NOU DOR SO OOD UO ORO DOU ODOR OOD EL OU OOO SO Vincent Strain 


Acts I, II and IIJ.—In the Sherwood Sanitarium, a privately 
owned hospital in the Suburbs of Philadelphia. 
Staged by Frank Smithson. 
Fun in a sanitarium which includes among its patients a slightly 
demented comedian. A patented anesthetic machine permits the 
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disposal of troublesome characters at any time. An eloping pair, 
escaping from a raided roadhouse, are considerably embarrassed 
to discover a pair of abandoned twins on the rear seat. 


BARE FACTS OF 1926 
(107 performances) 
Revue in two acts. Sketches by Stuart Hamill; lyrics by 
Henry Myers; music by Charles M. Schwab. Produced by Kath- 


leen Kirkwood, in association with Murray Phillips, at the Tri- 
angle Theatre, New York, July 16, 1926. 


Principals engaged— 


Rupert Lucas Mary Doerr 
Micjael Burroy Roberta Pierre 
Joseph Battle Nina Navarre 
Stephen Draper Lorette Hurley 
Courtenay Travers Amey Steere 
Mel Tyler Lucy Parker 
Frank Marshall Sydney Haygooni 


Staged by Kathleen Kirkwood. 


PYRAMIDS 
(32 performances) 


Drama in a prologue and three acts by Samuel Ruskin Golding. 
Produced by Ramsey Wallace and Frank Martins at the George 
M. Cohan Theatre, New York, July 19th, 1926. 


Cast of characters— 


Martins Vict atc OUUmsideaterlsialaereistaessietstesaleleriete ..-Charles Waldron 
Oat eA MOtYies.croigielerels esis sieeve ese eos sxeheieie ae ..Carroll McComas 
Muriel Rankin... ....Madeline Grey 
Cooper Rankin.. .. Donald Campbell 


RRODECE AIOE Y eraliet chalicle' cihisvel st olla vevistin oi or eltel sultroun Vorroten cl oketeiatetekeeenstl Roy Gordon 
IN GIG CO yrare lat sievel ota! cals chet shox tev el ohat oh of Xl vhoustolel ohatelap elasoeeaeersicry Guy Milham 
TSI Bossi aue abe oles tale saves stots oie tors i.e a rerasabe Neveu te tehaue Harry D. Southard 
IN GIGI peateta stele eisterdi oa, araisizreimiecal vi nieiel sts (6a efeleiaveleiois Robert W. Lawrence 
Bergdsotiy lex.aib. cic a o.sio1s & oe ea bricois tm se pe weiner aie aleteioie: James Barrett 
Inspector Patrell. sits. <\cie cetee Nites wialela ypelels ..-.-Carlton Brickert 


Prologue—Fifth Avenue. Act I.—Amsterdam Avenue. Acts II 
and III.—Madison Avenue. 
Staged by Priestly Morrison. 

Robert Amory, a young corporation lawyer, having an ex- 
pensive wife, gambles with his employer’s money, hoping to buy 
her jewels. Caught, the employer, Martin Van Cott, offers to let 
Amory off in trade for Mrs. Amory’s affections. Mrs. Amory 
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indignantly spurns the offer, but later agrees to live with Van 
Cott if he will get her husband a pardon. Van Cott works rather 
to keep Amory in jail. Amory escapes, there is a shot, Van Cott 
is dead and everybody suspects the Jap butler, who also liked 
Mrs. Amory. 


AMERICANA 
(224 performances) 


Musical revue by J. P. McEvoy. Music by Con Conrad and 
Henry Souvaine; special numbers by George Gershwin, Philip 
Charig, Ira Gershwin and Morrie Ryskind. Produced by Richard 
Herndon at the Belmont Theatre, New York, July 26, 1926. 


Principals engaged— 
Roy Atwell Maryon Dale 


Lew Brice Roberta Bellinger 
Tom Button Betty Compton 
Charles Butterworth Harriette Burke 
Edgar Gardner Georgia Ingram 


Arline Gardner 
Staged by Allen Dinehart and Larry Ceballos. 


NO MORE WOMEN 
(6 performances) 
Comedy in three acts by Samuel Shipman and Neil Twomey. 
Produced by Schwab and Mandel at the Ambassador Theatre, 
New York, August 3, 1926. 


Cast of characters— 


VIGIME A RCVare Linc resiote ete are datcetaaie cr aralerotecsthere tp ete oie wie aters John Marston 
DCR ROG CLS ar tates ctcle sie se atsetere solsiiticiaiaisin ein siolate tart Charles Ritchie 
DMI G24 CG lier s clase = sjereisiare ata sisternis 0/5 :2sb6 seis, =) 8,016 ators James La Curto 
Wieteen tata nate te a ci choi astiaic a ielaccleceiel Seles epee sacle wie wl och oe Mildred Brown 
Daastiay Morton coum le icistiee sore esis slo ples sieiz-cle riciele + wees s Nana Po nyony 
MNiSINE Wet oke te ae atrsels tsi siajlele sie! os elaio/ ols) ¢eiwie/aisietes!s\Sipieielecers Mildred McLeod 
RRUL US) Ra RAISt Oi s..6/ed ois bie ciate 0/018) 016 oleic’ aleis's« vicies'a ée\s O. J. Vanasse 
SIMS LAC Oren cleric: stows eelevs setale se cieyeunieie niet creraiera's a eleceyser Charles Bickford 

Acts I, II and III.—Living Room of Mel Hardy’s Lodge, Cody, 
Wyoming. 


Staged by Edgar MacGregor. 


Mel Hardy, hating women after having been jilted by Lorna 
Morton, establishes a misogynist’s camp in the woods. In drifts 
Nancy, a bar’foot waif, whose father beats her. Following Nancy 
is Bill Slade, a rough Western Petruchio, who has bought the 
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girl for $500. Hardy protects the girl by diverting Bill’s atten- 
tion to Lorna Morton, the vamp, who captures his fancy. 


NIC NAX OF 1926 
(13 performances) 


Musical revue in two acts. Words by Paul W. Porter, Matt 
Kennedy and Roger Gray; music by Gitz Rice and Werner 
Janssen. Produced by George Mooser at the Cort Theatre, New 
York, August 2, 1926. 


Principals engaged— 
Nancy Gibbs Gitz Rice 


Irene Olsen Frederick Santley 
Katherine Witchie Roger Gray 
Estelle Hunt Ralph Riggs 
Suzanne Bennett Harry Short 
Lorraine Sherwood Sam Summers 
Helen Wehrle Nat Nazarro, Jr. 


Staged by Paul W. Porter and Jack Conners, 


MY COUNTRY 
(48 performances) 
Comedy in three acts by William J. Perlman. Produced by 
Independent Producing Company at the Chanin’s 46th Street 
Theatre, New York, August 9, 1926. 


Cast of characters— 


RODERC MV ATL OLikieria aieta'e 6 aie Are's(o'a:thave vetelsiereieusiveerofare Frederick Burton 
VALU Ia sieve lalol sialoleraiorslevess{ele cle msi steisielss/s efereieiaias teveveieictsvers Louise Randolph 
FA OG Gog DOD OCI OO DUO OD COULD CDOR ORD ORIDCO SOc." Marguerite Mosier 
13S c Goo t IUD A OOnODOLT algo sUereareys wislevelarera sate Waster erate Earl House 
Nathansblumberg sccisincs maa cemene ss ccteens mete cise Lee Kohlmar 
Mollie). sje »)e picilalatPArohorta Aietato siete siePee ciete Mistatereteneietetatete Pola Carter 
WESLEP Biers loiuse sieve Nateave pod stejae Seeterce ela eleloce atealowe aiererele Roy R. Bucklee 
Frank Palmieri..... aera sveleralere stots cievatvierctstotctctetom aretorehe Joseph B. Verdi 
Marianna «areas astos sjeiree a giaip aie eleisie sraiers NOtnODS Erin O’Brien-Moore 
Patrick Muicalhy:ss stelee'oleieiniersatemistareisie caenlisteletetslsint .-Eddie O’Connor 
woe I, IL and I1l.—Living Room at Van Dorn’ s, Suburb of New 
ork 


Staged by Charles Judels. 


Robert Van Dorn, seven-generation American from old Dutch 
stock, refuses to accept his country as the melting-pot of the 
world. When, with her mother’s consent, his daughter Alice wants 
to marry her next- door chum, Lester Blumberg, Van Dorn rebels 
and quits home. They get him back for his own silver wedding 
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anniversary, however, and he is made to see that America is 
America, whatever he may think of his neighbors. 


LOOSE ANKLES 
(168 performances) 


Comedy in three acts by Sam Janney. Produced by Brock 
Pemberton at the Biltmore Theatre, New York, August 16, 1926. 


Cast of characters— 


Betty ABLE vaste vis vel sssyeis ois.) slaleeieie's, eieieie A Si ctovseate acer Carlotta Irwin 
Annttarperes. ss <> sie -Kathleen Comegys 


Frances Drayton.. ..»Leonore Sorsby 
Ug er OCIS .-.Jeanne De Me 
[ERS sec HOO SU ON OG Oan AID TOBOO Oo oer .-.Kenneth Lawton 
ERATE Visors leinsie ais tacocecebrelbiereioreisi slate Wibicie.slelaie/oisreraleiarevsleleie sven Fred House 
Atinbe Saralizn ceccionse eles te soe bien cies silerem altace Ethel Martin 
TIGES @asnc cote 5 OI COOO BS OGLE EO AU Oe Da cmco anes Barbara Gray 
SNS eater che sara orotate aralclate al ciniapiabele ct atevevelate oe nile Moon Carroll 
PURSE CAN ALHEDEITE iorain ato aia si nlever lator abel clove. claiel # eis ai@ ikea sie e Lavinia Shannon 
Major, Ainsworth Billing so .iises tiociee ce ciel > wre os George W. Barbier 
GANIC Ur Py ASU Iota orefoiete mel olo)seiniere’ a nisin’ «isteisio-< eletoimisieis s Osgood Perkins 
ELLY EL AQC! Sal sreve cia 'einialeie.e-aieraisinie a ten SOROS BASS OOE Charles D. Brown 
Wintonictawikins oie ierete oes inte Scie ered oars wiein dso wieinisinvele.eie Frank Lyon 
Gili Bari ye ccsys note ele elsoiaveaiaia\olnis «stele nye etela vote dieidrers Harold Vermilyea 
J. Esmelton Stotes. 04 ccteis<\cjticie oes oiwisise's oeeee-Robert Lucius Cook 


Acts I, II and I1J.—Ann Harper’s Home in Gramercy Park and a 
Furnished Room in the Fifties, New York. 
Staged by Brock Pemberton. 

Ann Harper, forced to marry if she is to get the money, ac- 
cording to the terms of another of those wills, determines to stage 
a scandal by way of reprisal. She advertises for a willing eloper 
and draws Gil Barry, a nice boy but in the clutch of circum- 
stances and a trio of grafting dancing sheiks with whom he lives. 
Loving Ann, Gil refuses to be a party to any scheme that would 
cloud her name. Which, as it turns out, he doesn’t have to do, 
seeing Ann loves him, too. 


THE LITTLE SPITFIRE 
(200 performances) 


Comedy in three acts by Myron C. Fagan. Produced by B. 
F, Witbeck at the Cort Theatre, New York, August 16, 1926. 


Cast of characters— 


Mattys GOEMAMN aateclse « cle cis sale w Homie sip bisisiw clalciewislelels'n «i Russell Mack 


Gertrude Gorman.. Eileen Wilson 
EG SY oy ol ernaiee so olelevcleielal\el=\clc eisie\sia/ele wieis ows atair vile 0 'o\a\s 00 Sylvia Field 


. 
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Frank: Gorman. noes seis ata ie,fa na deo(etetarereuhio wveketatere orate Andrew Lawlor, ues 
PaMES Ralston sc .ccccc ea» sists diets. sie's o vicicisielseletelets Raymond Van Sickle 
Peter BRal Stott ciicinieisinsmissasecieleiateleiaice ai aie'as eieneioieiee A. H. Van Buren 
VET Sou RaAlSt Ofte se lsier ove .s.+..Lheresa Maxwell Conover 
Patricia Longworth. J alclelis ua ena otatele eke snaetacnleene Peggy Allenby 
Stanley Markham.. Ee Sierai pia tereie: slateldiona steresceke Dudley Hawley 
EST OO KSarecraiele erelorcieielereisioval siete shovel elelelercterscelaloieteleledavercretatert Frank Thomas 
PNG YA 2 ies eae gg ONS Or OG LE OC ROT FCO GOS «10 Du TD ORIROD OS Walter Glass 


Act I.—A Suite in a New York Hotel. Act IJ.—Home of the 
Ralstons and Canoe Place Inn. Act I1I].—The Gorman Apartment 
in the Bronx. 

Staged by A. H. Van Buren. 

Gypsy is a chorus girl who marries James Ralston, a son of 
wealth whose Southampton family is of the stage society type 
suffering from tilted noses and receding chins. James is pretty 
square, even after his relatives make it appear that Gypsy has 
returned to her old admirer, Stanley Markham. He lets Gypsy 
go back to the chorus, but he goes after her long before she is 
able to land a job. 


SUNSHINE 
(15 performances) 


Comedy in three acts by Henry C. White. Produced by Paul 
M. Trebitsch at the Lyric Theatre, New York, August 17, 1926. 


Cast of characters— 


atts Putriants sy edies.c sce 2 ele taisine ovecscenceecccectiopart Cavanaugh 
Flettie: Perkins. s .260: piece aae oe miste.ais chaietiets) Setaidictaiain Georgia Harvey 
GH arlieMWoadatecietste « ciexereie'siolatess) sloleyeioteiaiaselavsietave’ sie acs - Robert Craig 
Bouly Whitaker ticcac ost .4 erat cteve ts ote sta bloc Bie oneigce tere :/ Eleanor Griffith 
David Whitaker. ...c0<s.e00 siptelocaavalate iaainven a a ciowera litres thats O. P. Heggie 
Toh ene lorbatte-.te's se es 3 COMO DanDHa AG SNC POLAR Byron Beasley 
Batiencen bP isenberryjs. pnts oid a's cis neice Hale « Slote aetielae diel iat te Ruth Lee 


Acts I and Iil.—Dave Whitaker’s. Law Office, ‘Abbeyville, Con- 
necticut. Act IJ.—Dave Whitaker’s Home. 
Staged by Victor Morley. 

They call David Whitaker, country town lawyer, “Sunshine” 
because he is so darned kindly. Which makes it hard for him the 
day John B. Florham, the big perfumery man, walks into his 
office and tells him the story of how he betrayed David’s wife as 
a girl and how David’s daughter, Emily, is really the child of 
that meeting out there on the Kansas prairies. David knows he 
ought to kill Florham, but he just can’t bring scandal on Emily. 
They compromise and tell the girl the story as a bit of interesting 
fiction. ‘Thus she is forced to choose between them, without 
oe knowing for sure that she is the girl. She sticks with 
David. 
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THE HOME TOWNERS 
(64 performances) 


Farce comedy in three acts by George M. Cohan. Produced 
at the Hudson Theatre, New York, August 23, 1926. 


Cast of characters— 


Mien Arnoldes ss. Maer nc kivtelsien te cen Boer iido Oa ocer William Elliott 
PIO. Bancrorts se sce eee eee Robert McWade 
CASEY. Wits aia see coe oes ee Sete ee Cae eee William Walcott 
“Waly” CAlBOGn saris cau hie stolte se cette ee me mele ee eens Chester Morris 
Woe Ropertsie tite th te. beeen een: Peete ee Walter Plimmer, Jr. 
ee Pe oak Rote crete a peaWinversie cusbia eo sien haxioc eae ee as Georgia Caine 
BELO BGy.2 oie ce cae sta eee ese che oes oe Me ae lot Spencer Bentley 
NEAL Fa croucfeithexdiele aie eave saemre to wag @ SIDS Reet sree piewINS Hate e ee Doris Freeman 
BELO AN OOM as eS stu srore rican ie a wicirie sic tain a orem Oecabae eros Peg Entwistle 
MM ortaCalhoaul setae. skins ccs ides ot lek ne eits « atste oe we Ben Johnson 
Wetton Calnootin sso sidccs as ipislnc ance elace ciscoieeel ie mst o ote Florence Earle 
LOIS. bets ein eiee oy one toa en ae eaters Cie Walter Calligan 


Acts I and III.—Arnold’s New York Apartment. Act II.—A 
Suite at the Waldorf. 
Staged by John Meehan; supervised by George Cohan. 

Vic Arnold, having left South Bend as a boy and made a 
couple of million dollars in New York, decides to marry Beth Cal- 
hoon, young daughter of Park Avenue, and sends for his old pal, 
P. H. Bancroft, to act as best man. Bancroft, cynical, suspicious 
and mean-spirited in the Main street fashion, suspects Vic of 
being the victim of the usual New York grafters and insists on 
exposing the Calhoons. As it happens he is all wrong, but before 
Arnold can prove it to him the romance stands in serious danger 
of being wrecked. Then Bancroft sneaks ashamedly back to 
South Bend, convinced that not all the 6,000,000 New Yorkers 
are crooks. 


HENRY—BEHAVE 
(96 performances) 


Farce comedy by Lawrence Langner. Produced by Gustav 
Blum at the Bayes Theatre, New York, August 23, 1926. 


Cast of characters— 


USA Mtelalereletarets/alelelsiaycinislere eiele oye, s)e.eie)s ene we ealoLalete «ast tiene Violet Hill 
ELGRIVeVILOts Surcletecaln eve cle leis’ eisioin ere e.cie «.s/98 01 sioeiale John Cumberland 
iatem yee Oras isis, a:s vole a¢/ei;s.2,0a1nie one’s o's 918/010 \¢h0(¢) fe! oles Justina Wayne 
WDE IN VTLCOM A, cle’ sre.oizvi vice aioe doe ese vio sere svais vais water sere Elisha Cook, Jr. 
aT CHENAWitIC Oia oreo ce) cots is ols se 'e Sipe ofelelsie inte’ aisles alsin siete Gail De Hart 
OM SERA Viale a5! 55 14) a) «leo alnia «10 s(s\9 1s s0,/slehay e's, @, 01s) 9n9)/0/0. 9a Carrie Weller 


Alton B. Stevens............s. a atti ete sie cia ceaeratere Beresford Lovett 
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Westcott P. Bennett........ é ce ctessiegs aiertes ences: Edward G. Robinson 
Hivel yw blollisyicicicreye one sis era veleicvensiarese sis ee eieratate cisieles relate Gladys Lloyd 
PATEN GIy COULIN EY: orc cvsue 01 o:o eis rereleleiw ever eiele slektereinarsveeee Waldo Edwards 
APchibald @MUSZroVGs is cletscreleescisteeisjs Sietalelciaveteteists Charles De Bevoise 
WN delAIGe LNLUSLTOVEs:0.<.crctalatciole er c/o ciuls'e mierelrave sValeiseeters cial Irene Young 
Beatrice: BGarnishisrarersic,clarciorets oie telsiistereintereietaratietorteretars Lorraine Lally 
at hon yy Alexandenseic\ois sielnscisteinys'seieyeleloinebecisis teisteicte sisters Pat O’Brien 
GEOL SE wake eectcle dvi > invole's aidloig fotel sie orate atate) Metevaretelclets seve aishe Jacob Zollinger 
Hrank Adair cs praicuiae tiscstn creat sracesnia ee pions ere wielats James Newcombe 
Geraldine Tussant...... Ke Vaile. wiser sVerele alee Gharetoneiaterend Mary Walsh 
Clements Courtneyaccicciesiorceic slerssleeie «le claves apamiee Walton Butterfield 
EavinialCoartney.cdeisclcicissisle/aeisielels = hia sco ctercaters Charlyne Courtland 
Policemiats sis sais ciccstew elelsiccoislorelajaiorn ora eielelersrereleisine oe --Darrell Starnes 


Acts I and I1l.—The Dining-room in the Wilton Home, Melton-on- 
the-Sound, L. I. Act IJ.—The Melton Yacht Club. 
Staged by Gustav Blum. 

Henry Wilton, a Long Island realtor, is fearfully strict. Won’t 
let his grown children stay out late. Won’t have any liquor at 
the golf club. Frowns upon intimate dancing. Then he is hit 
by a taxi and loses all memory of the last twenty years. Acting 
as he did as a boy, he cuts up scandalously with the girls and 
drinks himself tight with the boys. Bumped back to normality 
he decides to be a more liberal citizen and run for congress. 


EARL CARROLL VANITIES 
(303 performances) 


Revue in two acts; lyrics and music by Grace Henry and 
Morris Hamilton; sketches by Stanley Rauh and Wm. A. Grew. 
Produced by Earl Carroll at the Earl Carroll Theatre, New York, 
August 24, 1926. 


Principals engaged— 


Julius Tannen Yvette Rugel 
Harry Delf Dorothy Knapp 
Robert Rhodes Florence Brady 
Mack and Moran Thelma White 
Charles Dale Magda de Bries 
Joe Smith Bernice Speer 
Bernard Dudley Hazel Bowman 
M. De Jari Bebe Stanton 
Norman Frescott Isabel Mohr 
Gilbert Wells Patterson Twins 


Staged by Earl Carroll. Dances by David Bennett. 
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THE GHOST TRAIN 
(61 performances) 
Mystery drama in three acts by Arnold Ridley. Produced by 
A. H. Woods and Arch Selwyn at the Eltinge Theatre, New York, 
August 25, 1926. 


Cast of characters— 


RIGHT GEEVVLEINE NLOb al aris slerereie els cncra erebetevornie cfeve eve teteaicve overs Robert Rendel 
ISIC @NVAIIEDTOD ciaferclarolatetls d aclavs stewie aves Solas selene minlans Gypsy O’Brien 
RS rita UestA OA DURT Ts heres eas 2 ole b teistocsietae lo cietiancieweihi tte ious Glave Walter Wilson 
Charlese Mandate yoo eeceescee tenes ae tues oer oe John Williams 
Perey Mura ckisr v/ars'os acc eae sins te ole blelnleta Sieie ove leds Claudette Colbert 
NOES ekerisheto hare hb HAD Spoor UObODROOND UdnehS Gladys Ffolliott 
Ded die D cain eleleivle1c\els'els/e'v oie 's ele islolsraleis's\e sivkers ots Sie reivisieneters Eric Blore 
[PEA ES GOR aA AOS 567 or DOO BOF DER GOnOCn Abn OIC ae aoe Isobel Elsom 
Herbert Seame piatareseiatalelaieiaiatoiele ale ciniois ays civieierciete crersieinectsts Arthur Barry 
jenn Sterling. 35 Henry Mowbray 
ACKSOMs oidie we bias wisie nS ieis’s viele s/ele o\s/s10 316 © e/viwiele\s.0)2.6/6\0/010 Arthur J. Wood 


Acts “1, 1l and III. —Waiting-room of the Station at Clear Vale 
Junction, Near Rockland, Maine. 
Staged by Norman Houston. 

A party of travelers, held up by a wreck, miss their train con- 
nections and are forced to spend a night in a haunted railway 
station up near Rockland, Me. The station agent tells them the 
story of the ghost train that periodically comes out of nowhere, 
rushes past the station with all lights blazing, and disappears. 
To look on it means certain death. Many eerie things happen in 
the dark, the train makes its scheduled trip and everybody is 
properly scared. Then the exposé. It is a device of crooks to 
keep the law hounds away. 


THE DONOVAN AFFAIR 
(128 performances) 
Drama in three acts by Owen Davis. Produced by Albert 
Lewis, in association with Donald Davis, at the Fulton Theatre, 
New York, August 30, 1926. 


Cast of characters— 


(CEN SERA SERIO GROSS DOOR. HOS 0 BOUOOOTD OMG Apo. Joseph Robison 
LGN STE) eee ODIOD DOO nOOODES ODOT one OnaaaC ex: Paul Harvey 
aoe Rankin... he A REY, teictos bees Miriam Doyle 

VACMe OTIS Uy cicldiival c/ete cie’ol« sie’ aieelesevelerersiote/sinpietareraerers Niles Welch 


Lydia Rankin ... Eleanor Woodruff 
Petera mati ossicles «ies vielele sis) sieln' oie se alevaisie/sleisrate Robert T. Haines 
PSE OLE ane Sodie c ciale cise sles ce bie eleiefeleleniclens sielare/e Chas. C. Wilson 
PATTIE PEVOIE cielacicisisie'e'ciele'> eleiale'e n\slalolsls slaieicwisie siclsinieies Renita Randolph 
PRUE LATSC Yo ool cle sain e eine wicielele/s o\cie sieelsteislatece)sve's' eis) sie Phebe Foster 
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Neil Sin sey: scr e ers tis via icitinns ia ea oiumazesunes sieisha, afae etetate Robert Hudson 
Porace Garter sci se@iekcieiels ocre\ej Reta te eres Fale eacate aie cielatel« Edwin Stanley 
NetSOn alee Grete Ths allo aoe siene fohe lain tolwvateire\teretelenstateretanstarere ehetelelt Ray Collins 
IMTAT Ye cis ols cise sinie ele ofoistmave pie wrareissetopt AG Be Deon Georgie Lee Hall 
Professor DomoVatlee-v os cece evs vis cot sietescictisane -Edwin Maxwell 
Mrs. Dowd Bais oe Stanton 
Dr. Morris eielaraiale ...Frank Taylor 
IRODErtS ere aicieteontereleiers'« Eieratatetelbis etateis leisleierareitsietets Jefferson Hall 

Acts I, II and III.—In the “Library “of Peter “Rankin in West- 
chester. 


Staged by Albert Lewis. 


The night the Donovans gave a dinner Jack Donovan was 
boasting of the luminosity of his turquoise ring. They turned 
out the lights to see the ring shine and when they turned them on 
Donovan was sprawled over the table dead. Some one had 
slipped the game knife between his ribs. Then it transpires that 
the ring was supposed to wield a wicked influence over women 
and several in the cast who had suffered wanted to be rid of 
the ring and its owner. One of them did the murder. But not 
any of those you most suspect. 


SERVICE FOR TWO 
(24 performances) 


Comedy in three acts by Martin Flavin. Produced by A. L. 
Erlanger at the Gaiety Theatre, New York, August 30, 1926. 


Cast of characters— 


GUI et ete ike viet clove shale ievelstarenoi wiesa,slaiorsrate wie areterartyeyesereistels Florence Fair 
SAMs ietslaveiaicde lois letuloselslslelsiere:aienels Ginretslale oie tereteree eetak Hugh Wakefield 
PPS Niele ns rail al eteoceiosntsareianace fore elgiel Gissece obehemmte tact Neerte stan icnere Marion Coakley 
PN GDER A US USEA steleittainlareloiciarala!s ste'g) et stcieie/ © o orslolarelerele/eierels Grace Griswold 
ENA EIC wiaseie. vrata relate ei aves etejs slaie sieled e/alave\een Hate aielnrenstareeraromretarele Lida Kane 


etodseereiepetersie eis Ross Hertz 
..Edward Jephson 
dia ist bia ioe cates 8\evajeioralauoleis tnieteeetatela oiaterate Harry Neville 
Acts I, IJ and II1.—In the Hotel Alabaster, New York. 
Staged by B. Iden Payne. 

Sam and Edith, married in England, where Sam is the Earl of 
Bagshote, are on their way to western America. They stop at 
the Hotel Alabaster, New York. Peggy from the cinemas dis- 
covers Sam’s name on the register and that his room is next to 
hers. Having flirted desperately with him in the old days, Peg 
hopes to renew the relations, gets Sam into her room, feeds him 
Scotch, and finally turns him over to his startled bride for what 


he is, a silly old thing. 
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THE ADORABLE LIAR 
(32 performances) 
Comedy in three acts by Roy Briant and Harry Durant. Pro- 
duced by Edgar Selwyn at the 49th Street Theatre, New York, 
August 30, 1926. 


Cast of characters— 


RAD EMP BALL Yj ornreinis ore leis win injec <poieisgidhe 66:0 Bidlo oah aka, Henry Stephenson 
Niosephines Bark yin. cocks stocee sa ctcreheaewee Mary Horne Morrison 
AGO TAYE OTS os) are etaes (ermine Ge tease ee wie a¥eree Simiora ebal stereos alereahee ee Tom Wise 
GY COMB ALE Yaeret we io cle lod sicie a ciale'e 0 avec cla ek a ipiet rete nisin eine Beatrice Blinn 
Fair lee BRIO GU Sic oo aie ine ats cain sos ols 10 sulevbicyeicinrs ie feserwve ele nrois William B. Mack 
Karith: Barry ¢.s.0% dass.cet bie Pe iny. tide Se eifee wowed Dorothy Burgess 
SAMIR A Viele eters isin sicivinrsie s sieralere eioleeie statasavere chara trebaverete crs Eric Dressler 
PRAT G ya OGLE Stee elel ais siciatord oia'paiacninious Saalevaie el aalaiSocolarantconin’s Sc Nelly Neil 


Acts I and 111, Diving? Room of Rupert Barry’s Bungalow in a 
Little Florida Village. Act I1.—The Girls’ Bedroom. 
Staged by Edgar Selwyn. 

Karith Barry is 17 and incurably imaginative. Romance is her 
life, and she awaits the coming of her Sir Galahad on a white 
steed. As it happens he comes in a white auto and is a Florida 
realtor named Alan Davis. And he is more or less seriously pur- 
sued by an eager young vamp named Tansy Roque, who swears 
he has made her promises. Karith, determined to save Alan, and 
glowing with the thought that she may compromise herself, in- 
veigles him into her room at midnight, is caught and suffers sev- 
eral minor humiliations. But she gets her realtor. 


POTASH AND PERLMUTTER, DETECTIVES 
(47 performances) 
Comedy in three acts by Montague Glass and Jules Eckert 
Goodman. Produced by A. H. Woods at the Ritz Theatre, New 
York, August 31, 1926. 


Cast of characters— 


Babetter bmery lick...) cc ipis'e.eicis 6 clwiaie nue sie. pashtekeyete ete 6 Annette Hoffman 
et ya eet Cl nsanin stevsteveneie\sva.a.cebeioie sie ars ale st tb cls a sherenete Max Waizman 
Ae MEM TEGO IG Stele se ioetele « uaew's ols ehale a/<ei a's ene ltettelstelals Hartley Power 
BOSTON OLAS Hay i dere lclcnetnd a arene 0 scersieyelaisifayetslolelel tietataie Mathilde Cottrelly 
JN Of TOE cians IAC OD ACO OO OOP ODI IS I Ludwig Satz 
NDA Wrss Perit ted ic.\sielers sie cic oldie sleieie ¢iiwlelsie ¥ sieisugisve Robert Leonard 
BM grave ta tne aiaie oisi vires e)e ve elsie eiele «| eleliaieis a\ers'n wie ce a roiblsvexsatelsts Edwin Walter 
GeoreemNiC Adam aaeicic wesciole ay a elel sidtesacorevia: 4/0/s/elleiajaiaiets Charles Gotthold 
Me te WECA GS tlerele iy sieteissclocie s's\0lsie ais) 9\eln e/eie/e'we.e.e)sinrslexe Hope Sutherland 
HVCAZES ree tal lee leierstetarcvene\siacevene (elo siaieivvelseialare oveysiett/afeipieieie Robert Vivian 
ET al asotiersrerse oie) shsvaielel aici iaisicle stele o/s .e svielsielsls!eielals\ are Brandon Peters 


FL en ry oi WhOis sais urea \ctelere 1010) olele)oleisls'«,eiolelo\cleis\slelsiotels.a]¥/s Harry Hanlon 
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TWeEEY yo cleteiorsiaiele acalstsrahe ste Nialaieress oar eee eteke’s ster ele shemtaes Patricia O’Connor 
Mrs. McAdam.........-. salete ered ee ee Rec aieckeiteteterere Isabel O’ Madigan 
Waning harmless ikem is. cjesaists’ owles wisleieleresiscereletelerss etaltsiele Allen Jenkins 
Sigrid Brie s/o5cie wcle cototosaveveleiete le tieltetetatelenetoba ievsininivte iors Arthur Dunn 


Act I.—The Coplin Detective Agency. Act Il.—Home of George 
McAdam, Nohampton, L. I. Act IJJ.—The Jail at Nohampton. 
Staged by Bertram Harrison. 

Abe and Mawruss are named as executors of the Coplin De- 
tective Agency and induced to carry on the business. But the 
first jewelry robbery they investigate gets them into jail, charged 
with the possession of the gems. They talk and laugh themselves 
out of this predicament by 11 P.M. evenings and 5 P.M. matinées. 


SHE COULDN’T SAY NO 
(71 performances) 


Farce in three acts by B. M. Kaye. Produced by A. E. and 
R. R. Riskin at the Booth Theatre, New York, August 31, 1926. 


Cast of characters— 


Walter HPurimbtil tac create iels stoteveverels severe aie eleloretousisteteretohe Ralph Kellard 
CheistophereMtorconresotowi ctl senscehaeiete aieleyoier ice skersraierienat Chester Clute 
UIC EIALIASGallCcraral stoic wieiel stdin sie ioletereiienatione cere miatele stele Florence Moore 
Hdldie Pacem, Wh ctatelors aise elevate, atv ere el state tines a alekevete cteleiete Trank Beaston 
NUliphalet bP Outeree estate erelsiaiy ol ale tertrayare nis eraiecetons wie tere Suet Joseph Dailey 
Mary Hudson... o's 5 cee cisis civic cleeewccins os tisivinee Helen Spring 
ET cara Tes tian Cla i ca ahetsde).cioaiituc «elke wpe lorelateronersilove aden eissarersrevers Louis Haines 
EVs SWCOZEV ie ages 67) 2:0 eon ela alereraierereleieit slo storeis oe erate lls iets John A. Regan 
Eiztid Piney Wire toreler as iclersate atoisieicl«: Golesi. stldicisis eo, cret archers menets Paul Porter 
PANSY ELOOMEL tata eosiolovesr(>\s/=!=1-) nielelainizirieioie visio ia eletelace iar Fay Courteney 
FIO SE SP CTUCITS | vavensiede’s' cio as. cheteioilaleteteretete sveteisvererorerevetengte eines Walter Jones 
CISA OLGOULE Horst tere la aialars ea rate olaie tot eheLae ion Telenor ral eet ne Ollor Doyll 


Act I.—Law Office of Turnbull and Johnson, New York. Act 
IJ.—Palace Hotel, Kerricksville, N. Y. Act I11.—The Court Room, 
Kerricksville, N. Y. 

Staged by Rollo Lloyd. 

Alice Hinsdale, a stenographer in the office of Walter Turnbull, 
secretly loves Walter and wants to help him. While he is away 
from the office she conspires with his other friends to accept a 
breach of promise case the winning of which will mean much 
to him. She goes upstate to try the case and discovers Walter on 
the opposite side. She goes through with the burlesque trial and 
wins. Explanations fix everything. 
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IF I WAS RICH 
(92 performances) 
Play in three acts by William Anthony McGuire. Produced 
by William Anthony McGuire at the Mansfield Theatre, New 
York, September 2, 1926. 


Cast of characters— 


Jimmy Sterling..... aS eienbiasiaiaueieje ale imicietawe pekecereRe Joe Laurie, Jr. 
gS Fach gh ae <S esl ae nee Netra nan Is Mr re a SIT Gta IO one Al Ochs 
Ae Mung yet emp TOOK se wtek ie ol ree ofa eh sie ele sieloiaie lous Joseph Kilgour 
Wallan DitinrOy:) rcs s 65 ccc Siaa ernie ees 6 in MEE Ray Walburn 
Elizabegn WicCue wan, ates weirs eee shoe sisiat a ged cto ele et Ruth Donnelly 
Movie S pte wits crore stesie ie x sisiatess Glau aud tes + eevee: eheLze sis Charles Dow Clark 
ERM LOLIIN case ee ce els ltis oo potaroeeis Sten e Maras Mildred McLeod 
MMe rieHONIA Tite cter ee es alcis cicte se) > a8 nied 6 erdl+ plete boeitie Sie vate Lu McGuire 
TLALO BR OSCES a assiciets.s alotails Micie arene sista scsi olarticto 5 otareiaierere G. D, Byron 
Beatrice: Vans Nessie ccasie. visite « sre emia tia sivleveusre ticle artes Mildred Lillard 
Mildred ob eliliaiicsts cise tiie is 5 sibaswe deci Saleh asm eVScaions Vola Price 
UT Ss oer es nor Ae OAS Orr INC GaInE aaron, sie Dorothy Fenron 
MirsaePemDEOoKk csi sis. sie a nedeaie ain dla sin aisles ste sinless Isabelle Randolph 
RCO ECE OL Gls otal ots laialetnse\ersiaip mia oie ers sate oi oasteiaeo) steven ietonere May McCabe 
Georce Hildreth cca. vi s.ne > cs anmeiere o eiecalsinis (ote aiein Fred Irving Lewis 
Tieutenant’ Spauld itty. b...lec oe ote 0'e1c cle seis ase nis pieitie he's John T. Doyle 
Richard McDermott). oc.cietecs oie nie'e.eisin tele sic siovsicle oie sss eles Joseph Baird 


1S Tid SSP am Ga ncemone HOC Henri a Aan MiSoOd aD Howard Hull Gibson 
Acts I and IIJ.—James Sterling’s Apartment. Act II1.—The Pem. 
brook Home on Long Island. 
Staged by William Anthony McGuire. 

Jimmy Sterling is what his friends describe as a great little 
guy, a hard-working shipping clerk at $40 a week. Ruth Sterling 
is a well-meaning wife, but extravagant. Success, she thinks, con- 
sists in tricking people into thinking you are something you are 
not. Finally she forces Jimmy to try it and he lies himself into 
a comic contact with a rich man and his society friends. When 
exposure comes Jimmy is whipped for half an act and Mrs. 
Sterling is revealed as the would-be mistress of a man she works 
for. Then they agree to play the game of life on the level. 


SOUR GRAPES 
(40 performances) 


Comedy in three acts by Vincent Lawrence. Produced by 
William Harris, Jr., at the Longacre Theatre, New York, Sep- 


tember 6, 1926. 


Cast of characters— 


James Milbturn....cccceece ser se seer cscs eecsetcceees Frank Conroy 
TEI, Gnonondbono 0 UG ODO O DO Deo nao co naDnosCd0br James Kearney 
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Alice Overton..... Sloe syesavacsrs AOGeOAC aisheleicaleieieleleleletslerein MICO MEAG, 
John Oventonsie ste sie sictsle Bes Sicllo teats cldloen watmresineleiiele «) Ola rratliday 
Marjorie Lawson .....cceeccccsceccccscsscseresceens lora Sheffield 


Acts I, IL and IIJ.—A Room in the Overtons’ House. 


John and Alice Overton, much in love when they married, have 
grown restless and subconsciously indifferent to each other. 
James Milburn, engaged to Marjorie Lawson, both mutual friends 
of the Overtons, suddenly declares his passion for Alice Overton 
and she admits her liking for him. They agree to face Overton 
and Marjorie, confess their love, ask a release from all obligations 
and get married. The arrangement is all right with Overton, but 
Marjorie, who has given herself to Milburn, is facing motherhood. 
Learning this Milburn promptly accepts his fate and marries 
Marjorie. Which leaves the Overtons, their indifference con- 
fessed, facing an unhappy future. It is John’s suggestion that 
they try the game of pretending a love neither feels in the hope 
that the old love may be revived. Which they do. 


CASTLES IN THE AIR 
(160 performances) 
Musical comedy in three acts. Book and lyrics by Raymond 
W. Peck; musical score by Percy Wenrich; dances by John Boyle. 


Produced by James W. Elliott at the Selwyn Theatre, New York, 
September 6, 1926. 


Cast of characters— 


WAIN OG aiaretssiain\sisiolete sein’ tielelalejsidisiais wisi aia.s aig'vid{elei<iere Robert Williamson 
SADC MI CONC Iai ptoletate: scatsions i aloVel aivvorelorain aco ates ieieiels elete etstatatts Joyce White 
George Sedgwick:4 ee cicic:cocr clic Hesinineie + » vines vs slsieele Allen Waterous 
PDI gD ROC AIA 1g ore cronies als mustoveuniale Barkin anke ac aime lareestoral Stanley Forde 
Nimien POUT Grants cre s ln lereiiees iule cre tels ler s/etsie etal ole Claire Madjette 
PEVeh yay De Gitkers eta ko 1etcess labs phate ia oteyotesy haeerrn. «arate Taeioes Vivienne Segal 
(COUDEN DT AgaL et tales < Yaictessc elaicle o1siestuiaunre clomine sieerony 3 Richard Farrell 
INT Otify7 bs air slater steleteus fore iolcivinie)slolsie ohsveis ereie mimiananien els Bernard Granville 


a ar averereeeere tole teie J. Harold Murray 
....Walter Edwin 


John Brown... 
General Slodak. 


Kemlar’s ctcisisenls . William Hasson 
The Chancellor. . ..Gregory Ratoff 
Lieutenant....... .-Edward Gorman 
The Queen Regent. Serer sls oletere's stele air tleletsiste stalelicra tiene Thais Lawton 
Ballet Dancer ca tok dieatersiececebste eenete nee canietoteie -Mary Hutchinson 


Act I.—Evelyn’s 21 Club, Westchester. Act II.—The Castle. Act 
III.—The Rodman Garden, Westchester. August. 
Staged by James W. Elliott. 

Monty Blair and John Brown, out of college and on adventure 
bent, are touring Westchester County in a battered flivver. In- 
quiring for a roadhouse they are directed by a joker to a private 
society club, where Monty, being a cutup, introduces John as the 
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exiled prince of Latavia. The boys don’t fool Philip Rodman 
any, but when his rich ward, Evelyn Devine, evinces an interest 
in John, after she has indicated a fancy for title hunting, Rodman 
decides to rent a Latavian castle and speed the false romance to 
cure her. In Latavia, with everything ready for the exposure and 
arrest of John, he turns out to be a real prince after all, and later 
there is much joy and merrymaking. 


WHAT’S THE USE 
(9 performances) 
Comedy in four acts by Pauline Fain. Produced by Fain Pro- 
ductions, Inc., at the Princess Theatre, New York, September 
6, 1926. 


Cast of characters— 


Mis Gin SDEX ges 50 /Sisiaccreialerors'6)sfaiejarers eel esasntereicia\ «\/e,00ei Dora Kashinsky 
Winra es EO Willetts crore ecetecewatol nome eke aiete nina aioe eae oe ets? Eleanor Warren 
Ratan Gasherg .)tieee,<eoris eeeip kts ae vib ote eee arene © Yvonne Manon 
LUPES ES le BEES GB DISA SRO Ae OO DUOE OG JORNIGHS BOA GES Herman Hershberg 
NESS Aleit ates wera role’e oleiaye ote ais sel scalwtsiave. sveleys tatetsiersisyesod Helen Gropper 
Vil daiars AS adem e ee Sora Novor teteinclarwtesc, aprabelad wsiontais jaw oterb ole Harry R. Irving 
PASTE SBICH Cae es ches eines le altars ciate visminrelasiols Lillian Shrewsbury 
PPI OWA SALCIY he clea staked Elan Sine eles ee stat ta kia s Santos Orteaga 
ie Fal, COR Me TOP De CDAD Marware: OF Lae iy Ae cern telcr se tac Edna Mink 


Acts I, III and IV.—Mrs. Ginsberg’s Flat on Washington Heights. 
Act II.—Dr. Salen’s Apartment. 
Staged by Argyle Campbell. 

William Salen marries Rita Ginsberg and treats her something 
fierce until the play’s end, when he brings her a thousand dollars 
and announces that not only has he invented a new dance that is 
a riot, but that he also owns a night club. 


NO TRESPASSING 
(23 performances) 


Comedy in three acts by John Hunter Booth. Produced by 
Hassard Short at the Sam H. Harris Theatre, New York, Sep- 
tember 7, 1926. 


Cast of characters— 


Edythes Warren. oo sia c <6 oie siele clt\eleetaeaiei cigs aislpte sle-e!s Fad aa Drake 
FROMM WWAAGEMCT 13 ere. cietete clave wielalole wit/ecststanel s)ajsslolatetnia\els . E. Lawrence 
Grace ae Within ecoteisle tes) cials «je wiells este oa vaieieigi stuiots/a|prerereta Diantha Pattison 
TIS IN EAC ere Wale oiole laine al olieis' iz aisia else siscels vials aielereseiass Edwin Nicander 


GarOle Wid emetic exc c, ofuie/siwra\ea:0\0\s\s/ civ ole, «ols lalersineis) sib alate Juliette Day 
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LOC Gal tacts cols plate are ie a we oleelelaexe efetviere secccvecccccess Kay Johnson 
Jack Truesdale.. PSR Coch aan anus oe Ritchie 
iBadsett t aciccs ... Basil Smith 
Bob Hewitt . 5A ae * Nicholas Joy 

David Deuce} icons HOBOS NOOSE “Russell Hicks 


Acts I, II and IJJ.—In the Long Island Home of the Hewitts. 
Staged’ by Hassard Short. 

Bob Hewitt, meeting -his old college mate, David Druce, on 
Broadway, invites him to spend the week-end at the Hewitt place 
down Long Island. David is a minister specializing in saving the 
souls of savages. The week-enders, full of cocktails, politely bait 
David, and Zoe Galt, most attractive of the unattached vamps, 
wagers she can bring about his fall by Monday. Her summer 
house campaign failing, Zoe invades David’s sleeping rooms, and 
fails again. Then she denounces him as a churchly cheat, only 
to sue for his pardon next afternoon and ask him to marry and 
reform her. Which he, being in love, agrees to do. 


QUEEN HIGH 
(332 performances) 
Musical comedy in three acts. Book by Laurence Schwab and 
B. G. De Sylva; music by Lewis E. Gensler; lyrics by B. G. De 


Sylva. Produced by Laurence Schwab at the Ambassador 
Theatre, New York, September 8, 1926. 


Cast of characters— 


TEMBog es POnNS., ssw < sei siclsleve, clelece cleleclalelnne chelate ++++++Charles Ruggles 
George pn Nettleton sree sis ss 'e-siore'o5.0t'e eV, says oi eivie biote bre, eet Frank McIntyre 
Richard! JORns. hy. erro stele e oiaie ots ohn el Wetelnleinistesln (alate Clarence Nordstrom 
Ap bisbinn Ap ake eT Ce ODE CE BET ictn yr yer Edwin Michaels 
Jerry Vanderholt... -..John Rutherford 
Polly Nettleton....... .... Mary Lawlor 
Mrs. Nellie Nettleton. ee Helen Carrington 
Florence se bere: eyei ‘ ....Luella Gear 
Coddles. Se A --Gaile Beverly 
Patricia cvs 5 este June Odea 
ISSEY Keine ors a ahopnkaralpyelavatoine ta letaloie eisvs: . Barbara Grace 


Act I.—The Showroom of the Eureka Novelty” Co. Acts II and 
III.—The Westchester Home of the Nettletons. 
Staged by Edgar McGregor and Sammy Lee. 

T. Boggs Johns and George Nettleton, being associated in the 
garter and novelty business, quarrel and agree to leave the deci- 
sion as to which shall run the business for a year to poker hands 
dealt cold. The loser, during the same period, must serve the 
winner as butler. Nettleton wins and Boggs is the comic butler 
for the next two acts. 
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NUMBER 7 
(37 performances) 
Drama in three acts by J. Jefferson Farjeon. Produced by Earl 
Carroll at the Times Square Theatre, New York, September 8, 
1926. 


Cast of characters— 


MACIEU COLE eras Crom-aveeine’s aleeratele v.siniele's ioveidises cate William Gregory 
GAD ESET HOLE Y CO sce ccc 's ois dis cin dite Se eT IO Se a aes J. W. Austin 
SS cel aRn rents CA AN OBO AO BUC AO Ocean ee Harry McNaughton 
OSE EACKTOYC soieiaieiaie 6 o/siee wicie) vie isles “alecea e's aisrs cuaitcaee: ait Lois Meredith 
Ie Ga SAO COATES DO DC AAA UTES Sucitta non oP Rene Eden Gray 
EDBRT Vie wisltaiealeineiisiettes sicle viele cals widinis awn x aierb ee ene Austin Fairman 
ES TAI te sone or olalsie\cia a oT ale rahale: osahe e alataiessuel cin os SIO Le whines Reginald Barlow 
UNCUT Y Aiea 5 (eins iainia aracessiel efatotecietesie sinvele ererets cftreiete eheate Marshall Vincent 
SSISFIEED eae ie ociois ac ial o\ ais 19 ols /s\eisle pusluligheTolals eisuniacciere ne micsiavafats Fred Eric 

Acts I, II and I1I.—In an Untenanted House During a Thick Fog, 
in London. 


Staged by Earl Carroll and Henry Stillman. 


Gilbert Fordyce, investigating the mysterious goings on at the 
house known as No. 7, finds Ben, a comic sailor, loitering in the 
street and forces him into the house as a suspect. On the second 
floor they find a corpse, and before they are able to round up 
the band of crooks using the place as a get-away rendezvous, they 
have many wild experiences beloved of those auditors who squeal 
easily. 


TWO GIRLS WANTED 
(324 performances) 


Comedy in three acts by Gladys B. Unger. Produced by John 
Golden at the Little Theatre, New York, September 9, 1926. 


Cast of characters— 


Wiarian tae tlle suse lece qVers i sreva laure elsienaselovalele loyevaiaic’ s.0/2ie's\ «(5 Nydia Westman 
Sarah Miller... He -Charlotte Denniston 
ieee sOOkca oe verarels lererelcictarersle’eatiiners clove chsve cress Mieemieieicen May Duryea 
Miss Timoney.. ......-Mary Philips 
Mrs. Delafield . . Beverly Sitgreaves 
Edna Delafield... ...Grace Menken 
Dexter Wright... .. William Hanley 
William Moody.. Herbert Saunders 
Philip Hancock.. ... Frank Monroe 
VACKPRCTLY! lacie ce cree . -Charles Laite 
Michaelis. severe cio das sic,.0.0i Gan + games €,; Lane 
HOM SIERy ders eyes crate av eca tore “ahers,5)aletnier aah esd/elieasfallsre belay’ vaneea teal John Humphrey 

Act I.—Bedroom of Marianna and Sarah Miller at Mrs. Gock’s 
Rooming House and the President’s Room in the Office of the Han- 
cock Equipment Company. Act II.—Mrs. Delafield’s Country Home, 
Ardsley, N. Y. } 

Staged by Winchell Smith. 
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Marianna and Sarah Miller are in New York, living in a cheap 
rooming house and cooking their breakfasts in their trunk. Mari- 
anna is a stenographer and Sarah a clerk. Marianna meets and 
loves Dexter Wright, a broker, and when she learns that he is 
engaged to Edna Delafield is so hurt she agrees to go with Sarah 
and accept a job in a Westchester home, she to be second girl and 
Sarah the cook. It happens to be the home of Dexter Wright’s 
fiancée, and Marianna has an unhappy time of it until she is able 
to help Dexter through a business crisis and learns that he never 
loved Edna anyhow. 


NAUGHTY RIQUETTE 
(88 performances) 
Musical comedy in two acts. Book and lyrics by Harry B. 
Smith; adapted from the German of R. Schanzer and E. Welisch. 


Produced by the Messrs. Shubert at the Cosmopolitan Theatre, 
New York, September 13, 1926. 


Cast of characters— 


avenge mate Gs. cieias tare cieik Bil onsen Siatte alana ssolatekstetateieie Walter Armin 
Alphonse visa PlCUl soc cats cat cess elebilacasieumarcs George A. Schiller 
MG lantGset Pro eies ciaeia’s cinle’s a ote. cote eharcis.c/ainvacis aloietetelviaeisiarets Audrey Maple 
NG ASLOG MAN LVICH Crean ciae- ore sie ove tale als valeorois eb ctocaventich cists Guests Alexander Gray 
SEES FEI AD CS AOC OO ODEO ORO CIEREUD RG Connie Emerald 
NE TSU OO OPaSA IO: BOL R OU TUG OE SEIOG hot MOI eOOe Lenoria Spiro 
EP heap lrtle SMAG at rsa av0) sees s <0) ela ieie/e ove soley ske\siele vis ar efeis Stanley Lupino 
Je} cls)) ORIN ROS. RhoG ae IO LC AU iO.7 OF aon Joseph Spree 
Rigitetten: DIUval cisco eveiets cis ee are eo leit ae sie © ele isntiare wom ea) poanecstisinneeme Mitzi 
Tianhe: De Sowey tasers csensers slosere Nias elit eisieod ee eabEaT arabe eo Sias Mary Marlowe 
DP OMG seie pos a avehalekere tole ee etiiele ae ettemetass bors avee oie teielere Oliver Hagan 
Eee ele es etet tate farate nian love ene ntvevedensia evater eye ller sveterererenaiclene Peter Hawley 
ADEA DEM eet ete aie lars/9,a tatalase crauis teres hiatalot ieielarereicveteintete Edward Basse 
Tord ie Dylitetoisies.) tin eles > ods o Sle tantra eaters aeons site Oliver Hagan 
Ie aCnG la (oir Ra SC RAO OB OIA SARTO. noe e Se en Joseph Spree 
IPLOE yD Bose sixes sre a. Ae oie lieeierahoverclotstelere ee arate heleretere Walter Armin 
Deanne rsa eis whee late ual iete: vvareel wialiave wlevetene tabele ore verstieitorerooieehets Sylvan Lee 
NTU terete aie caster stars sis fasurwints ale love te ia\o.e'~) ciersiale fafaieiotemyavers Taereieee Jane Moore 
Colonel MEatOlr cisressievsle actu atele is lololn slevoys) ole yevenetohdionsteieteveenete Oliver Hagan 
Gaptaing Duras aevececiosictetaale’elote a o)elsta/e cionetetlexemternt irate tela Peter Hawley 


Act I.—Central Telephone Exchange, Paris, Acts II and Ill.— 
Lounge of the Hotel Sunbeam, Near Monte Carlo. 
Staged by J. J. Shubert. 

Riquette Duval, telephone operator, needs money quickly to 
send her sick brother to the seashore. To get it she agrees to act 
as the “fire screen” for Gaston Riviere, who wants to carry on 
with Clarisse La Fleur, a married woman. Riquette will pretend 
to be Gaston’s travelling companion to divert suspicion from 
Clarisse. At Monte Carlo, however, Gaston discovers that it is 
Riquette he loves, and finally gets the thought over to her in a 
couple of songs. 
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HENRY’S HAREM 
(8 performances) 
Farce comedy in three acts by Fred Ballard and Arthur Stern. 
Produced by The Playshop, Inc., at the Greenwich Village 
Theatre, New York, September 13, 1926. 


The Haremers— 


WAV ELUTE ios weit iss wrassialnelel ele love ate lels ons Sine'e bis oH eis Glee Te Joan Storm 
DO Uiyivei ne caw alevereioare Ricie nec aie cinacenn ore ote eae aiennee Belle Green 
POM scavers Cesta ae BOR re a ie NE een ole ea ceeee Ruth MacMullen 
LEC I RAIS SHOR ABS Om AC SAO PaO ae eo Omer a etctoe er tnG Beatrice Loring 
5 RS oak A ae Toe as AS OG OU ter On OEE Se SD MOMenS Al Roberts 
PIA INA VatetateinlanO he cites eles wo slave tats wisieipioie sc latele a eisiatners Olive Reeves-Smith 
UE SG SEIORCRI SEER SOP ee yo A PRCI TERN IIA Roe geo Earl Mayne 
WLAQEITATO sors iets ce ereleisiete Cietole ele eres eisidle sie sti eceeie Mace oles srelsinrets pots Lewis 
MD) titi ys. rotate a1eicisiarere ein eraseceiare cisiere a:visiare Gia eee roe ee alemen urt Payne 
BSS yee vecece a nithoteip elec ote ete ere caie chs nieve wie alincw,ate pic laisl cvslerprs (esas Albert Ward 
WASEY 2) Maint wee ks ba be cates gale aise aletatere wis sfaretetsed ole Edwin Vickery 
RAMI Va kmatate sclaaie epic erate apeigats opie lcionn ssiciammie: Robert McCarthy 


Acts I, II and IJI.—Henry’s Harem, Atlantic City. 


Henry has promised father that he will not marry until his 
three sisters are provided with mates. Falling in love with Ann, 
Henry wants to get married, and to hurry off the sisters gives a 
sort of engagement party, stimulates the interest of the visiting 
prospects by serving punch and finally tricks everybody into being 
engaged to somebody. 


JUST LIFE 
(79 performances) 


Drama in three acts by John Bowie. Produced by Jacob Op- 
penheimer at the Henry Miller Theatre, New York, Sept. 14, 


1926. 


Cast of characters— 


Mie OHice eects erat: Nereis ie siete ielelaciats evaisia\enieie ia sie-bieleieia.e Tare Vivian Tobin 
DICH CULO WS aa 5.8, oavasatcininte on als cistejazelols¥ale soe! ofsse. ernie poe Norman Foster 
(Robert TAemaing seers ts cee nie a oats ects 0100's ee) suo s oka Vers Boyd Marshall 
Pat Sinncee 4 tes vig te Lett. wiata westSiole pols a'dieid ble og Olea sp eid-nies <ibatate Jane Burby 
MGGTOAOM TOMAS cichiclaiste sie intel sfolatare oieislcisiel= 1a eleieie-n sreleieiace sin Clyde Fillmore 
Grace INortois sclcictee slelevcwie inte «ita plaid ¥(6-0\49.cphe bsauavete reas Ethel Wilson 


Elaine Ivans 


PMOLCUCEI SLI SD Yc). liciaisin- olowtersiewscle pisieis apislanele + se taleiecelaate ; 
SPENT PIE OSE airciatc ceieis ie seis shel etyis nicte wares’ bial s'ei stele wines Franklin Parker 
Madame Bernice Chase.......... Pela es 0 Matedshs Snteetork Marjorie Rambeau 
BIGEDES erreiciwsis @ ecaie cis ois. <:0csVeparsiey4 sie) apa'e e 8 stole) as: aietatelel|e James A. Boshell 
teen) ANC Taio! ects 0 bolic e/a e/o: outs a's st e-ajarélolwisiets stale eocseee LEa Penman 
Miso! VAWStetta s «oc aisle o'e e o'e vide es einie\e\ee vicisie elals s/sleisis) ne ...-Mary Wall 


Acts I, II and III.—Drawing Room in the Park ‘Avenue Apart- 
ment, New York, of Mr. and Mrs. Gordon Chase. 
Staged by Oscar Eagle. 
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Mme. Bernice was once “the mocking bird of the century,” 
but her voice went back on her and she settled down to Park 
Avenue domesticity with her husband, her daughter and her 
pearls. Husband cheated and Mme. Bernice sold the pearls to 
keep him out of jail. Then she went back to singing in the 
cheaper London concert halls. Returning home unexpectedly, she 
discovers her husband wrapped in the arms of his secretary and 
her daughter more or less on the loose. She divorces husband, 
sees daughter married and goes back to her operatic career. 


COUNTESS MARITZA 
(318 performances) 


Musical play in three acts. Book and lyrics from the original 
of Julius Brammer and Alfred Grunwald by Harry B. Smith; 
music by Emmerich Kalman. Produced by the Messrs. Lee and 
J. J. Shubert at the Shubert Theatre, New York, September 18, 
1926. 


Cast of characters— 


NWeporitl Key steaiaitre love ors slat sverdte chevetelerelele a1evare sect ceccsovevAtthur Rogers 
Counter assila ENALOdY racic cls cicacem eset pee sineoee Walter Woolf 
Mela LOxeknvs sow slate tiesa's cin alsin eerste cies Rieietelersre rele cieteens Louis E. Miller 
BLECUICICO scant siens oercelole (ocel avers tee i> BNO COS DES HIC OOM Aen vOaoS Hugh Chilvers 
PETA G ea pair wo S321 ACR IACIO IOI OC OCAONOL WIIG UAOIG Arthur Geary 
INV ATI Bc cic, Sie bib. 0's Niolp awe opis ible be leie's.Sieretemsiale ss sielele wisle vate Odette Myrtil 
StOLANM Tien eieig cose Cel tieis Drawer meteiaes elise sve sie sisieaereteusis Nat Wagner 
SELVA Es eee cleis Frets eve ove a -arclaversieioisitie Dip wis.erelsiers SetveleTe ee ¥rank Sinnott 
TENG ER TOO OOO OOO Hel CONE DICH OO OOO Harry K. Morton 
Countess Maritza. ...6..<..00s Dig ele ers a ete sleieietarela e wiesers Yvonne D’Arle 
Sata he geaccreierneie ele) etaie eicteinied inie eis wreletole es terete Sieletete ores ete Vivian Hart 
PTIN CELE Op Ulesc tity, wishele-o7e cicleversieloto nine atic olelatcielereinin eke George Hassell 
ir steOMCerinh ci aistsle ctersroa sieeis etelclerste BA So OOD OK TORO) C. H. Tolman 
Baron Koloman Szupan........ sistelelgisleieisic. cae eleieiete Sia Carl Randall 
OOS ravers ts seve ery be terclere siele s.sis.cvers (ci aislaaneyeveteVate nie ...-Marjorie Peterson 
Princess Bozena Kilopensheimy. cs io:c sc vts1js cieinice pieetere Florence Edney 


Prologue—Grand Salon in the Chateau of Count Tassilo Endrody. 
Act I.—Garden of Countess Maritza’s Chateau in a Balkan State. 
Acts II and IIJ.—Drawing Room of Countess Maritza’s Chateau. 

Staged by J. J. Shubert. 

Count Tassilo loves the Countess Maritza, but hesitates to tell 
her so for fear she will think him a fortune hunter. He stoops to 
conquer her by seeking a job as her overseer. Together they 
revel in duets and stolen love confessions until the countess grows 
suspicious as well as jealous and sends Tassilo away. When she 
discovers the truth about him she calls him back. 
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BROADWAY 
(332 performances) 
Drama in three acts by Philip Dunning and George Abbott. 
Produced by Jed Harris at the Broadhurst Theatre, New York, 
September 16, 1926. 


Cast of characters— 


NICKS VENUES sresetssiciunis aie cic e's nice o/h aie arenes wea tena cie a Paul Porcasi 
GV LTAT Clorctets alot oes = ototntacal cia iattencttcn hr ashoTal teoiare in ehetetatats Toten Lee Tracy 
MMR ICE a teoletotats ayeiase © oroveiore tal ote cpaise/alaieress/ai-tsle Srslelele ns Clare Woodbury 
SALTO sre et ever teckte lave totes enate ls lnk cletaoiaio coaush esterase overs eialaaieinioe Ann Preston 
BGR pecerotey shorts (ayass¥e ts fo's ets ote ois ,etcimis otavete seis ojandis al x atare Joseph ae -Calleia 
VEZ Gh SMALL Cr arcic etetet sietaterersi esta aie ersic. (ais oie eierereierate inc iecors Mildred Wall 
WRIT Vig aie forever era rekevete:xe ie ngs che Pre ieraece reenter akan rapere seer sistosein Edith Van Cleve 
PCat biate ee Neve laya \oaly wkcloinie us istae is euniave fous eve sie sie isvaisioe taunts Eloise Stream 
reed Bo OO TO eg ET oR ct a MRSS pis APE ae © Molly Ricardel 
Ch. Gif DAT ODS od 6 a SE ad 8 orn Dea Tomoaners Constance Brown 
omit MLO OLE asinine ole ls tote d tscatihe ocels vakas cys suskereieren cle ueiisteters Sylvia Field 
DCE Oke PAIN oye res cia decals epee isc Te avatars govainikce forevalc/sigicunainvess Robert Gleckler 
Op tase sie 2 tein, « istala wl iree/s ein ateratezeahela!n 0,4, Selene ieie Henry Sherwood 
“Porky” AD WOM P SOW sends ictaksze aie a ialetelle oseNe os \esa/e det evacsione William Foran 
Peat, SC Wat iererc atcte eee tints aha Misra are ie\ctele lows aletete anit ceie John Wray 
DanueNMeCorn Aes. saute icis «tiptoe ie eats teoiece wa asaya Thomas Jackson 
USED Yi Nerarnia seiols ote cia eiete ie aleiaes orace aletersroaiiera ote shateisis cadre Frank Verigun 
TUALLV ioc siete sleisic’s s'eisiaivie's ous istexe abate ait evara ic: eipieexeldisrevere Millard Mitchell 
EVE acevo tate oiavatetere cielo ota oieloin’a eis ialnia/aavale’ eis /ai aisle intel alacte cerca Roy R. Lloyd 


Acts I, II and III. ata the Private Party Room of the Paradise 
Night Club, New York City. 
Staged by Philip Dunning and George Abbott. 


See page 32. 


KEPT 
(11 performances) 


Comedy in three acts by Pierre Gendron. Produced by Cham- 
berlain Brown at the Comedy Theatre, New York, September 
17, 1926. 


Cast of characters— 


FRAUD Yicitaie oe Cerne e nies eidlensters Setclota ctotavsleckatele stacnielcvels aretere Emma Wise 
MD Te ANSI TES gee cre) nie ose packs piste ye eitie ale lelosaialoccloje, ain ele tasdi levels Jack Bennett 
ARO MECIEGSE I Erie cisitie! sleprinte cc sie ea ere satacai> o's e’snve st deere ale Edgar Henning 
MATCH Lee WL ADION 62 onic 0) exer cielioree alers(die « sides sis 0.6 the) 0ie'8) 0 eve Valerie Valaire 
AVE tcae IRWIN ie areis's. sie clorainwicsercersislais@s circle, « ¢/ele\e wa) aa) ale) exatena Marie Curtis 
WNebtyia Wisteln sciesyaicierecs sacs aicieis elale vie a elsior~ +s) vale, eral si palais Minnie Dupree 
MVP AaTI CLIO UNOL COM. 3,4 core) cig, vase see si ese a) susie aue"eiave op4) le leieiarefeteiase Lenita Lane 
Norman Henderson. ort cveis tom 'evs’s ove e1se) s eUciviels che wie eusoert Robert Williams 
Frank Fagin ....... 2... es cece ener ee cette eee eeceees Philip Heege 
IWiGramRODINS c clelsis cic ete sie mic laieirccin vias soea le: ele inlaje mere te ies searecore Zola Talma 
Frederic J. Norton... cscscccccccecessssccrectevees Edmund Elton 

PUG ae reoe o tet setetal alaiciayoieisie sate nveeroersrelsialerainlin ..-Dorothy Estabrook 


re I.—Old Colanial Inn, Danbury “Corners, Acts II and II1.— 
Norman’s Apartment, New York City. 
Staged by Ira Hards. 
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Netty Estel, come upon trying days in her middle years, is 
living in an old ladies’ home when she finds Norman Henderson 
drunk and badly injured in an automobile smash-up. She nurses 
him back to sobriety and consciousness and when he proposes that 
she let him adopt her as a mother she agrees and goes happily to 
live with him in New York. All goes well until Norman gets 
drunk again and throws Netty out of his apartment at the sug- 
gestion of his mistress, Vera Robins. They are two kept women, 
insists this sweetheart, but only one of them is earning her keep. 
Sober again, Norman begs his way to Netty’s forgiveness. 


SCOTCH MIST 
(16 performances) 
Comedy in three acts by Patrick Hastings. Produced by The 
Dramatists’ Theatre, Inc., at the Klaw Theatre, New York, Sep- 
tember 20, 1916. 


Cast of characters— 


Preddie! Lansing... orc ic/sis's o/eclese,aiclersieie os eisterae slatetaterstainvernts David Tearle 
(Mary Denvers:. . . sc cs stereos alnietshaleye clicte ame eaves totalsiar Rosalinde Fuller 
BCE Varnes tae sea e oie ctocsta ohiieiee Aap tmiauteteinels Lorna Lawrence 
LATICO Rie cietel ole cntete siete wie iel alate iota leratelotetel olatelarstalovoloreteteres te Audrey Ridgwell 
Claude: Montaciiess oaprec cide cols ratatic cactone ere a hateivie Harold Webster 
Jonathan’ Water hotise.). ieee cic een oteatovctetertetclotelslelsteleletere Percy Moore 
Sir Lawson Denversececiacles cine cisie ance telacaers ie ieee Fred Tiden 
LST LON yeraly ate tstalatelwls oianvstaleta cP etet cer oretame toavetctelersfatcler totale voles Billy Hedges 
Wavidi Campbells shine. wise sieictaaieren Sle inne nrenaeneeiereaiss Philip Merivale 
LOPEZ oad ReuicrecieneeyAn Sod ay ROC keris cay ciate oi oe Chao OL ah Carrie Glenn 


Act I.—In Sir Lawson Denvers’ House, London. Acts II and 
IiI.—The Castle at Kinlochie, Scotland. 
Staged by Edward Childs Carpenter. 

Mary, loved by Sir Lawson Denvers and David Campbell, 
chooses Sir Lawson and some time later, growing restless at home, 
regrets she had not taken David. Teasing David into paying 
some attention to her, he attacks her in his Scotch castle, turning 
over the lamp and bringing the matter to an issue. Which in the 
end leaves Mary without either a husband or a lover. 


THE RAMBLERS 
(289 performances) 


Musical comedy in two acts. Book by Guy Bolton, Bert 
Kalmar and Harry Ruby; lyrics and music by Bert Kalmar and 
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Harry Ruby. Produced by Philip Goodman at the Lyric Theatre, 
New York, September 20, 1926. 


Cast of characters— 


IN etereumucldictr nas xa chahare cular s Sasi aabe dyaitte Siew ola miele cies Norma Gallo 
Black Pedro.. William E. Browning 
RATICH OF Aa, cheat en's sin nie b Estes. 8 onion Sere eas & eases Horton Spurr 
Foor Sialic ctoccse viele cosas so ioe woes Oe eed aE Lloyd Pedrick 
PANTALG Sarr va satan at acs wav etalio: a cure laraTovel') eis raid ieee Cee ee Eleanor Dawn 
Nell armhatn sioscicciers.< traere ate ie eco se ren a enna aig oS William Sully 
RC APLET Sitcrienicin ye Spearde seis « PUES Sits olde ulayoe cners seared Alfred Watson 
WAM PCIE Ade ce wort Ge goers vs aero ale cis'e alee cle ar eae Richy Craig, Jr. 
WP CMV WHER wlotee sree ernie ers Srombions etiam Sie eke green nei Ruth Tester 
Flav el een laces miskarns see Pileutae sais ls sre buaie ce ohsre -Winefride Verina 
TOTEAUNIOOTE sitet ine Fe cies Cae ee ed oa De Tao eee Nita Jacques 
Br ofan glia cocina kent goatee clela s coweio s lebeat ont s Bobby Clark 
SPaLlOwastisiciss ee ecivie oF Ociee ae we Sislaielatiets ce butane Paul McCullough 
RROTIAUA TR OCIIO versre ein arsiwreinielencites ielncriainveyaiete slave: arate, steNeters Blaine Cordner 
BSS yee MATT OM sins wise evercls we siale is ois cis eisreneteiere hie s%ialetive meters Jack Whiting 
RATE geo CALE! staietolemrin se itn oj eietcars ken oc taeio in ste she a ite arte Marie Saxon 
WBveprrp yaa aT Stoo sie cist ouclot al eraiaie ore locersipvatic: Sista eisve rare as esis Georgia O’Ramsey 
Phew Pathe. cers aec.a-¢ cocig a's i sepa ie iekeie ie ois /o sane Gere Henry Permane 
Radawbelmow ts cccsie-as cicls oid nies viel otewlavesierse 2 sare Marguerite Murray 
BG OblEr ee rete cain tine e cca siciaaha eles aia wie shshela Bnie ewieler ali ue John Klendon 
CissigsO Hearts cores aie Roe eee ee ew Ea EE ie CE Bonnie Murray 


Act I.—At Tia Juana and Beverley Hills, California. Act I1— 
“On the Lot” at Fanny Furst’s Movie Studio at Hollywood. 
Staged by Philip Goodman. 


Cunningham and Sparrow outwit both the authorities and their 
librettists along the Mexican border at Tia Juana. 


HONEYMOON LANE 
(317 performances) 
Musical comedy in a prologue and two acts. Book, lyrics and 
music by Eddie Dowling and James Hanley. Produced by A. 


L. Erlanger at the Knickerbocker Theatre, New York, September 
20, 1926. 


Cast of characters— 


Mary Brown....... B52 RAB Ai fy BIS CR ODO EE POUL Pauline Mason 
Ruth Adams. . ..Martha Morton 
PLOWS ye TIUKes sis7on <0 eters ¢ “Johnny Marvin 
ePaayeiep iy erie 5)s)sidieie. on ieeeet se ....Eddie Dowling 
Taaraee lS erONaT uole oy eS Hm, Hoes MOR OO EN OEE .Georgé Pauncefort 
EE CG! IRUEINZ avicteisstie.s-« Glare ssteteycter= csialels ris\e leiatals' <teie/s 9 aie agate .-Al Sexton 
Re thet liack.somsecateiorewpsie +) jerercoro ies viareinncianialese =) ciate Florentine Gosnova 
WVIAC T VaR ATTIO ciaoe so iaVeo clsteh ale toe testicle ral oreict se eie nesters ieee Gordon Dooley 
Biorence’ O7 Denishawi . .../00.0.0s0 +00 oie since s Florence O’Denishawn 
ED reatiy eV La ttenacivaais oveete: as lake # ais a/ene) sia) sna isisioisY eters Sipiavoites Worthe Faulkner 
Statin Masti cs scoters) eicier oislelensseis eye aksioie ss du¥iays 5.01410 Jerre McAuliffe 
(Grapave ls Soh? tc SBR SU OD Dre SID Oey Serra arere John McAvoy 
A es7 Eads n SAO COE OF ae ROE OIE OOO OIC Kate Smith 
MAOLE CER re trae anette (olereiecele inie(Sisesyexsis lol eseisie(a'e. aes] she is ala isvaiers Dick Wheaton 
TaN PEER INES 8 5 Fs AOC IO OL OE TS LORS IIE COT Alyce Johnstone 


DiecheNelicamein © cteusvste eiecs EEO BAI Seen AKG CUNO DOr Josie Intropodi 
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Addie...... avers sietelate = stove aleioleleieveleiobereinere GSHOCOOIC Adelaide Seaman 
Mazier Buck. ccac cess ates vce + cio sic stele sale clsiaraisisiele olele Helyn Eby-Rock 
asap BREE oe eran SE NOM OIG Jb). Guido Ot doGdsude Ivy Palmer 

COS CAIAD aero igo wiccetees a sloue ovo ielevobntelel ate x ote tonetetehes such Velel ey aide sere Leo Beers 
Atle See AOR a nD GABA nd nora as tocpoh dar Bernard Randall 
IPACrICK INCU Yisse ss ciareitasiaie evel eis ove lew atelavatarsiarenevateletateveateiers D. J. Sullivan 
LENG anu acunecadsn dad PSI AOD OS COO USOC Deep te? Ethel Allys 
Biitihataivertereveiciavers cers) avoie ee ois eioneteicvelereioreisteleletcrnrerstsieters[s Edith Sheldon 


Prologue—Exterior of Mary Brown’s Home, Canningville, Pa. Act 
I.—The W. H. Kleinze Pickle Factory, Canningville, Pa. Act I1— 
Back Stage and Round About a Theatre. 

Staged by Edgar MacGregor. 

Tim Murphy hoped to marry Mary Brown back in their old 
home town, but Mary was dead set on going on the stage. In 
New York she makes her way through the chorus of a musical 
comedy and Tim comes on just in time to save her from a flesh 


hound or two. 


FANNY 


(63 performances) 
Melodramatic comedy in three acts by Willard Mack and David 
Belasco. Produced by David Belasco at the Lyceum Theatre, 
New York, September 21, 1926. 


Cast of characters— 


SSDoggie Davis. ois s')\s ols «le ois« ots) vin'oie'elvieleiniolerele sioneests Francis Pierlot 
SLUM PL Ys Ce Si iatelaze rele clelsieinid sieveleietsierstoterretetiere: Spencer Charters 
Dstt SEC SHC BSG AAG AU ORO CRA ORSD GOO HOSOe of Louis Mason 
JOSE WDCC enc eincce.c. cies crsietrine atavcisvorelclererstereiteteie riers Warren William 
“Gyp” Gradyear....-...--...4-+--- Lratorinie elaieietalers eretete John Cromwell 
High Wire siccaseisvepstarststaisiatererel ssatetstetaie iota ars ienete oatorreher seed Samuel S. Lee 
CH Olly woodsss FAS Weluianisme cite ciety eicusel tavacanelevaln oncete George Sherwood 
IN Gra, Cassellecminmws eet ermtieiclsiieca ainiectee tie eioeictinme te Ruth Dayton 
Miss teal Mend ozdicwretevs atts ove rgtale aicisis ile etatavcinver tietetertincece Jane Ellison 
Ati tiv) EUV aitttvcratohets p's ots eT leencte eee) slaleret ouetabolviptom tele estate sie Fannie Brice 


Acts I, IL and I1I.—The Living-room of David Mendoza, Late Pro- 
prietor of the XY Ranch, Near Hore Blanket, Arizona. 
Staged by David Belasco. 

Fanny Fiebaum, serving the philanthropic Miss Leah Mendoza 
as companion and friend, foils a would-be robber band in Arizona. 
Miss Leah’s brother has hidden $60,000 on his ranch and then 
died. The chief robber finds the money, but before he can get 
away with it Fanny has introduced him to herself as a Yiddish 
sey who takes it right away from him, money, belt and every- 
thing. 
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YELLOW 


(135 performances) 
Melodrama in three acts by Margaret Vernon. Produced by 
George M: Cohan at the National Theatre, New York, September 
21, 1926. 


Cast of characters— 


toetel Porter eapeNay jit Otel ssn e gels ae wale acacia ..Joseph Guthrie 
ENEAIM UEENE GS onan aeahaondiadaigpoe a amietelgieielase aidlaicrersisre Chester Morris 
APOteleyaivetueat Nes Vic ELOtel sais brewers Go ese cee cL eae Jose Rivas 
SOL taretetapenois a's cals olels/ 0, o\sieialene nuaiavetelona¥ecs/otgis aussie tei oete trae Selena Royle 
a Clon CROMIATOM crers ore fst aye) ofa sist) a iene! elerels, dL sheleisttinetersies Hale Hamilton 
UGA IVAURCS bine oo Ao one Or DO DOBOS ONC anime neoreneD Marjorie Wood 
Daisy, Vir catd /<,: nje\sieieieieieiejaverei+e\rie\s eisit\aiara(eisla\e(s etsy ois ois Shirley Warde 
MANDY AVV MIKES clelotslorelslavaval ofove lovetollos wa estcnee aieiaVererarwee Given Spencer Tracy 
PL HOMIAG INV oi DAV LC ies 's clojeie: Sais eis ols a oreie epi sip pile ele aieiele Frank Kingdon 
WER Sy igdae Apa ODOC a doo SOTA At od AG hans MOS Cerra aS Jane Wheatley 
Pa etletetelato tates aierer87ana’ 6, sisisiaverealaetapeyavecatera¥a) aierejel yas charal's Richard Freeman 
DONA SOM sis Ca eae la Salish Sua FeeeeveI NT, cw IA Sila ayatarsioloys) aise Daniel Pennell 
Garrie Wy 1llianis gis = cisroie: ciatavets violas sa viefn eolealee Ba ereiareters Eva Cassanova 
WCU sere reise ni siciete eal oele Sacioe eleven alecacalera'/s sia suae areieiniore sie Martin Malloy 
Paspectos Grane ysis «te © cele ol seiepsiv nie oilajerscelesale’s «jay oieie Harry Bannister 
BOOS ie alos tole (ole ovate isis ove Gate slsiel air oe ovale) sista ste eualele ovale H. Paul Ducet 
Givaretve pits «sta creiecs crab tee ela eats oie aiele als wists: sinter aey =. 6 Mary Meehan 
Pas Ce DOVites oleic icles eile Nee E bike amtansia aleiuldivii since siete Walter Hale 
MDT COLAGGICHS Seisiarccae ave stele. cfersi et ales etqcdalotel eibaretetarais tel arelecers Helen Macks 
Arr ICG Mee irate so aia olaraca: cen Sih sols hla oaperogatel «Sup Frank Burbeck 
ALEICCII AT stata ls cts taie/oiais esol area Tooar she's) oo) 6, Mral gia seereieTelavele re laiesets Paul Hanson 


Act I.—The Wilkes Downtown Apartment. Act II.—The Sayre 
Estate, Orange County. Act IlJ.—Jack Crompton’s Apartment and 
a Fashionable Restaurant. 

Staged by John Meehan. 


Val Parker deserts Daisy Lingard, with whom he has been 
living for six months, to marry Polly Sayre of his own social set. 
On the eve of his departure for Europe on his honeymoon he 
hands $5,000 to his best friend, Jack Crompton, tells him of 
Daisy, confesses she is going to become a mother and asks him 
to square it. Daisy refuses the money and goes on the street to 
support the child. Parker, back from Europe, and out of love 
with his wife, tries to resume relations with Daisy. She finally 
shoots him, but he does not die. In the end Daisy is sinking 
lower and lower and Parker, divorced, has been ordered by the 
police to leave town. 
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SANDALWOOD 
(39 performances) 
Drama in three acts by Owen Davis and Fulton Oursler. Pro- 
duced by Robert Milton at the Gaiety Theatre, New York, Sep- 
tember 22, 1926. 


Cast of characters— 


Wide? Carpenter: sccrctsin.ciciclwleivieistsicns ciel alioie st aieteie «.eee. William Harrigan 
UGGS Aha othe tela oo ate diene rewite Wale dae nd cualnactisl daiere nigiere! dhe Pauline Lord 
Dr. Carpenter....... .Joseph Brennan 
Mrs. Carpenter...... é .»- Marion Ballou 
Rev. Harold Carpenter... Bretek hehehe ich korean vents Douglas Wood 
Minin tec setae aos ied odane ore at wich gio Gi aia aictchel ale aaias/a nae Mabel Montgomery 
GORE Clon Mieies oss os KR RMU GER ARON GOS epee Siclceemereu Robert Strange 
REL Te PII: x cs oS oie oe wie iow Waal tal eraraim rere wroretele tale ie maiolatetere Eva Condon 
Faith Waring. <s50.25.0'¢ Sadeleraia oa elas md wrelactara alee calc teste Gilda Leary 
WOGIS DINGEIES cca ccu eo bars cles /scaiscs DENS els ee eiasieetus Stanley Jessop 
BI OU SUS ee oe 1a oh or atosis ohatot oy clebarctarchet sel olelel hehe! ofall sic) aver anwhel ater James Seeley 


Acts I, II and III.—At the Home of the Carpenters, 
Staged by Robert Milton. 

Eddie Carpenter is sick and determined to die. He finds life 
piffling and the world thickly inhabited with pifflers. Nobody 
can do anything with Eddie until Faith Waring, a beautiful pagan 
with whom he has been in love for some time, walks into his sick 
room and promises to get him well if Lucy Carpenter, his wife, 
will step aside. The doctor advises Lucy to agree, Faith moves 
in, and Eddie gets well. Then Faith wants him to leave Lucy, 
who can never understand or appreciate him. But Eddie, growing 
strong physically, loses his pagan courage and in the end Faith 
gives him back to Lucy. 


THE SHELF 
(32 performances) 
Comedy drama by Dorrance Davis. Produced by William B. 
Friedlander at the Morosco Theatre, New York, September 27, 
1926. 


Cast of characters— 


Stanley Risdale..... ab .0(c,010.0.Gleln eid Giel pralataleibimiateleinicisia siviesd tits eho Dale 
Emma Smith......... cinta’ siateldlereipraintarstae iateysiets . Jessie Ralph 
Mrs. Chetswold....... Dleieiibivieieve ste viaeiciors peolaere Leah Winslow 
IMAVG: EIU MIMEL a \cisivacts ners ere alelsiocist etter area " Lotta Linthicum 
MiSs Batterson. \..0:4 na ai's:sininlels lets eterna niestoieteioote eitiaisiee Thelma Ritter 
John Wendham.......... a. diavelwtelash fete teteterstatemterers Frederick Truesdell 
Caroline Wendhat it). cuntes oles inanieenteeemnen Maal dle cierst= oi Lee Patrick 


Stella Amaranth... 2 sc sip owiaissiewelssiciewieslearmaresiciesines ETANCES TSting 
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: ene Leslie 
5 ..--Arthur Byron 
Wide ialelateltielersleie eielewste/sle ere sary Donald Meek 
Acts I, II and I1l.—The Sun Parlor of John Wendham’s Home, 
Kiwanisport. 
Staged by William B. Friedlander. 


Stella Amaranth, entering her forties, hears one of the country 
cats where she is visiting declare that she (Stella) is old enough 
to be laid on the shelf. To prove the lady wrong Stella starts 
a more or less sensational campaign of vamping. She sells kisses 
at a bazar, fascinates a senator’s young son, lures a governor into 
granting her many favors and finally stirs the senator himself 
to amorous action. 


THE JUDGE’S HUSBAND 


(120 performances) 
Comedy in three acts by William Hodge. Produced by Lee 
Shubert at the 49th Street Theatre, New York, September 27, 
1926. 


Cast of characters— 


ators. chloe ic.a isla us Were a ola x sralaistecstelaaie. cis «eeees.Jessie Crommette 
PCC Liotetaitiele sisicfol nie bis(e seis a7elelstarerstsiels e's aistelarelnre\s «-...Dorothy Walters 
Nig tiiambaredleymteresesisiee ove ics setelelnin’ein o\cla) ares euesotare o/s Chas. F. McCarthy 
UA TEC OMICS Dyin ie cial Hein'eiale cisla'sie Sis. ©1613 gud aierese Aroma ritine Ruth Lyons 
NESS AE) EOE ISILESY elo tels 0 6 otro om ois ale oat pial oc elm otetat a rerars Gladys Hanson 
OS IAL DW ercre\piols ols bieie-<'¢'s yp! sat iain one tae Ares ers eee William Hodge 
Larry atc layers hcvelese wis cre mein ere ciass a eisis\aieiern a «....Alexander Clark, Jr. 
Dan Re yoldse sts elu arse iaielw, la.eiase'e epard Siesotote pre cgeeira kee Richard Gordon 
WODHIG aalsteis pistol slain Tee ate a (ain cals cae acainls orate gia Aiea sisieroce Marie Haynes 
Cleric tol the Courtrte docs ossicles cree e sige Vinte eidiere arc Francesca Hill 
Gourley Stenographers pis. sicis:s\s/o a/e-0:s'0ls els dlc lolore'e'p\ysn-0:4 6 ioreve'e Irene Blare 


Acts I and IIJ.—The Kirby Home, Wave Crest, Connecticut. Act 
II.—Superior Court, Court House, Fairfield County. 
Staged by Thomas Coffin Cook. 

Joe Kirby has taught his wife so much law that she has gone 
into politics and been elected a judge. Joe takes over the house 
management in her place and when he disappears for two days 
and two nights the judge assumes that he spent them with one of 
the maids. She sues Joe for divorce and hears her own case. One 
of her suitors is her attorney, but after Joe gets through cross- 
examining him he is not so popular. Then it is shown that Joe 
was out saving his daughter from a scrape those nights he didn’t 
get home and the judge is glad to forgive all. 
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GENTLEMEN PREFER BLONDES 
(199 performances) 


Comedy in three acts by Anita Loos and John Emerson. Pro- 
duced by Edgar Selwyn at the Times Square Theatre, New York, 
September 28, 1926. 


Cast of characters— 


WDOKOth yaw leciels iste ctr etoledereteyeletelclcretele sfeteratetetatelereterct cre Edna Hibbard 
PLATT Ne alchetalertarel are ale (olor covets rs eicr sve valoraenoionatedersvereeietelexete eine Harold Thomas 
GOTTA MATA Elects ieiereier stoves ibistetereuerantetorerersie's eunvorein cleeiete Ruth Raymonde 
TOT elel: Mieerrercrsisweiei sie shovel ans a ererarntovohatefeierecerasctaners tio gn oc June Walker 
Elon tiveness POM ane ctsiietsiwistaratereisleeisialevaustelere iistateietstde tales late Frank Morgan 
WAG i Bs CO ia Ailicveresoveln tee cersin eae teioiere alsieishesteietalexeseletolersacer Grace Hampton 
Siw rancis#Oeekmiadi a csctelerscriee nie shece aicieteleterersusoretotent G. P. Huntley 
VES i DOL AN Ges <taiahapare sa venevoteleiosie evel tedeketale\iey4paisicae layers Mrs. Jacques Martin 
Mics Chap iat onc etetete wists © cttiew otelataterohete tate im ace leletohe ters Katherine Brook 
IGE GLa tetateretos one leteroratets: clove laloistsiia bia a iutelsterete oats’ sie soiecatcconere Daniel Wolf 
@OnH erect: ano eiote sranatens Co Suo.ori bch ane. to OR SB omore Vivian Purcell 
Roberteoratscardsreciaciciclelnicieiinteielaiciaie eleteleleiele oieisiete Georges Romain 
MEG 1I0S els T O.ISSALG/ oleic slelaiecesskeliale sie/tarelearaicia feist aloreieiaisteiera Adrian Rosley 
Garsmb ysis ec pevors atotetaccrale , vietolassters iotetche. seta tele ars vale ones Arthur S. Ross 
ED RTI DErLSOM a NLOMENO SCs afelevs oles 6 on cgeleteteterarcleimiwachevesaises Bruce Huntley 
PEVIGI SH retro reicicnd Sete kate ofthelti ols wiaetoieteneatintss ccexctstoveua eis leateterie Edwina Prue 
WorlltamanG woyaillccse viclecc cleceiene’s ele elore leis creole areicic creceh rmetereme Roy Gorham 
Et NeTe  e to letev ete revaie Witeceve teline averctars sheecrere outst aie aictele oveicla Grace Burgess 
IANS aooodaaos SOuN ICO UGA CUOn Som Soone mame cOUoS Richard Brandlon 
AnMASpottard re srsnie culver. s cra slarerarsha a totolerc siete nec beteretoione Grace Cornell 
OLR S polar syarelerexctonsya ciora tele eieiel keieneistensyaionsio: atanoeleiene tater Will T. Hays 


Act I.—Royal Suite of an Ocean Liner. Act II1.—A Sitting Room 
in the Ritz Hotel, Paris. Act I11.—Lorelei’s Apartment, New York. 
Staged by Edgar Selwyn. 

Lorelei Lee, a wise little blonde from Little Rock, is being edu- 
cated in New York by Gus Eisman of the button profession. 
With her pal, Dorothy, Mr. Eisman sends Lorelei to Paris to 
broaden her mind and wait for him. On the boat over Lorelei 
meets and is greatly attracted to Henry Spoffard, a literary per- 
son. In London she extracts a diamond tiara from Sir Francis 
Beekman, and in Paris she becomes more or less involved with 
the Broussard brothers, who are Lady Beekman’s lawyers. By 
the time Mr. Eisman gets to Paris, there are several problems to 
be adjusted, so Dorothy decides to marry Mr. Spoffard. 
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THE WOMAN DISPUTED 
(87 performances) 
Melodrama of the Great War by Denison Clift. Produced by 


A. H. Woods at the Forrest Theatre, New York, September 28, 
1926. 


Cast of characters— 


PAC ASSEN Dateless 5 sclv ee ciara Werte orate e nrsale rere sie ciel ie John Anthony 
FAME IITHD Niamh Sacer neve aaveinmis uct ccsiaiee eae J. K. Newman 
: Robert Cummings 

PENS AI ES OVALEH Si cise cupolsyers sie) olorel «y's (cual safe) s, sia’: «/seeisisy sre { Robert ES ALA 
BULA BOLUS Wietee tate toftutcNen latte ate) tarehalels  stalshclatelatatrtsteeee eas Andrew Corday 
POW ARE Terre cine ay eee cere ce eee Be ee EEN eee Jackie Grattan 
SAAMI Rotten dataletercholatchetateTetotcalons oe olateleistera cicelataiars W. Bradley Ward 
B. J. McOwen 

MERSRO MV LISTAME Dien ata ose Geleiaic’ cei eTacajeiets aleisiatearcelesic.e saee Fall Syimonds 
PNPA AMT AM ete tata ee dicts sess release aie stunts SIC eter ersae state Louise Quinn 
eit tes BAKES Ore et Me en's gh ches toedinte oie oe cee cen segs Ann Harding 
NESE APOMCELIAR 3 vo oos x sioie Ss 014 tele, cae wieitia stare sale Charles Hammond 
SCCONMMEOMEEIIAM: aisle eno crete s emicteolsiele faterere siete Richard Bradshaw 
Cape. Buedmchi<vion Hartinantives < s.oe.cv ects a nico epis Lowell Sherman 
Lieut. ““‘Yank” Trinkard, of the Foreign Legion...... Louis Calhern 
Serrerate Bateta. siestg ciccs sci p's pie eis alee hisin scale Robert Cummings 
Derseant Mianzee oii wast heres tele ees ecldesistaatee Henry Von Rhau 
BA TNE ACE IY, ods eidse< 8s ei sre f6 oie Seems ses Bs oSuehe, pa bia che. tless Hall Symonds 
TOPS PMLCL - oie oo %o:693,5 5 ie mip eo (ens eiace ol i '» Bue aseietoie ere W. Bradley Ward 
PS ATIIOIIAS o: wi0 SUES Spe oo are sole taeterele ai hs eye s-w avelalee re wisest J. K. Newman 
PANG LORIE. «ee nei topo erseciemseneiess hae aves seins se oe Royal Thayer 
Jal EXC) fy Cr TOO. O SETI Ae TOR AIO POS EIOb DrsCloien Jackie Grattan 
Comte datbert. Debrevilles..c.5 55 - sje + «70s sous ar vce oh Charles Hammond 
CGitesse: DEDLe VIVE’. ace weiss seins f ouewise pcira casa aches aiavs Viola Roache 
Mormentit Dardignac. .esncuse seer cies om ies alone ocers B. J. McOwen 
MitexJacauelines Dardicaag so aia sis\ipisiale sieweeets 6 noe Vera Tompkins 
Hather ROCHAMDEAT. cts c soles ecto eis eter ersiajsl Oa arid alalchets ote Crane Wilbur 
DCE Aer CCOLys «| seileblals “Piet 5S le pints obit ioe eels John Anthony 
Ere Cate talcer. siersersp icpeiansiece cvsie) <icsslaraielal s altiecenelsie Richard Bradshaw 
Am Ainetican’ Soldierahetscewieteiawierscctemtr oars sete e ete rewitte osave Joseph Burton 


Act I.—Street in a City in Alsace, 1914. Marie-Ange’s Room. 
Act I1.—The Cathedral of La Harpe, 1918. Act I1I.—The Cathedral. 
Staged by Crane Wilbur. 


Marie-Ange, out of luck on the farm, goes to a city in Alsace 
and, being unjustly jailed by the police, takes to the streets when 
she is free. A man shoots himself in her room; his brother, 
Captain Von Hartmann, calls to investigate and takes a fancy to 
Marie-Ange. So does his friend, Yank Trinkard of the Foreign 
Legion. Comes the war. Marie-Ange flies to the arms of Yank, 
which makes Von Hartmann bitter. In a shell-wrecked cathedral 
in France, Von Hartmann, meeting Marie-Ange again seeks to 
force her to his will. She agrees to go with him if he will release 
a party of civilian prisoners. She knows one of these is a French 
spy. The spy gets through, brings on Yank and the Americans, 
Von Hartmann is arrested and Marie-Ange is forgiven. 
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THE CAPTIVE 
(160 performances) 
Drama in three acts adapted by Arthur Hornblow, Jr., from 
“La Prisonniére” by Edouard Bourdet. Produced by the Charles 


Frohman Company at the Empire Theatre, New York, Septem- 
ber 29, 1926. 


Cast of characters— 


Gisele” Dea MOontcel sorec ce sre ciel ove sve sfatel er cate se: uisvehalslaverecistee Ann Trevor 
Miles iar chander at sicteiererere wieletetsrsiesieislstetetstereiels sre revelee Winifred Fraser 
ae hea WORN anie Thc sils lovrarsallots Ba tostor%s vone lle varraile bets Peli tta nadie taoratesreteteets Minna Phillips 

pIMLOMECE NR atsi cust are cheteiaicte ..Norman Trevor 


..-Helen Menken 
Basil Rathbone 


Irene De Montcel. 
Jacques Virieu.... 


Georges.....-.... ..Arthur Lewis 
Francoise Meillant............. ..-Ann Andrews 
VAT RUNES) feteioreiaieieinielolalvisiciolclelele’sicisisveietevale sisielsioietersis Arthur Wontner 


Act I.—Irene De Montcel’s Room. Acts II and III.—The Study 
in Jacques Virieu’s Apartment. 
Staged by Gilbert Miller. 

Irene de Montcel, ordered by her diplomatist father to be pre- 
pared to move from Paris to Brussels, refuses to go. De Montcel, 
suspecting Irene is held by the fascination a degenerate woman 
companion exerts for her, insists upon her going. To escape sub- 
mission Irene begs a girlhood sweetheart, Jacques Virieu, to marry 
her. Jacques, though warned by the husband of the degenerate 
that such a marriage cannot be successful, agrees to Irene’s pro- 
posal. A year later they are returned from their honeymoon. 
Their marriage has been a failure and Irene, still under the in- 
fluence of her friend, deserts her husband. 


RED BLINDS 
(20 performances) 


Play in three acts, by Lord Lathom, produced by Lord Lathom 
at the Maxime Elliot Theatre. New York, September 30, 1926. 


Cast of characters— 


Dady WKetrandéliccns scence cskismec cei secre ...Gertrude Kingston 
LOrence ss 2.c)reieleiecciote eisisiole.« cles lniovace telco cletinele teieTam eieinia testers Iris Hoey 
SHOU oreo ey otaler cle eleace tee oe sieiaoretevehozeretetejeiaienerendiermimeinis aie Alec Harford 
Maurice’ Benny irc cn clelels cole cute stoma pisivioe Sh ITS Mackenzie Ward 
PANTIAY 0:5: 0:50, sib ia.» ince Rie atajacnce aie sacciece'® Gan relay wine iainoiaieicda eis iste Cicely Oates 
Arthur: ‘Grint: sccislnete 6 oe sess ete emleaiciie sere cele the Campbell Gullan 
IN EG WB COM J:< isis esieiese oe ietsions erellaeteter eeu siete pheteleies ave Cyril Raymond 


Act L—A Drawing Room in Mayfair, London. Acts 1 and Iil.— 
Florence’s Boudoir. 
Staged by Wallett Waller. 
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Florence, caught cheating by her suspicious husband, frankly 
confesses her early adoption of the oldest profession. Deserted 
by both husband and lover she defiantly goes to Deauville in 
search of another man. 


HAPPY GO LUCKY 
(52 performances) 
Musical comedy in three acts; book and lyrics by Helena 
Phillips Evans; music by Lucien Denni. Produced by A. L. 
Erlanger at the Liberty Theatre, New York, September 30, 1926. 


Cast of characters— 


Chester mG nga ay, chasse ote swe lafete tes alecnis Grele' a, 0 ele ele Riseciane eve. Taylor Holmes 
Ed ares ae aa 88 ear aie a iaisvavolert terete ie ale relcteps oie elcheivisie aise Nydia D’Arnell 
RECO PEE GS ETE te cin civ teicst even a Giese ocbaps cone Bley me ave dedteherekavatene ohenale John Kane 
NEMA ATS INT TR Fo pose toss co oll sb vr e> 0b potasla sole nctvene elo aiole alassianeeOee Edith Shayne 
Courtney Thompson EER AOSUTE EAE OC OAL ASB Oe Jack Squires 
Via Dele ELO lliyc. tiacck creteleerotelralle tore Obi tosh avatees lave) wtetmtay co Gtaee Betty Gallagher 
RO VBE ay Etienne here Bis a scio olersin sans atale: ote etotniets oistsla are Ralph Whitehead 
MPU Stsed iat ate, teste ated eco evble eke. overs nin oe leleiegsia Srexerer sia meloterers Herbert Belmore 
aati SAR eLe Curd av cieeia ntals aipietdielaiers ait steam aise stale Madeline Cameron 
ESI “Da vivei on tere ova sin oid sa.ois siaieinini,e mb ie B acaiaibie ove* sa Lina Abarbanell 
BRAT etaleleta a siatoln'a sista ais cae store ea mate silos pete aces cele Ethel Mulholland 
Cat Aas ausicisicie pioloveiats io /a'eid sia) siete cist avace fais Misie a1aicigs eiatayate.s Mary Bothwell 


Acts I, II and IIlI.—The Home of Chester Chapin. 
Staged by Fred G. Latham, 

Chester Chapin, growing crabbed and impossible as a family 
man, is the despair of his children and his housekeeper sister 
until the day one of them reads that repeated doses of flattery, 
subtly administered, will make a lamb of any man. They try it 
and it works. Then Chester discovers the plot and threatens 
reprisals, All happy at the finish. 


THE IMMORTAL THIEF 
(25 performances) 


Spectacle drama by Tom Barry. Produced by Walter Hamp- 
den at Hampden’s Theatre, New York, October 2, 1926. 


Cast of characters— 


Sle OR eta bartels ieraioiele cis cars aie cle''s/aleigiavois oleleleikiolclal seteiets Ernest Rowan 
TROGEAL ome a els) ai suc ore, «i.e a! <-al acacecere-s <iavet bfaynta'el 01} nie! elekat als eter eters Cecil Yapp 
Three Thieves.......... J. P. Wilson, Marcel Dill, F. Thomas Gomez 
Olam batehilot) Bac da din sc ac ace ceca ote atele iw cinla lel clelerere ayn) nialar aot s Pi J. Kelly 
MV OTRES aT ce dH Nias scrcelousisitvayeies st yatelatey erent une ecale\sUsleleah Dallas Anderson 


Mere Tisite ester lola ovcrolsiel eicie aiscal viel vlevekenedstsierSiiecsraisiniereieters rai Marie Adels 
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Marius Rufinus........... purratete 8 a Viele: ARIE atte sys Walter Hampden 
PITS AMON Ero cre cis cc ores de sels o el aseus siete oie etelara er ateupielovejelae Mabel Moore 
PES) Old MNULSET Siem cies were 3.0 eoheln eo alele .ctelatarefansteus Adelaide Fitz Allen 
Septimn tar Celstis. st 5 sic. tvtele nein dung sbacciantenias C. Norman Hammond 
An Old Official of the Law... . teres cee teuewee William H. Sams 
INSY Cun eNO ficial i2eraie lenis siclarmieiere estate eiele alaletsisietoade eter Howard Claney 
J XG Seo Soon Gon a Gnd Oo Gu OU OUD Ob mo DO OOSGOOdS Hart Jenks 
Acre Rip p iia Ii oar speaete eois ois te eps leialviatseimiaie ein de ieteieie' siete Howard Galt 
Anethropian Princes sc) cec is olor sc elsinleinle sinre sere eee ate F. R. Colton 
PASS yrdaticlssitiottver oie ndaitie oe tarecs: aia otelw (oie ale)'s oie eyatane Rete tere raetetey Stuart Miller 
(A esta C hes Or, SO OF OF IG oD as Gob Sao onane Gordon Hart 
AV Palse sProp bets. cratic sicpelerasoiaie ale eiarersratetna\'e/siatevniialese) siai(o/s J. P. Wilson 
AM er Zale cvs scsisseteuctale ate ec eftnaiale auauu inde cabeleiereisr ais acre tein. Suzanne Jackson 
Hera ate iterice ca tise act eres cree ohn alsin ereretaheleteefetnvehetalaters Edith Barrett 
Pharaoh seblauchteros ss ckve acm mre celeee tec elts se ee bing peep es 

F ope Cary 
GE eels Maidens 5 dare ators cfaferersh io stot fers A atelaaiets ole loreete ole ; RomaSenard 
Keeper of the Bordello......... diet eset ale enranetots Robert Paton Gibbs 
ASTETASH COSINE aLet crea stactrissin sistas] cielee erohwtarsle/sterstetsacetacete P. J. Kelly 
AxGames Drives, ic visi: Siaiace sete dole 0 oits a eetealere Marcel Dill 
TR SALLOT US Dyacrcteractaniniele th arate fey sictastalaie)aiaveie) cis eieswletenret Gale Louis Polan 
A Peddler™ Spy. sis echoes vievietere i ciotdies cie/e ereierauesioln cicve sa wrens Basil Grant 
Hue LONG MA ori at tC AiO a MO OUEO Ory aC OOS Chr Anthony Andre 
UNMIBC RAL eid tar siece wise eoereteteis | heroes Peieceieleneve eierae ere F. Thomas Gomez 
Bordello ‘Girls......< Eudora Hunner, Grace Morton, Caroline Meade 
PoE OE GLTNe te eh wel is nls yeis a sdeysvehe al<re's Biel siatese nis leye te Rime Dorothy Scott 
CPAIIRES (OtCRM LL CES aie ere iene lotate ssa Ne vata alletsiaiie te ryxemloteteletelsienevare tie Stanley Howlett 
SS OMMOMPR VLE Wissen ectee ininie lore ie cela tcielate sesuuslotetevelefoutersletohotatale Gordon Hart 


Staged by Mr. Hampden. 


Marius Rufinus, cruel leader of a band of thieves in Jerusalem 
during the closing days of Christ’s ministry on earth, seeking 
escape to Damascus, is apprehended by the authorities. Touched 
with the faith of salvation held out by his mother as a follower 
of the Nazarene, Marius takes the sin of murder on himself to 
save a girl he has wronged. He is crucified at the right hand of 
the Savior and the promise of absolution is held out to him. 


DEEP RIVER 
(32 performances) 
Native opera in three acts; book and lyrics by Laurence Stall- 
ings; music by Frank Harling. Produced by Arthur Hopkins at 
the Imperial Theatre, New York, October 4, 1926. : 


Cast of characters— 


IZ AM sw de orctaie aiofettare dea hemes ola ive aleeagiataersts ie Julius Bledsoe 
Gta VIE sais, ckoriare ec takalavalntareteretetenia Matson Ueno ter Rose McClendon 
SALA Sinieltie oisteleias oF oiual ole hianepalovetaisete state teteival sists] fatcteheiat Bessie Allison 
IERIE GW gre's seiotess 8 ot svetcteloteharal sf tavettel otis siete ater ale ete ehetecaea armen Gladys White 
EEOSUYT Hava arsine ate reveiale ais totale eiaiols etelove the eta etn nee ere ee Rollo Dix 
RATEM fore: We hi S aie'e « akalbta eres hdlale weapon eas elemento nt ere Andre Dumont 
DRUILE evoke elev ah wove crc steo Sues ot ofA otk ehclet ch cht AMO td MARL AT ete David Sager 
GAREOT SE Teas annie withons We ES RITES ee Frederick McGurk 
IED EUS Glos oc wiv’ or si coe chor w oko Mal we dis’ oct ouch ona batanonet stat hal orelaeee eters Luis Aberni 
ERUSPO RAT Vee avaysns'< wala tolere elaintorstoreteoneloeie ie Paes Arthur Campbell 


WE UR ERT oes Secon side Walesa weletele aleve fete le Quist ene Ree Lottice Howell 
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Colonel’ Streatheld. 5. = t:c.5 comic rceeind tte .- Frederick Burton 
Hidzzatd Streattieid ... 2s venkeenee tote ete. ete: Roberto Ardelli 
AFSROUIE Se ie sichbevcuinysioe i cae’ eal EMRE cae BIE Let: Antonio Salerno 
mhes ANnOURCE sa cates ave vice oh OE IO oe cies Nee ers Frank Harrison 
Mother! ot Muvette..: ..0.an cae. coment ees Louisa Ronstadt 
LRH UCCOIN ns iiapide ve Pace vimentin e ones Charlotte Murray 
Waiting Women—Katherine par cee Giles, Cora Gary, Alberta 
ouga 


Act I.—Café of the Theatre Orleans. Act II.—The Place Congo. 
Showing a voodoo meeting. Act III.—Patio at Mr. Hercule’s Quad- 
roon Ball. 

Staged by Arthur Hopkins. 


In the New Orleans of 1835 it was the custom for the rich 
Creole gentlemen to select their favorites from among the débu- 
tantes at the quadroon ball, and thereafter maintain them under 
their protection. On the occasion of one such ball three Ken- 
tuckians, the two Messrs. Streatfield and Hutchins, propose to 
join the revelry. Hazzard Streatfield, meeting Muguette, the 
loveliest of that season’s quadroons, falls in love with her, but is 
violently opposed by M. Brusard, the leader of Creole society. 
Brusard, resenting the insults of Streatfield, kills him in a duel. 
Later, after Muguette has sought a voodoo charm to help her 
win Hazzard Streatfield, Hazzard and Brusard kill each other, 
leaving the girl to one of the less attractive of her suitors. 


TREAT ’EM ROUGH 
(24 performances) 


Comedy in three acts by Frederick and Fanny Hatton. Pro- 
duced by Richard Herndon at the Klaw Theatre, Bile! York, 
October 4, 1926. 


Cast of characters— 


Date Carson esvisit tia = abe alelewiateh aloe sb loos ibis: aioe George Torrence 
METH O sb Ane odbon mon cad Aas DoDD annab ob Ape oaootaeodh Walter Connolly 
USES Ags anne Go Wed In OnA15 SOG aan San Te, Vato oe M. Charles Palazzi 
2 Ue BOOS EIA OE tO DEAD CHOC DD E50 AME Nam ero DIC Himself 
Rosie MLoGhenr abet. d= sala tie ae sla shal ale lee ol elel\e.s ale (ele. 15 May Hopkins 
Mitisae DOse Idan. tts erator ea carey eiolsie cs fagslal'a sie Bid ie Baie ora Sere Nedda Harrigan 
DI TIOV MOOI TLS Hulse Bee eT Riels is a eho Motes a dueetale od ctarwiete aint Helen Landis 
CT Oe hy 6 meoe ee, Steg BOND, Rg RN Tt TNS AM arc See Robert Dye 
Yea rtm ty OTe en etete re a ettsrs staisiotavaieve/ene ch steve, aperctsie sions Marguerite Forrest 
a sy] aot PNT OTHE). aie. x's rce se scarab te alae ele al « eilede ole F phat oop. apoue Myrtle Miller 
“(Devehkg GERMAECbiie sy Whs.5 + poe Dein aIOOn OCU SOU Oo: Leonie Allan Dinehart 
PeOUASSOr Sal VALOLE Wes cheers a cilare’s's\ Ska aielsl Were ete acat yr William Ricciardi 
Bath beams os alc epee’: otege ars sloteth «\afehe oT a Cin ate John Shanks 
DELICATE eT ore oleiels «els e016 sip! aus 0) 8: nlole sl coin ispelaisiereis] James Manning 
INOca ROLE ATE Le ete ie ature bles oo om lela cl delerele mie be alere itis Genevieve Tobin 
TREY Saker EU Reo o\ gt ean PONCE CIC CECI CIO CIO OIG Ciba Thomas Mac Larnie 
\DGRSEPLEC Ss 0 Aone ani UR ALOIS OROUCHI OE HODAUC CHE ea once rte Jack Rigo 
Meola Gat sot ts tice cavere olsle!s ois lo-u-aths siacaiele:sin! os a\el's/e'aaieelaara Helene Sinnott 
SALStrataetelal ctelats: clietalavcrars) of a\clovele els lelelele| wie /etelele'e veretevsiayeiciev=i esl aie Lois Shore 


Acts I, II and Tit. —A Room in the Apartment of Tomasso Salva- 
tore, Above the Café Salvatore, New York City. 
Staged by Allan Dinehart. 
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Tony Barudi is the little boss of a low cabaret of which his 
adopted father, Tomasso Salvatore, is big boss and proprietor. 
Tony is rough with the girls of the place, taking his pick of them 
and demanding the obedient service of the discarded. He catches 
a bit of a Tartar, however, when he tries his rough tricks on Nora 
O’Hare, not long enough from County Roscommon to have lost 
either her accent or her fighting spirit. He has to love and marry 
Nora before he can even start taming her. 


THE GOOD FELLOW 
(7 performances) 
Comedy in three acts by George S. Kaufman and Herman J. 
Mankiewicz. Produced by Crosby Gaige at the Playhouse 
Theatre, New York, October 5, 1926. 


Cast of characters— 


Ma PaICEN Ci lats:s avers eraiclolnmccionevereles Sioteualesiatetarekateieieretevertorere Clara Blandick 
INES Gr ELOLLOtLsa er ayateeie iene onecersterniehel trae encta uveteleia stares (nies oun ise Jennet Adair 
Pith el MELSON cia aleinverc crslavewls ciel sere wie able cievetetarstaters ohare Ethel Taylor 
DET sb Sth) Kon chs ROMO UPR O Rg OCIS COR NT OD TOOTS Walter Baldwin, Jr. 
Pim erLeltor 2,.- dese! sparevarerera sistas, eile onetple! Stoke @heltrele sxokeres John E. Hazzard 
LOM Drayton soc oe pels ws eee Seielcle sieteras ate ie isieiste ersieleie evelels Lester Vail 
@harhewArbuchilenr.ictelorcsesie seuelere sieleiacletsielatrejsieleielefele ives Robert Burlen 
Harrys Barkers ccs os sa chars eeale clolers fon whales tercveracste laters eee Earle Craddock 
Hved GBUsD yer eicis secleiewiciaincesstela ore ste wlerete iti ela a W. W. Shuttleworth 
Marry DrancGersias:c s'psie a oenese bani sr eietane Genie cee retaLaTe Forest Zimmer 


..Morris Ankrum 


Frank Reynolds.. 
Willie Curtis... .. Lester Neilson 
Bill Cutler..... .... Victor Kilian 
Louis Fender.... .. Stanley Andrews 
ENG Mlinisiiatcra svete eislorar oie aieestaleteaye site alaua\eoletientetamtetels Stewart Masten 
Saul Rabinowitz. icc cinrelelelacisielsisletstsvercinys «late ciel dete ..-Jacob Kingsberry 
Acts I, II and III.—An Evening in September, the Home of the 
Heltons in Wilkes-Barre, Pennsylvania. 
Staged by Howard Lindsay and George S. Kaufman. 

Jim Helton is one of the most successful of the back-slappers 
of Wilkes-Barre, Pa. Good old scout and champion joiner, being 
the Grand Napoleon of the ancient Order of Corsicans is his 
proudest lodge honor. To bring the Corsican convention to 
Wilkes-Barre, Jim agrees to raise $10,000. The citizens and the 
brothers fail him and he has to pawn his life insurance and hold 
up his daughter’s fiancé to get the money. Exposure does for 
Jim, but he gets a good job out of it and wins the forgiveness of 


his folks. 
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BLACK BOY 
(37 performances) 
Comedy drama in three acts by Jim Tully and Frank Dazey. 
Produced by Horace Liveright at the Comedy Theatre, New 
York, October 6, 1926. 


Cast of characters— 


Blgek: Bowyer vce sass 0.9 Hale ceed asa ee ae een ea oA Paul Robeson 
UF Seo cirs ota OOOO COBR EOE an ODE ONTO Or onneaneoeaar Edith Warren 
TS EGatL AE eater ede ac chavedoleaeveintatoierer caw ot\aie exe crkasio oetae Fuller Mellish, Jr. 
MOqiua ke DEAR ster icver iors dere ovecdictevele eusieters sielereis oie Edward Redding 
RAE SSE, ise cidap oes OS SU OOM Oa Ue e Ar Charles Henderson 
SEW EE Zin ohare eiasete ots aiaieiate oetaleeres Eo eiol ets He bie oot ae Edward Gargan 
PIN GE aah Nv aaa Nt avereeiere iar yvelsiaral oi wee stern eae a Suess James Ford 
CONT ws eter aterarpa rain arate cdee ore nace loouclesleconnicksciarars totes Percy Verwayen 
MSGS Eee crate “at suere oiavs! ote orsisinceeloewie «; Saverercstelenwe he emis Robert Collyer 
PAG eROrve WD UDLECE: Wie iae sis 0 0.0'e24 oh 2 nialde seein einem eae Deine Henry Troy 
CRAG CUE Yaletans c grecsnate wieiels ersTeie Ta alowsea sols eis siete wimiceipe wes G. O. Taylor 
Radio RA muon cers s)<sie%.2.<0 s.cysteh-eie erie aoe isis Major J. Andrew White 


Acts I and I[I.—Interior of the Training Camp. Act II.—Black 
Boy’s Apartment in Harlem. 
Staged by David Burton. 

Black Boy is just a roustabout colored boy until the day he 
wanders into the training camp of “The Mauler.” They offer 
him $10 to work as a sparring partner, and what he does to 
“The Mauler” is sufficient to convince the latter’s manager that 
Black Boy can become a champion. In two years he is sitting 
on the top of the world, surrounded by cheap luxuries and 
cheaper parasites, including the girl he lives with, Irene. Dissi- 
pation does for him his next fight, the bums desert him and he 
discovers that Irene is black in place of white. Defeated, he 
goes back to his old life. 


THE JEWELED TREE 
(37 performances) 
Egyptian dramatic fantasy, period 1350 B.C., by Garrett 
Chatfield Pier. Produced by the Pierce Tollman Corporation at 
the 48th Street Theatre, New York, October 7, 1926. 


Cast of characters— 


SEMCDES oe fe siials ve uciet widle piele ale a ait 016 Oras elo se pie Seam Carol Chase 
Nicaranatet ale lata oistoheiaiste s/o (o.0ieie oy al.avas4 (aye in eveiein s velalel 8 oceneto yea Anna Alexander 
VDE OPE ere SERED clevernlc olacesolis loin one sbc/O-S tym 64's era. eiavacelotetey stare Rita Morarity 
AGIA OT soe Geiieis, slarele a/b sim Wie) elerare ele sieisigisie sais stsje erat Frank Jamison 
CULL Re fete ve cro Nevele dious ca tovatse aida sShseie.g ... Arthur Bowyer 
MuHa yatmchaererstreicls ees siaie aieie ose eisisieiele’s el ple(iela a vie eimirinis Frederica Going 
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The Queen Ankhesen, widow of Tut-ank-hamen, desiring to live 
forever and be forever beautiful, sends her young fiancé, Rames, 
in search of the fabled jeweled tree, the fruit of which guarantees 
eternal youth. Rames, braving many dangers, finds the tree and 
also Ata, the soul of the tree, who is very beautiful herself. Re- 
turning to the Queen he gives her the golden apple, which turns 
her hair gray and her face ugly and he is thereafter free to wed 
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Oueen Arikchesen tins cieiereeacetsanle rela are cel ieleisisce’oceetens Olive Valerie 
IL OLED icicte rowed ote claw e alecticps in eiateie vic) Pieenetetoretaneterekate steiwrenere ce Pat Walsh 
ITC GI cis lofatecese enciaclovevelei crease ne s) creiniatcler si evavelslegeimhatetoverslt George Thornton 
Mistials siete io sirsdis 5 exon lo one Ore aoe oer a a ietel marae tere Ward McAllister 
Paes ei so icsal sce kena where hia a: oetala leveete oul lea isterar cre eRadstetets Walter Petrie 
CH TATUTVIFsr ew clapstc, ot ercietGishettuaisis aie ciaiarevateseiansieveray sien ameietereneis eres ores Leslie King 
INUPAT CES cevsletarela< shta disids > Maks « sshehe otetetape eteatetevarele is Thomas Holding 
iPgrst -Mermaid: 2.tvcueots clatenre ae tintacictereteeraretn etckatets Mignon Ranseer 
Secorid= Mermiat <3 v siarenalo rere '« slots is Wh Sales oie stewie vinieisielate Raina Darling 
ZB ig dS Mer EA ALd a revateveenetatel ctevatetsterer shstevetste revelers eteteteteistets Louise Mainland 
Mourth = Menmaidic ¢cwsromercterse meres alates poem ereauete ere evan om oe Nellie Leach 
Burst: Shadewa cence cies c cts cen cate nie me einraratelole etree meine teeters Pat Walsh 
Second: Shad Garren wetetaiae oclticiactsrchtntecc ttt ineetett sree rare George Thornton 
Pace-Durpned- Back ward \wreisiereie cis .e ein cee wivic ni oielareteraiererr are Ivan Triesault 
EVSUNOR ts. Wels sis 'cle tin 4 te sree As sieine aisle Siejajalaig cia csd uiwiatwsalg'e Fraun Koski 
PRES IG a Weak te orag oParoratonevaveionsiivavoporaxekevenevecadestxcamnsutheunachaucieie Reva Greenwood 
Pesta RAM DEL lailicn parc tererercietoe ee miele lamas ueuelaws feleiens els Milton Thomann 
Second Cham Per lait cpaxdsccrssecciniorsseveveraceusususWeuatessiore ... Raymond O’Brien 
(Eiestes Gutcr hepa ater cies 6 disialsteiare,pigcader sisie.a Siccaieleid mielaiars aba William Yeatry 
Second Guard te u.s:c.c.ectcm sieeials stepeeetbveletersalerers ac tatarsicteruiats Bert Lannon 
SPUN Th de MAT Cicer foi flava ston aroketafefeu oxsnsdentaxcdpasioxorormeasveledeh Tete Stuart Lee Kann 
SPO WIE EL Gr AL El coforcrevo ze farera¥s (ete ioreresers cafe retoicisiorwave cae easier aieise Jack Clifford 
Wes py tise Cora ater ey aler ot ot her oh ero of lore oct na cerns mad oai-as god oh oxy igca i Magda Bennett 
IN GEESE Eectetotore iss ae tere aio Gie ti sie nie eer ehara el avelatarene alene ater mieete Alice Wynne 
DAV AG tcseira« ciety % ON terete Teen Imi welsh diet alls! ataipronarehate eit eT Peggy Cornell 
INCUT CU fe rsctetetetei ata aarche’ stale evens ove fe, s7aeis Bika Wicipie.o,eiclerers’slelarcratetehe Nellie Savage 
Dayan s ccise cece vivine cose cawiewieisieecleleclais cel siccseveeners Karen Taft 
VITiy/2a rare wie erator cere.oseua avai cveinvercis levoein alive love exckelete lata eviecchs Celeste Dubois 
INO ESS AB DODO OH DADRA MIR OD COC EMORC - C000 Ot Syncic Doris Bryant 
RAN SHIN OS cateterseanareneNelare sca lovare ohcye; evecoisie micievalals ier aieitirileRsverersaeee Ivan Triesault 


The Period of the Piay Is the 18th Egyptian Dynasty, Shortly 
After the Death of King Tut-ank-hamen. 
Staged by Lawrence Marston. 


Ata, whom the gods make mortal as a favor to him. 


Satirical fable by Alfred Savoir, translated from the French 


by Winifred Katzin. Produced at the Neighborhood Theatre, 


THE LION TAMER 
(29 performances) 


New York, October 7, 1926. 


Cast of characters— 


Bartender. siasimien vests ccs c ann sle CORIO. BICC Charles Romano 
Phew Clowy.cctpic a Sea nie oo R Eee oes eee Blanche Talmud 
iiiessnake Gharmers os vices sess sa cleee rene ee eee ain: Lily Lubell 
Boren Ghigo nsdale sc... cree ris siaresistore a eeieiaimete teeter arte Tan Maclaren 
QP OTe oe wiatisingicie verse shine cata nie enti Netter Mare Loebell 


IATADCHA sa ieiate Aio'b #40 8 oo mV otae arate eel heater ae ete Dorothy Sands 
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PA SOLO isis erefelevafernarsin wisyavereee arate Sees Mi ooeia cic hin si we Otto Hulicius 
WACOTLETM ESHA GTECSm lela 'amects erect Ue ic adie seem Albert Carroll 
ATS a EME ON OA OS TICE Sais ae aS Richard Randolph 
PP Ogtand, BOvieaclkichicil Orie a ee aha eee ce calee ak George Heller 


Act I—The Bar Outside the Circus. Act II.—Lord Lonsdale’s 
Chateau Near Paris. Act III.—Back at the Circus. 
Staged by Agnes Morgan. 


Lord John Lonsdale, representing idealism and intellectual jus- 
tice, seeks to satisfy his longing to see an oppressor beaten by 
following a circus in the hope of being present the day the lions 
turn and rend the lion tamer, who stands for brute force and 
vulgarity. But the lions love their tamer. Then Lord John seeks 
to crush the oppressor another way. He engages a professional 
lover to deceive him. The lover pleases the lion tamer’s wife very 
much, but merely separates her temporarily from her husband. 
After which Lord John seeks to replace the professional lover 
and, failing in his desires, feeds himself to the lions. 


BUY, BUY, BABY 
(12 performances) . 
Farce in three acts by Russell Medcraft and Norma Mitchell 
based on a play by Francis R. Bellamy and Lawton Mackall. 


Produced by Bertram Harrison at the Princess Theatre, New 
York, October 7, 1926. 


Cast of characters— 


BCCEY LLAMA LOI stacy, ciel aot erovere: ote 0: 0feletsts:e o\stel »: s/sheveubiet 8(eisi ars Shirley Booth 
INS. 22) SS SISOS COS ORI CIOIR of Ome ACAE Secor Onnr Mabel Colcord 
ETA ONG AsO lat) Ce teravercielleiaveneters’ erste’ ste a sierctateincouelateter sr stelle ters Maurice Burke 
LBays | iba: TUG ol: a ORAS OCG BOWER SOOd oo CUP GO TOLIOLS Veree Teasdale 
MAO IC ee OVEAL WA Mera eieieiols (os aie to sieic/e siete oie eisiela sls ein le Laura Hope Crews 
WVOialg PESCAGLOLG. cao cies eiels oi eiete.aVels o> iealele| sures givis sere Edwin Nicander 
G@arteret | Flotten! i ....4. 00900 Malcolm Duncan 


Esmeralda Pottle. -Alison Skipworth 

BUD GIALS Asien «sos ig AEP AP OR Pre 6 eo pmo Charles Mather 

Plenry: Maevitins co. ss esis. oie Soo ia ogee (eid ous yovere  olotale Thurston Hall 
Acts I, Il and I1I.—The Marvin Living Room, Bronxville. 


Esmeralda Pottle, excited by the declining birthrate, as applied 
to her own kin, promises a million dollars to the first of her 
near relatives to become a parent. As at the time of the offer 
some of the younger kin are married and some are not, some are 
at home and some are in foreign parts, the scramble to bring all 
parties within reach of the prize is at least hectic. Nephew 
Harold, sometime secretly married to Betty Hamilton, finally 
qualifies by producing a 3-months-old heir. 
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TRAGIC 18 
(9 performances) 
A play in three acts by Maurice Clark; produced by Fuguet, 
Inc. (in association with Murray Phillips) at the Charles Hop- 
kins Theatre, New York, October 9, 1926. 


Cast of characters— 


Bille Bowawanie ishelscvrsielelelere sisieletsrscercieletere Btareletecoiolehere cists Frank Roberts 
Medd y> Bo wirratateterccsis wie ic, ciel isis le e'ete-oreisve erelsvaie etavexcVons: aenetek Neil Martin 
Sad OSS Derictevereorevers ici eretrolontyeialare nsnvatebsieioiete/ele(aielarsiers Homer Barton 
Stew ey Stare iefesin va citicielale sierepieletelalernslermueratates role Beatrice Maude 
WI OEAD IRON oe ule wisicldioceieid se eiclelwlain al eisieveiaiatn arate eraieys Maude Hanaford 
Wiss "HOW iiativecelsrs e's «ele a eis! erelels iss ein oleieleveretoexel sieiaisterersiers Jennie Eustace 
Prankie= Giviayicis se ccctleleleisvs olelelorelaie) chores « slecciavels Ml elefatel einer Dixie Loftin 


Acts I and If.—New York Apartment of Bill Bowman and Sam 
Joseph. Act III.—A Vestibule in an Old Apartment House and the 
Apartment of Dot Dixon. 

Staged by Murray Phillips. 

Teddy Bowman, in New York getting a start, falls desperately 
in love with Dot Dixon of the chorus. His younger brother, 
Bill, tries to break up the match and sends for Mrs. Bowman. 
Dot finally confesses a previous marriage and a 5-months-old 
baby, and gives Teddy back to his mother. 


JUAREZ AND MAXIMILIAN 
(48 performances) 


Dramatic history in three phases and thirteen pictures, by 
Franz Werfel; produced by the Theatre Guild at the Guild 
Theatre, New York, October 11, 1926. 


Cast of characters— 


Clarkes’, itcisk ais aeetalareeietele sls ai eveleiowlatelarctaveletevetaveteraone Stanley DeWolfe 
HIZEa Go's diese wie ins Riese way tiniel 6 siace e2,3 his aihoeiete eae te ete Philip Loeb 
City (Deputy-of (Ohihtiah tain aces create sare dereisiom oetoee: Philip Leigh 
Mariano ISscobedo’, tic ss ale eth ioih's ave che eieteerieeeietiinns Harold Clurman 
Posh to (Dirazerse. ee atte tiie oleae cavelale ia erceteea aes Edward G. Robinson 
RiVva- Pala Clow sresive cee seasons etavale aie bad ote Ree Morris Carnovsky 
(Miao tliat sic reitete ata ecsyatve louse. aiealsve ese aaee eine cheater te Alfred Lunt 
CaptaimMiguel WLopeze<aitaircielssiere autre en eet. Edward Van Sloan 
DoctorPBascht...jch. cyyatestiooein seers eine, evasion Albert Bruning 
Cra DA OL TCI APL ery CER ORIEL od a ae lan ld John Rynne 
Madame Barrio. ste sibs ents ses tis coiok eloeinene eee Cheryl Crawford 
State Councillor Stephen Herzfield.................. Earle Larimore 
Carlotta s sake mttesies occ ature fara ete eee Te eee Clare Eames 
Archbishop Labastida of Mexico and Puebla.......... Dudley Digges 
MCOAOSI ON LaAneg sacs pris cei tio niece ele ieaime tae eeye eet ale Perry Ivins 
MUA W VET <SUICEO, severe cin ole mclorsleleveletete stem ateia nie ttaistels Erskine Sanford 
Generali Tomas, Mejias  siausdeedieeetatiesnitamemies cae Philip Loeb 


Frangois Achille Bazaine.... ete ; ...Arnold Daly 
Hdouard \PierrOA's s,s sists dere ntaaemiere amis ettrerebteete Maurice McRae 
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Tturbide®, < cr malar ine sera, caer ere AUS Bperenciee esis apes Alfred Lewis 
Blasiod sae sass sees eo oe eee RO Re -Sanford Meisner 
Generaly Margery: ako sisi: sr¥ i vie elerete oie eee toreinie ar charantelaevon Dan Walker 
General Miramon........ ...-Charles Allais 
Corporal Winberger. - Stanley DeWolfe 
Vid Dib ael lepers teteiatsisie eres sare eisai davis eioteet tel aiserticiceie Philip Leigh 
Pol yPHeIM1e ci teisl ss oiass ale nie’ », ofuiafote laleieleietsiawsiaiels olsen s Harold Clurman 
IPTINCESS AGHESL OAL cc rc1s/c/<a.e sietcselate malar ision ee Margalo Gillmore 
JosepRinconmGallardonrs..ccn comico ecient tenis cee Erskine Sanford 
COTRA Be occo AbatOORon Jopanercoc SoOcAC oUt o ee Roland Twombley 
Canons Sorialereurciteste ascites ie ecginn Outer wls Stokes weet Morris Carnovsky 


Staged by Philip Moeller. 


The thirteen pictures are taken from scenes in and about the 
imperial palace in Mexico City, the pleasure palace at Chapulte- 
pec, and the headquarters of both armies in the field. 

Covering that period of Maximilian’s occupancy of the throne 
of Mexico from the autumn of 1865 to the summer of 1867. 


AN AMERICAN TRAGEDY 
(216 performances) 


Drama by Patrick Kearney from the novel by Theodore 


Dreiser. 


Produced by Horace Liveright at the Longacre Thea- 


tre, New York, October 11, 1926. 


Cast of characters— 


In Prologue 


Clr des Gursie lise o¥s/e\s sce sup, ohvia le leleraielate.e ey cisiclevsinvele lorie Aecmee Morgan Farley 
PFE Dare dey GEMAAE LD ES so) oVovava en Vo'res ove too taluteValofe tate tevo%s a ptule ots Caroline Newcombe 
PA aI MGLITAES stel Movers! availa) suele sie sin <icelel oteiarere aah a Vole Wralelsielete ¢ Frank Moran 
EL OSter wActi Sth S a:s,or2's  cjeve-si/eeds eos Rie tale ee bere Wem bie ss ores Olive Mercer 
BNC obs I ape kar, Cc ea ERROR HO I ICT TOPICICIOIEN Wo tos SRE PO Marian Florance 
PAV NATIT MIN AEN clei ots Wav ol phot sta¥e atpist oh ateheholatelotolersiettiel ayetormetsle Sydney Coburn 
TNS ee ete ROS Ed DP Ar SEP RRCEONC I RE UAL OIOY SIS DUCA Aa PORE CRI OK ED Joan Brown 
PINOLE LN OU LS, VL ATsa retool ole telstelala olote’ ot otettstalels infeiete cial ale Harry Arnold 
In the Play 
Mires anistelMariMitisija'e ot dele scales pieces s sie. anys eters 6 Grace Griswold 


Bellas Gertitisinnc asco eu o hea decodes t< CK ROT ROO Janet McLeay 


Gilbert Griffiths. 
Samuel Griffiths. 


.House Baker Jameson 
...- Walter Walker 


Clyder Grits. cece ccs cca eave .Morgan Farley 
SOMA Lae PIC HIEY, 4: siarsiarel a\ietojahaie)efelalatotalalensterers Miriam Hopkins 
ADEAED A DULL sol oree ererseats eee ial uit ctaetet se Wi eeaw eee whale o ..+.Sally Bates 
oath ela Wictale' a dusters <iois fala ai disiaye ideo <dine Wace ¢ ojeciancie pSeUL VY MICOX 
TEODELES ANAC 0 ro Yavocstn snore <w' o?oic 000s 4)9 ofeeislote ls alalete o.e\'s Katherine Wilson 
bare Hinchey sea. 2 0 ele o-e-e «is dele © 66:65 4 0id\¢ divin. so clele vials Philip Jones 
Bertin a Cramton o(cjd:cia)di0 «0.0/6 iserdis else ois:¥ stays aie,cie Martha Lee Manners 
ETATICWE BAS COU slo ors are ace wo satel otto’ ols! cela! siejeisisle! srelele ervieie e/-t¥ Jack Quigley 
2 Dos GIGI sro ceiee CAS OPICCR OE OOD OO CIRO A BOTEORO .-Arthur Hughes 
AVir SUE eVE Gti tate slee oo) oo sheke’ cickele\ ole e ecte/eis oft e186 6 ave, «.-.Violet Andrews 
PATHMUD TIE COD CE oie .a arate hJolalele!ctare tole eo tale olare'elsieiele ei vle'6 eiarerere John Wheeler 
AMMED Ut ye SNOCIEG cic cimwic'a 8 dios 6.000 hed dawns sees soiejers Sydney Coburn 
OnvillemMasoihs.ciy sak clsnscs cites. ade ahene eee e Seas Albert Phillips 
SA yity mse lictvaoMnetariiondetarie ac e.« gible eise0 6 b/s) wialecee 0 Willard Dashiell 
PUD EMM ep ASOUle ae einicis vidieie ds 4 oidiow did wialeieevel stig aia aerate Anthony Brown 
BU rtOM BUTE I ole oiar eck cen ols oper al ote ole wil dielslefelslel eles’ eistale 5's Bert Wilcox 


ESATETEU ole ote creteeee is vel tal sae alaiie oh etalieTayer 4ele) ol eieie'sie{s\ase7s\ere Harold McCreery 
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Clerk of the Court... 2.0.4 etatainiats a eraletareioisiaretereiers Frank Rutherford 
Judge Oberwaltzer.........ceccccccccccccnsccccssoses Philip Wood 
SECON GUAE ire clereicis hss 1010\ousieusierecstoseletelete(clolevehers ia ieieiete Frank Horan 
PinedutGuardtins qetecren ssienteec eine idvewebacesesse Krank Riuthertord 


Staged by Edward Goodman, 


Clyde Griffiths, son of small town evangelists, feels the thrill 
of the freer physical life when he goes to Lycurgus, New York, 
and begins his career in a factory. Meeting Roberta Alden, a 
pretty factory girl, he loves and seduces her. Later he meets 
Sondra Finchley of the society Finchleys and would be rid of 
Roberta, who is expectant. Taking Roberta for a row on the 
lake, Griffiths either knocks or permits her to fall into the water 
and drown. He denies the act of murder, but a jury refuses to 
believe him and he is sent to the chair. 


CRISS CROSS 
(206 performances) 
Musical comedy in two acts and a prologue. Music by Jerome 
Kern; libretto by Otto Harbach and Anne Caldwell. Produced 


by Charles Dillingham at the Globe Theatre, New York, Oc- 
tober 12, 1926. 


Cast of characters— 


Dountessnde Pavyazac.iccusosce pp eueareearanea evens ane Allene Stone 
BY ASIEN act che soto rstecols a, css) ciautta.syaivalelsiele aver mebsborersteterotale Dorothy Francis 
REACH ca hes Sti inhale tetas eae ene ee eee enon meme Primrose Caryll 
ECliaditn erence Veraieenc acissey aie aheceuetetehar seam acto tar clare mate catare Rothe Burnside 
Di ote res cccrsttastet ie iso icine leo eivkeeuco ria elas tease pishus AREER Lydia Scott 
Sie, Ba OD OO Di IGE OOO OP ny eat main L eine 2c are Beth Meakins 
Padourannweeece oe cc lmecse reek heer uorsoneeee Phyllis Pearce 
EVEATRGvate re oipte a teseroterniatee 'e aieieis ci eveiein it ohete iercinterel nie iekedaireretina Te Lucie Monroe 
INGLEBTO A Fe: Urarerolians eerie s oie)»: crysis tate cea ete neoiere cranes elclete ane Pearl Eaton 
WIAWELLETs stunt caves sc sie'p 0.9 e's we deleeleiaie tema biesrem aieteie eee Alice Donahue 
UIZOLEON eleterel vss a eis nie sin Ya ia/ae 4ceca\eloysiataiarerolets eparelaucietelocs Virginia Franck 
Prattlethe wut ater siaxeecishes bun Siewe CE ERE REE CEES EO Marjorie Leet 
WITTE OTA er Ray aot SORE RAPD PEE eS otray On adn ac as Danzi Goodell 
J GATIE ope cis adi oilace) aie Jot afar SAS ios 0; =30) 6 srs) ey alae aware eg TON ere Bobby Breslau 
oldies Dircerkl, Gis suissccvseeeerubieseneees Grenier Dorothy Bate 
CLE AGE wile 1 (eis tls saya, ou suncesalieysiea¥i.did(ecdseueyascletereree een oe taletere erate po Scott 
aptaii Carleton seins eiac.a/szepovelaisl sisielerscolevrercrekalatetersretnek ero eta Roy Hoyer 
iiptrahimeBenant 5. ..ia.s-sinceiee\e scieleec's ele siete a memeeeee Oscar Ragland 
Professor Mazeroux 0, cx-acece..0 sforatelaiees! Sewell clersvinerecetene John Lambert 
Maestsoi: Viaar riatores<lccnavtertaclesciaic arate a areeaeerens Auguste Aramini 
whe sMarabout. Of YOLARE 5s, sreieyeisiniatousieielalsleletorentaraisterNele Ralph Thomson 
An Argentines. a Soldiers\'a, Juggler. ae wcnele nem. deme Charles Baum 
DBE MUN: ial sh go erescosonayayeibyore!otelnvel rox exesepac precevecsrelstavetoet arate George Herman 
MO ASSUITI Ns anxorale vipgrie eiais ales aisetlelbG eitenic Oe eR Rte Mark Truscott 
Mada 5S vevore wisistss sys aiaisiesssateroicyaieies Aela/ tealelel einer eee Jack Shannon 
INES SIGI As oe roinig pisiga\e.e/el) 6 eieya/sinisiajae aan seamsote etaiste avaers oie Frank Lambert 
MSUSIC 1 Suu tar os code ake bine Welles Joseph Schrode, Thomas Bell 
AD OIE Diaryiare sve dioica his cnalaainy tice Oe et oe Ee oie Dorothy Stone 


ShraSHGD her. Cross cs soi0feye sis iexopahedemieegerieteeteteb eit tobi eee Fred Stone 
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_ Prologue—Town Hollow in Fable-land. Act I.—Outside a School 
in Southern France. Act II.—Benani’s Home in Algiers. The Ba- 
zaar of Jadid. The Jar of Ali Baba. Terrace in the Palace Garden. 
The Diamond Palace. 

Staged by R, H. Burnside. 


Christopher Cross, being a resourceful aviator, manages to help 
Captain Carleton save Dolly Day from the designing schemes 
of Benani, who would rob her of her birthright and a consider- 
able fortune. 


WE AMERICANS 
(118 performances) 
Drama in three acts by Milton Herbert Gropper and Max 
Siegel. Produced by Sam H. Harris at the Sam H. Harris Thea- 
tre, New York, October 12, 1926. 


Cast of characters— 


VEE SpIUGVINE tire ateiole stats sieieloretalslecialrinlw slate slete e's Fitts ole Clara Langsner 
Morris Wevine nits eee vive olen enh icles tee ee otiewee Muni Wisenfrend 
BCH LOVING ely ais) nica 'e cit cotetelfistelnls eas heals’ > otebatee as Bremen Ailsa Lawson 
DEEIIGSNE VEG rc naateclasw a Alesetetersse sa aboleiale Cake e ER ere eioutee Luther Adler 
pOeure hele Keeren s,s tole satieste.s| Aolarcinst © stale Fae eps epranh eleva Charles Ellis 
Dit AAD SLELM EDLs aremetetcrciets nvaicbsUscece ire ahaievsie aie <cive cur alanine Jules Bennett 
ARR eA UEITEN «st Naccituiatn ss a.s eiatebre a nie me assent are sca Josephine Wehn 
Mee Or ET Scio as sitasaisinre crass iin onc insta n etetete ci leisy otraiee! Sam Mann 
AERO CHOI DEIE care ele erers cle wcles cee cicleiain ones acon aaron tins Ethel Henin 
COUIS ash ial ea reor 5 & ARN COIRIG Cie CR RL Ce eo ricki Ae ic rhc Jerome Kennedy 
Pi MELOLOW zine de so'p.6¥ 01s adie ais oie ciainwivie ol eis ealnetie Morris Strassberg 
MVE SpRaLODOwAts’.S ei oct.a eteale oes.ceta store tea eae natn cuits Ann Lowenworth 
Ciera ER Geaw itz orta cle deine adiares ofaravsle mmo ose ee.9 niccatenei Herbert Polesie 
PAC OPIN EUS terstcc ote1e oleistaronaleNe eiegele ccateteresler ete «teeters William E. Morris 
Clarence wVtliiainsens sic cil ci ccnetelsunisratavale ovsitan nrolepamereeetars Lackaye Grant 
BE ClO tae LaLa oie ea tens (ol blac ear eclets 6 faleveltoreneisielSie oa: ocscers ale erccsueraiite Ruth Lee 
ise) ILevyivonal A ann dh AO DO OCU OTIC OIC OC IDC LEE George Baxter 
PAriticpeE ANTI DESOU Gy storeleintals/a1aisinra) elie a/al'sioi6)s1075\el4 eialeneleta eine Sylvia Hoffman 
SOG CD BG HO NOOO DODO BOLE I oe S07 OCI ONT EIS EO ROP Mann Wada 
AN coud ORS ee! WIAD OO OCCU Cee Le COC cr hid bit Booneoedoy Nancy Allan 
Mr. Finkel...... aTRte eo aia sravaiticte ise ecclwteie aielern te eeu ie's aie Milton C. Herman 


Acts I and III.—Home of the Levines. Act I1.—Night School. 
Staged by Sam Forrest. 

Beth Levine, graduated from high school and eager to go 
higher socially, finds life at home with her well-meaning but 
ignorant Jewish parents intolerable. She tells them frankly they 
have made no attempt to keep pace with life in America, or even 
to become good American citizens. Stung and hurt by Beth’s 
criticism, the parents, after she leaves them, go to night school 
to improve themselves. Beth does not find everything as rosy 
as she had hoped, and in time is happy to return to her home 
and her girlhood’s sweetheart. 
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THEY ALL WANT SOMETHING 


(62 performances) 
Comedy in three acts by Courtenay Savage from the novel, 
“The Dark Chapter,” by E. J. Rath. Produced by Herman 
Gantvoort at Wallack’s Theatre, New York, October 12, 1926. 


Cast of characters— 


Kane, Kilbourne soci: sisi stereos sieie' Wileicivalec cases se Renneth) Richards 
LSSUGEWE UiStleta thas Gen ate Goan On GnOro aoc Katherine Revner 
Nr WMI DOULIC susie ain Welsisie ais aialettis SO SORBE Doe prnee Charles S. Abbe 
MES) Ko bOunie's aicretereie e/sete cl erolore os ole sieistahersieiereie.sisreieiels Camilla Crume 
GEOSVEMORe hier rcievel areieleiayeravSvevererereieles siaie erelaselejesele eceisto setae Joseph Greene 
Bitiv Kil botitte) sinc cence .c usisteretneievevel aiaim evenneterelnveie<iwtetern atavere Billy Quinn 
Wider Rawlins -iciste sv uditretereleie 1 ohsloheletave/a\eiclehers William T. Tilden, 2nd 
Ver Dig WCC LER! s atsvaisrcte\oistess stews: «leave oj ayehs ei @eteraiereys ele ate oTsiets Wills Claire 
Wialenieeecees tari sce ae caves s cimere eo siniera\el tiete/srccretale Valerie Dade 
Wat oiniaycietiwislaielcleelsieisveneetersie.0) oa setvns tate inle ates ckerstareremetses Virginia Morris 
Mitanie wil arlatinyaciacrtcisacruere cristo sbheialetseie’s ovaters leis ateatate Irene Shirley 
ACK Metra LN ete vaisiatecetetece sie’ (ela1s)a/alsialalsieverernvalele stelevee/stere Edward Downes 
CHAUNCEV: (SMMU seis oleisleers:«) aicfore wicleleiavais\e wisierers «6.4705 Donald MacMillan 
WATT aADElle ss crores eetniate ern helole woe iol eveteiererattiehe sivis ccalers Helene Ambrose 


Acts I, II and III.—On the Living Porch of the Summer Resi- 
dence of Mr. Kilbourne, Near Ridgefield, Connecticut. 
Staged by Alonzo Price. 

Wade Rawlins, rich and a trifle eccentric, assumes the dis- 
guise of a comic strip tramp and goes in search of adventure and 
story material. At the Kilbournes’ he finds Mrs. Kilbourne in- 
terested in the reclamation of tramps and is able to save Hilda, 
the daughter, and the other Kilbournes several kinds of embar- 
rassment. After which he comes out of hiding and is happily 
engaged to Hilda. 


THE HUMBLE 

(21 performances) 
Drama in three acts by Laurence Irving, based on Dostoev- 
sky’s novel, “Crime and Punishment.” Produced by Carl Reed 
at the Greenwich Village Theatre, New York, October 13, 1926. 


Cast of characters— 


Kasbkin...0< +s Dis dis'piate elsisierearetereieiasttersteipte sete Thomas Chalmers 
Drs -ZOzinn O1b Are tera acstoves oie « Siecle, « Brekstetay sen atenaerelo veel Junius Matthews 
INAStASIA’. ».c's'e'sisiaisssioce mraicreisrs vole ajo a's estate risers meer tarts Mae Noble 
Rodion \Raskolntcolt .j.)sccaislesk ies steleis ctoeiloelaiie ee eiaereral: Basil Sydney 
Honias Martinova s «a oe sip pc crests stolshe OL eee eainaie tiem aioe Mary Ellis 
SGLOM OT esd 62 x. 2'sra. viele esicia naaie a olrs einen steerer ee meee David Landau 
Doonia Romanova........... AISA Chichi ACD Florence Mason 
PAGICH ECA os acaie'e aon mtacerevavptew eo tein te Oiehe ere ReT Kate DeBecker 


RATITICA Story eisveiereakniervarnientints BAA VOSS Weriataeete Ts cet Verna Dean 
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U3 UES ciao te eho Or Oey ecereie Haines GBIOG OEM Franklyn Fox 
DONSKA ere crctale vie marerert eile che Sea ER TES ahh eee Maurice Fein 
RCOLEZOH Meteo steysiera slants creates nearer rei ease Curtis Karpe 
MKOMR AT eect b cele s srarsl ais erc ora tenets ee trae a alan kin otes George Bratt 
DINUELE Sots ele sre 28k ce kie he ae ean ERIN ated cee Wallace House 
Bezale wise s ors Eiierais lefe assuele p ovatatereftvetetelnents abel steele Sydney Greenstreet 
NWietigenmt OF OllGdG.G thy. cate cee een eer aS eel V. P. Newmark 
ONE OLLGe man's arses lee sts sie ass he eieee eee cae Ee T. H. Bunch 
‘Another  Policemae sn, « asics sas Soke rao cen win tinate oe Arthur Gray 
Cossacks steak osetia te Michel Barroy and Barington White 


Act I.—Rodion’s Room in the Yamskaya. Act II.—An Island in 
the Neva Near St. Petersburg. Act IIJ.—Gromoff’s Room in the 
Yamskaya. Sonia’s Room in the Same House. In and About the 
City of St. Petersburg, Russia, in the year 1866. 

Staged by Bertram Forsyth. 

Rodion Raskolnikoff, an atheistic student in pre-revolutionary 
Russia, is smarting under the burdens of the poor and the al- 
leged persecutions of the church. If the law permits laborers’ 
lives to be sacrificed in progressive building enterprises, should 
it not justify the taking of life in society to rid the world of 
oppressors? Living up to his theories, he murders Gromoff, who 
would harm Sonia, a sad child but pure. The police trail Rodion 
until he is forced to confess and goes to jail. 


THE STRAW HAT 
(57 performances) 
A comedy in three acts, adapted from the French of Labiche, 
by Paul Tulane and Agnes Hamilton Jones. Produced by The 
American Laboratory Theatre, New York, October 14, 1926. 


Cast of characters— 


GillertesRapide sretests > <tsoisteieisisy sisvelsiel eyes atore ee ca Pelee oe Arthur Sircom 
Heletien sist iis e's AG OGAA BO Af ete COLE BONE SOOO Anne Schmidt 
Hai pte eOUCON LOI a) pielslaiavelicl ero slate aiareie miele setatete) srecaiaiel eaters iaiene Donald Keyes 
Mini OP RORUOMTOMS «72 /e\c roles wc citatie tieisiole aie sie) srdis)ays @iele's Dora Schwartz 
Wigetes Absitither crates sa cots casetiewn saibal siecle os sais Richard Skinner 
BOPP istiatete<ctoralchaets fornleusistc eaterelccelatate scelai sate ois. sial ears eile) ste) Morton Brown 
ING Sos SOO Ono ORO MOO AOL J CATO COO OOSAD Harold Hecht 
WEB erOce GDCLOUL = isms Sacra oe eteicns ticle & eiaieis (sles .e.0' 8:6 George Auerbach 
FASIISCELE CLOUT eopicln cranes cine ctel ola civisieie sualels ove \ovties ele. Martha Johnson 
AWC RG PETE LC tS USC AN PON ROZACINO PHOS OPO CIRO PTCA AT LOK Roberta Renys 
Emile Gunsonover........... eae OCP pie CORO LID Louis Quince 
Baroness Creme de la, Cremes..scecccscccwsserserssves Stella Adler 
Vie uborea ican sus crete telsis nittesean sce wvSin, Hele eos cereus ane Adelaide George 
Vicomte Achilles de Pseudobarde.......-..eseeeereess Sam Hartman 
GALAN erated easels ie eters ee tg ale) alo ti-9, aloe! elate mals Florence House 
IM Slocome Pussbudgette <<. css soe o's sictereioie «16 esl Robert H. Gordon 
ARISANG WESTOUM Taal y nie) atss steers ote a sie naieeerd ew) ee #,5 00s Frances Wilson 


Act I—A Room in Gillette’s House. Clara’s Millinery Shop. 
Act II.—At the Baroness Creme de la Creme’s. Act III.—A Street 
in Paris. 

Staged by Richard Boleslavsky. 
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WHITE WINGS 
(27 performances) 
Fantastic comedy in four acts by Philip Barry. Produced by 


Winthrop Ames at the.Booth Theatre, New York, October 15, 
1926. 


Cast of characters— 


POSED OU CAe LOT SE )iawerare fe avails sie/areiece}eloieyeiare’crataiel ele efereiatst _-...George Ali 
Mary Dod Ghia: sire. steyein ere che cwisicta meres amo stee Winifred Lenihan 
Archie Inch ys... cae ae ....lom Powers 


HlecDert snistlec«e 
Mr. Ernest Inch. 
Paul Pillsbury... 


qe M. Kerrigan 
-- William Norris 
..Donald McKee 


Ralph Otisagze < ..Earl McDonald 
CLV MEPS ANS evsarciystete stertainsis c iets tele oie ysleite a toraog tele se Ben Lackland 
Rats Ga tiarites tits, Sates < et urclciete ince 2 eke s win es orm lolstelntenetwis Donald MacDonald 
Mrs. Fanny K. PACH Setrdtic ec SSE RIOR Ee. Jessie Graham 
NTAT OL MET pm ec smL ITC ners stetctetcteltis stain stators. cieiecsietete sate Albert Tavernier 
Garey Rodcdewis, tenons: ci cise cderg aie aleiotenstayelstelatereperors Arthur B. Allen 
DD P-DIEL Dairies mis cearauaiae.ecsce ta 04a 6.ble Wie e.e)e[e oie ol silarsvelere Earl McDonald 
Dir WB OWIES. iecie oteueliny aie invectslere sipisidiem <teletets Si de bloke see Donald McKee 
AD aRIKOnIVete ce evsiclerssetele tlelsls «is; isi ste Sie lelarelevaisieverslornrlscsie Ben Lackland 
FASI@ity SHED LOY.COis ete ia) clare isteleler sve eiela's oletele’acetelciereteiererele Phil M. Sheridan 


Act I.—The Boulevard. Acts iat TIL and ‘Iv. —The Parkway, an 
American City Between 1895 and 1915, 
Staged by Winthrop Ames. 

In 1895 the Inches have for three generations been the most 
successful and the proudest of street cleaning white wings. 
Archie Inch is so impressed with the honor and glory attaching 
to his humble but necessary calling that he forbids himself the 
joy of a budding romance in which Mary Todd, daughter of 
Janitor Todd, figures. A horseless carriage invention of Mary’s 
father finally puts the horse out of business and the Inches’ occu- 
pation is gone. Not until then is Archie willing to acknowledge 
defeat and love Mary. 


ON APPROVAL 
(96 performances) 


Comedy in three acts by Frederick Lonsdale. Produced by 
Charles Dillingham at the Gaiety Theatre, New York, Octo- 
ber 18, 1926. 


Cast of characters— 


PVClen ELA vIC  cyn-cinlelewale'y es ASH SO cp eiiee stelereaien Kathlene MacDonell 
IY Dae GOES COR ANE Sh hcryo nas ord aoa Violet Kemble Cooper 
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Richard “Halton... 6.10.5 NC aia alas viaacd iereleiats Rielle aceiets Wallace Eddinger 
fhe Duke ‘of vBristolisst FCs cae te er eee cine Hugh Wakefield 
Act I.—Helen’s House in Mayfair, “London. Acts II and III.— 

Mrs. Wislack’s House in Scotland. 

Staged by Athole Stewart. 

Mrs. Wislack, having been once bitten, is twice shy of matri- 
mony. She has taken some sort of fancy to Richard Halton, 
however, and proposes that they spend a month in her house in 
Scotland, observing each other as closely as possible without the 
customary marital intimacies. At the end of the month they 
will decide. They are followed to Scotland by Helen Hayle, 
daughter of a pickle millionaire, and the impecunious Duke of 
Bristol, considering the sale of his title to Miss Hayle. Life 
becomes more or less unbearable for the four. Halton and Miss 
Hayle sneak away in a snowstorm, leaving the irascible Duke 
and the catty Mrs. Wislack to hate each other and discover just 
how disagreeable each really is. 


GOD LOVES US 


(30 performances) 
Drama in three acts by J. P. McEvoy. Produced by The 
Actors’ Theatre (Kenneth Macgowan, director), at the Maxine 
Elliott Theatre, October 18, 1926. 


Cast of characters— 


WS CHET. op mint bistsi halides pote Baek so ubiekieia oii Cer Dorothy Peterson 
BEee het ame ts clot (oleic tsiicic aie oie aloo bere eiahain te inka Sinte w nltten Evelyn Keller 
GEDCR OMEN soit Seen cue -nin'eisie osc pie corse pie aipiakele acpi Elmer Cornell 
eiectoreMaciuierny, Mird ges ox, oie piee ee ole iviele 'sve\ eae 0 wstels J. C. Nugent 
BAR siete Vora a e cra ie adel otal dia gol disia a and witch end suet are Douglass Montgomery 
WET SuRVTO Serre iis siiale ls els ipvoie h piewre Ar ane een iee eo sdntt cles rele ceus Helen Lowell 
OA GCI teeta a aaa stead a ola alistte shel Mee aed ay 25) IG ea eens Ellsworth Jones 
Bear NGAI STO CIS cial os otal plones ayes elotieysi ass i afagnsacels!s) spesaraayslayeress Seth Kendall 
Piptee na pLosey GliltZo wa wtalwarga aad datas aa we 5's 4 09°88 oe se Harold Evans 
BSAC CLOT ar ge te ets Tate soetage Soda layshapedaiacclcisyensspariyaiet Lone ol Joseph McInerny 
Rewer Evaroldiy i list pracy of cele lated «Bee edarelee 1<, allel cys: dhe efel exe oe John Carmody 
el adileneth air strate hints att (Give eRe iers daa, cae Sele ate .- Charles Gibney 
George W. Dawson, Pres. of Dawson & Co. “Greeting Cards for All 

OCCASIONS Ao the a aisles sydiolasial ed Giatala a Wide oa Paras 9) aidye's Malcolm Williams 
Daw SOT wl tecmialvias atatel ateiere alone) so eiatetacetatal octane’ s ele fof StoleteLar penal Cebra Graves 
MGR Ee cers ee ete ous cio ecalere fal olonere eresiehalie ts a\oiaistets ctecateaierd Seth Kendall 
Presidente Ol mM iGO-GeEtteEs:: o> » a4,ejesus') f «ws wiaie aw icicles ole Sherling Oliver 
Mictigm Coden cate eisrs cre tah einal stele seca enelta tse eels Frederic A. Bryan 
tlaria, eS Clidotaien oi diptde scare See al ale oneialeleio8 eps oicevelaie Cliffman Jewell 
Gentleman Know as CAM. oi) < asic sreje.0le aries ie atoleteteiale Henry Gurvey 
ASL CHET EB OV eorele SY aa elds a he a on GlalelsalaeWatu.a oho dleelge ave Willard Tobias 


Acts I, II and III.—The Home of Midge and the Officers of Daw- 


son and Co. 
Staged by Kenneth Macgowan. 


Hector Midge for twenty-five years has written greeting cards 
and served as assistant sales manager for Dawson & Co., hoping 
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one day to be made sales manager. When the job is open Daw- 
son gives it to his upstart son, who promptly fires Midge. After 
three months’ search for another job Midge, beaten in spirit, 
takes back his old job at his old salary and goes toiling on with 
the rest of the slaves. A later change made in the play when 
it was re-titled “The Go-Getters” sends Midge into the West as 
a book salesman. 


KATJA 
(112 performances) 


Operetta in three acts by Frederick Lonsdale; lyrics by Harry 
Graham; music by Jean Gilbert; additional scenes written and 
arranged by Isabel Leighton; additional lyrics by Clifford Grey. 
Produced by the Messrs. Shubert at the 44th Street Theatre, 
New York, October 18, 1926. 


Cast of characters— 


Maud Sumerdal...... AA OROSIIaGAD LOS Reievalelereiaraiele Dorothy Whitmore 
Meander: Bulla ort. </ersieisjein Vel’ slete'sislsivie)« sisfolsinieis sisi siete Jack Sheehan 
Count Orpitch.... Bruce Winston 
SPALTICIA «isle sonra eats nets aietere ..Doris Patston 


..Dennis Hoey 


Ivo, Prince of Ogladin....... 
.. Lilian Davies 


Katja Karina, Princess Ilanoff 


dOtatd sous St wishele sa eslesialcle ©. ....John Adair 
Carl, Prince of Karuja.. ....Allan Prior 
SETIOE ata ernte cc ares io Siti ate ele leteratsln aioarclolg aba e iotavereicis caeteeaees Oscar Figman 
Tah ibd wy BOO UOC TO G SOL DOA GONE an ood ane Frank Hemmingway 
STINILG: a acs teraigelelersvarele s 3s sifalote tole ofolclereie oretemleetale ints oboe Mary Buckley 
Ue Boy gS 0 oo tA IER EOI RIO OPI OT ohn oO BDI OS OES In eG Betty Allen 
JEGINSOe Bogoogh Geen AD Tapa tee Sa NOG aga esomen an Julia Strong 
EDOM Es ee. ata cots scree eo over tie ble, b We Bole bere alee storetetore oteie neprote Tom Green 
SErGeante rocks POliCes cerwrera slays acaucrd) aietauelalevsieleseyebalopolletere sean eee Jack Walsh 

OSCAT Ese excel eleva tis ot, ob eiale dials alk Geeta ait a pineal EL nie Re eRnnS Oscar Figman 
PEAS ECLORN OLE OIC ateter ot axe o) sfatot cio! fetal atsvavalelatetels alshelore! sats Frank Walters 
Weg dinates otare akc tate clots tke ietabetavelovelatelaleteted dfs teleteteectaretonctatate Valodia Vestoft 
IN ata Shiet Oi stetctotel cyasetel acu a'u eiclaya ctciovaistalahecsrere viele tiateraetneeiete Martha Mason 
Anette st Coates nish ice Sota cleh Stole WEA Gis Ricinee ieee ree Kitty Coleman 


Act I.—Reception Room, Villa of Count Orpitch. Act II.—Room 
in Prince Carl’s Villa. Act III.—Office of the Chief of Police at 
Monte Carlo. 

_Staged by J. C. Huffman, Lewis Morton and Max Scheck. Super- 
vised by J. J. Shubert. 


Katja Karina, the Princess Ilanoff, having been deposed, partly 
through the intrigues of Carl, Prince Karuja, becomes Katja, the 
dancer. As such she charms Carl, who never has seen her, into 


a love affair, from which they are melodiously extricated by 
12775. 7M; 
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THE NOOSE 
(197 performances) 
Drama by Willard Mack from a story by H. H. Van Loan. 
Produced by Mrs. Henry B. Harris by arrangement with Martin 
Sampter, at the Hudson Theatre, New York, October 20, 1926. 


Cast of characters— 


Ceaterriaicialmiertietstatera is s/e)siece dete siesspsiegaiateds) aieralorereravovesseversiovetste Hans Robert 
PORN PBAN CHOLES Lejos orcistsevorseaves alec gras Falotelwcarpveray sir VTS Lester Lonergan 
SSI O GA SOt ass creat is. 4701 ssa caeer acotenetohereb coxes oor pcepalccore cava wets ane Ralph Locke 
Stellar BancnoLes 2s o.s:ely:sreisierelere sere ROAD ORD OM AASE ARE Anne Shoemaker 
INCU PENT T20S ayastetescas ate Yale vev els: els ehecova ior eve/taveTolatoureiitaiecorete Rex Cherryman 
RGR CELE Gaertn a OSCR OC CRC OL COPA On Ce ORO George Thompson 
AN ANCE cts Mera Sat cj ccaie wea at oial'e cr atevare! sie lel are cavers ete scape ares ... Ralph Adams 
DAG SISTCE LG ccna teva oveucto abesead Ovejaleterersvekerafercnararaters eroevans Harry Bulger, Jr. 
VAC ALTARS vorete ve std civis c WUs'Fa view aielele te erates sieiecsre cteiatnane Jack Daley 
Pomsmiiya | OUdatiyeeces.: care aclee es :aicie cle eitle pelecleG ouveeeee Charles Brown 
GOP ete ret arse rarsi aioe Gite wiekars wel ae Diaic dip eee les Rees Mae Clark 
ERATIVE ESE ficisstal orig! bs-s05. aie one ale ie eerw Tole Te aintio BSFOTe Broo orolar > Dorothy Sheppard 
PAL OV care eral tates ia ye ete sew cwip kewlio tele ro ote io te tasks ro8ese' oho ioicle igo ane Erenay Weaver 
GARY Sarees ate eats oes otis ie & ia eo atecarerelaeimtele eee Aas Maryland Jarbeau 
| DIG A CASS OSSD S Srnose- auc, . Barbara Stanwyck 
“Come On” Conly... ... Wilfred Lucas 
BGC MGON UOTE ae ce ie ante fotele o niain aieioin of cierein cieieteie ameter George Nash 


Seth McMillan. ..George Barnum 
Miss Devoy.... ..-Carolyn Clarke 
PB YMG foe ce tre oie a ela traiot Riphate 2.0 pusiataras shaun olatpxerral VaPeloisiatsys Helen Flint 
Acts I and I1Il.—Governor Bancroft’s Home. Act II.—Conly’s 
Office, in the Box Stall Night Club. 
Staged by Willard Mack. 
Nickie Elkins, in his early twenties, is about to be hanged for 
a murder he refuses not only to explain but even to discuss. 
The governor has refused the appeal of Nickie’s attorney for a 
reprieve and his own wife’s sympathetic interest in the boy’s 
case does not alter his determination. The action flashes back 
eight weeks to the commission of the crime. Nickie, having been 
brought up with crooks, has killed the leader of his gang, Buck 
Gordon, when the latter threatened to use his knowledge that the 
boy is the son of the governor’s wife, born out of wedlock, to save 
the gang from going to prison. Nickie is ready to hang rather 
than bring scandal into his mother’s life. Neither the governor 
or his wife ever learns the real truth, but Nickie’s life is saved 
and a pardon probable. 
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SURE FIRE 
(37 performances) 
Comedy in three acts by Rolph Murphy. Produced by Boothe, 
Gleason and Truex at the Waldorf Theatre, New York, Octo- 
ber 20, 1926. 


Cast of characters— 


AVIGEM: isle tlre isieinirieeisicleie seesees oe seeseeseeviciene Donnee Waldron 
Mo brie ier GEttOtie so iei-yaisie ialoierstierelaleieralekeVels(ersielehe! olekel slain William Jeffrey 
PAGttses Shitty Ler, o.<yc1arops/arejara) svalersi si arsheyon o/exererecelscalevesehetelernts Ann Winston 
MVODS LEME terciel ots causes caterers toils sajeie ania) sinus vauauatareunielele vole Robert Armstrong 
Alfred abiawell sy. <.cicisr dlcmie wont ecm senet Nha er Hugh O’Connell 
VATE MEM efi CECOn ster «:ale!s) eves elakelesoswiatcletafalelel playcretaimbecslelerel diate Stephen Maley 
ler yan CO WSUCL w1s:0) <isiorsis/<ictaioiayalete! of alalelafa aleivisteyeisiolsveleelats Gene Lockhart 
TANGHCOISEN. eiclerel siete isiete less lerseseis mist ce Nancy Sheridan 
Georse) Reynolds) os = tria:cios soln 0 sis etvleie.cle:nielalert o\eievele s/aleiatals Paul Huber 
SarahiColenins<.. ..-Mina C. Gleason 
Philip Cole....'. ..».- Norman Foster 
MDE UN CECI otctel erat star olor tolekel el shai csc sisi aici s\ei et Stake wiatnialaictcTolstotor stele Lee Smith 
Concressmant Blain cause sic cle steels vow sires s ehie niche c's James Seeley 


Prologue—Office of John Kenderton, Times Square, New York. 
Acts I, II and IIJ.—The Post Office, Clayville. 
Staged by Rollo Lloyd. 

Robert Ford, a highbrow playwright living and working in 
Greenwich Village, refuses to write the sure-fire type of hokum 
drama, refuses to believe, in fact, that it even remotely reflects 
life. On a wager he goes to Clayville, Indiana, and runs plump 
into the plot concerned with the gray-haired postmistress with a 
pretty daughter who is about to be sold out by the village skin- 
flint because she has used the mortgage money to pay her son’s 
gambling debts. Convinced, Ford becomes his own hero, pays 
off the mortgage and writes that kind of play. 


THE WILD ROSE 

(61 performances) 
Musical comedy in two acts. Book and lyrics by Otto Har- 
bach and Oscar Hammerstein, 2nd; music by Rudolf Friml. 


Produced by Arthur Hammerstein at the Martin Beck Theatre, 
New York, October 20, 1926. 


Cast of characters— 


Baron Trederick. .4.61+.s\s sass ei cocccescccsecess Joseph Macaulay 
General Hodenbers. «sci. a u\y oven wig vin ere are eieetine Mararticie eaeoele Len Mence 
SIMONE YL MAVENS <i, (0 '. bio: kia nielereists alatecrmne ferterernmn net: Joseph Santley 
SUB UAd yreeOELAINES'.\5\\...5. cietelesisie weatinie eile A eae eR CE Tee Gus Shy 


DC LAW OM Zic cosets co: 01 oie plone a ale eins ele aa tate aed Inez Courtney 
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Gil CGN ET OLEZ ora w sisieioin. eiciale vais shares she elalseeialo ceils Sess William Collier 
Countecse Nita ce. cmalnss ciate amano meee cack esse Nana Bryant 
ING VAGMSTUS: TE Lor cncig a ciel e'siccn sisie octs vislosiaie oucu aie: Fuller Mellish 
IBEINCESSA USE. 22 bs 5.0 sce Hua lactate ea hee Desiree Ellinger 
MC AER repaln Beinn ava es sie’ sic ate io's iavaloral seleeiere rete eS ne ee Jerome Daley 
eed SiAV sie ulate (aisis)s) aia\els-e sveldce ose isis cleralpetetcis a's sce tesercetaient @itiore Ahora ore 
Ss oS ABS BORIC ORS Pc SIO BOISE RICO EN Se RE Se GAS in 
ihe: Blower V ender irc oe osieisc es Oeie onesie eee George Diimes 


Act I.—Outside of the Casino at Monte Carlo. Act II.—In and 
Around the Palace at Borovina. 
Staged by William J. Wilson. 

“Monty” Travers, an adventuresome young American, meets 
and wildly loves the Princess Elise of Borovina at Monte Carlo. 
Later he learns who she is and that her father, King Augustus, 
is in danger of being gypped by American oil speculators and 
deposed by native bolshevists. Breaking the bank “Monty” 
stuffs a satchel full of francs and flies to his lady’s protection. 
It looks at the finish as though they might marry and raise duets. 


THE LADDER 
(264 performances) 
Drama in three acts by J. Frank Davis. -Produced by Brock 


Pemberton at the Mansfield Theatre, New York, October 22, 
1926. 


Cast of characters— 
Act I.—The Present Time. The Home of Stephen Pennock, New 


York City 
INIA SAT etIN CMTE core incchscessia:a/4/e:> ora ’e tinea ie ere oaslreaaelarelaie Antoinette Perry 
Stepwen -PenHolescs sce s. 1 Wo Mare,sicvoine.e clave ¥ glace slelarelale ese Hugh Buckler 
Betyg CH MOCK. aiote. susdane oe toks ved uescipl oles piek«,ae miei cuacauafeuaiad aia Irene Purcell 
Wal Maes paVLALLE SOM 07s Whe: uatcals ernaste eveuerstaierenn share eneere anaes Ross Alexander 
Bet God solerecsteis ten ictele wm oisusters Welesie ale wlalateleahe iz cdoseteresacl Edgar Stehli 
ROR OGL OLAILS gtevere firelcyateus iol sierdurasioistolaie.e' iessusaenotelereneteselale.ciers Vernon Steele 


Scene 2—The Year 1300 A.D. The Great Hall of the Earl of 
Orleton’s Castle, England 


Weat rote blampsnice. \raleisiidd salt omm ai aLagta<fe Edward J. McNamara 
Mia stacu Vy silts WW ALT OM. oreha arsnavelsatcls bine olarel sere ees. Ross Alexander 
eLEVaMtd ac ketinn tere svictalataiaualsievaletsrekavela:ohecs legs ssinieaciesaie cots Irene Purcell 
Sire Rose m CluOLdr. c-.0le asemceeiala ele dlataitels «\eeisiais ees: deere Vernon Steele 
eid yp MOTEMIMOL.. «x's <insefote) =. <csiainiaie’) ce diclow sle)p (in: sielaleiasemcale Minnie Milne 
Sir Wola Mortimer wives vis cals seis ale f otra Kes ols Miaete Julius McVicker 
Sirmbbeney ) Veattle.. a\seo.0ja10 1s.4) 0 sNeleio mie. «ial, ois) e,ejele\e¥/0/e ai Carl Anthony 
Miicitesst til letincwiclete eisieni scales aslaten oe ialw.¢ o'4.o\e) o/elecatetens Anita Damrosch 
VIL SETESS we I ILCItIA aj or016) aheiohnlei«) nis, c7e cle eleiaiel~ wcelree oie sce \exsieinie/aim Sallie Sanford 
Stephen, Earl of Orleton... sncesscdscen cs nsccrenvnne Hugh Buckler 
The Abbot of Winfield. ...2...ecccececesecsen Montague Rutherfurd 
Lady Margaret Percysi...sscccccerscecccnevcercs Antoinette Perry 
Master: Peter Marsh» ¢iccec oth nae re sw vesiovs esleascese Edgar Stehli 


Act II.—The Year 1670 A.D. The House of Mistress: Sanderson 
on Pall Mall, London 


Lady Colepepper........c.ceccecccccsvcccccccvccsene Minnie Milne 
Mistress Margaret Sanderson. ......++eeeeeeeeeees Antoinette Perry 
Mistress Betty Holden... .....csscccccccesscviecesieisiss Irene Purcell 
Mistress Berinthia Davenport........-:.see+seeeee Anita Damrosch 
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Margaret Newell is pestered prettily but seriously by two 
lovers, Stephen Pennock, her widowed brother-in-law, and Roger 
Crane, more attractive but rather vacillating. 
they had been talking of the eastern religions and the theory of 
reincarnation, Margaret dozes off to dream of the time she was 
Lady Margaret Percy in the old England of 1830; again when 
she was Mistress Margaret Sanderson, actress, 
finally when she was plain Margaret Wright in colonial New 
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Stephen, Marl of Arlington occ. «mca cisiisleletelslelciere ele Hugh Buckler 
Sir"George Ethered ge. onicccs cocciotes oesieanee Montague Rutherfurd 
SirmAnthony eb isich carateinvecidicie evclolarertaiarse ee setteraeienetete siete Edgar Stehli 
miision | Marshalliii anc sa.m. c/creleoicw stares aieiimmerereioieeie Leonard Carey 
1S dite) OA IEICIO CRU ILE ELE Ione tore et lor Gor oD ob George Carmichael 
Mord) William Sedleyaanca cscs sce a ait ese eensersiie Ross Alexander 
Us) heey oC eaCA Maen A RO OMOOGL ILO Gem is CUA DS Julius McVicker 
Captain sRoger elarcourt is esc aie ol eye sicue nieieteeiiciersl otelrentt Vernon Steele 


Act III.—Scene 1—The Year 1844 A.D. The Home of John 
Covill, New York City. 


WV ClcomMen | ONES atom ale ene eteelal relat sic) orelsrersiel sreteininicter<foterstavere Sallie Sanford 
Mrs: Porters <.cisicstele anions wikwlol te cite oushavelsioule mines Minnie Milne 
IMPS! LIBOW LES ewieomieeieieceinioletvelers) a Claes sinc sis eh eneiorageey Anita Damrosch 
POnTMCOV illite as areicrarsis oleae) sual wicvere Braver ere veletessis eestor eievete Julius McVicker 
Miarmaret NV TI@ ND cies wis Sinie sole else tele tetsiasiarsietersi= stoke Antoinette Perry 
MOREL MC OVEll ci auciclem aie eikls'ere eiejes id wisistees ol cre mntarer seeteceastaiate Vernon Steele 
PVA VITO ec aya sole fale! eet cc teetoie oie tele agua o. Hoheercusteetes aatemereetias Edgar, Stehli 
SetatOr ELEN TY. wets ache elie eiotore no epece aie te ntatevehekeleies sieisibis Carl Anthony 
Sfephenweomiriterea acer c wics ele Cate eves tle ede tete reer teeteie ciererets Hugh Buckler 
William enCowill vc.tt.. arcerstctelcls ais ie wi ciods odete ietieeto te ede Micra Ross Alexander 
ESC CE ye eee c sielore ecetictess cieleasicve cleteaus trevoan ee eysie mnreoiere cients Irene Purcell 


Scene 2—The Present Time. The Home of Stephen Pennock, New 
York City. 


MangaretcaNewellererisiticiiecileres slererereseia ine reaierieicrr sie Antoinette Perry 
MOREL. CLANe.. orc wc ciereetelcittelebisicle ele a ahaereietete ore eiktateaiele Vernon Steele 
PPGLET MESeLLWOOG are ei costete lactam elietatolcinis elexeleveiaiecavsie = (eialeteseterel eis Edgar Stehli 


Staged by Brock Pemberton. 


York, 1844. She wakes up to know Roger is the boy. 


Comedy in three acts by George Kelly. Produced by Rosalie 


DAISY MAYME 
(112 performances) 


Stewart at The Playhouse, New York, October 25, 1926. 


Cast of characters— 


Ruth Fenner. Sivinasieis: olols alaptcol eke aisisiesaieleisssinisiersreisiaitsvstas Nadea Hall 
Mrs. Laura Fenner...... Siniistaleteeieteiaeteiets Sis bhetareteteipiotay ere Alma Kruger 
PVs Olivas opranenatere wins wintale als) elae. ele a/atsistats sralnicteVehefarene Josephine Hull 
Clift Mettinger i wcs sce secc svalsietelate sielaalaaterelsteace Carlton Brickert 
Maye Dill oS:. ca'avepyaciat ates se tokaetetencleresarenietans elatenareictnte aiatere Madge Evans 
Daisy Mayme Plunkett......... Saeeleieteriesin tie elaateere sie Jessie Busley 
Charlie Snyder....... AI OGIO OTOL OD oni OC) SO OTIACCE Frank Rowan 
VIOREL OU ares aera pruleraal@claleislere es eeceees -Roy Fant 


Acts I, II and T11.—A Room in the Home ‘of Clift Mettinger. 
Staged’ by George Kelly. 


See page 281. 


One night when 


in 1670; and 
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SATURDAY NIGHT 


(13 performances) 


A play by Jacinto Benevente. Produced by the Civic Reper- 
tory Theatre, New York, October 25, 1926. 


Cast of characters— 


PemicessyHtelvina’ stn caste sua Seales cia aioleeeioe et .»..Hilda Plowright 
Prince | Michael Wes cxe-oy Sone oe a soeeaee ea eis cueve sores Sayre Crawley 
ERENDGketol Suawias esis sinew s sisvareletia-s Mbonssouttorsce Eugene Wellesley 
CORT Tae aeicnee 4 Amor ace SECO GIB OET Age SOT OP Martha Leavitt 
PTINCEs BIOLEN CIO’ orawinrs costbrotoe eres wee oe ee silt Paul Leyssac 
Eads Seymbtinsis 2 detsatirech stoke ele onc cis Caan eats Ruth Lavington 
Ashe] Countess ARinad ies teiis cine aes + Seale niacetlie die, Saceiwieie Beatrice Terry 
ICBO TALC Oeste rs oaea mieten eure wid Motrl crs aun oes ei elie ears Alan Birmingham 
FA Arr GH CERT eaten a vie thopys pare Smee ele eae eRe Marlyn Brown 
Seta rte scrate steers ateea Wes erate ras teeta als Be ccasedereie oie Conway Washburne 
LOra [Se yao ners serie dhs ce asters ec ho ee bes Barlowe Borland 
PRCA OTSOLE: ogee cia atte NE oARGe te has & « cheeses ES David Belbridge 
NE TIA sick sae 'o ie lclord oie aoe 0 "sla Ss so Sen Ree as Eva Le Gallienne 
MEAG OR Io teres wera rates spore cise liclo ara ean Tew S a aloe ome a Diana Rust 
RETA ALETD oro) Rectal s-5 erates svule alate co's: < sneiaiaie sist etek baal Harold Moulton 
MESH Or Otorn eters: o16%n oo als Sei aaliieieia ale stale wis mare Selec ue we/s Mimi Lehman 
ee POO OC RE Oe Or LO Ce Georgiana Brown 

PSST S Sy ON a EA ROCHE OCS CLIO HE PERT AP Pon OMI Arthur Jacobson 
IVES FEN DCO aie orein is oi cisions er aie here's vines oalalelnin ep eis estate aterelets Egon Brecher 
DATUMEN TENSES assests ahd vciseyeriasin ys Grae G uscdiaca, 8 hae aie*e oh eater Fare us oe lan Emery 
ERODACCO Ne ices ssa cles oaale Midis + oie weal euniepelaatete Sydney Machat 
BV Uirra et esa tay tale oie fece atta aist atelier as aleralopssapahalss¥. «, 2tiiauete\ayetietareleans Mary Ward 
Cornacs ve.» ....Prince Singh 
Rosina . .. Winthrop Wayne 
EE DIL stots roik felt fol a7aites sahil s'sie sirusie\ ofals/ola(cie: opawinis (eutieceieve tieis erate Isabel Jones 
Mines, Leliais ecci<ssieia\s ave Bietsteitene cist iaieveione . Beatrice de Neergaard 
INSERTS a) Sete io con ol siinvena ets. WH wile 6 sible dose e-asoere mphineaoraai slmianeta Hardie Albright 
PAR OtERTIL Cavey vot tS Or Han ofles of eale = 10:00) cValis Wie tes of ejieieiars.loia,aret ays iolapmyavaie Allan Campbell 
Teha's. EEA Siocasa cl geet, Sots arses <p vo lasercie dic ebetana lols atgis (eters eo wacePalalore Wesley John 
MOLT avovevevetewe ia ceva atounierapsietei the aravescas/aistelatal sree seagate eusiahe ee os Rose Hobart 
AAA NO Gis a Nr aHe io alee ea a Xie) O19)034 2:9" 6 oisioie ay dinva erie Die wera ere ts Ruth Wilton 
MELO EMAMVV OLA LR fora dialsracaisiehelevetelathe lor a eels: Miele lease rola Agnes McCarthy 
PAGED a CICA etas ielone bie yo ius wrote re’ susipisvsienete lansusvew eo) Bkiiace ereree Grace Carlisle 
AVE alised) atacet yaa jateceasias co aniecete mie ia deme Seo me aie Solaal Robert F. Ross 
Bp riey O A an Rae Ree oe ara AEAIC COE CRORE TCO CIO DE A ee Wesley John 
Gace sa ered nate cretcis: iccisaee’ scsiavesccslelonsiaes learsiaio'ercleuanaseree Arthur Jacobson 
Darl SA Om eters ole ose shokctore) Me ehaiels e relann et piatouswiets ea ohesa raters John F. Miller 
MispracScrtloneatsts store lavaltey vero aloileys (oienad siaiayayeaciasete eal svecs aan ss|io aie ois Don Vere 
IBECOO Nee. cine Sieia aie aiebe ae aie afaobel mai punte alah a\siaseysiaiate (lal yusye.e5 Sydney Machat 
DB GrIMIISS SHV Oe we ON ICE aiatatn guar s\efo16) ate\cals ale} ne siisk.aca/eie ate oyser cake Gordon Pascal 
NARI TOW Gina. Alero atsiorite alatoreiaTearele: slaraaie/a\aie: lacs mie’ aeke Barlowe Borland 
WV AI at eet sates circa ee saat ere ates orid aiala ete sibie tre onc eee sets Leona Roberts 
3B VePe HCO Aes CANONS, ACH canted IAL See SHOW RMPEKEAC AL ERD EDR MRD) COCR ISNA ID Edwin Cooper 
BEES ERO ee Ae NS AN ae HORN Ru PORE NOR RENE Francoise Du Moulin 
LIVES RES 10 Wo GWA CIOTIO PRICIC DI GCAED CCE IRI DO IEE DID DeLee Georgiana Brown 
ENGL yetee tr Palercnetepe totes elcainrateiale aielsishelelete sels ’ee slats ofaltars Martha Leavitt 
IQUE ee eee Ss a Oa eee ataletetale tee nl ota te lone tebe lebete Margaret C. Love 
Accordion hoe Pre he cca ett, wee Oe ties, WACOM a ere Alexander Ivanoff 
Sens a RE ee GEA CI SOD IR cs RIE OEIC Russell Hopkins 
English eI eas ae, ee Ec, sh Le oe ot ee Nancy Bevill 


Staged by Eva Le Gallienne. 


The rise of Imperia from sculptor’s model to prince’s consort, 
and a story of debauchery among the royal idlers of early Italy. 
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RAQUEL MELLER 


(13 performances) 


A recital by Mlle. Meller, assisted by an orchestra under the 
direction of Victor Baravelle. Presented by E. Ray Goetz at the 
Henry Miller Theatre, New York, October 25, 1926. 


“Ta Farandula Pasa” (Poor 


Pierrot) 

“Tus Ojus’ (Your Eyes) 

“Mariana” 

“El Peligro de las Rosas’ (Be- 
ware of the Rose!) 

“La Mujer d’en Manelic’”’ (The 
Wife of Manelic) 

“Noi de la Mare’ (Joy and 
Pangs of Motherhood) 

“El Relicario” (The Charm) 


“La Monteria’? (Grandmother’s 
Dress) 

“Manola’”’ 

“La Hija del Carcelero” 
Jailer’s Daughter) 

“La Reina del Cortijo” 
Peasant Queen) 

““Mimosa’”’ 

“La Violetera’’ (The Violet Girl) 

“Flor del Mal’’ (Flower of Sin) 

“Siempre Flor” (The Eternal 
Flower) 


(The 
(The 


“Flor de Te” (Tea Blossom) | “Gitanillo”’ (Gypsy Sweetheart) 

“Ay! Cipriano’ (Naughty Cip- “Mis Amores” (My Loves) 
riano!) *“‘E] Pescadero”? (The Fishmonger) 

“Diguili que Vengui’ (Tell Him “La Mujer del Torero’” (The 
to Come!) Wife of the Bullfighter) 

“La Virgen Roja” (The Red “Como ia Flor” (Like the 
Virgin) Flower) 

“La Tarde del Corpus” (The 
Procession) 


The return of the Spanish diseuse was not as sensational as 
her first engagement, the previous season, but she enjoyed a 
profitable season of special matinées at the Henry Miller Thea- 
tre preceding a road tour. 


AUTUMN FIRE 
(71 performances) 


Comedy drama in three acts by T. C. Murray. Produced by 
John L. Shine at the Klaw Theatre, New York, October 26, 1926. 


Cast of characters— 


Owen Keegan, sixty if he’s a day, gets an idea that he is al- 
most as young as he used to be and that he should marry Nance 


BileniiKee gat toracncin vtersfoieinh jereesivere« nie utero ie eter a etcasiets Una O’Connor 


Nance: Desmond 5 .<\..<.0,s 0.0 eeis.c 
Owen Keegan... 
Michael Keegan. 
Mrs. Desmond.. 
Tom Furlong.. 
Molly Hurley. 

Morgan Keegan. 


ee ey 


Acts I_and II1I.—Owen Keegan’ Ss Farmhouse. 
mond’s Cottage. 
Staged by George Vivian. 


.. Julie Hartley, Milburn 
John L. Shine 
Meat ereiete Felix Irwin 
.Caroline Morrison 
...Clement O’Loghlen 
aes Mary Hartley-Milburn 
Lloyd Neal 
Act Il.—Mrs. Des- 


ee et 
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Desmond and enjoy life. Nance, really in love with Owen’s son 
Michael, agrees to marry Owen because of the property and the 
social advantages involved and goes through with her promise, 
even after Owen has been thrown from a horse he was trying 
to tame, and seriously injured. A year later Owen sees Michael 
kissing Nance, realizes that youth calls to youth, and cleans out 
his house. Michael goes away, but probably not for long. 


CAPONSACCHI 
(269 performances) 


Drama in prologue and three acts by Arthur Goodrich and 
Rose A. Palmer based upon Robert Browning’s “The Ring and 
the Book.” Produced by Walter Hampden at Hampden’s Thea- 
tre, New York, October 26, 1926. 


Cast of characters— 


MCR Tiierts ini sista v.26 ole ¢ o(cisiels vibie vie ss 6 eeini ets ys B repo ei Anthony Andre 
Aielchioscasies ciao) «asa sis eevee wis Sie Bin oo Tee aT Oe Marcel Dill 
PNGB Sagi cele eee eR Tele os iovela 6 Sa ales wpe wise s,s ais GRRE Gordon Hart 
BUG 18-1 Tair sate PENS Galak chess shor ¥ oy'5k Axph oh oad anos skG) oo laisesaia\ei ua DENETE Aa REIS Louis Polan 
Pope MOMOCENE: CLL, op x isceseo-sigls sino © > Aleck eer A Stanley Howlett 
Gatdor Hranceschints s cicccw s'enam sass to ois ae 6 ao 32e eels Ernest Rowan 
CB oD AGES Sa Gh 35 sao SIO an te Sees oa so Ss Walter Hampden 
ALLO AGA Eis at ahe stat ~ oS <ieia}e pelwlistal oats pie. afyalenare’s Inlererets Seve beele emote Hart Jenks 
BW CRU UT AGD Es lay e der osn sats !oieie) elavainiars' cera s|elale) a: sistataw case ee SIE ecsre P. J. Kelly 
Scalehiere or sepshewis/a aie noteleiee ce corsa ees OE Ee Robert Paton Gibbs 
CSHETATC tee cert dele tarot aeiefeiats Sete inre ahi ae oe Dallas Anderson 
DIET Or COmpat iderac »sidwiowie-« seeYER Oca ISSUER Sid aie siicae > J. P. Wilson 
Wrolatiie Aeon Palit telerelesie wie pisuemtn piocsieetslare st elses {alone Suzanne Jackson 
Ponspilia esr eeorisetls caries usher Meee marke eae Edith Barrett 
(BE ilere Covet! Pa > SOs DOE ACO OMe a Oe ae aor Cecil Yapp 
AS OVELMOL “OF” ALEZZO. sos gsisieleis osisie ele is c-cistee bie C. Norman Hammond 
ACh biSRop 1Oly ALCZZO cs «loosen - wials'= eleie,o wp imsinialv to ye! sie Edwin Cushman 
WEE NSCS GRAS atts REBAR SO EADS BEAD To. wiht on Seno oeee Marie Adels 
MSAUVATOLED caine cctacts eis them > <8 bina awein yp o\s\cuee Si eterna io Howard Claney 
WED DIN a prenatal aaieibic a) pisitie © esc git ee ie Riese) eee) s sais Grania O’Malley 
Innkeeper*at CastelnuOve 2.2 es. cce occ cen vere siesic William H. Sams 
TSM SOG NAIUE crianalot acete alchs, shes eis: ¥9\ saccote siehove Tubteleresa sietomiees mises Albert West 
IV er igiett aves Stott avast atc tsversce’ oi aiaia ol elavsimeys iatsva Oasis a\e.sie oars Eudora Hunner 
Stier Aurate © ASte IE tOM Or arey rere totstelsierereiolovelsielnvcaltionsieleiciess G. Tom Gomez 


Prologue and Epilogue—A Court of Justice at the Vatican. Act 
I.—The Carnival. Act II.—Caponsacchi’s Cell, Arezzo. Street Out- 
side Guido’s Palace, Arezzo. The Inn at Castelnuovo. Act III.— 
A Court of Justice at the Vatican. Pietro’s Villa, Rome. 

Staged by Walter Hampden. 

Caponsacchi, the noble priest of ‘““‘The Ring and the Book,” 
is on trial before the ecclesiastic court, charged with the murder 
of Pompilia and her parents. As he begins his testimony in de- 
fense the lights fade and the action goes back to the story of 
Guido Franceschini’s plot to marry Pompilia, kill her and her 


parents and inherit the estates, and Caponsacchi’s noble effort 
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to save her and remain true to his vows despite his consuming 
love for the girl. Back to the trial and a dramatic decision by 
Pope Innocent XII in defense of truth, honor and Caponsacchi. 


THREE SISTERS 
(39 performances) 


Drama by Anton Tchekov. Produced by the Civic Repertory 
Theatre at the Civic Repertory, New York, November 8, 1926. 


Cast of characters— 


Olligarstaivrclere Sereters!cvaraic'orn Giese sieves 6 Ctalorsitiore anelalclacevetetartiats Beatrice Terry 
WETE cre asrereycliore ns svetvigtetersalelovelen nrerohatefelelescielsisisvelstavsy erenatale ts Rose Hobart 
Baron Nikolay Lvovitch Tusenbach..........-.--00% Harold Moulton 
Vassilya Viassilyevitcl JS olyonly.f. « . sis,« sreccverals iste weitere Sydney Machat 
ivan) Romanitch -L ChepUty Kit sce o's seicisio wis) eletelenereiel yeas Sayre Crawley 
EV aSh a vervarate cists Giaseis wie © a evcievors erayectesieesteretmekein ce eierareyale Eva Le Gallienne 
TRCTDE RE tS AP OM, eRe IVE OD an COB OIA OCOD OC amon Leona Roberts 
ERAN OL Crete a ciea rads ect atersceie olexo.ovetessi cXersia cesasre Seer svisieleles eieie Marlyn Brown 
Oy eK lh demeva ahs ACen Cian eo ZN ein eT RA NIE se Gordon Pascal 
Lt.-Gov. Alexander Ignatyevitch Vershinin............ Egon Brecher 
Andrey Sergeyevitch Prozorov......cccccosecsecs Alan Birmingham 
Py odote Ll yateh oR Clie itt afore ctovelere. oisce ofele sr sere or eieiersyeh chat sista Paul Leyssac 
INGtabyae VAD OV Ia. /cicisc\a oieieleie cleiein ofn\ereteracelateyet ave Beatrice de Neergaard 
IMIEEVPPLCTLOVIECI: MEd ObL Kc ciseratcisipiotersveas\areioxecenavololajeles sla Hardie Albright 
Wiladimit earkovitche Od dG yis\-jcleictels's ole! ele slsleiel dis eyeleletart niare Ian Emery 
TWIT Se Cotetercta-cyclene cle raslicla ers Ginisveteiaiove:e ahevosialaraiaie & etenare ie Ruth Wilton 
NERS TS EN AWS 7h ogee SOIC eS SAIGR Nokon On aa FO SIos Nancy Bevill 


Acts I, II and II1J.—The House and Gardens of the Prozorovs in 
a Provincial Town in Russia. 
Staged by Eva Le Gallienne. 

In a Russian garrison town, Olga, Irina and Masha Prozorov 
find life dull and without promise. A regiment moves in, Masha 
indulges a sort of spinster love romance with the Lieutenant- 
Governor, and there is a flair of life for a time, during which Olga 
and Irina marry unhappily. Then the regiment moves away and 
things settle to their old level of hopeless boredom. 


GENTLE GRAFTERS 
(13 performances) 


_ A play in three acts by Owen Davis. Produced by Sam H. 
Harris at the Music Box, New York, October 27, 1926. 


Cast of characters— 


Cora tBlake sisi ' savers ateretetave ate ote oee ele eeiae ete Charlotte Granville 
Marys) OV le. os:ai5.avareceiseotetests ain ola Ce enee mins piaeeleg ee Lucille Sears 
Elletenitte ce saws cece aro Gets ca ale Tiptree esiele ersten -Liane Carrera 
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Delivery wlan. «ch wen sec als s Slafetaeteeters hate aeaese ateleTstelet Walter Brown 
WS allviciastsetete'wis/areiale s e<)~: ators ceraratelerele eivlareteteaieye's av Katharine Alexander 
MATMIMELTICK oi cma Nore ee eats ROSS SOE Tee hee Morgan Wallace 
Dick Cameron ce cia cisie te. WAS eae eee ecineiw oa NORE Robert Keith 
MGIC ys Dvds sie cic cinta ocsid-sicle ese ale eine oe ein eee hee ars Helene Lackaye 
VEEry Overs son 25d So occaess Looe eee cakes Oates Charles Kennedy 
Diary Me CUR a FAS cite co chate Sine se ais inte Sa nae ho aes Guy Nichols 
PLUM NOLO ces cisieclais = cicte cs ae, cae meine erie Sieramere an Charles Ritchie 
Billy: Dextehec dacs srs tise. deale acs ae tase paws Lots Williams David 
RODELES sce se sere Bi ise oh ah Swe SU hea EEG een Ered E. Strong 


Acts I, II and TIT lake Afternoon in December. New York City. 
Staged by Sam Forrest. 

When Sally was seventeen her mother died, leaving her daugh- 
ter without funds, expensive tastes and a determination to “be 
even with men because of the love trick one of them had played 
her mother. Adopting Cora Blake as a sort of chaperon, Sally 
proceeds to support the two of them by gold digging. She lets 
her generous and expectant men friends donate what they will 
and gives nothing in return but her smiles and her thanks. Then 
she falls in love with Dick Cameron, poor but clean, who loves 
her. She wants to marry Dick, but Cora, the chaperon, wants 
her to become the mistress of Jim Merrick instead and lies to 
her about Dick. When it is too late Sally discovers the trick. 
She feels like killing herself, but goes out on a party instead. 


THE PEARL OF GREAT PRICE 
(32 performances) 
Drama-spectacle in prologue, seven scenes and an epilogue. 
Book by Robert McLaughlin. Produced by the Messrs. Shubert 
at the Century Theatre, New York, November 1, 1926. 


Cast of characters— 


NGG CAEULE: <i, Voleveiaro te (d/ SHUR ate bei iora eles eA o.e bs ace oveloia, dee a John Nicholson 
VA VaNEA Fig eA Ste tees ycyccatey ake aie iecelows ievaroxaie wieaiecsiciais. tee Sia/ siete s Margot Kelly 
Sata rh herataketite cist alelorstere'<coremrrarviovarer delete ats isis’ tis.evae) ocean siege Peter Doyle 
LSZOe Eh ey 8 Hes cee de CHAI oe TOG A IO ree ic OC RMN BPI Dagmar Oakland 
LDEECETT See NO OOP UO ODS nc DOU Be DAO 2h ocaaooric Booth Franklin 
SUA SCoh ety eect rato a arate hats cal otanel aes hohe o! av sive laiphe ler seuss) Booth Franklin 
LOC See OOo Stan FORA BECP A ODD UG On OO TOMOC COOL Geor Albert Froom 
(Cie asec SONS BAS GIBOO CRA OI OIG IC DEROCOO DINE H. Kurasaki 
BREA Ere een era eh ete nt ote oy Faw telolole’ o,tieialomsia- veel sure laiace every sie Booth Franklin 
POS alin steisie ccieictislclewivisic ieee o's o(aiere 0.8" ole lo e'e\eceiaiere Florence Pendleton 
IDS en) eek raeRiGie td OOOH GUCCI OOCMODLE OOD CUCU H Omri oout John Nicholson 
ANY Reto orcas ale areal a sre inienel ofefels aceieslatemele © Mrs. William Faversham 
EAI G take ateetata a storaleie| veressi=s¢ 4 «mia 9'21 8/8 sha, e le! Sisiel ere wise mistetens Richard Temple 
ENO UL yo err eet eterna ch oat ol atrsa Save va ieliclo oo aialolinie Velie ieitexe atoieteresaburtiancle Myrtle Adams 
Foreman of the Jury ......ccsccccoctecesnscveseces John Nicholson 
GES ret acre yathatods aia eta asute Bialerayelnwialavere «oj eferenahetete Edward Favor 
UAT EME EY araherotes taylor ip ei 8 fase. 6. 6 Sre; eho ols ossie ete els elsva(a, s/sils Richard Temple 
UB DROSS dukes ey eye can CROCE ROI OIRO MCCRCICHC OT MORON AC EAU ORCS Peter Doyle 
CTS TREO Meter atacaet tele er aheicoaic a, 0) scateke otelelels/ sisuecs scm oreselerelleieteetave Frank Green 


Td OlEN CEN aii eb'els aevole'otslecsleveleletaie ave Waele eka atta talete oeerure Helen Tucker 
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OE OE ak er RESID A CIEE OC OGRE UIGA SOGGu auQuGIgae Albert Froom 
IDO NEN So ate ait Me CMAPS Dar CICS ArimU ann Marie Desyls 
ALONCMMESS agin eG a cle cle 6) ora s-s15,(6,018 orale e eis) ecteamaler stele alelererel sia » Millie James 
BAN Cag te oe A SI CORO RS MIS COTS oniod DS Reginald Sheffield 
WEG Gac 6 aie wih cle sreta cists, ole areieia Wie. Wistale’ sakatsre sralettersiere Bernice Gardner 
IESE cree weeriste cn ino a croton cievesalel siecaie rs otrastarenereres avatars Eugene Ordway 
Leer a Roe Oe GREE Oro uCAC ono bon mdcon dou geanecs Julia Hoyt 
Luxury’s Attendants 
iW Eh Shee biicoce solsODOGUEIn seOaooUhoOCOBHOSUS OR Sydna_ Black 
TEL Gt Ge Pacis «cave el oie’sitiaie Salata sis cata elartats!steteisiomre ete Adele Ranson 
RTE b ic ete sassventt = Lotstollsdeteceusts stale einioia ereivitl hes aleratel sarees aie Irma Bertrand 
OEE... occrera cree le ‘orallose asab'e-Grsrolb ue tere area ele et tial e Regmunatatete are Hazel Goodwin 
Primm pitas are Gig ota wala siete els follalel stelle sce delete erage eve loxpinchetare Adele LeRoy 
SACL MAIN CATA Ge FAG. o OD DUS CIA CARE © DSO CIRO LIne cinie ae Mae Welch 
Swirl Se oe la hole cet cd ate ole lsc the ale tio terete teste: iabauaters Francis Kelly 
Soterk searsraegeia sc oe vieinie a0 oclace Selels. sisieidial sractopelaeictarene ts Betty Webb 
Mother Ors Etigaiin. siarsisra sien oitim slo ptale the wi ecdie/e le states chelate Effie Shannon 
OL I aks ca ve leleteras oatateteheh onaiele aldpe cte ants Wate ekeein eta eta aerated Valdeo 
RBIS Evora Pus vo casos ovecayatsacs muee Obagn eile taleneber neatan Siereue eral vanscaes Marion Kerby 
PTSD otis ce Nereis eis otele toi he cale ete rare stel settee Meters Claudette Colbert 
Las Hy coe COOP OO COE SOS cn COCOs Chie far yo Kathleen Cambridge 
PRES MVCC IS erricte clcicietene soln sicvore ess sieves, 816 Rejerrieraleisinreisre’ ers Elmer Grandin 
Ded iS RR Reiter bic IO GERAD BIG PO DOO Or A CeCe cE Ro SANE SH Marie Pettes 
IPTUGENCE EH alee ale Se ierans scaiate sisse.e Sanne oraeue di Syalerelstejatereca Lalive Brownell 
QaCeR ac cele eta t oer mere clove sie ee eaterers eieiale a ere ta steer eens Ross Neal 
Oa SOs. cians oe talaidia cc ollals Bhairalcis dls sanheleaerdale William Du Pont 
Slap etre « mre choclate ccvcye cisiaeas hina caer siaicum meet ence elton Millie Butterfield 
SPatite tr eihelacle cadaigis Ghciaisiaiys «a nierale a aeatttetens  chaile wheletcie a Amelia Bingham 
Sie Stata ate cmatnig s « itveimonesa tease daltle 6 atwalsejeicinversid eeyeteae Herbert Ashton 
Truth 6... cece cece reece ccc ec sees ev eevcecenes Malcolm Fassett 
Vanity... cree cc ce sees ecccscr ener encsscscesce Marcella Swanson 
Viti vanaityoa ct vie caistererslercierrincs satvern's ateislokeinie ts nracleme cca eeareenta Lee Beggs 
Vani ars cers lava ote, ste Wiicie e Sisvcve cla-atalely allele tee: ofcholteruroreiors, & William Du Pont 
WViANILOM esc in-o:ecdtasyorciers specie eis alata cle cchinarete ont cemteretcveteremns Irene Whipple 


Prologue—“The Little House Among the Hollyhocks.”” The Play— 
“The Abode of Luxury.” ‘The Morn of Promise.” “The Threshold 
ot Fame.” “The Street of Indecision.” ‘‘Where Souls Are Put in 
Pawn.” “The Auction Room of Shame.” “The Court of Humanity.” 
Epilogue—“‘The Trysting Place of Happiness.” 

Staged by J. C. Huffman. 

When the mother of Pilgrim died all she had to leave her 
daughter was the Little House Among the Hollyhocks, which 
was mortgaged, and her (Pilgrim’s) chastity, which she advised 
the girl to wear as a pearl of great price around her neck. There- 
after many evil men tried to possess themselves of Pilgrim’s pearl, 
starting with Idle Rich. She is invited to Fame’s studio to pose 
in nothing at all, but refuses to take off the pearl. Thrown into 
the street, Want and Despair escort her finally to the old House 
of Shame, where Pander and the rest of the girls and boys try 
to cheat and rob her of her heritage. But finally her chubby- 
faced True Love, who has been away with Adventure, comes for 
her and everything is probably for the best. 
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LOOSE ENDS 
(40 performances) 


Drama in three acts by Dion Titheradge. Produced by Sam 
H. Harris at the Ritz Theatre, New York, November 1, 1926. 


Cast of characters— 


Deborah Bryce ois a onesies e000 ae foyate statute inte vois ...--Alison Bradshaw 
(Canale Gea its aey subi AO SPARRING 16 JOODHOTE IO OrIDI Michael Braddell 
SEPANG TSU SecA GnURUIS NOES GG SOA SOUan Ss aGA ara Ethel Griffies 
AN ATN ANG al beste gUa MORI < tyes SRG AlaisieSw cin oat aaiosls ch coe Violet Heming 
ERESEOE aptrers oes 6 OR Sic sic Sites elite ec Ga nie sleete S Fie BIS elves Bernice Beldon 
Breadab Vallone. cmieteticles cigels eaalew site siehie Serene aeceiaek Molly Kerr 
RAipHe Carteret nas coewiee alelerere cine secs es aelekie eee Stanley Logan 
Miateolin IP orres cis «isiaet is eeleeo.c ss canta eaeetie ene Dion Titheradge 
Minton Pennere 21: Ssrecerciciaialctatn'sis eiais spots okie ate Charles Quartermaine 
REI aie fare ereele aos o's stawesnte a clalecslatiale Brere:cte nisl wleterathis io os aiehate Vera Nielson 


Acts I and II.—Drawing Room in Nina Grant’s Flat. Act III.— 
Brenda Fallon’s Sitting Room. 
Staged by Dion Titheradge. 

Nina Grant, West End actress of standing in London, ran 
down Malcolm Forres while she was motoring in the park. Pick- 
ing him up and carrying him to her apartment to be assured 
that he had suffered no serious injury, she ended by falling in 
love with him and marrying him. He was at least a much 
cleaner and finer type than any of her gin-and-scandal set. A 
year or so later Nina discovers that Malcolm, who is quite dis- 
gusted with her friends, is himself a released convict sentenced 
to serve a life term for murder. And yet he dare criticize her 
life and that of her set! She thinks she wants a divorce and 
he is willing she should have it. But she changes her mind 
finally and also her attitude toward life as it is lived nowadays. 


SEED OF THE BRUTE 
(80 performances) 


Drama in three acts by Knowles Entrikin. Produced by the 
Messrs. Wm. A. Brady, Jr., and Dwight Deere Wiman at the 
Little Theatre, New York, November 1, 1926. 


Cast of characters— 


TAZ ZAG I SAUNGETS. «cies + o\s.0.c ses 010s 601s e'014.04 01.6 0's 0s o¥erel Hilda Vaughn 
(CEYN ERY IMol ITVS, AIA OR OIGRIC ORO Poe IC RIIONC HID cnc! Robert Ames 
Viator Peat tomer sais sratere | ciclia'</eiececol siete) <toyels elelele oleel alee annie Claude Cooper 
Wigley: Mitiey dere (E246 oh oD GOR OOOO BD UOUrRAD OOM en COD OF” Adele Carples 
akin RODELES ts) s calor sie) oon afelninls si¢isisisi=ie elo'e)—)e)4)'s eialera ptntaiais Donn Cook 
Aran RICE SOMP RR ODEEUS a aiaicl «1 /<i sre aisiciasis:s «]s/sla\aeisie/e-¥isl praia Doris Rankin 


BarData DA Wd siere eis iercreleleelsiols!p'e/eieisiaisicsielsisloteisient. vis 'sie\ ais Jane Seymour 
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Judge Hannibal Emerson........ AGO DU NODS UAGOD AAS David Glassford 
Davids Care «cis nilesislapcisisve ate oe alate Steietersteverctere SOSIREC Harold Elliott 
IMPALER ew CALL «eve iele/6ieie 6 6-0 jeloie sielel oielerersieiale’ slejetatete avereteiere Sydney Booth 


Prologue—Calvin Roberts’ Barn. Acts I and II. The Living 
Room cf the Emerson Mansion. Act JII.—Molly Carr’s Cottage, a 
small Illinois County Seat. 

Staged by the Author. 

Calvin Roberts is a strong, uneducated man and a political 
power in a small mid-western town. He marries Anne Emerson 
of the cultured Emersons, but lives an increasingly lonely life 
because of the little they have in common. His son, John, takes 
after his mother’s side of the family and comes home from col- 
lege practically a stranger to his father. Calvin finds himself 
opposed to David Carr, a chum of John’s, whose father has 
bought him the local newspaper. 

Carr is determined to drive the Roberts’ political ring out of 
existence. Drawn to Carr despite this opposition, Roberts dis- 
covers that he is his illegitimate son. But, seed of the brute 
though he may be, Carr repudiates the relationship and Roberts 
is left to fight out his life’s problems alone. 


THE MASTER BUILDER 
(29 performances) 


Drama by Henrik Ibsen. Produced by the Civic Repertory 
at the Civic Repertory, New York, November 1, 1926. 


Cast of characters— 


ISPUPEB TO VIG siejeicinin shore alersiele stelelgieielsisi tie Wie she eeresska si cts Sydney Machat 
AC Aiea ECGISH stsitvavarelitelers vicieisists slalaisie Uiarare atavers totes ope carer hatches Ruth Wilton 
IRavhars Browse tiie itectere ce reers icteiere eis oe eee ee Harold Moulton 
Halvard SoOIneSS ite) stecic swie eis tiecele elise loaiaraae oO acimeainen sie Egon Brecher 
DATING IS OLNESSis.cteceteie iets clalaiele sien) cctater ee hela nee Beatrice Terry 
DoctornHerdal cic isisistec.cleiek siete Suse Oe lotee satiate ohio Sayre Crawley 
Miss Hilda. Wangelon eos puth ns cn titre anes Eva Le Gallienne 


Act I.—Solness’ Workroom. Act II. —Drawing Room in Solness’ 
House. Act III.—Verandah of Solness’ House. 
Staged by Eva Le Gallienne. 


See “Best Plays of 1925-26.” 
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THE PLAY’S THE THING 
(260 performances) 
Comedy in three acts by Ferenc Molnar. Adapted by P. G. 
Wodehouse. Produced by the Charles Frohman Company at 
the Henry Miller Theatre, New York, November 3, 1926. 


Cast of characters— 


Mansky Wpisieiotelsie)s!aw neds leteseidreiaie sw wualeserelarn sietelelaralenie Hubert Druce 
WANA OF Me EULALS ce siore cides Ae RS Os Rn as be ees Holbrook Blinn 
AIDED EAC a Tlls ol otaloras siete sletete « sietatiaieta ol aici s eter siolalere Edward Crandall 
Johann Dwormitsche kp. as wine sleslaroe veer tee er eeine Ralph Nairn 
Almady .....0 a Sincere uuistonersier oe fevers Ge /ais is Cetera ee Reginald Owen 
UlonamSzapolvects iste mais cisteales is seit einen nie Catherine Dale Owen 
CR Src RS PRE ae Steps 5 PUPS cect ede ime mines = Claud pea 

tephen Kenda 
MACKEY S siete sein ese tie Fiele's in. oe ees OS aba wk wee Vohn Gerard 


Acts I, II and III.—A Room in a Castle on the Italian Riviera, 
a Saturday in Spring. 
Staged by Holbrook Blinn. 


See page 193. 


THE’ LITTLE CLAY CART 
(39 performances) 


A Hindu drama, translated from the original Sanskrit by 
Arthur William Ryder. Revived at Neighborhood Playhouse, 
New York, November 8, 1926. 


Cast of characters— 


Phe singer with the Sitat.s,ces se ssls se 9,0 60.0'6 Prosulla Kumar Shoshal 
Tice Musiciane with the » Estates <.s-ei.<atie’e.c cislerteslels 6 = Sarat Lahiri 
Rew Stages Nanay Clic ates iios osiaine ale avlateus eanutceekeuaca.d George Stillwell 
lar daitalre cries eis ercle selele Gatsinicratereiclele s syeiatole stocaclerpeters Ian Maclaren 
DVLACTE Via THE Sot atu erol die) niet Otro chsreiatoleraciel ce ie d gtets nlera sw aievereoece Edgar Kent 
BE GHASE AL ca sletsteis oleic rele eietaisia easiete as iaveta el eieimis audisiessieatain act <ce Lois Shore 
Wate Watsliatiokac cleters <cvens vansre vere vae eter nue ciievels (eXe 0) en lo¥e reldus, deter tls Walter Geer 
CRA tra eer le osteo ef aa de ae ame ad take a Siero oe hedekestlpiaus »seke Dorothy Sands 
Chartidattas? Whe foals co cclsies aus ais bow sls chate os) ebeyaie a: sure acele Lily Lubell 
WRU E role HA Crt CERIO. oes PL ha MOOG ICES Betty Linley 
Buh eve ira) | eee cca TROICID CR Tome eG OO UCI IOS Paula Trueman 
We WAGs che unre en aretelois'eesalsle a eislely sale siete: leis a e7e sel e) cle siete Irene Lewisohn 
Wiasantasena-smNUOtROIi che sersrsvilealele lets: «¥alole sl'oielerap loves tietaie Dorothy Sands 
Sarthratraica seve eters clevele tailors las oleters i istererb eyes s/alovsietelelute’a ae Marc Loebell 
SEbavatalcayearuurtelavsveretayelevers arazetaraile(eleuale’e/etol einia"o we nteisvele tant Otto Hulicius 
PAW Golinpiot: nis: steterexe-e/clarols aiarmeielel ial aisiaieieveiere eicie os ayelae.ofs John F. Roche 
A Shampooer Who Turns Monk............2-ee0eee> Albert Carroll 
EAU avis att aeicic ts diols d's al sib a's ia soloiai pig eis ele ale die, everett Joseph N. Thayer 
DD ardtinaltararey. ia aieyoiete nterarertidss sei ecaie piaie inte oid eiale a war's se \sveha Otto Hulicius 
VA Grrr le ticle caine Seca ce a 'diols 3 a acgrave Wiel Sacere: ase.n ms pod eletle\alltabere George Hoag 
RD Hea eV allele svete tale dpessvstohvie 1 suse dieses. sVacalel a ae’ ote lecelalsiaisuetele Theodore Hecht 
UNG Alcea PTs Neca aes syaela aratocere rata: stat a/lal serena Vaaetera pats Anton Bundsman 
(Gib bit Amino OUD IER Og DO lado MOC eo DOG George Stillwell 
Wiralkaeey: vials siata' seats DREGE ols siete ho Rientusiove atetcavele orate George Hoag 


The Beadle...... AL GD DSOn DD DOL SOCaIG aetiavatace +++. Ralph Geddes 
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ORve ab G hnen Socio Go oe pee rmuce Ce cae aeeiots: water steie George Stillwell 
TRH OAC SLAC 5. cin shes -Petotte torte: Mose a yaiel aiator «ofall evatel be elote) eter shehelieha Anton Bundsman 
Phe UGild: Warde. ve ates «oreo! elale aislelain ni sle fsietete stars Joseph N. Thayer 
Gourtfoom) Guards./-ie semeideses sla William Challee, John D. Haggart 
SORA. serie eraie ulcre cas ehiie eterelaie Sianereco ol peels iaietatete ateneVorn elle ta eketeret ere John Roche 
PANT baa eye's le ote cbe olale thalele les cielelerstalstaselelet ecelsietate ele stealeroiere Walter Geer 
BPxecutioner’s Guards: .2. 3.0. aces ccces Horace “Michael, David Lewis 


The City of Usjayini (Called Also Avanti) and Its Environs. 
Staged by Agnes Morgan and Irene Lewisohn. 


See “Best Plays of 1924-25.” 


FIRST LOVE 
(50 performances) 
Comedy in three acts, adapted by Zoe Akins from the French 
play ‘‘Pile ou Face,” by Louis Verneuil. Produced by the Messrs. 
Shubert at the Booth Theatre, New York, November 8, 1926. 


Cast of characters— 


IDA EH TOMS BGS. Shc SATA IOC ATER SR ODYNO OOOO OETA Ob. Orlando Daly 
CounEsde: ViaEtSii ye io-cla cite, ose oe terse ele wie tevsrelsiemin sleloauetelats © Bruce McRae 
puss eats eyo tempat Codaota) sei aioe ohasere eon sMeinaeleuske ape) leheteueeuierths Robert Davis 
IME IGotittell ccc evetettereyet<releete ehaterers cVabel ayeu rote, tieioes mel aeene Leonard Booker 
Prince US ar Hits Cri O UMM. a9 Myo o0s1s)<'einieielplnc eels sini allele Mortimer H. Weldon 
A CAIUS Tarcie vars ots alslavsaco) © cca Semeabarmee BEY e Sratare as nbatela aa cls eye le's Geoffrey Kerr 
WL ALCA ra cpelats 'echolaiseleve lee ere acaie sevele eisle.e siete acre ects alavclecreveinre Fay Bainter 
PPOMITNIGIIE Gaiec wrsseistore lots bls lelevsreisre gies ala ale einetoienecleineeae George Marion 


Act I.—47 Avenue du Parc Monceau, Paris. Act II.—An Attic 
in the Quartier Latin. Act IIJ.—21 Rue d’Aumale. 
Staged by George Marion. 

Maica, having nursed Jean, a fellow lodger, through pneu- 
monia, stays on as his mistress for three years. Jean is the son 
of the Count de Varigny and has left home because his father 
objected to his ambition to be a composer. Now the count is 
eager that Jean shall marry a rich girl and acquire financial in- 
dependence. Maica, thinking to sell herself rather than permit 
Jean to do practically the same thing, offers herself to a rich 
man who has been writing her and who, it transpires, is Jean’s 
father. Learning the truth of the situation the Count de Varigny 
forgives the lovers. 


OH, KAY 
(256 performances) 


Musical comedy in two acts. Book by Guy Bolton and P. G. 
Wodehouse; music by George Gershwin; lyrics by Ira Gershwin. 
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Produced by Messrs. Alex A. Aarons and Vinton Freedley at the 
Imperial Theatre, New York, November 8, 1926. 


Cast of characters— 


Mio MyenMorse tre stcracersncie & Crus ravetns micisiovetele ain ist tcioie oe oetete Betty Compton 
ROOST os inte tere caemereieveraiake in. SRE a Ceacs ere Ie ae ne ee. Janette Gilmore 
The Duke...... .Gerald Oliver Smith 
Peary: P Otter sv actesayosale <. sie cevereleey eahs nt Steels ears eiaicions Harland Dixon 
Phil Ruxton....0. ..-Marion Fairbanks 
Dolly Ruxton..... 2.5 Madeleine Fairbanks 
Shorty.” SM CGee a susisls es cicaietevs ee alesse ataiecelaien @eieteeiene Victor Moore 
Constance Appleton...... ..sascha Beaumont 
arming ys NV sRAeT sre weet ota e asta Shubin a lath Va rersh Sancarate wie Sooo eae inca e Oscar Shaw 
PSTN ay eratedosecsarsyare ets fares taal alcas itere Gertrude Lawrence 
Revenue Officer Jansen......... .-Harry T. Shannon 

Bins miele <ia vie /misiece ninth, ev = sinesbhoioe% -Constance Carpenter 
DOS elect Recess sieieis sreitle S eieere ete ... Paulette Winston 
ALAS NDP LELOG ever cte clapeseie ta moaiove ets ieee acsiayetere ic ietenehe ster atare Frank Gardiner 


Victor Arden and Phil Ohman at the Pianos. 
Acts I, II and III.—In and Around Jimmy’s House, Beachampton, 


Long Island. 
Staged by John Harwood and Sammy Lee. 


The Duke is a titled Englishman who turns his yacht, which 
is all he has left after the war, into a rum runner. His sister, 
Kay, accompanies him to America, comes ashore when the crew 
is landing the liquor, takes refuge from a storm in the home of 
Jimmy Winter, falls in love with Jimmy and marries him after 
he is successfully rid of a couple of previous marital entangle- 
ments. 


NAKED 
(32 performances) 
A play in three acts by Luigi Pirandello. English translation 
by Arthur Livingston. Produced by Augustin Duncan at the 
Princess Theatre, New York, November 8, 1926. 


Cast of characters— 


ROHS AMO RENE Pos stavere susiorpinloisrelgieleicis/e\ $00) e/a! e6fehases eis, Marguerite Risser 
NEAT OU ICOUINGOLA cise avoir de)e sidieisaisinidiais alsls 9 siecle) sie.sieis Augustin Duncan 
Signoria Onorid.s. 0.5 .ccccsecesecccccscsceccerscns Mattie Keene 
AMR ed on MCADTEV ANG oc) cin uc) a vie: s stsielereis ete:s c\ejsiaiclieiene 94,0) sei = .Porter Hall 
HNPAR COMMAS ISAs ae 19 «sl ecaresnls el o\e p/ale'4)slaiels\ a ieee eciaisie/e Carlin Crandall 
HeaatTACa tata eal thoy a. (socal ofA aici ale asaveloleretera ‘iste. ssaceie/e Georgiana Von Tornow 
MS Et tis tees al cic lais\ers wieigrice@in wis spaleia/siele «seis «0)slejeieiets Carroll Ashburn 


in Rome. : 
Staged by Augustin Duncan. 


Ersilia Drei, out of harmony with living, decides to kill her- 
self, is restrained by Ludovico Nota, a novelist, and Franco La- 
spiga, a reporter. Undecided whether to marry the reporter, run 
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away with a lover, or live with the novelist, Ersilia concludes 
again that life is a cheat and concludes a second time that death 
is the true solution of her muddled existence. 


GAY PAREE 
(175 performances) 
Revue in two acts. Dialogue by Harold Atteridge. Music and 
lyrics by Alberta Nichols and Mann Holiner. Produced by the 


Messrs. Shubert at the Winter Garden, New York, November 9, 
1926. 


Principals engaged— 


Chic Sale Winnie Lightner 
Max Hoffman, Jr. Mary Milburn 
Richard Bold Helen Wehrle 
Frank Gaby Jane Aubert 
Douglass Leavitt Alice Boulden 
Newton Alexander Margie Finley 
Chester Fredericks Azeada Charkouie 
Mg Haley Lorraine Weimer 

en Holmes Gay Paree Girls 
Al Wohlman 


Staged by J. J. Shubert, Felix Seymour and J. C. Huffman. 


HEAD OR TAIL 
(7 performances) 
A comedy in three acts by Laszlo Lakatos, adapted from the 
Hungarian by Garrick Truman. Produced by Henry Baron at 
the Waldorf Theatre, New York, November 9, 1926. 


Cast of characters— 


ANCOR ARAMA Th core ote rerera’s n bie aie ereleie es eiatate wievorelene ee aioe Philip Merivale 
GEE Viel AINAS etarech iste sce saroersratsiene ectverate-e ate leeeraree eter means Estelle Winwood 
Drs Gane erse sas cte ccinlcs bicisiatevers cee sale Seaneente cesta oteiatee Charles Halton 
Mire Wp mantic:.\as-arereiserarnsiniarstes sts 's  ehoteicteteitoteivens William J. Barwald 
TIOD Ae chicane Donate cretacale cle elalalclelet cer eteeienene Doris Underwood 
VET AME reais os 0, 0sasaterscousiateve siateitetovere clove eletarsieimteraterersoter ster Grace Filkins 
Bidwini Paris iaccv sa'slacetioie a crates dutereis wists erate tere tiie emis Allyn Joslyn 
IMPATIOT  areteze sce ccna elaeio meiner miareie oan koiotanorctatetsinteteneiocetie rete Angela Jacob 
In Act II 
Btb11S .» cicievelacs levers stale elaie lel aisle etsisielo ete eiatetote airfares ttetoty Allyn Joslyn 
IMs deitni ce’, is cis. wielscrnsa la cite eiainie’aieleteas oie otetetenerotetaie Oraycte ate’ Grace Filkins 
Baby ... Doris Underwood 
LC Oe ....Estelle Winwood 


The Director .. William J. Barwald 
FUE MESAELON x 101s cls o.slzca oie ole & ole alae Gib arete stale toeivierstarere Mints Charles Halton 
IVETE Roe aree GD Are fe ainiee sialon s ete atatatere ASARADAC OMe Angela Jacob 
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pest. Intermezzo. Entrance to the Opera Bar. Act II.—lInterior 
of Opera Bar. 
Staged by Clarke Silvernail. 


JOHN GABRIEL BORKMAN 
(15 performances) 


A play in four acts by Henrik Ibsen. Produced by the Civic 
Repertory Theatre, November 9, 1926. 


Cast of characters— 


Gunbild Bockman cece asa deta ledee dear ae ose oes Beatrice Terry 
Dlaleway conn cae oe ane ore ete oe ae ea nia Beatrice de Neergaard 
PUM APR CB CITI a ou) avo:e oa 0)snve/avelgtavarers bie wlersteare erte ete Eva Le Gallienne 
NETS ee arats vow VV PLCOM sie cvelsy ane axe cuevera/Ore es Lae ae RO Ellida Pierra 
Hrharaty BOLeimatiie <.clavsiccee sla .e-cinis < oialv ear « datersinte ns dale Hardie Albright 
JonauGabriel Borksmian res «5: cineca isclese in an at eee Egon Brecher 
Baidaewoldal coistatse ne eves ere aera wate esos slate ae ee Ruth Wilton 
Waltielm holdaliee ss . peccsrsd sisiccowioiah sina eiiine sdvceenes Sayre Crawley 


Acts I and Iil—Mrs. Borkman’s Drawing Room. Act II.—The 


See “Best Plays of 1925-26.” 


OLD BILL, M. P. 
(23 performances) 
Comedy in three acts by Bruce Bairnsfather; music by Abel 
Baer. Produced by Charles Coburn at the Biltmore Theatre, 
New York, November 10, 1926. 


Cast of characters— 


IIE EES ot SEP HOODOO CIIIC OK Risisis aloleratelsieleieceis oietalole! aie Helen Hanlon 
USES Hin ROS tS O OSB OOOO IE DOA Waa COME nclea ert, Helen Tilden 
Peri. cisteee oh yorelaarete Charles McNaughton 
BAUER catalan crayNiatore ar slaves t Three Pals 1 Charles E. Jordan 
dip BENS rere els cecene Charles Coburn 
HEA EAT Al hietetha aie eaten nv aielela elereraxe/ojeie%s/ ols sYersseinveco 9. Audrey Ridgwell 
Weorduiadiemibaia (pile sce c eerecacs olennlaacehelatn ers a atayacainte Lawrence D’Orsay 
PAN Gon stabs ke ttniei ites afeverersys/aj<rcstolelohehefsis}]=iiste¢letale elms) ake N. St. Clair Hales 
\iiGl De 25 BOOe Dr RGAE OUPIOC On p DOr ON DORORIOD oe DOmaaTe or nic Leonard Ide 
Loreal, LEG Gait roen hls Goo ROO COD RIC OD COD OTTO a RISD Cra C. T. Davis 
ike, (OER Marneeioe Gene BOMB OUT UOC UO UATE Hy Gam Daas a James Jolley 
INT OE VANE a HBO Si ale). ies olo\ais/eioun eivipiie Cleinie «| oie e)sye;< stele lie Evelyn Clayton 
PBESSIOMMLAT Eisele oleisnie uo io erage iy ainie tuaiwioiesalay Goals eapszel she Lillian Spencer 
Suzanne Constance Saunderson........ceeessavers Josephine Willis 
FRAIGIOU Se ieee Aioie # \siaisie0 © 0 0\0)> eleraloessie .sha/sieislals aldsaione Thomas P. Tracy 
Penellignsa caine pemcxtial eh evotsheuslorovetolaratersiatotototerstaceers N. St. Clair Hales 


MVE aie iste ay atarsia oie eiaveleyn's,0 s/asiereiecejsieiele PETC re GOR Herbert Ranson 
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The hero of “The Better Ole” in politics standing for parlia- 
ment and working in the coal mines. 
Bill is imprisoned in a mine following an explosion but finally 
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Mrs. Bradley:)....<..%.- eee on ws Aodbases sesiesleOUusainaulaw france 
Lifet Nes hibbaals Worn ICOROr BACCO Hininnctits Cobban snuoe ss Roy Cochrane 
MITER ATICY wal ere cla etelettletats ctatsroleralsarsia sia tereVerevs esee.-- George Fitzgerald 
STON EGIOY.C cs iciante: Nota cic Sielsrelale cholate nter sets ec el eral ata tates) alls Lawrence Sterner 
HC AES LOW L2iciereleteteraveieisleteto siecle) everelela eictatetecneenreialeitateisiels Henry Carvill 
Steve Graddon cere.cniete preateleitisier dicen sle(oeiesteretseetUerels Guido Alexander 
Tra tiles SwalSarele sin eset ric cl sicioralebolels eieraleie nistaispetehote sical oracoieh aye F. H. Day 
INE GID ENE ON aie asis crarotiame oleicis actclctersieheleletslecarslslaisteve’s Leighton Converse 
EVETEDPIN'CIL cies onet slaze a /eletevererstavare ste injein cheie erisvenelaperetaleeralarateiarete Allan Cromer 
Wire WMiontag de actsie tae sre-ctetetala ee. ¢ ctale spared srereiche’s Wallace Widdecombe 
IBAabe hick lticveicrais arerotclae Sioieiaiete a sivvese sie vele oi sve ata clevaietsrsiels Herbert Belmore 
IATHOOUMAT..< acincina tivlet delete aaeietatnevecae A ieietotetetel a feiaxe Guido Alexander 
Daversa rice cae os oc dictereilelermeree ere hi eietelaclertrencieie s\ciste sine Colin Hunter 
Ger Darvalit recent cratey svete) acta aie alere eieiecereiarsheantetaisrerstersralateretons Paul Dane 
PELELSAUNGELS: aigiaccvuietalnlnlcialemlcleiee eleeieleleleleussec) = George V. Denny, Jr. 
WACK Grey orca ove alas ale cr avetetoraiera es eohelonsistaidis em areletanie avec George Lamb 
TEN EGY Ste) VA ERGO O ROE MMS Ome Ee eT OG Ge Nancy De Silva 
Cleriosot Courtice cistewccrcesrore sce omlerselsrerecetticeretercehe Thomas P. Tracy 
RVUs Tita tea tal ale siete wtesetere: choles sie elers siotalat oisiace mera siwiehethetarete ts Roy Cochrane 


Inspector Ferguson ...Henry Carvill 
Mr. Morton, M.P. George Fitzgerald 
Wire Oi tse licdee caves wie, os e/siereiorn sine siajais/ofeteleiv(a.clatc lave) sieyeisce/aueiana George Lamb 
(A Postiniatcaare cantaouderes «sts:s los 6s AEGON) A canxBlarrcnocic Colin Hunter 


Staged by Henry Herbert. 


rescued. 


A play by Eugene O’Neill. 


THE EMPEROR JONES 
(61 performances) 


at the Mayfair Theatre, New York, November 10, 1926. 


Cast of characters— 


An Old Native Woman.........ee- SB eiata love ars sieve eishere <6 Hazel Mason 
Hatiy s Siitthers:. feiss ois cicislele co cisweies eahad eta enya nnicia Ueieiainete Moss Hart 
pee ORES; ETA PELOL. a cre wiove alae s lervievoeiietsvanie stereiere Charles S. Gilpin 
SAPS TUS OOOO SSAC Oe oro ae aaa traterdise Arthur Ames 
Soest Adherents of Lem, the Little Formless Fears 
CLES Lae ate tae. Cine alec oie ek eta bier blakarerwinlec Slew eee gmetrene rete John Blue 
The Negro Convicts..George Blue, John Ray, Harry Crow, James Lee 
THe Prison Guard siesta sa ths Mew vbw ease Ce Sei em eets John Reid 
RSME eae ne yer rate ty Tele atetetel susious) sinimrns oe ieaeiars George Frey, Harold Mays 
EBS SHGCTALO NE. ors,>. a 0\ahsinaielshaitrets Os ee tenes atatersiere Mary Pine, Mae Ford 
BRE AUCTIOMECET o.0) a vctetsyo Gait eos Cadre eck aan otce cals ciate ior moetaneeeie Hugh Rice 
The Slaves........ George Blue, John Ray, Harry Crow, James Lee 
The \CoagoowWitch Doctorasnmesd adie pada s dare ha garale aoe Kenneth Harris 
TENE (Crocodile to aisik'e elelsrn's (eletale ta taletereten teletae eipeiee ne inies 


The action takes place on a West Indian Island not yet self-de- 
termined by white marines. The form of government is, for the 
moment, an empire. 


See “Best Plays of 1920-21.” 


With Bert and Alf, Old 


Produced by Mayfair Productions 
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THE SQUALL 
(262 performances) 
Drama in three acts by Jean Bart. Produced by A. L. Jones 
and Morris Green at the 48th Street Theatre, New York, No- 
vember 11, 1926. 


Cast of characters— 


Esta Nala aecis ittatet simone mince sowie eke nunew ae One Mary Fowler 
TEAL iain sole lace aie Oise coiesioloniets ce cares Cee Ree ee ee Hugh Kidder 
LBD) ACLS SEY Sm 0, RIPE G SOMO ODE TORO CIOL Coico EOS mS Ida Mulle 
PADIUCO etoile elon steam lei ctols eielelelelaicte cl wlete sho lniai nesters! socio aes Romney Brent 
DATIEE Avosureicte atl ters ais oreranard neerotere atetieh iets ohoaenoecs eatin Dorothy Stickney 
(ER REES INEZ, Ge am cQe Aa NO OO ORD CO MRO ACO oh Bons oo Horace Braham 
Pade CMOMB Ae ress onl ors Siiveeanie aie aie Oe oe eee Charles R. Burrows 
DOR BDiero wists eialsioiscts ce stow aie oe ei sivietne mee ee ee Henry O’Neill 
Dolores Wien Gez scre.< cies a shee ance o-rialejevaisiamibretole Satara Blanche Yurka 
VOSS -MECHCOZ A sccons rs svete oo Rae pede Oe Settee eo etaas Cent ae Lee Baker 
UN AD  cpstele wcherotisice aioe bisis wins vce arpa ae 6 efae siaieioe sina Suzanne Caubet 
PIM OL va a.crrsis. so aslo emi oGiieeelsb Wer ciebic eis s calcite Ali Yousuff 


Acts I, IJ and JIJ.—The Living Room of ‘the Mendez Household 
Located in Quejano, Near Granada. 
Staged by Lionel "Atwill. 


Nubi, a wild gypsy girl, blows into the home of the Mendez’ 
on the wings of a squall, pursued by El Moro, her chief. Plead- 
ing for protection, the Mendez hide and keep Nubi when the 
gypsies move on. She rewards their kindness by seducing José, 
the father, and Juan, the son, not to mention Pedro, the hired 
man. Then El Moro comes back and takes her home. 


PRINCESS TURANDOT 
(26 performances) 
A fantasy adapted from the Russian version by Harry G. Als- 
berg and Isaac Don Levine. Intermezzo by Lewis Waller. Pro- 
duced by Carlo Gozzi at Provincetown, November 12, 1926. 


Cast of characters— 


rane} Hebets lepteta ec okerereie inlet seataselniaoeieicte Aa ce roxe J. Edward Bromberg 
PP AtAL ON Cle trie ae ictnace' «/e,eiecegiine ale hope Leas a iptevele Victor Sharoff 
METRE LIVED tare te overs cteieuicisiels cle ....-Harold McGee 
Princess Turandot........ . Barbara Bulgakov 
Sculatimet ne arsteratelcix oustaler si sieroiel a7 ..-Kirby Hawkes 
SNES HeG\ 2) Sa See Se uta .-Leni Stengel 
SALE OATANIN os tal siete “al sao ohn nip tas 9; aoe «Jasper Deeter 
SH bab? at ile RAMS eO TG CROP Oe a RRO ae pest J Sada Gordon 
WEaintihislas lebieaatsle eve «ie George Frame Brown 
relia AE Palin elets, oiclavclei)s 210 e.c'sjsicin ia oleleleieis salwiaivisyeerole Muriel Campbell 


MDT tocol etalenetite ss ierer? ava (ciaias o ctate Dicletcvala tere biel ecg lottisraars va atataters Moss Fleisig 
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Slaved Girliniciccrecinciacooieretevctedisislotel eoleteuealel Poleeialelerererens Sheba Strunsky 
The Sages... cece Edward Robbin, Boris Marshmallow, Ferd Nofer 

Acts I, Il and IIJ.—In and Around Pekin, China, in the 13th 
Century. 


Staged by Leo Bulgakov. 


The Princess Turandot is a male-hating lady who swears she 
will marry no man who cannot guess the three hardest riddles 
she can think up. Many try and suffer death as a penalty of 
failure. Then Prince Kalaf guesses the riddles, but forswears 
marriage when he discovers how the Princess feels about men. 
Finally the Princess comes down from her high throne and there 
is joy at the court. 


PYGMALION 
(143 performances) 


Comedy in five acts by Bernard Shaw. Produced by the 
Theatre Guild at the Guild Theatre, New York, November 15, 
1926. 


Cast of characters— 
Clara sited. fetes Reet lel oteidis chevettacssetate Satelit sinehet Phyllis Connard 


Mirsa SE ytishord: pills, en. cos eur sia tiatatereie are osim stele receheteters Winifred Hanley 
A By Stander <fomteissrcveis Sie viel cteiele witha eletotevctetetelatevete shar eterate Charles Cardon 
UColh aul shi SaaS ocoOnOden (BOCs Sonn OC aide Charles Courtneidge 
Eliza SD OOMEpLS scpreersseid cde oiatevesiaiciels niet elsteve ciate eateries Lynn Fontanne 
Colonel seickelinge sais piscele ei ceepaydieth sisie ie s\oleteroterereveteieicia cies J. W. Austin 
Another! (Dy staid etre wei asics cleveveleus Glove eave eravetein treterele Bernard Savage 
The Sarcastic: Bystanderacnistdclere esate cute ue esa Leigh Lovel 
An dlderty: Gentleman cis ccisisetceisicecesiree anes Thomas Meegan 
PA AELLOOL Lynmlcal Gl yratecete: stegeisieieie ae ceevaeler cole suebl aia iaveec one Kitty Wilson 
Henry igsing: ty closes cre ois a re hice etes te eh vues Reginald Mason 
PARE GD LEV OL ota av sore ise stale: c/e aie olerare @ ole ele rnasis (erevesenenels Edward Hartford 
UVES PP CALCE svoxesctevenaysieiaVolors cor eiocsiasivigvaie ein ere imonetensiehe ete Beryl Mercer 
AEF ORAAD GOL exretstestors lo: 0 eleletetelelers*erecctore © eletei tote areteie Henry Travers 
MURS AGEL 19 11S; ore crore olals eden aie ausie ious loce-steew ite okmuntoiss Oipeatereines Helen Westley 
"THE. Maids c's srs vie cisiv © opsietn ere a cle aise aie se lelate ee ataaient Dorothy Fletcher 


Act I.—Covent Garden at 11.15 P.M. Acts II and IV.—Higgins’ 
Laboratory in Wimpole Street. Act III and V.—Drawing Room. 
Staged by Dudley Digges. 


Professor Higgins, specializing in phonetics, wagers his friend, 
Colonel Pickering, that by teaching Liza, a flower girl, the speech 
and manners of a lady he can introduce her at a royal garden 
party as a duchess and have her so accepted by society. The 
experiment is a success, but what to do with the remade Eliza 
after that is a problem. There is a hint that she stays on and 
looks after the Professor, who has grown more or less dependent 
upon her. 
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GERTIE 
(248 performances) 
Comedy-drama in three acts by Tadema Bussiére. Produced 
by Gustav Blum at the Bayes Theatre, New York, November 15, 
1926. 


Cast of characters— 


MEE p Ay 1910) isc sew ie site ler ose chen eels WEN sa avaKhe nr oie olSre OGIee TTS Carrie Lowe 
PAINT Caras crore tere parr e oie cial oral aceuateterslere te cis erelsite Rinse ee Elisha Cook, Jr. 
PON SS oes ceraus ehelc whois sialoye rn sae s- Chet Uae ahs bcateieiarsicle ane ame Allen Nagle 
NAY ceretairetere ccoleiaeta a tatoraty eunete Craneictare el orniete wveldialeit Marienne Francks 
OC orimarrcsrdate ote ths. a.se te Me iksraiacs aniatat preveynane Saree, tue aero aes Jimmie Scott 
SEOMO tisiois ciel e er vislawlarclerete omierctove ot wlalecs atsletalae ees ele ohare Pat O’Brien 
MGEREIE Ys esa everee nite males er ware aie iene oaelcle hcicint eo ees Constance McKay 
mvivesters C trittne bari spt 5 acvavcibetels)o evstaletsle/clevetr less eroren Edward Reese 
hg her ils stein elet b ie) ole \ejtin tise e's. e0 ca) otis) o-olk oseintave Niarorelas Waldo Edwards 

WA POU Cent a Mia eters aieiele eters ale Gosia siete eo arate Gediotsiale nica esta Edward Goff 


Acts i; it and —T1T, na Ps Gertie’s Room, Mrs. "Fiynn’s Rooming 
House on West 66th Street, New York. 
Directed by Gustav Blum. 

Gertie, an attractive working girl, can sell herself to an aristo- 
crat, Sylvester Cunningham, but the night he comes to her drunk 
and she knows his intentions are altogether dishonorable, she 
throws him out and decides to stick to Steve, the honest garage 
man, who has loyally loved her through it all. 


A PROUD WOMAN 
(7 performances) 


A comedy in three acts by Arthur Richman. Produced by 
Edgar Selwyn at the Maxine Elliott Theatre, New York, No- 
vember 15, 1926. 


Cast of characters— 


Mirae lerittteste ae ates ope eaiere cle a istere/sie sedyarecre Margaret Wycherley 
FATIGUES AECHOV AIA 1. cele cle cis ole athe Tolatalolayp: e¥sis ave 911sl ecol/ole lo iet silos eiphe Percy Ames 
Re birt ale re acta eae todosela)s a eles a toleysalialdiejalaiaelasare 4ja"s\eun = 'e/aiare Madeleine King 
Genator- NOLEUM esc ciscd sie siete ero sialelelerarele srdlie'ale erslaie esis Brandon Evans 
Vir De AV Oity ot rots aaa. slic, pis \svalova siaaielsisielele aleie oie eleie sis Florence Eldridge 
Edgar Merritt. . 0.0. .0.seovcseccccccssccssoscoeses».Jonn Marston 
Slave CALES scataie my a5 0p, a 21 00) oxalic) dioisre ate el eieye ane sie ie e/a eos Elizabeth Risdon 
WV BHD TTtak Oates ieerayais ei fivnaiclsverseateiP ic) avelere sisi <-sis\ehare RAR 6 Herbert Yost 
SUCItIINOLEOL wo ois eisis's o1e tie sia ce ele Ble lole sss. eslels/s\sie.eiale e's Anne Morrison 


Actsel 21 and III.—At the Merritts’, New York City. 
Staged by John Hayden. 
Marion Taylor, come to New York from the West to earn her 
living, meets and loves Edgar Merritt, an upstanding young law- 
yer of family. They are quickly engaged and about to be mar- 
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ried, when Marion’s sister, Julia Cates, a proud and selfish 
woman, comes on for the ceremony, instills the suspicion in 
Marion’s mind that she is being made cheap by the Merritts 
because she is, to them, just a working girl and finally induces 
Marion to break off the match. Marion realizes her mistake in 
the end, but is so disgusted with herself for having listened to 
her sister that she goes away to think things over, leaving her 
erstwhile fiancé waiting hopefully. 


LILY SUE 
(47 performances) 


Melodrama in three acts by Willard Mack. Produced by 
David Belasco at the Lyceum Theatre, New York, November 16, 
1926. 


Cast of characters— 


Harve Pedley...... CCA IT Na Haraidicls casi el eust ciate Huron L. Blyden 
Pitronidn sense. ate eeeeeeeee Florence Gerald 
Ma ya erat dale oar ese sce ciekaterere eis oidiansle caus lel ae wis ietet ee tereie hori. Beth Merrill 

AGERE ARS BAO SAIC a eo OO icine ae. oe an Leslie M. Hunt 
ree CNGASINSs'ohote (s sielinie.« he delve edie wale dete e1dvcnaectene Curtis Cooksey 

ouis Lingard 

aves eed Bickers: acre haleta tietel odie elaiwiers) etree atone \e fare teks Joseph Sweeney 
Gy Teil sca ponucdoan op OscoUOcOnCoCL EOS fanodGcuc Willard Mack 
SStOME RW aAlic yD ULMIIE Streets eleiciviciste sere ele eve sieieaitioie atetertien: James Grady 
Charlene HhOrse wie ssis ccs aia rehelorelsiatttsicrslelcvoncinrereieicterens William Courtleigh 
Mita “INC ASON soss.G ies ceots Siclaies Sialetele er etercncatere Beatrice Banyard Mack 
Wnclerfokany, tines. 'a\cievs sicleis10 plelcreieierelerelsreleretercierets erate Robert Wayne 
USER per cp Oo. ICID COBEN RISE TSAO Ae SOE RE Oe TASS IID Arnold Davidson 
UGUKGR Ee Mec hicls <isie'c oisiele tiete sietonetalslcnte ise nase teleosts John Wheeler 
aK Grrsvc a steisve time atesale stecc ic aistacsisleleters entiaatnccrer) stele reietarte Earl Craddock 
UIACK arcs etarotel clave ovals alexslaictaw.ctele laisse cetera mielestee cuereta cinieteieta Edmond Norris 
WTC Koga a cleioveiela sheraiove oretate sce etch aie S alalaiele lele ols eiavete setare ame ecate Jose Yovin 
PAGER es foislaca Bakes elayelsickesdtee’s simacove tals ere a phe m re atorcinoiitte John Clemence 
ICUS rire ee siete siete Coren Crete sis Oe ereine fete aernis eats Franklin Klein 
RTT cee chars tate ie eee av eintc epitope avai ioieteranateltacealeuneetar bun ets Sateen F. Raymond 
IP IRN ie cole stated soe spel ie Selle ia tales eels eis! ava os tole ele valninte ew cetricteinietehs Edward Kelly 


Act I.—The Pedley Ranch Near Sweet Grass, Montana. Act II.— 
The Ranch Dooryard. Act IJ1.—Interior of the Ranch House. The 
Jail Near Sweet Grass. 

Staged by David Belasco. 

Lily Sue Pedley is the eighteen-year-old daughter of a family 
of nomadic homesteaders in the West. Much admired by many 
men she is most desired by Joe Holly, the sheriff, Duke Adams, 
a handsome cowhand, and Louis Lingard, a no-good rancher. 
Lingard, caught peeping at Lily as she disrobes in a tent with 
a light in it, is shot and killed. Duke is suspected and arrested 
by the sheriff. The Lingard gang, bent on lynching Duke, sur- 
round the jail and are about to hang Duke when Lily Sue rides 
furiously to his rescue. It was her brother Asa who did the 
killing for defensible reasons of his own. 
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TWINKLE, TWINKLE 
(167 performances) 
Musical comedy in two acts. Books and lyrics by Harlan 
Thompson; music by Harry Archer; additional scenes and num- 


bers by Kalmar and Ruby. Produced by Louis F. Werba at the 
Liberty Theatre, New York, November 16, 1926. 


Cast of characters— 


PACK Vir yING HAIN ats: she tisitie a's icicinte eieiarere\e scree eicisilcivir es crits Joseph Lertora 
HilorehH ce DevereattKts sami. ao sa/tlancts odciente cave Perqueta Courtney 
LUGEER IS A SOs a Aton ed SO DOC NOGA Oat TO creme Elise Bonwit 
DOL GEES iene. vera OOe be ad ose Oe Reioe Sere ker ate Dorothy Martin 
SOZCULELG nte-a va ncia ache ee le mio REN ioe eich o seattd ole Meo iee ee Anita Firman 
URE aye Pcl et aso) asin oto) olslovelciistars qsieiete «0a seas pois eee aa eet Diana Day 
Glomate, «lable Sree k «dete ocak nea liemtee Pereee aiaihs eesti te cata Ann Kelly 
Satria Gi SOL sn wercspahene cis beset vas shators cunket ais otaioarata William J. McCarthy 
BAG (ods A AR pet ear oR ee i ert I AL Per ies Therese Kelly 
ALC Cia Sake Sere iate ts apps ola loternot stale «atarsishs.«,afele a sicpeveh taste eth cls Ona Munson 
{SET eet EASA arity GDS R oa Ondo Goan Om En aiGoe Patty Hastings 
WRIGH AE HECTOR «ag Mat=nsPiereh. clots «. sie bicts-aeeehae aie\ehieiclaueraerehe Alan Edwards 
AVES Ra GOROAD eno Cem Ota on Menten Miao mamas John Sheehan 
Welescanh, Operator coro cts oleteis gists sein siseietare 'olae-p es saga eters John Gray 
err a CE CACY) sR ODILSOT shaieis are aie 6:9 es apsle eieete SCAT a tee Joe E. Brown 
BESSIS MOTTE a, ockeistolobecete isletaareis atone ciatshe atari jokahe en RRS Flo Lewis 
HATE MODIS aire creas tole sores Netlog overaseterarelece oleate isle aeetetote Frances Upton 


Act I.—Private Car of Alice James. A Railroad Crossing. Rail- 
road Eating House, Pleasantville, Kansas. Outside Mrs. Green’s 
Boarding House. Act II.—Garden of Mrs. Green’s Boarding House. 

Staged by Frank Craven, Julian Alfred and Harry Puck. 

Alice James, a famous movie star, fed up with the Hollywood 
crew, drops off the train at a small town in Kansas and becomes 
a waitress in the station eating house. Pursued by rival film 
directors and also by a hick detective, P. G. Robinson, Alice is 
finally exposed, but not before she has met, loved and promised 


to marry Richard Grey. 


THE WITCH 
(28 performances) 
Drama in four acts by John Mansfield (from the Norwegian 
by H. Wiers-Jensen). Produced by Carl Reed at the Greenwich 
Village Theatre, New York, November 18, 1926. 


Cast of characters— 


VEST Le MSE YieGet ere cicvals tale’ sivie cis" esscisaaie esse oisieie . Adelaide Fitz Allan 
SODL Ste dele odors etan eis olets o1cieie oe winiate eremule elds: Apreitie vs Genevieve Dolaro 
ANNE (PeEdersd otter <a ctor oseiens acid sensi sie'e eve oicininse leis aie a.s Alice Brady 
NOLO tte Riera ataiarste cut a.crel sie siexsiele ereleisleaypiasrelcisieislersiale Louise Lorimer 
rari dirs aca aioe ober eisista  lalle oie elgicrels pia, Gieyeisie® pioie/efelsieleisjsce-s.5i Wallace House 
IEP OVI OL S-NVLaRt Ge yao slevettiole rs ae lcie dele etaveiesdis7a) 88) 67h ole aver Maria Ouspenskaya 


Wear bitiirsiele civic) e/sisistcials!efsis’s v's s!eleiete elein Eeeslesiod sacsewieee Hugh Huntley 
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ADSolonie as ae ate sc ebete ais tele ante eielorereerertas Sih athelee ia’ David Landau 
Leader of Town Guardsi....svcwscssvcccss eves George Blackwood 
NOSE aerte. dre ojelaye ove eSiele ie olale elute ocevoun ohafe\arg nfeisincerepeiaicrseletorerets Arthur Gray 
Let rile c.cccve o clete-clccsie chee lee loieee lel overevele eta tavaPatencea pl eteliei sie V. P. Newmark 
Wester elas crcte cies acorera eistecoleha)oiwinia oasis iare\oletel atte stews James C. Malaidy 
Master  LiAULENtilisisiie sem corse ecb ievsus wists eieternte}erefeteleiurs Erskine Sanford 
Master Johannes........ Wel slave eve: ove vereal tate spitetctereleiare’s Harold DeBecker 


Jens Schelotrup acs naieveiasicies cisisecicins seus we sleieciesie MtCUny me UCkiC’ 
Act I.—Dooryard of Absolon’s House. Acts II and I1I.—A Room 
in Absolon’s House. Act IV.—The Choir of Bergen Cathedral in 
the Year 1574. 
Directed by Hubert Osborne. 


Anne Pedersdotter, daughter of a woman suspected of witch- 
craft in sixteenth-century Norway, is married at an early age to 
Absolon, the palace chaplain who is many years her senior. 
Martin, Absolon’s son, by a former marriage, on a visit home is 
greatly desired by Anne, who, hearing the story of her mother’s 
power over men, tries it successfully on the boy. It works so 
well she next wishes her husband dead, and he succumbs to a 
stroke. Anne is arrested by the church authorities, held for 
witchcraft and goes mad when put to the test of touching the 
corpse of Absolon. 


MOZART 
(32 performances) 
Comedy in three acts by Sacha Guitry; music by Reynaldo 


Hahn; English version by Ashley Dukes; prologue by Brian 


Hooker. Produced by E. Ray Goetz at the Music Box Theatre, 
New York, November 22, 1926. 


Cast of characters— 


Madame (dc E pinavir rics els sleetetsiaieisreies ereisiene ssevcsecee sduticile Watson 
Mille; Marie-Anne de Saint-Pong. ccc ctisiies ceeliriere Frieda Inescort 
GLIA rete caste slate rainieie el areleleie vel siete aie! etots nlciers, Uae arte Harold Heaton 
WLGUISE). (oes. = fore a stores tie lek eielesesoess avs ays] pete ea po stele Neteriele oe Jeanne Greene 
Marquisiides Chambreuileiececie cine aesietetetreimaeeats Stewart Baird 


Haron Von GriMiines a. misao cane mers oiaemecei einen Frank Cellier 


Ran Goimardecmn ees Martha Lorber 
(MOZarbiatetes «cavern pions serietrale less « ASS ..-Irene Bordoni 
Mon. WV estrisy.itikcitsten eisaate is wien s risiraia bitsy cera aie J. Blake Scott 


The Action Passes in the Home of Madame d’Epinay in Paris i 
the Year 1778. ad Sra 


Staged by William H. Gilmore and Norman Loring. 


Mozart, in his early twenties, is in Paris visiting the Baron 
von Grimm, his friend and patron. In search of love and in- 
spiration the youthful composer attracts the attentions of many 
ladies, and is so interested in love that his muse practically de- 
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serts him. Finally Von Grimm, disappointed and a little jealous, 
sends him home. 


UP THE LINE 
(24 performances) 


Drama in three acts by Henry Fisk Carlton. Produced by 
Richard Herndon at the Morosco Theatre, New York, Novem- 
ber 22, 1926. 


Cast of characters— 


IVE ea yates tate ates fo <ereve ote Tal al 0 'sife yonvhats\ cveys/efersve.'e prereitels areie"oint revere e Lydia Willmore 
OLS tere atehe oteTcha te atetnic atte eee ala ss ar aee oleae eiale Saker ernie Florence Johns 
POET rere ciuyarod « Mis hus stoiapgUaw lala 's! stalemate elaetonia slate Dorothy Estabrook 
SO tier gta hase ovctpnatie i ea fetatia alee Wiiar's tose ve teneorsrecdiele a Sie aie Louis Calhern 

Detect aeatehcta ole tam eelets olenalstaiclate ala chu taral el oreleta e\ajotele atts Barry Macollum 
CS eres 10) eee arora ie coieiore szcle cists n epetes a alee bre sce irniers ante iit Carleton Macy 
Happy oes cc vce ccc cece csc rsresesesaseseseseeees Daniel Kelly 
Micaread eeatioarar nc taccys raise isiasa vate nccreicls oie ein aie teeta Pisia sie ae ee Pat S. Barrett 
PCN Scecee tote vatier eis ey siniscainris ieee sve sisiaestemsioc tenis aieey in cin aieia ne J. Malcom Dunn 
PUG Eidaiest ov ccska re) 21 Wiatiet el oi ea aVrartla 'e ateieliahe loleraiie & ooveisroters sleiersbemineele Lynne Berry 
A TESS TACO MInIRGnC ON eee TOF GRATE foe! See Harlan Briggs 
URES a vet tars peletatereictctels oie one inte eaten overatel sini et a acetare a arate ake Elizabeth Wragge 


Acts I, II and III.—In the Mess Shack of a Ranch House in 
North Dakota. 
Staged by Allan Dinehart. 

Effie, hired girl on one of the Jarnigan ranches in North 
Dakota, longs passionately for the romance of life and travel in 
the great outside world. Slug, one of the peregrinating wobblies, 
hired for the harvest, fills her mind with stories of his adventures. 
Effie falls in love with Slug, and when she cannot leave her invalid 
mother to follow him he stays with her. They are married. 
Slug grows restless and would move on. Effie knows that she is 
to have a child, and when Slug wants to move on lets him go. 
Eight years later, nothing having been heard of Slug, she mar- 
ries Nels, an honest Swede. Then Slug comes back and would 
stay with Effie and their child. But she sends him away again. 


THIS WAS A MAN 
(31 performances) 


Comedy in three acts by Noel Coward. Produced by Basil 
Dean, Inc., at the Klaw Theatre, New York, November 23, 1926. 


Cast of characters— 


Carol nC burte niscichis/els.cleisrorsie seis aleie eolaie’ cieieressioreiele Francine Larrimore 
Pratt ye Cliallometics ins ss oss cisisleicicles acing etsicise sc 66 's'a1s eis Terence Neill 
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Bdward Curia sciatica se \si< eleisic sipigiepieisie s oviee sieier laa emcattnews 
Tady Mareot Butlers. +s cc cte oicleves le velciaiels REOS ano Violet Campbell 
RS OELY. eiticlocalovs ie ore ols eisialsvelccersvalarcideie ele ereinceloiaireleelnciereie’s Leonard Loan 
Tord SROmLOr e's ere sie « so 07s oi elele/sietneVele sie clvivrenecelers olele Mackenzie Ward 
DOCUSTUMLEL VY Dicajsten soiree sieve © mee a navereloterelelelersaielelatereisereane Auriol Lee 
Major Evelyn Bathurst........cccescsccccsoseccesccss Nigel Bruce 
Bilaclkew ells ce cats Gals Siece wisi es areiers. erehelsheiate emabeete ats els inarasc Horace Pollock 


Acts I and IIJ.—Edward Churt’s Studio in Knightsbridge, Lon- 
don. Act Il.—Evelyn Bathurst’s Flat in Half-Moon Street, London. 
Staged by Basil Dean. 


Edward Churt, knowing that his wife Carol is quite frequently 
and rather boldly unfaithful to him, follows the easier course of 
shutting his eyes to the situation rather than create a scandal 
and suffer the humiliations of court action. His good friend, 
Major Bathurst, thinking to expose Carol and serve his friend, 
invites her to his rooms, where she entraps him,.and he also stays 
the night. The Major honorably confesses his sins next morning, 
which stirs Churt to a promise of action against Carol. 


LA LOCANDIERA 


(The Mistress of the Inn) 
(31 performances) 
Comedy in three acts. Translated and adapted from the Ital- 
ian of Carlo Goldoni by Helen Lohmann. Produced by the 


Civic Repertory Theatre at the Civic Repertory Theatre, New 
York, December 6, 1926. 


Cast of characters— 


The Marquisiof Forlipopoli. «0%... 00000 ve dia tate isi eh tc. Sayre Crawley 
atic, Count of msl DaNOr ua evens sc cnite a ee enters smaisteterets Paul Leyssac 
WADLIZ1 Os eie7ela sale oes) eh lial ..Alan Birmingham 
G@ ne) Cavalier mote ipatratta ceve om «+e sipitoisckehie aisicraieiers Egon Brecher 
Mirandolina........ We cneteers ..-Eva Le Gallienne 
ervattuto tne pC avalleoers winiieien sists seis motets Barlowe Borland 
Ortensiawi sissies ale gia ba: e{eye 6) arm wislals lela tenet eteteronegers Beatrice Terry 
PY JAMCINa nh inteteteereinre cis ei ole isha telete elnielare meieraieieisie eite Beatrice de Neergaard 


Acts I, II and IIf—In ‘an ‘Ton, 18th-century Italy. 
Staged by Eva Le Gallienne. 


Mirandolina, the attractive mistress of an inn, is sought by 
many of her lodgers, but has little use for men until the Cavalier 
of Ripafratta defies her. He has no more use for women than 
she has for men. Mirandolina successfully brings him to his 
knees with a proposal and then marries Fabrizio, her younger 
and more attractive helper. 
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THE CONSTANT WIFE 
(233 performances) 
Comedy in three acts by W. Somerset Maugham. Produced 
by the Charles Frohman Company at the Elliott Theatre, New 
York, November 29, 1926. 


Cast of characters— 


IME psa OBL Cit ve a ratare.1o7ers jaro lose love [elev olte sores lois ele! Tha-oisl ele. Mabel Terry-Lewis 
Bent lowe nec. tcke nian a0 bye pints eialetecnisteie siaices(eterte Thomas A. Braidon 
WEarha CUlven vac. sid cte rec Cees ae cies oon ee ae ee Cora Witherspoon 
Barhara aw cetiaasaen «acetesiiericcle septs sete atiesies Jeanette Sherwin 
Constan CagNerGdletom aids sscrereis "212 eites aiewe ove oee ose eteiors Ethel Barrymore 
MarieTouise Durban soso bic.0% Sele nieve endear Veree Teasdale 
JonnaMaddleton, JERS GC. Sateeietecds as saleid oun sinlels aie s C. Aubrey Smith 
Berard SRErsalis, «nice si istets ercveleale che miererstoterrie otesaere vices Ts Frank Conroy 
AMontinaer MD) tat Aisa ast invescisiae lone ee Sis o70/slole! srejajeleriecees Walter Kingsford 


The Action of the Play Takes Place in John’s House in Harley 
Street, London. 
Staged by Gilbert Miller. 


See page 118. 


NED McCOBB’S DAUGHTER 
(132 performances) 
A play in three acts by Sidney Howard. Produced by the 
Theatre Guild at the John Golden Theatre, New York, Novem- 
ber 29, 1926. 


Cast of characters— 


Carmen Callahan cen sss a cise icve sieisls tata eawiate a aja sips e104), o. Clare Eames 
UIE SEM POACEAE SACI J «3.6.6 \0\sleip'oip ov oie IF a ein lninis 6 Gini = eo Maurice McRae 
INegbm Crtlel CORE. roxy chess pe yous las ieie inteiplesicyrsanade oisvolsielelselawieverebsyeles Philip Loeb 
Second ee decal el 3 tlie sieiereaulershabeaesenoseveteuessialeceseleysvsie ce, Morris Carnovsky 
ietiaracier st ghtatorte Sette: wire einen asinine ruse ioslein io ee\ecelele i016 Margalo Gillmore 
WanenCnVannun see Gis piace viele sisistiseivisiae sis. ais mies satin Alfred Lunt 
G@aptaia Ned MCCObD . 2.\021, oc pis sec n.ae.om bicre pnonnie'r ele Albert Perry 
GeOr eee alla Dates cic sisieleis suisse araeialsiales aigter er violets ste Earle Larimore 
Lawn e Ertenns 9. GABE BDU GOTO GN ODOOEGO DODO R SOS Edward G. Robinson 
PRGteNTCO OD Dis rene cists alk cle niotelyleieroietntaip\eiaverel oie, ole acelt) ajo airs lage Philip Leigh 


Act I.—Inside “Carrie’s Spa’? at the Merrybay Terminus of the 
Kennebec Ferry. Acts II and III.—The Parlor of the Old McCobb 
Homestead. 

Staged by Philip Moeller. 

Carrie Callahan, running a spa in Merrybay, Maine, is mar- 
ried to George Callahan, a worthless Irishman from Boston. 
George’s brother, Babe, who has taken to bootlegging, stops at 
the spa, and when George is arrested for stealing $2,000 from 


the ferry company, offers to pay the money and keep him out of 
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jail if Carrie will let him use her barn as a storage place for his 
liquor. Carrie, forced by circumstances to accept the offer, ends 
by tricking Babe out of his money. 


MAITRESSE DE ROI 
(48 performances) 


An historical play in four acts and one tableau by M. M. 
Adolphe Aderer and Armand Ephraim; music by M. Arthur 


Honegger. 


Produced by the Messrs. Shubert at the Cosmopolitan 


Theatre, New York, November 30, 1926. 


Cast of characters— 


Comtesse OnE SET ye ciclo ciasiclercis staitieiesjessiovecaercstorerans Mme. Cécile Sorel 
Comtesse De Montauran...........cee00. Mile. Marie-Louise Berger 
LAIMOS Craionai ie Veke sustains tiaiorelsiove sens eueesveses aatovsrensreieere Mile. Inger de Friis 
MOUSE ere tiene eieyeinys abene « Sierpaveis areca carole suslake Mile. Paulette Noizeux 


Marie Deliant...... 
La Femme de la Halle. 


5 Ae BANS ENO Mme. Farnel 


ler Mannequin......... ...Mme, Olga Livinoff 
Mime: Bertini ce ctoicts Mare lero apesitovsine ate sfetes elsrteiere Mme. Jeanne Despa 


2eme. Mannequin. 


..Mme. Jeanne Frison 


Seime) Man mecuitivs 1c. . feria oieuswle sieve lars skated ele sb iacteaie Mme. Frappier 
Une Suivante......... . Mme. Marthe Réal 


Une Femme du Peuple. 
So eMe ouis: XN a. ateco es 


..Mme. Helen Vox 
...M. Louis Ravet 
.M. Rolla Norman 


De Wambry< sae. 

Marquis ee Lubersac. M. Charles Gerval 
TEP MR ATER ris iereccte's . M. Guy Faviéres 
L’Abbe Delille M. Mare Darnault 
Maitre BADR: tiovere tenner M. Selmar 
Drouias.. Jacques Dapoigny 


IR GOEETEE nin cola ais Gicls'ssmreleisiecalore ial siete oistnrselers (sig teieve Siciane ener Tare M. Harout 
TENTS CSOD OTOD OOO OOO OGRE DOS OO ORDA GH OCC RAea a ae M. Moros 
Deliant.. .M. Pierre Sentés 
Rogers cicleian .M. Eddy Fastré 
Le Nonce....... .M. Jean Martini 
Denizot ove.o cele ...M. Pierre Vérat 
Samsomirt,,-risrs) cntslsigne sick wane,e 6 .M. André Marcel 
VAD SeCOtetiges niece anise esteres sues bins CEN eee Mme Ie M. André Gilbert 
Res Maire rent acaam eeeie aca k es We etnies ce seeeeeee M, Paul George 


Staged by M. Komisarjevski. 


The drama of du Barry, picking the famous mistress up when 
she was spending a part of Louis XV’s money to lessen the 
wants of her favorite poets and painters, carrying her through 
a rescue of and flirtation with the handsome guardsman, De- 
Laubry and ending with her incarceration and death upon the 
guillotine in the Revolution. The Sorel repertoire also included 
“Le Misanthrope,” “L’Aventuriére,” “La Dame Aux Camelias,” 
and “Le Demi Monde.” 
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BEYOND THE HORIZON 
(79 performances) 


Drama in three acts by Eugene O’Neill. Revived by The 
Actors Theatre at the Mansfield Theatre, New York, Novem- 
ber 30, 1926. 


Cast of characters— 


TAMESEMAY Gite re evento hie nus em eK te gO Oa eR Malcolm Williams 
ARAL e MIA O1, 1s ieloie as Sipvavar sects ee MOE oan ee Judith Lowry 
Captain DickaScotisse rey. weir «oer bee ee ae Albert Tavernier 
Andrew LMIAVO sir 2 s/cleGisinrste eins nlele Tinley nnfades Seaaes Thomas Chalmers 
ROMELE VED VO reverse aiten eo stots ee oon aleielare apace Saat whe ad Robert Keith 
ROT AERA Ginter ptters uth e , ania ete evsin See wacker see Aline MacMahon 
Mir sceAtiisie. ocak Se mcs me ane sc ote oe mae Eleanor Wesselhoeft 
UAW, aye! oe) 50 else) Payanats par oie aorta wit oreTlenatel 6 ocala cies bio uber ee Elaine Koch 
Po Ciavetareserecareve cakes etna fee ieta shale re ie iste etersi om G.sloce ee eieals ote Victor Kilian 


Doctor= HAW Cet cover oc o arcvewiejece leave Nowealatielasatesesia-eieis Joseph McInerney 
Acts I, II and II1J.—The Mayo Farm Overlooking the Sea. 


See “Best Plays of 1919-20.” 


THE DESERT SONG 
(228 performances) 


Operetta in two acts; music by Sigmund Romberg; book by 
Otto Harbach, Oscar Hammerstein, 2nd, and Frank Mandel. 
Produced by Messrs. Laurence Schwab and Frank Mandel at 
the Casino Theatre, New York, November 30, 1926. 


Cast of characters— 


SARC e ate he siale eicla.ss a Rise silPR Te aearn Te Cot iae sah William O’Neal 
Mindar.... ..O. J. Vanasse 
HaSsit cereale eas .Earle Mitchell 
Benjamin Kidd....... ..Eddie Buzzell 
Canta eal, EOntaine sas sire <sisictele wzenhels aie els 4/07 ciel efore eis" Glen Dale 
BAA L ie t brets aid eivele ater ..Pearl Regay 
Sergeant La Vergne. .. Albert Baron 
Sergeant DuBassac.. .. Charles Davis 
Margot Bonvalet... .. Vivienne Segal 


General Birabeau.. ... Edmund Elton 
Pierre Birabeau... Robert Halliday 
.. Nellie Breen 


UpHelp avs sccldiets oles eceterervie ...Elmira Lane 
PAE Ree Alta cau stin a scfarn dea OU crerstaie an eta ah ols 3) ol ola. e atolstb “esa aie ie Graite Lyle Evans 
Glemetitiia yc: sae esis 24 .-»Margaret Irving 
INKS a Ron cinSd (ASm ot GUO RP CI OOO Ee on . Rachel May Clark 
LYON ceteris GHC ERE SO) ORO CIO ROS IS RATE MOET RS pe TO Chas. Morgan 


Acts I and II.—In the Riff Mountains and General Birabeau’s 


Home, Northern Africa. 
Staged by Arthur Hurley and Robert Connelly. 


Pierre Birabeau, having espoused the cause of the Riffs to pro- 
tect them from the cruelties of his own commanding officer, finds 
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himself opposed in the campaign by his own father. Disguised 
as the Red Shadow he leads the Riffians in many successful cam- 
paigns, escaping detection by pretending to be half-witted at 
home. Assisting in the abduction of the girl he loves, Margot 
Bonvalet, he makes passionate love to her in the desert as his 
rebel self and wins her hand when exposure follows. 


SAY IT WITH FLOWERS 
(2 performances) 


A farce comedy in three acts by Luigi Pirandello, translated 
by Alice Rohe. Produced by Brock Pemberton at the Garrick 
Theatre, December 3, 1926. 


Cast of characters— 


RROSATIO eres ofa revere cinvavarets vleie.c sett leva where helele cratediavetana lsalake Mary Tupper 
SOLO MES TLE I Oletne niet coscaternlete ane sbaiieecoieve arermiiscsconsuers eyeneliete Maxwell Sholes 
eter GLI Ole crore ane ekane te cuss rele tele re shat cushave wi oteratomelonepereeenets Osgood Perkins 
VLG ME CLONAL. .icvers vs loterevajetciercisre tua teioie eietete siete aisles /onatelaietons Carlotta Irwin 
NON0... cece cere eee ence ccc e cree ee eencessenees Willard Tobias 
Gigli oeleteis «wis ic's Rid rane is es> als ie Qinle ef aisiele’siniedete vais \ereeioiele rele Paul Jones 
1 OA PAS An Hein tro ote ha POO ORO COR cia Teddy Jones 
IDF UN preNcy (CWO Gd coe dco Noo SMO SIO IaAOC Charles D. Brown 
CGEAZTA SH ic'calstcielale ine Sins oi ere <is¥e/el ota eleveressinie wielenstenetetel eleventh Ethel Martin 
POSER ay a2 cons. RIE LEO RT CGIAR OD AICI ESTA Co AOU John Saunders 
Gaptainesh stellar <b racautcsyeckeisiviaisrelslertavasieteia ssseksialelereynie Hugh Buckler 


Act I.—Prof. Paolino’s Study. Acts II and III.—The Home of 
the Petellas. In an Italian Seaside City. 
Staged by Brock Pemberton. 

Professor Paolino, carrying on an affair with Mrs. Petella dur- 
ing her sailor husband’s absence, is keen to be relieved of threat- 
ened responsibilities by effecting a reconciliation between the 
Petellas, who have long been estranged. While Captain Petella 
is home briefly, the professor manages a dinner for him that is 
highly seasoned and very wet. If reconciliation follows Mrs. 
Petella is to put a potted plant on the balcony. Next day the 
balcony is a mass of flowers and the Petella home a wreck. 


THE PIRATES OF PENZANCE 
(128 performances) 


A comic opera in two acts. Produced by the Gilbert and Sul- 
livan Opera Company at the Plymouth Theatre, New York, De- 
cember 6, 1926. 


Cast of characters— 


PF RACHAI Got isre:0 eaters wipieleralate’ cise sla ptsterk gra aetatra etre Mintel teats John Barcla 
S120) (3 KORO GSI ACM NIE TOR RCIAGN At Aun Ia shar J. Humbird Duffey 
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Predericiiecs cic ona asics ee asa muatajers miaieierais seeeseee. William Williams 
Major-General Stanley..... .. Ernest Lawford 
Pls OL GES iye ae a tec elec avaicie = are ala siacivters ore ceieine sisi siete Bert Prival 
Mdwardonitiec.-<a< tee -William C. Gordon 
PAF DGOGCEOR SOE BU CIMALY. 216 vis ioeie sca.c ereval cleleloiete te cis aracais ae lelere oie Bert Prival 
MEAD EI, felc arora cic eatersiniccs ... Ruth Thomas 
Katess-ces .. Sybil Sterling 
Edith. . ... Eleanor Edson 


Isabel . . Adele Sanderson 
IMiaridisicw sich cea aee F -.--Paula Langlen 
EMI E Hs cisco erase ois aialeisiols seterslsietereistetsenie te seers sits efouem Vera Ross 


Act I.—A _ Rocky Seashore on the Coast of Cornwall, England. 
Act II.—A Ruined Chapel on General Stanley’s Estate. 
Staged by Winthrop Ames. 


The second of the Winthrop Ames revivals of the Gilbert- 
Sullivan repertoire, following his successful reintroduction of 
“Jolanthe” the previous season. 


SLAVES ALL 
(8 performances) 


A play in three acts by Edward Percy. Produced by William 
A. Brady at the Bijou Theatre, December 6, 1926. 


Cast of characters— 


SHBG ABS ARO ADD OAD CO OOnOIS piaistgheters < isestalocalete Stanley Drewitt 
(Sereda Sottetg lian Am oOD SO DO OOMGDSDOo Dope mrSCdS Reginald Sheffield 
TGR CT gah iscid BACT OE O GOO coc 0.0 86 OH © Marguerite Mosier 
TARA OLGAT sic) ace vistal siclefolors sralsinisioreca\ sie s/atn aisiosss inla’s aPalausals Vera Allen 
fight IS OLEAN, Jers crete al clay. ccs aisin ssshovalovaracsiaseseinie aistas = alelere Marian Abbott 
Charlotte Holdsworth... sl ce. ste cose sacle Nancie Halliwell Hobbes 
ID ee elie TOG rasta tie oes sane relate as Seine T. Wigney Percyval 
Rev. Matthew Holdsworth... ..cc.suserceescnnes Halliwell Hobbes 
{olen 2 verbs obonon batons aco hodon aor chs sadadeoS Lionel Atwill 
Captain Sheamus Blagdon. .....5...ccsssssccvecseee Herbert Ashton 


Acts I, II and IIJ.—Dining-room of the Rigordans’ Home at Tun- 
bridge Wells. 


Staged by Lumsden Hare. 

John Rigordan, a writer who suffers periodical cravings for 
alcoholic stimulation, is cut off by his older sister, Julia, from 
participation in his father’s estate. He has some thought of put- 
ting poison in his sister’s soup and marrying the housemaid. But 
sister takes an overdose of laudanum and saves him the trouble. 
He discovers after Julia’s death that the housemaid is his own 


niece. 
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THIS WOMAN BUSINESS 
(47 performances) 


A comedy in three acts by Benn W. Levy. Produced by Dr. 
Louis Sunshine at the Ritz Theatre, December 7, 1926. 


Cast of characters— 


PT OASES ce) ee aisle aceratcrelereiann aiole Serie see ere ys aetaeran kines George Thorpe 
TOT Gy s coors orthalclore sinyerslsinietele bsvrale leratercteleteh etic oie sietener Henry Kendall 
IER ebarthe cass ate icta ial ete efeig nywierwisictelele A's ead edna: state O's Elena Aldcroft 
GE OLtSerc: lotarere Baste eiaicie crac sot etacatbreteetendielere a euerersusdeyeleheral ore George Graham 
Rey eiectete as ere lete terete ate oie ot bate cal vce tetehcie oaths alsa alee ele) alley Edward Rigby 
Bing basnie tatsiereis ice cia are, sted pie nl'erovel aie ecolotisuelelmmr oieictehetayatetetals O. P. Heggie 
BEET Be aici area) clare co ctela is sieve olateus  ofatoratal oueteteteuctmtelerotetats J. Augustus Keogh 
Gra word iid deciotio ots eivtoke. s etolararoceiaveleve tie cuaternhees Genevieve Tobin 
PAG le Shia witiyss welcicie iso. es atetoinile) olere (sleler sis ances) John Heath Goldsworthy 


Acts I, II and III.—The Living-room of Hodges’ Country House 
in Cornwall. 
Staged by Edward Rigby. 

Hodges, being a woman hater, invites five or six other men of 
similar views to spend a peaceful and Eveless holiday at his 
country place. In pops Crawford, a London typist disgusted 
with life and about to become a thief. The misogynists take her 
in, set her straight and she ends by marrying Hodges. 


THE CONSTANT NYMPH 


(148 performances) 
A play in three acts by Margaret Kennedy and Basil Dean. 
Produced at the Selwyn Theatre, New York, December 9, 1926, 
by George C. Tyler and Basil Dean. 


Cast of characters— 


Tews AD Oddi fire wis, cetscnuie's Sotnte o slcvels. ord 'eteictetstete: steterstatetetets Glenn Anders 
Pandan Cowlard wiv siisvslavctols:avelew sie oiavevaelakaln oe Marion Warring-Manley 
IRATE SSAM REP sn cies att tise e ce ecle nslou ten rete lotion tins Olive Reeves-Smith 
Katerina tiiice ote tcicts ofp islepere iota laidlsiare a aleve ate etiamule Loretta Higgins 
Rigid DEC Or ities. .cajeccvere-susiels: oie eiesvese oieleinistoharals eeintelsvanstersiomiean Paul Ker 
Patina ESanger ctervertete amie Bleicla siclesn tareie ave Cetera Louise Huntington 
Teresa t Sariwerisye cosets ale atareeecaie cle oblewieidielcave crdimeae Beatrix Thomson 
Jacob “Bittibaunt si cctes crise clots cee eles eteleiece sintetotereine ciate Louis Sorin 
Antonia (Sanger sy ccacs vist e siotletem te wie le bere aislemte mine ten Ruth Nugent 
RROD GREG s:dcssc 1s seere'e aisvarevale allele olesavarslnve atahanorietorreare iene Harry Sothern 
WSULSAN cscs seis ererearencta Teneteteiee Ske ele nial Sioleioc fe conie ceneiaiese Gloria May Kelly 
Blorence ‘Churchslls veles ercittera wlelsvois.s etoiere tole wet eraieteicetets tele Lotus Robb 
Charles (Churnchtllosy, ines trorciewcievane prelsters trae Meteorol e Edward Emery 
Millicent’ Grégory seis «sulle neve eelemitielaleeireriorintterein tare Jane Savile 
Sin artlemy Pushin csr b.ss cceicels amcor ere eee Sidney Paxton 
Peveris | Ley pwrtiveos ed breine edeaveters Crete Meetciele MEIN excite Leo Carroll 
Mra ey burt f:.istwailccpela ts blarereme ace arareiniom einen Olive Reeves-Smith 
De Dawsoniih tcniineaten HAA Ochs onboard etend J. H, Brewer 


Lydia Mainwaring ...........00- a mies siovetterbia teetate cain Loretta Higgins 
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Roberta Main waritier sans stan ciate atekeratmn S arale ses cs Percy Baverstock 
PATI UW SHSE 312.78 hove ie, veel ofateroratekal sea ctateted terse ele reds) orsiaiete tenses William Evans 
PAVEMPEMANS Gilets stats oleinee ome wrens temo eee ee Thomas Coffin Cooke 
ANE Tero aia stcletsretecoce tins Fe, SAD AEN ES CETTE Ae Harry M. Cooke 
Madame Masxses sic. sst~ ei ohiovevercte tien eit st trrake ee Katherine Stewart 


Act I.—‘‘Sanger’s Circus.” The Living-room at the Karindehutte, 
Austrian Tyrol. Act II.—‘‘The Silver Sty.” Act I1I.—The Artists’ 
Room in Queen’s Hall, London, and the Pension Marxse in Brussels. 

Staged by Basil Dean. 

The Sangers, Lewis Dodd, Trigorin and Birnbaum are living 
more or less unconventionally in the Tyrol. Sanger dies, his 
cousins, the Churchills, come on to straighten matters out and 
take Teresa and Paulina back to England to school. Florence 
Churchill fascinates and marries Dodd, who later repents the 
match and knows, at last, that it is Teresa he really loves, as 
she worships him. Teresa elopes with Dodd to Brussels and 
dies in a pension. 


THE TRUMPET SHALL SOUND 
(30 performances) 


A play in three acts by Thornton N. Wilder. Produced by 
the American Laboratory Theatre, December 10, 1927. 


Cast of characters— 


Peter Magnus......cseee0e vabice RerratrinnAcrkiortcn Robert H. Gordon 
DALAuE DEGIC ca: aicia clewlines iescalcte 0:8 eagtbaiada we sieisiomesaiaas-< cits Jane Barry 
OTA oe etek ea Yyareela ec o.atsr aise cia alaunia role: oie aralerar siniecay erases’ Helen Coburn 
MCSE OL MMe erp ot otal ocala trate en aici sialaa Gea Sara eerie cite tte Sam Hartman 
ASCCECT Ry isiere oe sets a cielo alahstelelata do) slat a-aticisve\aeve's seis e's isos Arthur Sircom 
DD) ABT OW Are tavs seek eneTetohalp: sis oselelleyous eteis (eyes seuscehelels cusueeysam Louis V. Quince 
PSOGC SECON, tele svoiercko)sseiaseisyossinialessislejaionsvelsyageteresaaecsiens: ys Erna Obermeyer 
MULGC Ct ala etelatetahele. si siaie'sie'e sie:e/ele sinsele’a’ op greistet ai’ = pix e's) Blanch Tancock 
Misrlese jie neces sci eae ae ee ate os pho eases Walter Duggan 
CAGAG HCN. arate adieu < a alaralele/aisteva.ara’e Cac s aitieiexa siete George Auerbach 
PSU er leiate + eraraie th tcce otalaia’s ayaa clare. o esata tbiphosele ole’ lain) ia niete Anne Schmidt 
Myer tae cir is.o oletare ais ovata laiplole'siaveloue goles tole eee Frances Titsworth 
BIS SEer ctaictas canis) ssaleie/ops:ekelelesressissye.e;sseisiamwaYuierete a Herbert V. Gellendre 
CO SSU re Lee ac ERE eo date loves al ib stolele eis. ees George Macready 


Act I.—The Great Drawing-room of Peter Magnus’ New York 
Mansion, Washington Square North, in the Fall of 1871. Act I1.— 
The Same. Six Weeks Later. Act II].—The Same. Five Days 
Later. 


Staged by Richard Boleslavsky. 

Peter Magnus, returning to his Washington Square mansion 
after a considerable absence, discovers that his servants have 
turned it into a rooming house and collected therein a motley 
crew of roomers. In place of turning them out, Peter, ruled by 
his inner Christian conscience, seeks to improve their spiritual 
natures and finally departs in peace leaving the mansion to the 
unfortunates. 
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THE DYBBUK 
(111 performances of repertory) 


A dramatic legend in three acts by S. Ansky. Music by I. 
Engel. Produced by the Habima Players of Moscow at the 
Mansfield Theatre, December 13, 1926. 


Cast of characters— 


Brrst Batlan siete: severe crsisielsreietsteters telat etelelaye soccceecese+-Raikin Ben-Ari 
Seconds Batlaniiaacicveleswieie sieisieleials siecsistalcvens fe eeudsohavel sie Benno Schneider 
MEHR Batlagiciec vice cre sive letereretere e isietoncieletarate so berate vebeietereistehs Ben-Chaim 
MEGLOTe etitena(s wicjale%a\/otanerereleie cia sie where: stwieveleloreetesenotorsietar= B. Tschemeritsky 
CHONOM was as cae bisie Cos isie Sao eae sine isle Ora clereter svete L. Warshawer 


Hennoch... ns gtestecatteterenns Benjamin Zemach 
ITE SSEN WEN. ierers| ere cets sien sieseialaieis sass cee’ slaves efeleleraretetaieinte attr A. Prudkin 
A'SCHEL As Yaye snele svevaveletroleceie stecoce etn ol cellar cietelelesatstelera se el ore stensrals E. Winiar 
Gnesia -.»-Ch. Grober 
Emerieters selcicle crstelysterere elcheteials. ovelerens weve avghere arcisiereiere ote isratere ere D. Itkin 
Caisiciaronalatercel ver ccoleysielstote.alare akeeaieteloi ere eismovehstevsreielatelerayeretcrats Anna Rovina 
Friede Tmima Yudelwitch 
Gitel Sei oi araveletarsccerelote carotene stecsitsile cel sevenessvel sveheneier ovehecetalieres Tamar Robins 
Ba Siar areaye cisiee cralatelaieltieieiaietele aie vehatetarelers rele: ausvatensre totatate ce lettete F. Lubitsch 
Miriam Goldin 
Senders hk ClatlVveSs.c civicclesa eilacineiniccs a ore eiers cers tere 4 L. evr 
Zwi Friedlander 

Beggars— oes 
ZL AAA CEM aterafereie’sielererevevarorarsversietarcrsvetets exelel dieie eieiersteleieterothatoretele I, Winiar 
SCH INLET oie Celaiey tos asa, or aravalnnn, clcievelaretaupisielelencreverstercrersisicrictetare Ben-Chaim 
Delphen Raikin Ben-Ari 
Refual.. ...Aron Meskin 
IB OHCHUKraretelalesesioterers etete elon lareictetetevetel cial meveraleteloVelsher tietsiore tele tatapene S. Brook 
Dyosia.). <= + ..Winiar-Katchur 
IDESISE Le caters, susie sol elsvelwicieVsielarn cyciey cher stotavaumdtarehatetentrs ti prclse tere Ch. Grober 
IVACH IA x crslnel oleh eratelecclelerctelelalsrtaleteteielatsisvorelata tele steheuar sistas Chava Adelman 
ING CUDA stale cieleletole ste eleialelolstclevelaleletatelslielelsvolateletstaley crstarel siete Anna Paduit 
“Anis Olde W Ontwa tiny. lickets ai that ciel here euetane ctoley stint chelnretelet oe tetaieyers Chana Hendler 
ARV Ke) cicroncistete, oinvors. oie eietetarevchetastele lee vette aie peters tells Elisheva Factorowitch 
ISU eiccstele.cisteretsistate sveetele toi tctavelete tele te twicts tote al lstoteiotetetels Ina Govinskaya 
INTOTASHO Rs actors aie tere Cais ane isabhern ale ssrelen stator aectanalancretae Benjamin Zemach 
ON ACEMAL ticle at piaas che sea eleva este sneverciorclelc scott orale eaters sire toimmeare J. Bertonow 
INemidel 4.572 use o slsieiwls cake scke stelaticheleialelelevelehal shen siet shel eveletiete Benno Schneider 
Aerial, the Uzadiky of sMiropole sci. «c1e sie aloelvisleratsrete Naum L. Zemach 
IMiChUElie teretereerss poe sees ies oleic bie. 6. 68 415.0) wloleione ole \aleieleks Zwi Friedlander 
Shameshon, Rabbi of Miropol..........0.. eeoeee B. Tschemerinsky 
S. Brook 
Efroti-Chechik 
Aron Meskin 
aa A. Baratz 
CHASSECAII Taree stataversyaleralolsiscele’> ¢ elelaveislaleiel cretetolererateter ers E. Golland 


Ch. Hendler 

J. Bertonow 

: } L. Warshawer 

Moice Of Stage in UE hird nActci, mses elelsisietssiee saisleimetnremers E. Golland 
Staged by E. Vachtangov. 


The original Hebrew version of “The Dybbuk,” which was fol- 
lowed by the adapters of that version of the Ansky drama printed 
in “The Best Plays of 1925-26.” During the engagement, 
the Habima also presented: “The Eternal Jew,” and “The 
Deluge.” 
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HOWDY, KING 
(40 performances) 


A comedy in three acts by Mark Swan. Produced by Anne 
Nichols at the Morosco Theatre, New York, December 13, 1926. 


Cast of characters— 


RUT say oreva rere roetotetn stetenctetclelorater sree syajel aie iaiojelorattralscelateveroeels David Leonard 
GuestKior Otel cvs sias cis oe ssieieeion ener cleninte rele eels Eleanor Z. Audiey 
POUT TSE A are als esol! aie Vi afer s\niais/s/alelasisfarstoies siovele ea cereale Hamilton Philips 
PAGS Wik Gate cares a's. a0 o's sini sare cialalele c cine owiehe ara cleialerele Marion Bushee 
DWiasthen: cist citer oie ass ore nntn oe ona ofa od a ar 60 SuaBlisonapancuareele Frank Reyman 
GQaest ore Hotel ar 15 ctpancininys charaiete orien ons @ she stateiocieicisnssere Hazel Cooper 
ORC ae sr eee evo oie lol rollofatare niecshesciavoletorsiovel evel aVaxerm chotelclere Alfred Kappeler 
Prince Sargossa ... Byron Beasley 
IEC a Berits inion Oc AInORINP ORCI ICO A AOR cate ng cniGe Be Lorna Elliott 


. Harriet MacGibbon 
aie tors Louis Frohoft 


Helen Bond........ 
Jefferson Bond..... 


Baron Felipe La Varra. Biatejactatets eters Douglas Mac Pherson 
ec IN GT EID Aha tclec:syelcl oe carqcwrave o's rales ate atelorls sista tare ora Minor Watson 

BREYER OU OGLE ciacrtiis ce rwisis ncaisiecoieis ae oletete os ore atrareic rsa an¥A Frank Otto 
Dikcem PAU ate cecpiatte olecouaiayetetire eccaw love ereuts wie nis wine ears G. Davison Clark 
Countess: [sabellgn D7Al var. ), caieis sere oie.crelel ore siesris sioner Anna Kostant 
Iparoness) Caclottad Vatela cigs ticlicc cleietesietoles so mirelcustavsiats Leneta Lane 
WAGGA TECH OARE Ss alsiotin cele’ a oeista rele: alelero ae lo pdiaisieioe aie Dorothy Beresford 


Ruppert May 


Duke D’Alvar’s Mountain Guard..........-.+00- eet ate 


John Triggs 
William Beer 


: Neil Bridges 
Palace HGuard < visewssecsa' aietereisintslateiriacele mnreine aaiers George Tolt 


Frank Mayne 
Act I.—An Afternoon in Nice. Act II.—The Saracen Tower in 
Eldorado and the Throne Room. Act III.—Private Apartment of 
the King. 
Staged by Clifford Brooke. 

Johnny North, from Texas, in Europe selling horses, meets up 
with an American rodeo along the Riviera. Taking a cowboy’s 
place he attracts the attention of and is attracted by a traveling 
American, Helen Bond, and proceeds to follow her thereafter. 
About the time Helen’s parents are taking her to Eldorado, 
Johnny learns that he really is a descendant of Juan Northe, 
king of that mythical kingdom, and really in line for the throne. 
Mixing with the Eldoradan politicians who would crown him, he 
is properly enthroned as king when the Bonds arrive. There- 
after he carries on his love campaign and conquers a revolution 


from that advantage. 


HANGMAN’S HOUSE 
(8 performances) 


A drama in four acts by Willard Mack. Dramatized from a 
novel of Donn Byrne. Produced by William A. Brady, Jr., and 
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Dwight Deere Wiman, at the Forrest Theatre, December 16, 
1926. 


Cast of characters— 


Neddy Joe...-.«. Soleieies shone ies aaatacn erate .+..--Charles Kennedy 
A AGATAST EL ard cain Wieretee ote ethene va eialatetat enacts, at etite 5..Emmet O’Reilly 


CABO Vitec cdictove reieeie ela ais icsatedere stole alelalsteipisteteisre sieieterarels William Pearce 
Dermot Mic Dernsote cere catetanrer cis ere sie ke eteve vate sieiaveiohe a iateme Walter Abel 
Write, Mie Derinotrersis.cicteleneisreteteievetelote) oasis tolereceetie ererets Katherine Emmet 
Borde @hiek sitistice, OBrien 1 ions to reser loses ln fo ase ioe fone sie Joseph Kilgour 
Hiv BWA Tone rata Rea A TOE oes Sara A ees Frank Shannon 
Gon Nave hes OB LICI sro.0) ies ororetsrelere wet oieroratslsraner= ise loko Katherine Alexander 
SFE TEEZ OL MAELO G Atl fons \okey vel anersvones prov elateroy ave onasahal oxplatsveweuer etexerale Percy Waram 
WA a7) yan sup sete a as onelotosel ol ote) ofek onevc\nivtote) nfelesol oAslolel avelehexsraniebatoversys Felix Haney 
Bageg Miasone s. vckice ces istit he hes ee eRe Reet Clement O’Loghlen 
HG ye hall ot arsteve tere \slieteiiensiissanexelesenenajsionsrexale{arsxale!eVeKchore tere Walter Kenney 
IWS) IDeA Oca a. neh e CERDOGEUTE CCE EP CODOUCOONC con un R. Henry Handon 
TRB COM COTE: =)c1c;cie-crolevesereleish molereneysueh clohev cheperadal ol ehetevere Emmet O’Reilly 
Mickey Regan.. Sale leiieyy sie srelcranrel® ereteleiw aie Jack McGraw 
REDIAGODIG Bites eelicis oie ists mies cl sisiews ais ane lev wieie in isie eis Sie ieee Ralph Cullinan 


Acts I, II and I1I.—In and Around Dermotstown, Ireland. 
Staged by William A. Brady, Jr. 

Dermot McDermot is in love with and hopes to marry Con- 
naught O’Brien, but Lord Chief Justice O’Brien, her father, 
known as “the hangman,” is dead set on her taking the flashier 
John D’Arcy. Connaught is obedient but unhappy, and after a 
year of misery, and more particularly after proving D’Arcy was 
betting against her derby entry, the Bard of Amagh, which Der- 
mot McDermot rides to victory, Conny gives the villain the gate 
and knows Dermot for the true love he is. 


THE DYBBUK 
(41 performances) 


Play in three acts by S. Ansky. Revived by the Neighborhood 
Theatre, New York, December 16, 1926. 


Cast of characters— 


First Batlan (Professional Prayer Man).........+.ee00> Edgar Kent 
Second (Batlan i) is cee 1s SOG Ho ONCE ap hath o aietbie eteveoiels Cecil Clovelly 
Third Bablathnects eww ene pee e catcie se at lac ere ete George Bratt 
Meyer; Shamos) (Sextom)ines. ace saa c brete hem ite eiciae seine Walter Geer 
Meshulach (the Messenger)i< tis. se mine's caterer cic s Tan Maclaren 
Chanin onvaewesarn sels claro neler relelereheieleisl stele aloe earner: Albert Carroll 
ELON OCI «orc chchn sce Maderetaretece etacacalas bis caves sie aS RARE aan 3 Otto Hulicius 
EAT Old WiOmans > iedeiasn aks fcsttieis ahs eave eclcucteeeee DL area eet Mary George 
TSCA 2 io ws stave atare ecetets manipiel bee pres iin cae eile Re eI Betty Linley 
NO Cei ti cin. seater ety Fiske e O7e ee a IRi SG caMee he AN oleae ORE OER Looe Dorothy Sands 
Srl Eh eS OME Oe She OTD ane OOo Onna mae Ase Paula Trueman 
JS) XS Jo AAMT EECA IG DG Ne Samco Soo LORREORIOTNe David Lewis 
MRED SEN CER 3 sh 4 sealed el ale pace rarete ni eintebeion el state cheimentaiereyabe creme Marc Loebell 
Beggars of Brianits: 

AKG ae Be Silas oe ale pisfalevele Sit wiv o's plete stoma weaia' sae George Hoag 

TE YSCR s.« sreree'« Sree aioe splorats aapievaleislalels Mi gieutainte tesla ela CORRE ETO) en 
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Moyshel ieee ocx. & im ences Aoi mcate amehas tei William Challee 
LES Ate re oete Wetials waisiorea relate tetera eee lato th Sere Nays David Lewis 
miblenniclicr Ge yt Aisa Oe ocuteretre a sateen steiner qoscen H. Thayer 
ARSIDDE cccts alec kk sioparaie clothe Sas eee ...-Grace Stickley 
INTOGH eS! Pelotevadsvrare alas chs he -.Sadie Sussman 
RA vke io he geo . Blanche Talmud 
I GCASEI IY crates sais cho ko hoe oie eae ee Irene Lewisohn 
LM RSS ogo J 3 SEC SOBER AOE ea So am ones onae Hannah Herman 
TLDS Sivacielts oc oaee greece eee cece ee eececees Sophie Bernsohn 
NeChaise ites aewiacte te toe ise Cee ee eee ne Frances Cowles 
PERS raetiaraictere ars insalaveie.s «i cysyonelaiskaiaieielereisletecstsie's ols Uigaraiete Lois Shore 
WETSICLA TIE statics ois pic oe Beta ahelote Te ete USD cht sk alate Sidney Shapiro 
SASH CA ty ara sleie aia cies onic z cioke bicloc ona com ern me ee ioe Lily Lubell 
ARE o NACHE ASIEN Obs oo. c7 a bes (gic wo 's,ucseusis jatoese cer orate ee a wn eee George Bratt 
Monash erin ar lapoa Sernie cae ots cile lt pore eee ene tak Sets Theodore Hecht 
Re Tae cid Lepper eres stole ni oiere viene leis srsyerstel siete cap «1 ere nel -fe ciate Cecil Clovelly 
Rabbi Aesrael her] sadik) sae + oe c.0te cusines cchicnunee Edgar Kent 
RAM pie NACHO ss aes shave aisles chat erererei eave eis pctiovaie o wetareiel nites Theodore Hecht 
RAP DIS NAaMSBOM se o/ocs)wlalcvs a's are oa evens obeniele preimieeie whininee Otto Hulicius 
Davasiitiins arate pee er homes his anes Walter Geer and George Hoag 


Act I.—Synagogue in Brianits. Act I1—A Courtyard of Sender’s 
House in Brianits. Act II11.—The Tsadik’s Prayer Room. 


See “Best Plays of 1925-26.” 


OH, PLEASE 
(75 performances) 
Farce revue in two acts founded on a story by Maurice Hen- 
nequin and Pierre Veber. Produced by Charles Dillingham at 
the Fulton Theatre, New York, December 17, 1926. 


Cast of characters— 


RSAAUINI AMES IL GS Bata) et alialipnce overats layer, cistsra’ oialers elavalet re isieistacs Helen Broderick 
MVites PRAILORAVEL witvercistevsvalatotch cpereietarataksi em eis eteale stent e easels Pearl Hight 
Miss SOUR BEN ie cyera ni crave sone tice cree © late micrelirs arcfo.a) el eces Blanche Latell 
Wiss Dopelay ye. /:revele siege slaps sate eaves Syetoley el sladonsterateo:<1 Gertrude Clemens 
Miss Walla Walla seas oder ecteteh. temtete. neteres pie aes Josephine Sabel 
MAE OOS ceil aerate. atstaher talata mrecchela aie eadieeeks tise terse gare Irina Irving 
Peter Per linG rolsis.c 1eraiotele ecttaaneete Mentos patton sl «°s; 2/eszsnerate Nelson Snow 
BGG VL ESCOUE state astro ios lave e oiauslies: doers aleaels lolett'e alele ia Charles Columbus 
TENS (Crete RP AO RODIN MOORS DOOR Do Neue Miri es Nick Long, Jr. 
INICOdE MUS TD MsSirelocee sith dseetea wen ae eneioee ca sls ¢ Charles Winninger 
Bical OllchtGjare >, siete aaks isan auaresicneauntal Sas sieuninactia is leis ib ais aretore Kitty Kelly 
SUaS Feel BOGE Tah gh HOO AO DEL mmole .Gertrude McDonald 
RAUL Pita NA ater e anal gots ale ro etal chcianeretactaca stale! «roa wiainie \auatendianin Dolores Farris 
Glarice (Gartieriis: sicccieceras e.clelew ae ota's -Cynthia MacVae 
LBV NURI LI ok WE. th aech roca a ener OLICHLEA CCL LICE aT RITE Beatrice Lillie 
PRODORED Neat ClEUIT: since wletsl aia iasataiera, s.-xic/olor aie aitelaite) «fe seme einen Charles Purcell 
PPE Tet CE KITS grate ovater civin cra eft yia\ciaishe.c1s)e:sie-e se! are sis nves soe Robert Baldwin 
DCI GEM SOL cis at tetatersccalete otetoiciaconols evefatsaiavels aielerelese/otnrsreneie Lloyd Carder 
PE COME SUI cvaicvanc clap ai sictersierslsiocseinieleis!s\ers elaisisieuwinie) 1s) eve tetern James Garrett 
Seyititin = SEG a eco C On Dee DOr Orb clar aEa Bina Richard Bennett 
SAD UIUAUIIN, cyetuecs saree eee isle iela lore! oie! 41 4/0!eMione!ee) aveleiele: siapsurrarels Charles Angle 
BREE UAB cae ccalg Soe io veicin.ciay sas 0) 214 Sino le ove) sp: els). al'e sae Oia elanatary Jack Wilson 
Chester Gase sa icie ciajsa aie’ «lovelies Weue(es © alee sao ie n greases Leon Canova 
DVIAT HOLE MIR ONIVOM opoinicte a1 outers tale io.areiele, beter cuales fulebetaim ova Dorothie Bigelow 


Act I.—Bungalow of Nicodemus Bliss in Flower City, California. 
Act II.—Display Room of Vandeleur Perfume Company in New 
York. The Bliss House, New Rochelle and a Lawn Féte at Vande- 
leur’s Estate, Westchester. 

Staged by Hassard Short. 
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Something from the French about a perfume factory run by 
Nicodemus Bliss who gets into trouble when his wife thinks he is 
carrying on with Lily Valli, the actress. 


TWELFTH NIGHT 
(26 performances) 


Comedy by William Shakespeare. Revived by Civic Repertory 
Company at the Civic Repertory Theatre, New York, Decem- 
ber 20, 1926. 


Cast of characters— 
esi Ges stecsiavencce eveitershei chores Before oefeie aie yaib aracdials aucreorate Harold Moulton 
WEDAStIAL crinetesione cierceteee ine Slereiiotvisieienesteters -- Hardie Albright 


Antonio...... Barlowe Borland 
Sea Captain .- Robert F. Ross 
Walentiineya ne chiiaeraie acyl asters eiekeia a.cie ea otaraieiehe eteeiots eters tents Ian Emery 


Cunionin consis .. Edwin Cooper 


Sir ‘Toby: -Belchinw. .. .-Egon Brecher 
SireAndrew Agtiecheek cris cisietases ss sie sistaleiele s aisie/ sie ekets Wesley John 
MEST WOlTOvre cise viaje oieleiele exe yotota tee ip iovacere s¥ele ievaravaeheveielanernaie Sayre Crawley 
Hab ian verre date pixie cioters auaiavere te wistcioielawialee ciate tee eine Marlyn Brown 
ESE Cs core cca nttice ale to ois locelgvoswia ental ores te. erencisteteiscnls wie larelevens Alan Birmingham 
OT EUS Ge ORG CO DOIG On tk CHO TOO OU GODIN ya. aco Beatrice Terry 
Vit laren a siatetelaieiere niere wis, <iclatveiers AOC OOOO OUB ONG Eva Le Gallienne 
AVE AU Tae rate) canieretare(sleiereiavelste/eiate siolelnleteratere etalelatsiekeiais Josephine Hutchinson 
USbEOMCEN Se scl ae aiele slo ere.elnieterete a eloissaccentetas olebetere Gordan Pascal 
2nd Officer .....0..sseecesrccnsecnnccvccccervcver Arthur Jacobson 
BPCLEBt craseereraisians cove: opiareismee iam eteterare Sager oe e Ross 
A Shs argaret C. Love, Agnes 
Ladies, Attendant on Ems Malecclesatersters . { McCarthy, Hilda Plowright 
Pages at the Court of Orsino........ --Ruth Wilton, Martha Leavitt 


Staged by Eva Le Gallienne. 


THE SILVER CORD 
(112 performances) 


Play in three acts by Sidney Howard; produced by the Theatre 
Guild at the John Golden Theatre, New York, December 20, 
1926. 


Cast of characters— 


ELC StO Roa ccatetaip ects ioraia slain seeitie ais pidiets sie wiciers sieve stotenate Margalo Gillmore 
Dawid sisisralsisieis)syeieresjebetajerstelelsleleneipiardiers esis crane ea ete Elliot Cabot 
Christina’ ccisicojais cisisietieete viesicieisisivea cients ale sehveelenie Elisabeth Risdon 
IROPET bi vsis aretnre ep pralciaie Cae states ciclaterrie ci one e eine InTeAr Earle Larimore 
Pee Oe) ANS ls Soa ael Joho cron Gnhomesiash nite Laura Hope Crews 
MAIG: «. <ie's,5.0:scceiai sar einlevsis sitrelecilemen Gita @ tiie mote Barbara Bruce 


Staged by John Cromwell. 


See page 220. 
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THE GREAT ADVENTURE 
(45 performances) 
Comedy in three acts by Arnold Bennett. Revived by Regi- 
nald Pole at the Princess Theatre, New York, December 22, 
1926. 


Cast of characters— 


Albert Shawn.......... aisles /aisiets|e oies'e'e © clnisisieisie' sie s COL LE L HOmMmpsom 
Mlar NCany Chine wcleis Cs its stele sites e ee etaiain'e Dietetetsiotereeigiete Reginald Pole 
Dro hPaccoGieiear ce cobicasteeewicwa ir nietenaisiticiatelewts Wheeler Dryden 
Wiward ey OTIS Sern aietcasele sa cre a ee Seales Ren Baten eles Wayne Whitten 
Janet Cannot aeGicts csabictecslel pos ioial a's ctsioleleteralaniceias Spring Byington 
Bie ECW CEY aio oo A OGeROR Ol Cat aU DOOD Ge DED OF Oe C. T. Van Voorhis 
AL RET AIAGOC is talete sretitcte cleleretesteticie bse cielelsten cles Serene Charles Lowden 
BV ONG LG ME OOS sia s te iesarsielslele so: clsveselcle ere sitio oes levelw eactavete Miriam Cutler 
Pete raet Or ini oeatetite oreatets o'r dleloeletersisiote so gieloieiristereraiclerercls Harry Green 
DTV y eevee ce Ieeietor en ela el oie chan ase a alae satae nwa evigus ote Smveverane Henry Mowbray 
James Shawn.. ..Wheeler Dryden 
Mihir DAW Ti ants etc veces reels o Fis /SLeis ae oie o Ow iBie aIese oo ea ele Harry .Green 
Mirage AIDere: SAW tlie snciels/o\e e's aieuteraro pire’ e(e)elavelele ate wreistemiore Ruth Vivian 
Lord Leonard Alcar.. ; : George Fitzgerald 
Tie eM tora os ia cle dicts o eoe Se plele SE eC ov ete eas bameceee Lowden Adams 


Staged by Reginald Pole. 


Ilam Carve, a timid artist grown sick to death of fawning 
idolaters, disappears and permits the body of his dead valet, 
Albert Shawn, to be buried as that of himself. Carve is thus 
forced not only to read his most laudatory obituaries, but to be 
witness to his own funeral when Shawn’s body is buried in state 
in Westminster Abbey. 


THE HONOR OF THE FAMILY 
(33 performances) 
Play in four acts adapted by Paul M. Potter from the play 


“Ya Rabouilleuse” by Emile Fabre. Produced by Charles Froh- 
man, Inc., at the Booth Theatre, New York, December 25, 1926. 


Cast of characters— 


TE AMVCAIC Aah ots fore is Graleicial slot eae wie sia clelalaeia\eloxsiaieneint=larorsielans = Julia Shaw 
OEsanto- oh crctod nia’ 82 esas ...D. V, Deering 
HR OLMIC Meroe ook se, 525 5%, 0 ... William Clark 
Commandant Max Gilet. ‘Courtney White 
BAO rae UAZICL soils dale ciate tales sult alert ain alala is a.acalele air Jessie Royce Landis 
Captatng Renard, <c.05 <2 e000 0/s,.0 siassliye ‘elphe lo sevelepe ered Edward Butler 
Joseph Bridau........-ese0- PE ICOOR ECBO DON ae ee Harry Burkhardt 
Madame Bridau...... Bictulevchaiatsiovaleiatatalafete lave ave: a\orers Eugenie Woodward 
Jean-Jacques Rouget...... ee eceeeceesccceeveees++-Robert Harrison 
Colonel Philippe Bridau.....+.-+s+eee- a aie Fie OR ati case ole Otis Skinner 
La C) ShA DO UO OOOO Meisel ctaleloraysiaeseiw'elel atcha’ slose oe breherie Harry Burkhardt 


General Carpentier ........-++- eG alatate ots lerererots +.++-Wilson Reynolds 
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Commandant Mignonnet..........eeeeeeceee ... William F. Granger 
Captain | Rotel ade civ. e.ctetoelere em Aelorle aieteiolee letctare,sberalevaratel eis Albert Berg 
Acts I, II, III and IV.—At the Home of the “Bridaus in Issoudun, 
Near Bourges, 1824, 
A revival of the familiar story of Col. Philippe Bridau’s vigor- 
ous house cleaning when he descends upon his miserly uncle’s 
home and clears it of the cheats and conspirators who would 


do him and his wrong. 


NIGHT HAWK 
(144 performances) 


Drama in three acts by Roland Oliver. Revived by Lepane 
Amusement Company at the Frolic Theatre, New York, Decem- 
ber 25, 1926. 


Cast of characters— 


AGTH EGR ELTAlleetatorete te stents lo seels dieiste lores stare siete arene ecereters Pam Browning 
Dib erl vy OOlbse civics cose ee pede acetone meee Frank Thomas 
Walter Coltict is.s isis visvieieis cu0 1s musveieinseloelansre cise mater Martin Burton 
ANT ATSEG RES HOM tatete' as sl ol e\er ee, aloroi claves atelsisiata slain svaremicroietale Carroll McComas 
NESE arve Sittes. custo eee ictatave seu oe ve ataiene sitive ete utehsiets Marguerite Tebeau 

Acts I, II and III.—In the Consultation Room of Dr. Colt, New 
York City. 


See “The Best Plays of 1924-25.” 


MOZART 
(40 performances) 


Comedy in three acts Ba Sacha Guitry. Music by Reynaldo 
Hahn. Produced by A. H. Woods at the 46th Street Theatre, 
December 27, 1926. 


Cast of characters— 


WOzarbiecateestetclete aaislaie clei et seeeeeseess¥vonne Printemps 
Baronevon Grim Ue sinseiselsinallessicialsersalateecieetoneteetys Sacha Guitry 
Madame d’Epinay....... ..-Mme. Germaine Gallois 
Marie- Anne sde Saint-Pongs. ic viclelels lei ebiere neonate Mule. J. Leclere 
La Guimard .Mlle, A. bees acs Opera) 
sDhes Marquis, de Chamibreuit rs sere stersliete eteietstatetehetrc eit , tee 
WAC) RMI oh OGD AOS. OF AAS ORR ar xc POpers) 
A SLaACkey ss ak cee sete eee eee Denne neon A. Chanot 
PA EL VAN gies ee neis sae nee che a/e aoe Ee Mlle, R. Senac 


The Action of the Play Passes in the Home of Madame d’Epinay 
in Paris, in the Year 1778. 
Staged by Sacha Guitry. 


The French original of the play given in an English translation 
and included previously in this record. 
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THE PADRE 
(32 performances) 


Play in four acts adapted by Stanley Logan from the French. 
Produced by Wm. A. Brady at the Ritz Theatre, New York, De- 
cember 27, 1926. 


Cast of characters— 


LOS AGCRAGEATGIN a, chela o\cia tral ele a clue a alelonlalsie asian. nie Arthur Bowyer 
Georges ECDC CMD astern he tite bas ee orc cs iets oc eine nie John M. Troughton 
Windiric ee dion leben esate pic aie ns tcichoyenio ates Sree sensi Albert Froom 
AG Ceyr as sake Gaernieio is ...-Marcella Swanson 


Alphonse Dupuis. ....Richard Temple 
CGalesi RaAMSSAb cco taco oetasule Gate we oor lao Reine ees Henry Major 
Josephe ‘Marius.... . C. Frothingham Lysons 
A ets RIES AED eter scutes Sie arerelava ins aketevensaal sere rs dous.choPetoncieneeOle ae Leo Carrillo 
Count Pierre De Sableuse. ..Stanley Logan 
MtOnent Orie cm ee steigiees George Schiller 


SP OUMtar tert essere alle ....-By Himself 
.. Vivian Tobin 
.... Nana Bryant 
-Robert Lee Allan 
..- John M. Kline 
. Richard Temple 


Madame Cousinet.. 
Monsieur Cousinet. 
Monseigneur Sibue.. 
Monsieur Plumoiseau 
Senator Berthier.... .- Caryll Gillen 
Madame Berthier.. . May Anderson 
PJiosep lis .bis- 2 oie sess .- Albert Froom 
The Chausseur . .-- Harold Grau 


WVictorine 424. . May Anderson 
Paulette.... ....Elaine Ivans 
Georges.. A. C. Frothingham Lysons 
POLIGETOAOI ick ais SPoalehe rea Aras velo picts slave eres Fendietanw atte James Brook 
Lauthier.... .-John M. Troughton 


PEA mbAre Ufitdities eats oats pate cine sje dee dices mine baie scale wearer Elwyn Eaton 
Acts I and II.—The Hotel de la Poste Sableuse and the Salon of 
the Chateau de Sableuse. Act IIJ.—Restaurant of the Abbaye 
Thelme. Act IV.—The Palace of the Cardinal. 
Staged by Stanley Logan. 

Father Pellegrin, having been through the war and acquired 
the speech and much of the viewpoint of his soldier pals, finds 
himself returned to church work and quite unpopular with the 
politically conspiring monseigneurs of his diocese. Father Pelle- 
grin, as a “good scout,” refuses to be humbled, gets himself into 
difficulties by questioning the motives of his richest parishioners 
and is about to be set down when an understanding cardinal inter- 
feres in his behalf. The original play, “Mon Curé Chez Les 
Riche,” was written by André de Lorde and Pierre Chaine. 


PEGGY-ANN 
(197 performances) 


Musical comedy in two acts. Book by Herbert Fields; music 
by Richard Rodgers; lyrics by Lorenz Hart. Produced by Lew 
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Fields and Lyle D. Andrews at the Vanderbilt Theatre, New 
York, December 27, 1926. 


Cast of characters— 


Men nOst cate leis sisle BA, acento pac 
Mirae costae es 
Dolores Barnes 
Alice Frost... 


..-Lulu McConnell 
..Grant Simpson 
....Edith Meiser 
.. Betty Starbuck 


MG tiy een dletar sisteicc cisieisieiegis saree exci niolalste since (etaials oie stelsie Lester Cole 
SallivseD) aycnrera tere lors ra tolereve,elelare\svelele etercieleyersiore ntatsrete)=terstute arate Dorothy Roy 
Peggy-Ann... Relea ietelelenieleldlstels/areaisrercts Helen Ford 
ATAOlde Srmaliliys rc ayayaielareievstalstujalelara eieielaietel eleretetereletcrsis Fuller Mellish, Jr. 
Batrictas Seyimoutis oii 5 store cies evar oleye BreleSraratae Mbieevece Margaret Breen 
Bred dies Shaw's q.c/oroisteh ote tahaiescleleretoteveiats oreiciotane’arsiatats eles Jack Thompson 
AMP ONCE TAT sere co tele eters a retarelelere tere ee ier atetciere ele aieterouale Patrick Rafferty 
INGTSS PE ate eral wi ctote  okcterelal stotsl telctetotclater diatelsletstereiea elaisiels Marion Trabue 
SS ai lorierniercarcte vol overnl discs cYeusteualoistatslahe wate ecusianralere ...Howard Eames 
Mr. Fish...... OOOO ROSA ROTO DOD LA OG CHOI OI OOL -Harold Mellish 
Steward os iiercceelatice io alelsio's roralv.o 6 nintads oles inteteetetrohetels G. Douglas Evans 


Act I.—In the Boarding-house of Mrs. Barnes, Glens Falls, N. Y., 
and in New York as Peggy Dreams it May Be. 
Book staged by Robert Milton. 


Peggy-Ann, helping Ma with the work of a boarding house in 
Glens Falls, N. Y., has no chance to go anywhere, or see any- 
thing. Her greatest ambition is to be married to Guy Pendleton, 
to whom she has been engaged for three years, and to go to New 
York, and she is fearfully unhappy when her catty older sister 
makes fun of her. With everybody out of the house Peggy- 
Ann dreams herself married and rich in New York, enjoying many 
fantastic and amusing adventures. She awakes to find herself 
still at home, but Guy with a job and prospects. 


WOODEN KIMONO 
(197 performances) 


Melodramatic mystery comedy in three acts by John Floyd. 
Produced by Frederick Stanhope and Jacques Froehlich at the 
Martin Beck Theatre, New York, December 27, 1926. 


Cast of characters— 


Clara Malcom... 
Sandock....ee. 
Sheriff Jott... 
Roger Malcom.. 


SO MOAT Oot OAC ....Leonore Harris 
....Bennett Southard 
Worthington Romaine 
.+..Willianmy Norton 


Ethan Malcom........ Rieisia tie s\eitte Sam Coit 
WrewGraham oe sieekie ... Hermann Lieb 
PeteroMullen. cia. wsieaimarar -- Robert Bentley 


Richard -Halstedd' ates nus sie a eee ee cts Ok Al 
Richard Halstead, 2nd Sieieiee ose pees 
Marys Maddern: 5 soc: prcaieab cloth shicictearost nites ceemente Jean Dixon 
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Agatha Blooms ae caine vs eileen eens wee sie eee clen: Carew. 
John Dryden os. 5s ss Siere Wale lele's's «ele eraieiels sie esi ..-Dudley Clements 
Acts I and II.—Interior of Red Owl Tavern. Act III.—Cellar 
Staged by Frederick Stanhope. 
A story of dope peddlers and their pursuers. The title from 
a coffin-like box in which a demented old gentleman insists upon 
spending most of the evening. 


WHAT NEVER DIES 
(39 performances) 
Comedy in three acts by Alexander Engel. Translated by 
Ernest Boyd. Produced by David Belasco at the Lyceum 
Theatre, New York, December 28, 1926. 


Cast of characters— 


Rosina Von Dollereder............ cocececcccceesee-lHaidee Wright 
BU DULEIUS re atle telolNore aioe o Aeta\erors a1c1ttarels lel ml ehslarsia’a aiaie E. H. Sothern 
SEUISI Sie stelelels cralelaiols/*faiavne sveiate ss’ scieial sisi sini sis ois sate Moffat Johnston 
BEN EGICE areinis pis air ala ie ois alevets Sieve ainlelelavele dela Mbidigss teteinhehes Ernest Cossart 
VOGEL ICA ae Aarts Gc lavevarars inalous iuiele Gibiase ooo aca aa Ss oie elaine Hilda Spong 
Aggie... . Katherine B. Standing 
PEGiICH Ys. cleins « ....Carolyn Ferrida 

INCE ESS 6 ORNED Be ai Ue ne Perea ee nen Aa MOE ATC, maT ie riar Hen art Rose Farrell 
Hugo Odersky...... 3 aie ...France Bendtsen 
Rircpmaitie ttamere om avert reetovnie ayers oats wipes Gitte bine eis Mie feuen no: Rosalinde Fuller 
1 Seni Gturiens GOO CMON O GON CAO ONO LDN MAD oS O CoG Eleanor Shaw 
MSHA AWES ACCOM Ete crecelo: cio clave tis ecelaiain's avale elarara orsubia9d nets petri eee es Guido Nadzo 
RPesrte sDomasel lis os sesh -eieilt ee owe eee eee he Campbell Gullan 
SPO Letuniciat setae eine erin ie ere nan dma eee ee Ssine eee Albert G. Andrews 
BACUAIE (SG OVEENECSS oss iss iaieigis) onic wiaie ile) oe stele’ iste Margaret Knapp Waller 
FINI E EA heer ct a iiae cai sot riots airen eles ureareiols (oirarera eialora ad Weer sapiaa aig Betty Brenska 
PLEO Seto eae wy Naa a XG eT cea ob at sheila Sie Seagnn SW wi apa aTSS Santos Ortega 
Biléna’s: Goveriesscrcrorieiet tulets afotaleyeralo ori chatorcoi le. ei sle/ele Myrrha Alhambra 
WES eit acacia ocotee ital alotev orasal site, atailetehe insoles Sie eaters oo oielaceeacelelers Clara Cubitt 


Acts I, If and III.—The Dollereder Estate, Near Vienna and the 
Villa of Tiburtius, Near Rome. 
Staged by David Belasco. 

Tiburtius Von Dollereder, still hot-blooded at 65, craftily 
deserts his settled sons of 40 and 42 and marries a young Italian. 
The family, thinking Tiburtius is living in sin with the lady, call 
in the Von Dollereder grandmother to use her influence to curb 
Tiburtius and conserve the Von Dollereder fortune he is spending. 
Grandmother, mildly protesting at first, visits Tiburtius’s ménage, 
meets his wife and their six-year-old child, is charmed with the 
whole achievement and proudly bids Tiburtius continue his strike 
for freedom. 
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BETSY 
(39 performances) 


Musical comedy in two acts, words by Irving Cesar and David 
Freedman, lyrics by Lorenz Hart and music by Richard Rodgers. 
Produced by Florenz Ziegfeld at the New Amsterdam Theatre, 
New York, December 28, 1926. 


Cast of characters— 


Stonewall Moskowitz........... a ieee s|'s elec aids elerela care ...Al Shean 
Mama Kitzel..... S sGeieleparele ereiove wlelele ersieistenaieyetoteneya Pauline Hoffman 


Mi O1Teieeetsiene ..Jimmy Hussey 
Joseph : Ralph Whitehead 
SIV heap tear sens occ ore ledeant Sia reie Wa cor ou Vera ce Cle ioLb Ges NE Er ee acto reions Dan Healy 
Betsy ... Belle Baker 
Ruth Bobby Perkins 
Ag chie sje. .Allen Kearns 


Winnie Hill.. Madeline Cameron 


Plora GDalerns £ wicisssyseie eis Mae aie eeitars alkeeteime tts sree eet Evelyn Law 
May Meadow. . Barbara Newberry 
EM OMe La Culiea: man ieie soatsloue’ otelet al eile nele erate edeuct icicle. clekelsnetererearinieters Ed Hickey 
Dan Kelly.... A Jack White 
Tex Brown. Phil Ryley 
ANTS VES CO Laiemtan oa" ale ot atcr oc orkiat Xe Bax oe Slee care lodecn srQualt orem ..Vanita La Nier 

Acts I and II.On the East Side of New York and at Coney 


Island. 
Staged by William Anthony McGuire and Sammy Lee. 

Louie, Joseph and Moe Kitzel want to get married, but Mama 
Kitzel won’t let them until they have found a husband for their 
older sister Betsy. They try to sell Bet to a youthful pigeon 
fancier, Archie, but he loves her younger sister Ruth. And so it 
goes until 11 o’clock when things just naturally right themselves. 


DEVIL IN THE CHEESE 
(157 performances) 
Fantastic comedy in three acts by Tom Cushing. Produced by 
the Charles Hopkins Company at the Charles Hopkins Theatre, 
New York, December 29, 1926. 


Cast of characters— 


Jimmie Chadha sac ene ol 0.61 6: ota 6 cacao vesoin woes anelevel ei eratiier< Fredric March 
Dr: SP Gintellonestsitacc adentes nike noe eee ee Dwight Frye 
My. Ouiclew so coe tama. o Balers cle tcais orotate el attinaneriee Robert McWade 
Mrs1 Quigley is stances chick ote conte Catherine Calhoun Doucet 
Goldina : Quigley sna. caaiean & «cars He arlene colt als me Linda Watkins 
HUD DOK: sunssaecaiore loisuserate ate oigrorietatomtcre meer eres eects George Riddell 
Hather IDEtros\. cwivas coe seis cen ee ioe niotetaletee lel slerdinnsterelens Bela Lugosi 
COnstantin OSme cw ne slasisvern el sYayeiele ster Eat CRORE, RARER Earl MacDonald 
VLA rps tends Yo gtace' ays mde har oceiebens ips aoha atta Ghtioneteinteteitiets Frank Norman Hearn 


An Idea of Mr. Quighey......sesceeesescseeseoeeebarl MacDonald 
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PAS Gorillas rsi-.46s wie < bree ete otis Ae ODOT ee is Hooper Bunch 
ies Cannibals Chick «cca sivervaxe ae ee ie De eee aS ESE Joseph Hazel 
Acts I and III.—The Monastery of Meteora. Act II.—Inside 
Goldina’s Head. 
Staged by Charles Hopkins. 

Mr. Quigley, an archeologist, accepts the invitation of Father 
Petros to do a little digging around the monastery of Meteora. 
He takes his family with him, hoping thus to lose Jimmie Chard, 
who has been pursuing Goldina Quigley. Goldina rebels and not 
being able to understand, Mr. Quigley wishes he could see just 
what is in her mind. When he eats a piece of cheese dug up with 
an ancient vase he gets his wish. The spirit of the cheese takes 
him inside Goldina’s head and he discovers how much in love 
and how incurably romantic she really is. When he wakes, and 
Jimmie is the only one with wit enough to save the party from 
bandits, Mr. Quigley is glad to welcome him into the family. 


NEW YORK EXCHANGE 
(82 performances) 


Play in two acts by Peter Glenny. Produced by Ivan L. 
Wright Productions, Inc., at the Klaw Theatre, New York, De- 
cember 30, 1926. 


Cast of characters— 


PAU SPUD INION tet oh pivcavsl i'd eterel wie er are eyesore chore chal eter siete v.cuolate ee ete Lelya LeNoir 
ANN PALEY cro N dc wc deuce ce aveele aiid iar ooreverei pea Sydney Shields 
WeOnage eksaet Ci vas sash es etseiele Baise Seles cok Le eee oe Roy Gordon 
Ob Dremertetre ate os /eaeic a oele aad saveatnn ae 4 F slag cieacie cts Doris Underwood 


ECOL eisiere ore ere wisi ernie wlelsieibis oh sis Preis ele iat vises Read Wight 
Mrs HBiailerton-ioy Ce de atinn sero o sioiec a vierdiel > wave avorste Mabel Montgomery 
Mrs eR HamViayoMOrton’. ness scleleWe ian wrelbetete aretaters aie Alison Skipworth 
eigIaaT OURS Test etae Cte es erat hs, cbels ai. oetatete cn aiietctale. ake eierelaeie Harold Minjir 
PIES SCLACCD -e'e. 5 stelWarers cl eistelsetals: Sete eiele no Oe olgisiere ers icte = Charles Moore 
Sy hie CIES Sa a aeiondo OO GOD BUDO DADE DoD AIO SS Mona Bundoon 
PERS Urectelerst ootecceicretane wlatoin rccislss/eieis cre serete et sie, sleleche cis pinietene Donn Cook 
rela Mm DOAMSE Ofeerecrerielesieleinelars cis a oxeisie ss) ecesitioce is James LaCurto 
SUSHI sis ooteloce ‘oisie creiose eae Gladys Thompson 
RE aclONMi evel sto atest) Giareie A icvev nie eteue eid arsvater at aie's oherale evvislece es George Cartier 
Wiicutbetreretatelerstiatersieis aie tere) oveire ole eishererersioialssbistelsce’s acess sols Samuel Baron 
(OINDSTETS bh eaiy apie Freeh WHO IO La aOhaChG i et Sete ie Oia io Asc eee Charles Wilton 
Avaric Wadiyzemyes eye tile cates erate arene eters tale a) eters on «aie al ere Celeste St. Gaudens 
She ee alata tee oa ons wi Bima e wreleueia = een a ovo Cie Rina lessens Agnes Klem 
Chet dG Orcneste es siac oi sno PME Seti c ore Rs cfc S04 0:8 2 0% George LeSoir 
ARIA venom erereeePere clea arti cisiiera ales falare ole wistntece o/s), oyeletels eusa%e Jane Olive Ward 


Robert Herbert M. Kollman 
Act I.—At Dallas Dinon’s Night Club. A Night in January. Act 
II.—Ernest’s Room, Fronting West End Avenue. A Night in May. 
Act III.—Ernest’s Suite in Paris. Three Years Later. 
Staged by Clarke Silvernail. 


Ernest, who has the makings of a first-class tenor, is loved by 
Sally Parks, a musical comedy star, but stolen by Ella May Mor- 
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ton, an aging lady with a passion for youthful companionship. 
After being supported for some time by Ella May, Ernie breaks 
his bonds, referring to his patroness finally as a “philanthropic 
louse,” and returns presumably to normality and Sally. 


CHICAGO 
(172 performances) 


Satirical comedy in three acts by Maurine Watkins. Produced 
by Sam H. Harris at the Music Box Theatre, New York, De- 
cember 30, 1926. 


Cast of characters— 


Tos e0aud & El g SG ats OIG RIO DO OCC ES HOO OOO IOD Francine Larrimore 
ILO CASEI Y evel ciereisieraretaveceicleseVeiceversie ie aislofelel areve(oielorone stararatets Doan Borup 
Aeaecpeter cto. sre sja’sie a inte ei dhe steievavetere is wietoralavaleiieleyatevaelel Charles A, Bickford 
Tie h ls Ere BARS Ge Ou GO ODA O0 Gd OBO DEOL AGHO COBO GOO e Charles Halton 
Sengeante irdoclasintc sis elerale:ctelwsolciereierat siete oye eratererere Charles Slattery 
VEattirta iS sELAELIS Ofte "oleis aterelefeleloisiatelale cvoislerstalsielcieretelateiale Robert Barrat 
Babe tecticcs’s (tists cole platste ietors Sisiersss olakecauetetelsreiiys aQeiskererers Arthur R. Vinton 
Siatsrasiccitteloteicisisins lovtsieisenicrerne Laws o eit iesveltelrieveterciot G. Albert Smith 
MS SeNLO tion eins ccistarecrieneicierenaver sisietals sroveretclaibratiorete tele Isabelle Winlocke 
VGC CET OO eam POLL COU MOARO ZOD OOOO GHD OP AS OaOaSo Juliette Crosby 
Wal zieyctavers scsrctare ores iavete!sve'eleca-etevale eiwisiehele eiekare sia ion eet Chars Dorothy Stickney 
Billy Hiya sss enetejoued cre ereio-sierels © saith utes] osunene ay areietoe Edward Ellis 
TUE Fataren bets (06 hai ETAL Wei Ging TOOIOC ONO Om Oro OGIOU Eda Heineman 
Midonshine Agee. s.c:os's)ecs ore sleieiarotalelclertievete clereeteteteistameiote Ferike Boros 
Gos o-Bhell PRAtty Assis cieie vars bvelalo evaie)nve. asstove etelatetoteials Edith Fitzgerald 
Boar fF csc cesese eters: cus 2 rove atelier oreiale ialarale whetel eye Carl De Mal, George Lanning 
Nader Cantonias.o... nace the cle sale cislersleteisyeinte mia mreveicinereere Milano Tilden 
Wireman REPOEtetich cpacre\s: steloin eye evereiel vile spate releiece aletovernte Wilma Thompson 
Pirste vate eDOLter «isc, tescs.s[eisyaleroiscepsiats oumepstewevereuareie ions George Cowell 
Glerkof the Courts, ci-w1c;<ic.s1esolelspeieke skepele Sissons ane reso relcrejeretets Charles Kuhn 
BPirkberhotogtaphen..cyin slain c vie tierreasidae o sincaie a ataietale James C. Pall 
Stenoeraphe rinks co sx fas shard caians okighel vane elealeeror tears: Vincent York 
MoremanicoPet he: Jiaxviscs,cvedisse1s oes evorere oiatoio'e Uleefevelel siaietors G. W. Anspake 
Came ramen. EAS eis osm .ct wisi eoliorajersyoraholciaiete Thomas Poland, Al Milliken 


Act I.—Roxie’s Bedroom. South Side, Chicago. Act II.— 
Women’s Ward, Cook County Jail. Act I!I.—Prisoners’ Room in 
Criminal Court Building and Judge Canton’s Court. 

Staged by George Abbott. 


See page 94. 


BLACK COCKATOO 
(4 performances) 


A melodrama in three acts, by Samuel Ruskin Golding. Pro- 
duced by Frank Martins at the Comedy Theatre, December 30, 
1926. 


Cast of characters— 


Onimeys Ding... es seen PeeWee Weroaae He Sheets, R. Fulton 
Diese ccicinneeiesen wiaieetanien biel <terasteva 6 (orn et ..George Le Guere 
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Barevu lye. erietesis\eiere oie toc uierep ctetars etnies vars save Harry D. Southard 
TYR Charigns a ccitets ct ce cae sate ee See ee Anne Forrest 
Eke tro yi sneer teters clecccoe ale Se Pa a ee hee coiowen Edward Forbes 
WRG S PEs ec ltr ata Siero to alesn)aarssintine os inte le time aisles Seen ee James Crane 
NOE Ra wt O80 nica 's:c oes cctein ales ne eka te ale ee nets a 'aevetie Charles Hampden 
EANCES: Brad Levin Ne. cixoid cqarciaie aot. seer toie oad einer ee ee eS Bee Morosco 
Danity Patience tereinla ce <toieloicleveis aie einiele ee iciewsie eelele William R. Randall 
WStectiy Coir ee sce ec) srs bs a's a laleis arate eae oor Genter Carl Reed 
DEtectt ye rire civ otis wieisicaielciche ve aces Sat oats elen Robert C. Cunningham 


Olsen’s Orchestra 
Acts I and III.—Lily Chang’s Apartment in the Upper Forties. 
Act II.—‘‘The Black Cockatoo.” 
Staged by Edgar MacGregor. 

Lily Chang, a half-caste from the Straits Settlement, runs a 
night club in New York, is padlocked, gets Roy Beekman, the 
district attorney, tight, makes him believe he has married her, 
releases him when she discovers she loves him, becomes involved 
in dope smuggling and is saved in the end when the district at- 
torney makes their marriage real. 


IN ABRAHAM’S BOSOM 
(116 performances) 
A folk tragedy in seven scenes by Paul Green. Produced by 
the Provincetown Players at the Provincetown Theatre, New 
York, December 30, 1926. 


Cast of characters— 


EPS Gets AUIS ba lore atin ote) al o/s “o/alof of (6 4Oe/iei oie, etal alae elaTeretarare fis,ane Frank Wilson 
NGS SUNS Y.CULE Viale sion teVavete ova eterna: ayo) clinic raveloveleietstave ere. Thomas Mosley 
MPG Vie NOY ia ie aacratcts ovaiaie'\aieiee avs ardia teteraraliotave.e exon etersis James Dunmore 
A Dia liiieeLCe LAtite ac lain aieversielawloieiciel @.cisicloisie alatdtere’s sites Julius Bledsoe 
CWatonel eMC CraniGs sa <p sjevsieie crete ciste aisle ala ere¥et aa 'eis leis L. Rufus Hill 
onaren NM clraniecin. i clnsiols. «5 ere aretesretnfe glsuctateibinns oYelieieiers H. Ben Smith 
Goldicw Nic AMNStGr a. crates ela sieselere a riate: lol desverale, 9 e-shecelere Rose McClendon 
VETO aches iac oa darslocetatererannrs io metal meen Nee taes Sohn ata eincerers Abbie Mitchell 
OTR CE INC Cher ede ab node madee Hina OOlD.Ab rina Sane R. J. Huey 
Lo lekron MEN EEN ee ie cnn SIR DO UN DOA COO DCm On TOOe OGD Melvin Greene 
WEN ior 8 eve (oh Ror OOD bid C CALE min bo UerGoeae Armithine Lattimer 
IN(IKy INTIS San copocnourmitsnnbopoAmguoUnGa Hone Stanley Greene 


Seven Scenes in and Near the Turpentine Woods of Eastern 
North Carolina, the Summer of 1885. 
Staged by Jasper Deeter. 


See page 325. 


THE BROTHERS KARAMAZOV 
(56 performances) 


Play in five acts, based on the Dostoevsky novel, by Jacques 
Copeau and Jean Croue, translated by Rosalind Ivan. Pro- 
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duced by the Theatre Guild at the Guild Theatre, New York, 
January 3, 1927. 


Cast of characters— 


Heodor! Paviovitch) Katamazoy «cicieissso s.0is's slsles ecaletsl clare Dudley Digges 
DmitrisPeodorovitch siasamMaZov «a'</cs:010scricc mysisierere ele eieieie Alfred Lunt 
Ivan Feodorovitch Karamazov.... .-George Gaul 
Aliocha Feodorovitch Karamazov. -.Morris Carnovsky 


SMILE IA LOW! pierersveie mintoya aise stares eaters . Edward G. Robinson 
Bather Zogsima ie... s/siay oes: sicyaeinereseiceirisianercte eerialeys karate Philip Leigh 
Grigori Vassiliev......... ...Henry Travers 
Lieutenant Moussialovitch. "Herbert Ashton 
BV TOUDLE Sitar este sais areyeieie suaihqotersus iene’ ae tele cheney crerstecersyeictors ace Philip Loeb 
Trifon Boriston. . Charles Carden 
ADALEY: «slots exe leels Charles Courtniedge 
Gregory: Lith < 6 vis-<.p csceteielers ei ..Thomas Meegan 
CRICTT GOT OUCE sc aseclee aisitiaternte ater -Bernard Savage 
Katerina Ivanovna Verhovovtseva. . Wels Were alent ates Clare Eames 
Agrafena Alexandrovna Svetlov.........c.eeessesee Lynn Fontanne 
BAT VEGI tere yeutene tote fasciitis avcral Scie taal w sla teNelaieag. coxastereTeieye sais Dorothy Fletcher 
SAE El ce aa els 0 xe oie ese Pe L are aires oie 1 aR a: RE eT TEE Phyllis Connard 
Stepanidenmacnites cin stcisme meter mtsreiniees ce eotaterts re Dorothy Fletcher 


Act I.—Courtyard in the Monastery. Act II.—Katerina’s Room. 
Act III.—The Living-room at Feodor Pavlovitch’s. Acts IV and 
V.—The Inn at Mokroe. 

Time—1865. Place—Russia, Near Moscow. 

Staged by Philip Moeller. 

In this telescoped version of the Dostoevsky novel the decline 
and fall of the Karamazov family include the failure of Aliocha 
to find happiness in religion, the emotional resentment of Dmitri 
at his father, Feodor’s, attempt to cheat him of his mother’s 
inheritance; the tragic love of Ivan for Katerina, and of Kater- 
ina’s equally futile passion for Dmitri, and the latter’s unhappy 
infatuation for the harlot, Agrafena, whom the father seeks to 
buy and is killed by his bastard son, Smerdiakow. Everybody is 
a little mad in the end. 


THE NIGHTINGALE 
(96 performances) 
A musical romance based on the life of Jenny Lind. Book 
and lyrics by Guy Bolton and P. G. Wodehouse. Music by 


Armand Vecsey. Produced by the Messrs. Shubert at the Jolson 
Theatre, January 3, 1927. 


Cast of characters— 


Major-General Gurnee........... sism\eaOnieieen tes LUCIUS henderson 
Wirs. Gurnee oi. oni ccc he pStopr indo eS erates teh ee Bianiats tails Sophie Everett 
Vrs CAL Din. o-s:e a heih Sueno psa tole ora acererere tel nin elere oan aie oa ie ee eranae Stanley Lupino 
Colonel Wainwright. eyes aa erate oer eee aii e John Gaines 
Mrs, (Wasther Vian Woo <js ce cis t.oe sa otss ees cremate ec Clara Palmer 


Alice Wainwright...... era Ave, alatncontsetere vere Aare ..-Hileen Van Biene 
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Copia Oe Au Chet ereclrm castes fein aii tesieien sizjsereaseerer Robert Hobbs 
PIPED -miarce eres fester a ..Thomas Whiteley 
Wesephities Nea cima Sate sie ee: salah RISELOLD bie heh weer eis Violet Carlson 
Erste Ci Sans INS RON ER UO ROGTInG ale SHOROAeMm nosis hone Donald Black 
ietaziy, Sissies gress vivre initiate nolan wievelel a's eiaieie dis e/mestin Eleanor Painter 
Whistler amc itis a. gatdnanrasae asi renee meat sinniee Harold Woodward 
WLEPMET OR DUMer HOG. sets eis ciatetassp aictelare soso icte atin tetnete nate Nicholas Joy 
Captain RexsiGuriece Sri. oases Seb coke Sie eee een Glen Dale 
ey gd hace SNe choise Or ICRP ee CRIT FOO m ASIC Rea cee Dee Tom Wise 
Colonels Robert Wrasees «shies ste water sia ot oid ce eaioere Victor Bozardt 
AD lllger rer ctere ate fare) Sieiesaus ava crane oaks storia ave ieee cere Cee eer aere Eileen Carmody 
RS AISA ee one cae ete Cecilia ol bist ay ve aicouse svete re. eistere Stato oT Arline Melburn 
@torGoldsc hail yy cet a spsiers sire Sides es atsve rca oe we er siaie Ones Wm. Tucker 
Sale ey IS USI ie a Aas coment COED SURO AAC AoE Ivan Dneproft 
25018 Sa OR ROMA A DERG Som OO eres ieee ICI John Gaines 
ME GOCMIATN s 16.5 Giale sare roraleeeis el eferstacee a oleate ee ston ere atctuicl aia sarees Neal Frank 
LOI oR ane nario SIGS SE OUO AO DOr ae aO So OOD SATICGE Ge Robert Harper 
Cornelius Varderbilt 2 mctelss cyeskctaisiessietls erie sta sce nie st Victor Bozardt 


Act I—The Terrace of the Old Hotel at West Point. Act II.— 
Jenny Lind’s Bedroom in a New York Hotel. 2—Outside the Hotel. 
3—Steve Rutherford’s House. Act III.—1—The Lobby of Castle 
Garden. 2—The Stage of Castle Garden. 

Staged by Lewis Morton. 


A dovetailing of certain biographical incidents and a free use 
of a justifiable imagination by which Jenny Lind is the heroine 
of a lyrical flirtation with a dashing West Pointer, Captain 
Gurnee. For a day or two her manager, P. T. Barnum, is all at 
sea as to what to do if he loses Jenny to romance, but the singer 
decides finally that she would be doing Captain Gurnee a wrong 
if she were to marry him and bravely bids him farewell. 


BALLYHOO 
(7 performances) 


Play in three acts by Kate Horton. Produced by Russell 
Janney at the 49th Street Theatre, January 4, 1927. 


Cast of characters— 


efar cle = ietiueete sts jae ies toler ov oTole [states eteyae) cae: ais = wfereieiecelee'e\¢eie.« W. H. Post 
Belden...... ARE > SO OnE IGE HO DER nar ROT RTO OPIS Williain Sellery 
Viti a Pet ceiiy soe Scie aro dates oreo nrarete siete ole cle wine auto Adelaide Hibbard 
MDD OLAS cterctarre dictene elisa claleta stele idislstoteveleielatelelsieteiebsofaisisiae Arline Blackburn 
SEERA Se AM ters tevcicls ssielsielele i cltiaieimibielelelsials/ele- 6 sislacslorsa's Hugh O’Connell 
Silosiy® iG daiasenen none eeic TOON ODEO OBO D ate Earle H. Mayne 
Cameron Macbonaid:, 5.5m. este rwietie's 616 s10 5 \e)o e\s)e\0,0/0000 ein Le a 
The Hardy Brothers... css ec ccerscevcscece ee Uncen 
Seal eso( oti GUS ee ae tone a Pec oe aT Eee POPPE RETO Minna Gombell 
The Judge of the Races.. de Morgan Wallace 
Judy MacDonald...... Kathryn Givney 
Muriel Benedict... ..csccccccscsciccscceecesecsscess Louise Carter 
A Barker....... i tae RISER TOE OD OE COO LIS Kent Thurber 


Act I.—Dressing-room Back of the Stage of a Tent Vaudeville 
Show Playing a Middle Western Fair. Act I1.—Ballyhoo Stand 
and Grounds Before the Tent. Act I1].—Same as Act I. 

Staged by Richard Boleslavsky. 
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Starlight Lil, champion rider for a wagon show out west, 
fascinates and encourages Cameron MacDonald, a society youth, 
to love her. But she loves him too much to let him marry her 
and so pretends to give herself to another man to disgust Cam- 
eron. She only succeeds in driving him to other and worse 
women, and then they are both nearly killed by Starlight’s fa- 
vorite mount, Mesquite. 


LACE PETTICOAT 
(15 performances) 


Musical comedy of Old New Orleans, in two acts, by Stewart 
St. Clair, lyrics by Howard Johnson; music by Emil Gersten- 
berger and Carl Carlton. Produced by Carl Carlton at the 
Forrest Theatre, January 4, 1927. 


Cast of characters— 


MVEA 1G ie reicrersiawsioretele lerctnatelete bistaseneins's elorchetereis/ateycletereletetslerere Erma Chase 
WCISCEE Ce cravetc-ate's ccttovele crora oieterere cele ee lere siete o Wele clarence cveverele Ruth Matlock 
Ravinond dewlamLiangeasteiseies wareste eiets sieicietelote tiearonciela caw Luis Alberni 
ULE See rererctet tere eleleievessjeialelalelecsiarece: Sty are Glehaeaieie bieisieterorn aie Gerald Moore 
(OO CES ane SOS AE OCI Rig OEIC CROAT CT DONS Cullen Clewis 
IME YE hehe oD ths Cl A AC OE OCI OOO NC COU OU SAN a5 Mercedes Gilbert 
Professor eHONAll ee cle cic oe. celate ceiec es eeleiee an seleriares James C. Morton 
BOZO cs rcttcie vere aoineiete/ srs saletreraisiavatetets/a-etars:slaletevereteys ait misters Joseph Spree 
Teeontine™ Bantatd stccicoictevsle c's )sisis otelcveleicloiaiv convepntcialavererete Stella Mayhew 
Gla riGeleysichancts sioteretotes dic staita tetacctercecie oimtotera ote oitierotciareterene teres Elcie Peck 
Dominic Deni DeLaBouregard de Grand Pre. ..-Richard Powell 
REMItACe vied aisle ariemieree aiereetie wists eiaraterate ys sae Vivian wart 
Paul Joscelyn -.. Tom Burke 


Pere Modeste eee 
Act I.—The Flower Market in Old Orleans. Act IIl.—The Old 
Cathedral and the Mardi Gras, 
Staged by Carl Carlton. 

Paul Joscelyn of the army loves Renita and wants to marry her. 
Raymond de la Lange, a Creole of prominence, also loves her 
but isn’t eager for marriage. To separate Renita and Paul, Ray- 
mond tells the girl she is a quadroon. But Raymond lies, as is 
proved after Renita has been made fearfully unhappy for an 
hour or so. 


JUNK 
(9 performances) 


Play in three acts by Edwin B. Self. Produced by Messrs. 
Shesgreen and Vroom at the Garrick Theatre, January 5, 1927. 


Cast of characters— 


ASTANIMOLNEN piaieie visnisleloials/ore aisigieee gis aig sie Saiiele/p\elalesre Alice May Tuck 
NANCY sich sivas siete sclerie ship tuace ca telae aici amie nthe cite Marguerite Mosier 
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SUPMESE: FORMING iciceee sic. ras cig aeaeieena see a clits Sydney Greenstreet 
Chick’ -Pralle-tie, nies ini avalaele.elotelere avatsinracs Calvin Thomas 
Jam," the? Gurimatss tens cage oe New attewle es os Galas alee ee Doan Borup 
Gobknnckle ste Pena cmcdieeie wee eee een Jay Fassett 


First Prison Guard.. 
Second Prison Guard 


-George V. Denny 
...-Hamilton Swift 


Dr--Schelling 0.05 ..Herbert Ranson 
Old Sal. ve wisnssesscacetes Rotors ....Emma Dunn 
dB Ue Le ee tr rO eh RIC IMIS Ree aces ee a ee John Maroney 
ean) Pradd so cevsia's.ctocsce sare bi nis wyaseniomieeraas itis fsvale Marguerite Mosier 


Act I.—An American Farm House. Acts II and III.—Home of 
Ernest John and a Corner of Governor Prall’s Study. 
Staged by Charles Coburn. 

Ernest John, a love-inspired hobo, seeks to help all unhappy 
folk with whom he comes in contact. He even agrees to take 
part in a bank robbery in order that there may be money enough 
for an operation to help grandmother, and Nancy, whom Ernest 
John loves more than any of the others. Then he gives up 
Nancy to her true love and returns to the road. Twenty-five 
years later Ernest John is a junk man, but still kindly. He helps 
Nancy’s husband, who is now governor, by killing the man who 
seeks to blackmail the governor about the old bank robbery. And 
then Ernest John dies from a bullet the blackmailer put in 
him, 


TOMMY 
(192 performances) 


Comedy in three acts by Howard Lindsay and Bertrand Rob- 
inson. Produced at the Gaiety Theatre, New York, January 10, 
1927. 


Cast of characters— 


I Gd MMLC es Sencroicorr cio Pcccm HOON ORCC GOGO Florence Walcott 
Vittles MUCDET a ieteer alc mat chace eters etstcietoucleiss avers a ela ousres alates act Peg Entwistle 
BPE Tras UR Parente PITRE UE COC OCT MALOU) OCHO DIS CIC ROTO DOI EIT Alan Bunce 
NYS ea tiiter De Gin ctr tare st a x apeusbtetetsl « cyaisictetersiene olsrole le areLet=rd Maidel Turner 
Meal Hate Det seme incshen siete reisiecs iilete te eciacetolole sysab.e a levevre td tnercuncssen Lloyd Neal 
Ma oa ME MILE Le acta ei ate! cial ofeto aor a) ato oPonolayolace) #Varejer she eich aia eteta tae Sidney Toler 
Ronnie idl Sheet gets» spelatata ovabelete)el al ei¥\s ela intr, ele. s\'a'p) ohelarsie William Janney 
Frid cen t1SOIy eos alee oa es rieleelsienip eine aires sicvvlele nance mais Ben Johnson 


Acts I, II and III.—Living-room in the Thurber Home, 
Staged by the Authors. 

Marie Thurber really loves Tommy Mills, but because her 
family is so determined she will marry him she turns for relief 
to Bernard, the snappy salesman. To save the situation, Uncle 
Dave, the town’s political boss, wisely decides to oppose Tommy. 
This he does with such fervor the Thurbers finally throw the boy 
out. Then Marie flies to Tommy’s defense and all is as it was 


planned. 
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ARABIAN NIGHTMARE 


(“THE GALLOPING SHEIK’’) 
(24 performances) 


Fantastic comedy in three acts by David Tearle and Dom- 
inick Colaizzi. Produced by Clarke Painter at the Cort Theatre, 
January 10, 1927. 


Cast of characters— 


Sarahi Prishe@aiks stems 5 RWajeleleie sialale: ctelete’ siayelateretehe 1 .Ethel Strickland 
Caroling (TE wio amiss se acces oer tisle-e aia e:t o's oun snueneirrenee Helen Lowell 
Matte vivian shallrvorerss/ciaicists. wlelerotels loieisaee clalelale ines ietete Marion Coakley 
IBODDIe MLA ge siete ects siete selorsie sleiese eis ctejeseiclals mneloleneisieteerereie Lorin Raker 
ath lates eicisc aie iacrs oie lerstare sve levstevcts ataiere ters viviste ovorereleterersveyers Percy Moore 
Mics Horatio s Bttm ble o <ste.s «iletstere ctatel < apeietayate elo atesemieiers Seth Arnold 
HVE td caterer cto teteta tore) avatevehe: cieicires ale lalsrencisimecere eiessie/ cckersiatateas Stephen Wright 
APARTIOC Lit ceyavotae han ereie cio) sce So leholsrapetoels og evils wie ete Wier emre tre Charles Millward 
PRS HEC eis retried oe aslo wise’ s lara ois nysnaiariorsl © as waalalcvopens orate Catherine Willard 
IRF Ab iati MVLIn SURED s;<c,cveie siete ele oie cher ecetetesa. wie, Sie ejetel Stelere tage Charles Quigley 
WMamioorrnetictscrerttere vinta vets sual 6 cfalareanie ie ttigtacneteteaele etaietca ie William Miles 
IPERS Renda xg Gc BUC OE fem cob. dope ocsend Emilie Corson 


Act I.—Living-room in Caroline Twiggam’s House, Amesbury, 
Mass. Act II.—Room in a Castle on the Edge of the Arabian 
Desert. Act IJI.—Harem in the Palace. 

Mamie Marshall, tired of the routine of life in a small town 
and hungering wildly for a sheik-adventure or two as they are 
lived in the movies, inherits enough money to take her and her 
aunt to the desert, sheik-hunting. There she is captured, dragged 
to a harem, discreetly manhandled and finally rescued by her 
little old small-town boy. 


GHOSTS 
(24 performances) 
Drama in three acts by Henrik Ibsen. Translated by William 
Archer, revised by Harrison Grey Fiske. Revived by Charles 


D. Coburn and Patterson McNutt at the Mansfield Theatre, 
January 10, 1927. 


Cast of characters— 


Mrs. Helen Alving....... eiaiateieleioral ait ieiale Sislehe arelshalatstbioinvelete Mrs. Fiske 
Oswald *Alving wet see store naiotn km ate A ..Theodore St. John 
Pastor Manders....... ....Walter Ringham 
Regina Bnestran diate. sissies ciel «cos cleieree ron eee aE yon Jarvis Kerr 
acon ebarstrand'’.<, 2s tutasec:. tere Coen Seti aoe William C. Masson 


The Action Takes Place in the Living-room of Mrs. Alving’s Coun- 
try Home at Rosenvold, Overlooking One of the Large Fjords of 
Western Norway. 

Staged by Harrison Grey Fiske. 
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A slightly modernized version of the Archer translation which 
ees no particular change except to put the cast in modern 
clothes. 


PIGGY 
(83 performances) 


Musical comedy in two acts adapted by Daniel Kusell and 
Alfred Jackson from “The Rich Mr. Hoggenheimer” by Harry 
B. Smith and Ludwig Englander. Produced by William B. 
Hae Inc., at the Royale Theatre, New York, January 

, 1927: 


Cast of characters— 


Batlers.. ss ..6 exyienerrs SAS Oud AP Se OCR OBE ee TIC James Jolley 
Mire ELOp RenHeimet sty a(cacce's nese isle od ccicisitieeee's tine Lotta Linthicum 
LOR COLL EP BAIN LON «icivis ones 5 oteele « crlnce sp euen Harry McNaughton 
GBD PALI O Ty \stcovelace siateles tetas oteeacleto etait isyal aia Seat ea Brooke Johns 
Sistior Charit-Oppitt 2s ..eucs ote sles vslnetes seve ch oe oe Rodolpho Badaloni 
Miorsieue Folie’. i-ta.c cise sos oda cle citeinie. ce eeeke esis Eddie Conrad 
PSPIZAT ME MAME sg etaieve ia cyeleos isa o)s'a'claleusre one osejhc ase -wCogstore Seiele Wanda Lyon 
Pigs ys TOS SENHEMUEL. 5. 5.04 0.5 <\s'w a Ntelple ed oatelatersieiaa,e Gaeletons Sam Bernard 
Liroers Ue Lig ete) 6 Cait eA ee a ee a Pi ery Penmaes Beresford Lovett 
WGCONG Wee te aieiaia) oni a nisis ts tielavslevolereloleueialaveleesin oocials mies Paul Winkopp 
el Gt rot ace acct e/cl'ere occa a ysieialorerate a eieveierc sctave saratais (oe atelovsteiels Dan Corbett 
DGCIA SLC WALG «visi siento io wim slacisale, Sacetp late sleereia ales one clear ores John Crone 
HAO ESLO eae eta: Sse Re NE Tee Bo ta ele oP Nes Goodee Montgomery 
OES raic oo die ale > cea we an since stn biel! > ageeRin anglers aiecer ate George Clifford 
Guy Wlogcenheimier 7% cicada six eter iia telshessemialeiris oleic. ave lot Paul Frawley 
Betty; aviarsliali. cs -creit sists evaisve sieleiel ole ave sree sisreisiereiare Marion Marschante 
Uta veel te CinWiALle tes si cielelsietavciecatarsl elaverauaieieiaisrsialistel stare Gladys Baxter 
MV akc rade satya ators wile cieelalciare a Sinister slain elevate elas Rosalind Bernard 
Ribie! CURT REP HG Oe SAS ae bac shea Oe ABU piso seta John Cronin 
MEAN Co ad Pat goed ew oie tp) aTHiers ora e/a x alana, Stated ahekohe! oititaloe Joan Carter-Waddell 
Pitas pectotesg cia meicrsweis ania cists as ieieraisic oleiossiejste ll aretccte sts cleeiioue James Jolley 


Act I.—In Hoggenheimer’s London Home and on an Ocean Liner. 
Act II.—Garden of an Estate at Great Neck, L. I. 
Staged by William B. Friedlander. 

A revised and musicalized version of “The Rich Mr. Hoggen- 
heimer” of twenty years ago, relating the adventures of a wealthy 
vulgarian who tries to marry his son to the daughter of a lord 
and is forced to come to America finally to try to reclaim him 
from a pretty shop girl. The boy clings to the shop girl. 
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THE CLAW 
(60 performances of repertory) 


A fantasy in one act by Lewis Waller and Dermot Darby. 
Produced by the American Grand Guignol at the Grove Street 
Theatre, New York, January 12, 1927. 


Cast of characters— 


nectelcleichdcivials lofeipioielelelele! «sie aiaracsiecsisisieielens sis siccw a tlarshall. Vincent 
i ..-Gladys Renavent 
.. Michel Ferrolle 
Sook Feroll Moore 

whole o ateis Denis Gurney 
Reece ierevaeie eratateteteleteiein ofonsts/slsyere Baron Hepburn 


Two thrillers and two shockers taken from the repertoire of the 
original Grand Guignol, including “The Claw,” a drama in one 
act by Jean Sartene, adapted by Dermot Darby; “The Last Tor- 
ture,” a melodrama in one act by Jean Bideau, adapted by 
Georges Renavent; and “Maid of All Work,” a farce in one act 
by Dermot Darby, from the farce “Petite Bonne Serieuse,” by 
MM. Eminory and J. Manoussi. 


BYE BYE, BONNIE 
(125 performances) 


Musical comedy in two acts by Louis Simon and Bide Dudley. 
Produced by L. Lawrence Weber at the Ritz Theatre, New York, 
January 13, 1927. 


Cast of characters— 


Blossies.. ayaaireiaveictelstsesioveletace cists Dlelply atelalsieterstsvalclare ehlnte steve Laine Blaire 
Charles sPMlips sivceisivelersisisecr cleloe pioleie lecsiace cisis ate Ginie inate Georgie Hale 
Mrs: sNoalt 7Z,. ss nxiVell versace ors mnlevetaves: oxerecelete at camera ciorstekere Mabel Acker 
DEMS Willliarn sith cclarctattrenete oe ane teltoaioie atest ee reine .- Rudolph Cameron 
DI OEETERS Catt ker rcisl ketone erciecs cea > Siete anen tiene meee erates Dorothy Van Alst 
MEAT SIE: S els ls lo) siete. ote ave) Cold ahatele. shersionalcieisie cis oe im eine ereterere Margie Royce 
Tai seis ciareicrer ledetars seismic istetevsie stotnie, orelaa/eleversierele teins, tienes Blanche Krebs 
ETO -Fsiato oes abet oneve rete eas etsteyal ctbriels, aes brad avevatore’e) ele ateteie eee Elorence Parker 
(Bonnie MOU eine eie om lover sve atetorwie soiree oieis sisteneertarrenne Dorothy Burgess 
INoalty Ze SULIVEI sits oe isicle eeccoteire isla siersie ereteieierieiereiae oats Louis Simon 
IBM SB rie eS. .0: de sales aterars Rete a eRSTols oe er eneeets cine arto Charles Henderson 
TN OMA Ardy tC RaD ARIPO PIC OOS OLI Ooh an Sue Saunders 
Wee rson: Sparks stsisare ie tniciele na ele nein ct erletteteeeitets ee Charles Wheeler 
Bantord! Alderms cra djova.idie Sees 8/6 ae’ ain dratainiael erate eee rar ene rato Cecil Owen 
poe ateb? 4 ET Opaniiie cineieisisie are aua cleaves mieletoraterarererareiere William Frawley 
Wrardeiis.'. 0%). ate cere erolvabelove viclarahave sl siatamlare sen tere tere etre Cecil Owen 
EREED EDI aterale e's) 6 oisiidalsi 3) al woes einielsferelolsthaluiptoheraietoias Charles Henderson 
“Mugsie’’. Bernard Cavanaugh 
fs AQ BO GAAS GG TOO OUD OG UOTOMSIN Cin 16.6Go Gods Sone Ruby_ Keeler 


Six DBOMM seis ois,ercis w ticisinse wee enter at atyiatmeie Salerno John Clemson 
Alan Moran and Walter Feldkamp at the Pianos 
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Act I.—Office of The Shrivell Soft Soap Company, Shrivelton, 
i J. Act I1.—Warden’s Office, Welfare Island and at Shrivell’s 

ome. 

Staged by Edgar McGregor. 

Bonnie, a stenographer, goes with her employer, Noah Shrivell, 
to a night club to help him entertain certain buyers. She also 
helps Mr. Shrivell buy liquor for his friends. Then Mr. Shrivell, 
hitherto an ardent dry, goes to jail for thirty days. During his 
absence, his friends elect him to Congress on the wet ticket, after 
which Bonnie marries Ted Williams. 


WHERE’S YOUR HUSBAND? 
(19 performances) 
A new farce in three acts by Ben S. Gross; produced by George 
Bamman at the Greenwich Village Theatre, New York, January 
14, 1927. 


Cast of characters— 


NL citeyaeVVLESL OIG arclaie erase avails atalecsla\ere mreratelaie a ote ecrelalnic are preveiala Zola Talma 
MS Uys WVESEOW ace ptera sere sicinis|«toteiece ae tais lore eevste naman ene wa ee Sam Hines 
Shey Sm CUsOs cyatatealeipie ete ctwiniccntarslel ove ersialdiesevareiarene) saisteters Myron Paulson 
SLOT ases LCHATG ody © a's to's si0 aivtecemsinpnierareieleie ine ple cia yeletele Eugene Donovan 
ESA SI a US CTIS OMI ote a ivicl ohotaretals ver clovetatele’aiaiovers |e sis -alsvaNaratera: spars Betty Laurence 
WPAZ ANS COMMITS oc ates ts: sachees bass ol adole ioravone vate «faboxevoraratelarmanatoce Alice Fischer 
Daniel Ser ORei nS - Pl stenstetetsisieysialeie: sxatete traceiats inte Harry Lewellyn 
Mazie Macumber. Kate-Pier Roemer 
BG DDICMEN IS W.OLtHls chia oitals o/s 'e ele he lgieie e aleioie sie eteyoele areieral oh) Mark Haight 


Acts I, IJ and III.—The Benson Home in the Westchester Sub- 
urbs. 
Staged by George Bamman. 


Elsie Benson’s Uncle Daniel is likely to leave her $50,000 if 
he likes her husband. The day uncle is calling Elsie and her hus- 
band quarrel and husband runs away. Rather than lose a chance 
at the inheritance Elsie borrows a husband. And her friend 
borrows another for her. So she has two and many complica- 
tions. The same day Aunt Eliza takes a drink or two too much 
out of her stocking flask and becomes enamored of a professional 
sheik who is supposed to be one of the husbands. 
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THE BARKER 
(172 performances) 
Play in three acts by Kenyon Nicholson. Produced by Charles 


L. Wagner, in association with Edgar Selwyn, at the Biltmore 
Theatre, New York, January 18, 1927. 


Cast of characters— 
ANGLE toy NULL GIs cave taioselogeyesslora vm alle Wieteteterectel-Teqetalavets’<)-o.eletars(otr Walter Huston 


PTA GS PASSE a aegis care stiascl ope iareyeusreceisin a iepierakeces amie a aievene taetanenetere Al Roberts 
MES OL Clare olig siete te sisie 2 efajatesetaieiwieiapaieiaiel mie wie) erate ere shan oupieletatere Philip Heege 
POP TNLONGatls ste aa ersk scx Aw iclelole afalevdlccten aie ore itoetenra eateries Albert Hyde 
ET Ichevein cc: ebsvevelecel eter Oe are cherets, ©: elaial ote ohena: ou cheler eee tetele tae te pete Ross Hertz 
Wanted eemiaecerats een eieimieinrs we laieare oe lensiete nets cull ate Eleanor W. Williams 
Colotely Gow dye. crcociectrstee sherarsretbis leseio isles aYeiorarsvs George W. Barbier 
EGO Wic ists seetarecelnsare’e erstarerrme Wed uretrtaiel ste’ eivteletetainvcte ehatoshr el svete Claudette Colbert 
Satomi Weitere cetactisie’tis iis niefare stehaveteiecn ote epee tatiaicceriers John Irwin 
ChrisnMiilles ctr. srvciercte s cele ee einiats ioteas eletounioltrelstelstecbiatels 6 Norman Foster 
Wan Bersokitteis acacia s\rerats a eea\leielo ae stele slave sutie sieve iaieie Florence Gerald 
DOC RA CET stares siete o eipis. wo ere ahaiejne Sus; plete ihe uke. <teeanteusts Raymond Bramley 
Cleo Fee cats cavers s cla eis clove als a sielarelsjelhie o atelertelelovare tera « Mae Hopkins 
Nakoloilani 

FL WAAL etO Sexy tatalnes alt ieioleleter cictelecoisisisse mecberetal ete sisietans iets Pakuakini 

Pakalaka 


Acts I, II and III.—-In and Around the Tents of Colonel Gowdy’s 
Big City Shows. 
Staged by Priestly Morrison. 

Nifty Miller has grown up in the tent show business and is at 
the moment ballyhoo man for the Gowdy Shows. He is deter- 
mined his son Chris shall not follow in his footsteps. Chris is 
being educated and is going to be a lawyer. But Chris joins the 
show for his vacation and pleads for a chance to stay only a few 
weeks. During that time he is vamped by Lou, the snake 
charmer, at the behest of Carrie, Nifty’s jealous girl. Then Lou 
and Chris discover their love is on the level and defy Nifty to 
separate them. Nifty thinks he will quit the show at the last, 
but is drawn back. 


THE VIRGIN MAN 
(63 performances) 


Comedy of youth and love in three acts by William Francis 
Dugan. Produced by the Times Square Productions at the Prin- 
cess Theatre, New York, January 18, 1927. 


Cast of characters— 


URE DS Yi0is's cie.n'ne/n eye loialsrofereialarvints wtatel a hays tarsietelemeinseieisiseia tere Virginia Smith 
EPRI e soe .c'u rere 2o hss lo'e/vsatato slebe levels a ieia to Mca i ne Te ni iete -Don Dillaway 
Wiellicaca amis cateters ke Lin's Sa bebe Rw else waslere te ialons lens SiGe etetence whe Betty Alden 
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SI Sanat iota Geyer s Ses eis Se Ge Ee eels oa Rew ed Dorothy Hall 
SOBA YS cis tictetcras cusrkyais:sCesoieie-o ek ie ee cas ES Gee Joseph Baird 
LeuAtOn BG ymalietists cs. als arta eo nate nd Bae aor wee Paul Clare 
Grete et ee reuse vec sins relays sisi ists yore Bielae rbstoiefeloin erete Charles Horn 

Acts I, II and III.—Living-room in Conway’s Riverside Drive 
Apartment. 


Staged by William Francis Dugan. 


Hughie from Yale, an innocent who has never been really 
kissed, visits his guardian in New York and immediately attracts 
three wild women. All three try their Broadway tricks on him, 
but he successfully defends himself. He goes back to Vale as 
pure as when he left there, which is pretty pure. 


SAM ABRAMOVITCH 
(15 performances) 
A play of life in three acts by Francois Porche; adapted by 
Charlton Andrews. Produced by Anne Nichols at the National 
Theatre, New York, January 18, 1927. 


Cast of characters— 


SS LE aN OAT OAR CH oust stays store acute lstais > “dlelorave Slaves Sraats save iene Mary Fowler 
MNTATAC MALIN Siete tae ole) side SISSHE aes IDL OE Der Ruth Chorpenning 
HE AZALIS stare ia rsVellet stats) oo)! sels erdvaierGiais lato ciel oie aii bist sn sitee Richard Abbott 
Sami ADL ammONACCH s2ets alts wicrer bane ete ter eevee ialenlaiel cee s Pedro de Cordoba 
Measrdlond Shctsecincee icislas k fae diet ean sisisee ine mentee ill Marsh 
Moses (ROSGnLGl aii. ¢ Siz = cso aye 2 wis essen vial wlree¥ol ee siepe viele uaretere Arthur Hohl 
VOLE OSE Lats oc. totacatelocsie Stet ote e Perey ore Sore Wiki aieleis ave tte eueie Lee Kohlmar 
ET OMUSEKCED EL s ccct shove sceiela’ otal vie 319 ofetohahe stavon ol creveisiiel ota, creweele ster Kate Morgan 
Via lt yee iareteta ters aisiet veict ele aiiviatetovars seieieie siecle wloiene oe Maud Brooks 
PLOLESSO RTA AM Ke Slat aaieteieiss elciae s.0)s eielantet stow a aateres Ainsworth Arnold 
An Irish Immigrant Woman... Sis dgpiSennaretomdare araistete« Kate Morgan 
A German Immigrant Woman. .. Leah Hanna 
EISPCCLOters se soa wisi ol stoe e's Gerald Cornell 
IBitsemi xchideds Magi 22 saisicie isis aielsin minis» win peer ora Ge ee ueuee eae John Davis 
Second wEclideda Wiatiess-c 1s) aiolareis oieloreree eral elcieisisiet Ernest Howard 
Deported! Maat csc steteeislevercisic/o(slela’ccorelstels ele ovelelersipie.wies Charles Adams 
IS Tips 3 Beaten Parlay td AGP OOF ADA DOCIGD ONOOD ADO Or Oreo Vyvyan Dobbie 
PRUE yy USAT 1 atte avs b ars eralal ain wloteisre ssieiscarpiei fe otsreun Senees Mark Adams 
Used tality a WTUAttS PANE ove, exaier ari aierercl oles shevoiele ic abo e a) oes Edward Chodorov 
Wowltalamelmmigrant VWiomasal.dcistsas'ecec + oslo eels < nals Lillian Okun 
AES AIAN ED OMT cieIs oo) siesekeiieys av apeianetotsionsd s¥evshelsv ai rteloterale George Offerman, Jr. 
CG IGAIS SIGE ae enw ois sie osu woah oe io ie luke wre ee/e ate Fred Fairbanks 
Wiel ressed WV Oiiaia's anole stove ellstersuatere¥ercrtrs!om ar s)eeier ets Edna Washburn 
BLAME Otawe xereay Meal tetaveiin Yel l skoda ve spistcisteratejeneieleretersis toner eke 6-2 Marie Offerman 
Asin Orp iat OY. civics! sais’s si¢ arse aielale erate a einisisi sels 6 ateue Charles Walters 
Second Jewish Imatigtant ... 200). c0c 0 4-0 ore vieiere 0 sinls e wisia Harry Barker 
BehylepNanOne ameter ie series a s9 biteletslFialshe'e sure stele wienieys Richard Abbott 
Bilateria tk olay eietevaiaiel e/a e76 sie oicie 5) «ov V8 eeia Saas eaten C. Maclean Savage 
BERR ZASSiNIGaN rete ie lorepe. «iis sfovs. einlalsrerel Pixie '=' ste! violw 19 rolebevere Edward Chodorov 
TRU Elatevar ste rotoretettetavot ore, toe) sro o] sles ai ofl Wide lcv Gcoietehens: 6) athtase’ nies Late Adele Ronson 
LNT es Pree leah arate cok sia ecSleds (6: i.e 5 wie sag 6 n Sie ke oRTO Ruth Chorpenning 
PPR acd T vepeta erates clavets cls fositre cial satan) sw cleereretere-<je¥oinieiniareiaielavels Mark Adams 
Hixst Se Olio maiyyices iste os ins eie-s-o'eb sicla iow.» nfeie =v 101 6,5 William Frederic 
ABUSE PSOE a oietr iets ara) wictavatels ea eleegn.orsieiein ates 2 aceciseaiedeie se Ernest Howard 
SCO SBrOket ets orci svsivis (0. aie'spaloe rote 0 + ciel alos olete/eisle\risiais\eie) 6{e John Davis 
LDiveci (OSES A) A Rear tan OMB OUTER OLA MOO eR IES Gerald Cornell 


Sec ominler ocpats terete eae oleic oie ere cfs) s stavele le ierelel elsteysieisis istere.e Kirk Ames 
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URAVenGani bare te cco ioiale cole ieterereis siehote heroes Slelelelsteicienteramts Harry Barker 
SECLCEALY totee saree retove sera eierninie ia siete atoters ....Charles Adams 
DD EXOM) cig ieseie vs o's ole cutoolels .. William Frederic 
Soom istcrsciste eisists) ete .Edward Chodorov 
A Friend of Sam ..Richard Freeman 
TREDECCR s oicls ain ors 6 overs, Cistel clears isieisile oelelere stetloratsierstatelsiisverniave Maud Brooks 
TWSEherassiccie'e CRED oganr el Rite te cheteto nana Rea Laue Julia Cohn 
DAT MIG VER: sis erelerciseierois te enlace evoreteiols lefeterstereiate pseieksicichee Wiese Harry Barker 


Acts I, II “and it.—A Pilgrimage That Carries from a Garret in 
Dresden to a Rich Apartment in New York. 
Staged by Clifford Brooke. 

In Dresden Sam Abramovitch, a visionary young Jew from 
Astrakan, seeks the inspiration of the great scientific economist, 
Professor Ranke, with whom he would like to fight for the re-« 
demption of the souls of all men, Jew and Gentile. The pro- 
fessor is cold to the proposition and Abramovitch, realizing he 
must have money, even to be an idealist, goes to America and be- 
comes a tailor. In a few years he is an employer, then an owner 
of co-operative shops, then a great broker. Rich beyond his 
dreams, he continues to pour his gold, as he thinks, into great 
philanthropies, only to learn that his radical friends have used the 
money to foment strife. At the peak of his miseries his 15-year- 
old son dies, he is beaten in Wall Street and life looks dark. 
But with a new faith and his loyal wife he fights on. 


LADY ALONE 
(44 performances) 
Play in three acts by Laetitia McDonald. Produced by L. 
Lawrence Weber, in association with David Wallace, at the For- 
rest Theatre, New York, January 20, 1927. 


Cast of characters— 


Clarigsen Carter Aer iaisicrecs:sletovsieveisteiwlolelersitivieiete whol heleietste sierotaiare Lee Smith 
Rathitiyia sPOvenrss iste vets ofotsincstaie/eseralate!statohcoclelet teenies Dorothy Overend 
PAUlMBOLsyvGHe clei, crsrslstsieteleksielecslehe nictale oicicis eieie rma Edward H. Wever 
Crate Netlsoils wercrcle a stelle aiehieeieic.2a vine &loteveleeeineyere Austin Fairman 
MirsiaVarpinianiuanciacibhen sevewerer.o oe eee niet meioers Louise Galloway 
Revs Dr BOOMER.) :s:<teuetorerarsetalciorerstere seiele oie elo looters Kirk Brown 
Nina chlopkinss aioe cece Den came cats CRORE eee eee Alice Brady 
BtEphencB rettis Fy, Gisidehe oye cule) orioversetoun ohlecn-e See Joseph Kilgour 
RGGI rie ce Peseints aisceie ewe tavade eS Ble teraboton ee Olen eee William Leith 
Us Marsha hen cis. tare: stave. a lele-erevele's alelooreleteteiets William W. Crimans 
Messetieemtatereds: diel neisinin sietincedsiece toe ene: Spencer Bentley 


Acts I, II and III.—Nina’s Apartment in a Remodeled Brown- 
stone House, New York. 


Staged by David Wallace. 


Nina Hopkins, young and attractive, has made rather a bust 
of her life financially. Born of a flighty mother, hers has been a 
pillar-to-post existence, until she has practically made up her 
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mind to marry Stephen Brett, 20 years older than she, for the 
protection his name and money will give her. Then she meets 
again a married man with whom she had once fallen desperately 
in love, the old charm is still potent and on his agreement to 
get a long-delayed divorce and marry her, Nina takes on the 
marital relation without benefit of clergy. The divorce granted, 
the lover, Craig Neilson, weakens. He will lose his mother’s 
money if he marries again. So he decides to go to Africa on a 
hunt. And Nina pours herself an overdose of sleeping medicine 
and peacefully dies. 


DAMN THE TEARS 
(11 performances) 


An ironic play in two acts by William Gaston. Produced by 
Alexander McKaig at the Garrick Theatre, New York, January 
21-1977. 


Cast of characters— 


Buckland Steele......... ARABS Brat olntsye oteiele (einieveeiateiiate Ralph Morgan 
MD Tile ree artats oleic a ctalolcre eave elomelntoeisle ls avalolereielovemie ss cicia Eleanor Griffith 
Hon daniothy  Malwahey: « ciectsiecctsre oie asicve's.a)0) oisie sieves. John Washburn 
MOLT: OC OUAY, a ahclotavalets srsGicatalels, sucie ater’ ale staveins aieuesalars Elmer Cornell 
IE Vinticen ti oretsi vier icicles avelars sites widie wie ee ae oar ears nie Harry Winston 
INET TS oS Sb aenon te SOD OCOT De DOGO I Ono mn OnDOnor Frederick Bryan 
We Steeles. cicic's wiels. o1.c/ore.0i5;sie els 9%6ueiaveleinie Se aie ele eis eae Reginald Barlow 
WERE SCCCLE!S 4 aac p's eccieic te aains ol are ate Slela cig aise wverelsree Florence Rylander 
Mea tire pisteicietiaiete sates oe sie Maintelscctsietelosiberatale ein Joan Storm 

B¥oe ae ..Jean Bourdelle 
Petes. «ie! -William Rainey 
SIE fat EPO Pre GOU CO CIEE RCRD ROI OOD ON oe Seth Kendall 
Stenogtaphnetiae s Sacicivieswien sv victeois eile » cele Seslelusecane Joyce Benner 
IG OWES PRA REIS APOC DD OOMTID AC ON BO RODP CMC HROR ADI Gar Hugh Kidder 
MO COEI ee fete a nls dah oa cag Wiaraleiv wie ote lneatt oiolecc arthrsaralonts James Martin 
ler ici eters ate ay Are staan ol ctoratere eealepaeie oaks b (loa Oe Halliam Bosworth 
EG fons = orbdO CSIC Ginn OO CHIROD IO aOORe tala aincdmon Frederick Bryan 
OL aacd et yee reenter a sible ctrarsial tic calor aloe Wueiehn. cial ate reysicda cis aivll ores Joan Storm 
Iie Sida ey Ror OUe ORDO GSnO O ODNOOL OUR AG OnE ORS Reginald Barlow 
iio astagbovecch sericea cei acinccis aoe atelier Edwin Phillips 
0 EP ihre is Renee SACO CIHION BIAS AAT A.A ar AGP IOOrIee Virginia Farmer 


Acts I and II.—A Pilgrimage from a Baseball Field Through the 
World and Back. 
Staged by Sigourney Thayer. 

Buckland Steele, a popular athlete and promising student at 
college, suffers a brainstorm the day he fails his ball team when 
a hit is needed. In a huff he breaks training and is fired from 
the squad. Thereafter his decline is rapid and fantastic. He 
tries to study law and fails, he tries to write and fails. He takes 
to dissipation to relieve his mental torture and winds up back in 
the ball park, a harmless, witless, mumbling old vagabond, with 
an officer waiting to jail him as a vagrant. 
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THE CRADLE SONG 
(57 performances) 


Comedy in two acts with an interlude in verse by Gregorio and 
Maria Martinez Sierra.~ Translated into English by John Garrett 
Underhill. Produced by the Civic Repertory Theatre, New York, 
January 24, 1927. 


Cast of characters— 


SISbEH SASTALIO sic wists: coin /aloreleie ls eiolplstoletevsteraleie niefal sXe emenre late Ruth Wilton 
Sister Marcella..'.:.s 3.066 .. Beatrice de Neergaard 
PLE MELIOLESS: s/cis stssere oistelclcisleve sisters) w/oa els ores ersraielesaren aires Beatrice Terry 
Sister Joanna of the Cross. ...Eva Le Gallienne 
The Mistress ‘of NoVviceSic.s «/crsiele'e is Seleiciou svernarcle) telenele Mary Ward 
PLE WiGALESS .cteis tice oetavsialele aie teleost eloein clare exeieeemiom niels Leona Roberts 
Sister OLNCHA 6 wij schaieh abst avd Skee s nls de a bieote sletoc ere Margaret G. Love 
DISECH LEZ coca lece aleierel ciarprerels cle cle ete tel alereloters is) cle, stisiatale ates Hilda Plowright 
PAA COMMER FINA icine lersis rein oiaie ere lov alere stecevers-auaisis suarsce eteinve Barlowe Borland 
Sisters Maria hectic: ¢. delstarsies ce seta s'iefaeia cialeietels i aiala= Chalee Hubbard 
Eben OCUOR R eciacs s nce w wietk theta ciisletaetaveleiie ersiais stediremeie Egon Brecher 
RDETESA te tase retele esheets anciel chats a: siaheveiresrere sears Josephine Hutchinson 
PARDEONLO eicvers wih so phere csvere sc wcavalavel srnlevelere sie stele fester m sires tetct Hardie Albright 


Acts I and IJ.—Convent of Enclosed Dominican Monks, Spain. 


See page 256. 


THE LOVE THIEF 


(“PRAYING CURVE”) 
(32 performances) 
Drama in three acts by Martin Brown. Produced by Phil 
Werner and Michael Goldreyer at the Eltinge Theatre, New 
York, January 24, 1927. 


Cast of characters— 


Berdie.r. sisic cisinc'es esenes aia eis fate pielalecalererele(e/aieipieiakerstereieierscisten a am cL ear tt 
UVVaTaI30 oi crete ets Geleis 11s 'eisie a vels/orsiataleleyavecretste ie ie tereiste os ateree tate Grace Huff 
Pip E Bridges eis vaccine ciciove mie vute. ei eiseis elelatals eget spose Walter Connolly 
Waker miecrwtacireictersiees nirietlteinese siesietietrenien em ertae William B. Mack 
Daisy vBelle oS Fi ecsalatetatele cienisipretcustotscls, datarsiisie eee Mona Bruns 
bam Pad ys ce cc oe tata tmitocen Ties hi votalacetcinta eiioteiete John W. Ransone 
The. ARGELI 5 iets shteib taal atclnuate Ad Mee cldaisicntanes te Frank M. Thomas 
MEH AEG cote ernie oucie o ctetelcahe ais icone aovceanene W. W. Shuttleworth 


Act I.—Jake’s Place. Act II.—At Praying Curve. Act III.— 
Daisy’s Room in Joe Bayle’s Grand Switch Hotel. 
Staged by Frank Keenan. 
First called “Praying Curve.” Daisy Bell, a tough lady of a 
tougher speakeasy, has been corresponding for two years with 
a dope fiend who had gone west for his health and, as she be- 
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lieved, got religion. The urge to join him is so strong that she 
finally breaks the bonds of evil that hold her and goes out. Then 
she discovers that her own dope fiend is dead and this eloquent 
letter writer is a pal who has taken his name and has really re- 
formed. She will have nothing to do with the deceiver, who also 
goes back to the drink in his disappointment. Facing an act of 
heroism and a big emotional crisis, the two redeemed children try 
a fresh start. 


ROSE-MARIE 
(48 performances) 
Musical play in two acts, book and lyrics by Otto Harbach and 
Oscar Hammerstein 2d; music by Rudolph Friml and Herbert 


Stothart. Revived by Arthur Hammerstein at the Century 
Theatre, New York, January 24, 1927. 


Cast of characters— 


DCHVCANESRIAIONE ES 2. cidcm € Braise oisienis ditusle sid wise nin Charles Meakins 
WEA Fate erence ores seiko bie © oioie esoate Tao bie bie Giese hee -Tie area Peggy Pates 
Blac. Mivle: Cae ae nv ome sles Atte Thee wiles Oe ee Neil Moore 
Po Watd VIA AWLER score soc s:o1z.a nici ole, oseys ere) sap avei'slereyae suas wretel ti James Moore 
Mrratheoml a’ SAAT Cw iaxsiels alec ove auces: 4 diene ns taiale are mete sae Frank Harrington 
IN Micsaad ai or os ouhnzelene cleves nove srejo eisinGpaie ae «heute (x oat oeusiore Grete seas Grace Wells 
PP ALODOUGd TA eIaNAll stac- piel phatsiaierero =: otate ese) a im oie etonstatare Houston Richards 
GUAT SIRS ir'yG th res sten te aval: an stele e-apn ia aineal ois apeiacars esha Sealer ete Paul Donah 
Rose Vario: ia, Hila tn ti 61s s\ststeisacs)s'a & aiceate bier Ethel Louise Wright 
Ethel Braid Ciercig secs os lore tiers wate etererstana’s atcha sh efeystelale ris)=)c Karyl Kunkel 


Act I.—In the Canadian Rockies. Act II.—In Quebec and at the 
Chateau Frontenac. i : 
Staged by Paul Dickey, Supervised by Arthur Hammerstein. 


See “Best Plays of 1924-25.” 


YOURS TRULY 
(129 performances) 
Musical play in two acts, book and lyrics by Clyde North and 
Anne Caldwell, music by Raymond Hubbell. Produced by Gene 
Buck at the Shubert Theatre, New York, January 25, 1927. 


Cast of characters— 


STII Oe WU pee ees aca cartaror osalios ovate er ela alel aiacele) encrogmna net oats eke Jack Squires 
ROG VaR LN ie erty e aia! cv aceceitiaceivvelsia eQUlaom as isie eiskataneons Jack Stanley 
MVR Crerate talon secretate reste staisc cisions toes lata lorelieiarereyatateceleteveleieeiiocats John Kearney 


Una lage eer agetens tars etehes yi arava iavavace’ o1a/sreibie wv 0 ata’ a al wha otwraeral gids David Herblin 
IN Ben oe Born in COE OO BOD UD OUT OOUOUEOOTOO RO BC nCD sa. Edgar Nelson 
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Dati a proraarsvayersioceccieeeretwiete io oie aiereialeiin ometevorale Sete renyeus cies Irene Dunne 
Tame EOtile Weller. «ctattelsterste > oie lel etelene nunteraiere terete tater Theodore Babcock 
TEL EATS S Selele. sic: siete crete bie w Scie wisiayeicle eis stase tiie chcttieeateteleionere Eleanor Terry 
ETSSM1LTiy;2 oh ans so re oa ie Sis a CoV Naveve te folial exe lot ore yehavaver ef che oret irene: oieustaveTorers Leon Errol 
BS OnZONNON.< oie.s ore ae eraternrele wioe ie cveletejavoreta oletaleretetate wiotetct tates Vic Casmore 
PERU E RD aa oN w 6s als sa inten exes ecuaioneTeceisie oeteieesanen uo felats ereereia lees tai Audrey Berry 
PS CaAES cule eater eelacole e nivvein eiereyasy © eleie eve eiereloterclolateteltenstsrorsietennts Ina Williams 
Marya Still welle cr: octersuec saisieors wiole mien ole tetotetaretes mieialiate Marion Harris 
IBanditicr a scree eemrere reac thetenasc eieicrescreiatelorersiale er oiatenerans David Herblin 
Dimty, Moore acute serore ciatoiata eroreterece tolaieee ol etorefensvere eletoters: nvatole Harry Kelly 
Gani Pe. ravers dcerereiore crotero atoeerets aihete > loistenctoseleren ticle Lorie late oe Greek Evans 
WIRO Si LRIS cet s osieeielolg slcvere ateteiotetersselayeieeystetsrerrtelssstere Geneva Mitchell 
Wihats: Eber. Name oierercrereveis ave ererelio! sv eic) aie atcielursl a taterefersis Anastasia Reilly 
FAT BO WeRys NOSE acltre «otra e.siare's aieiie inte (yaieretaiel e)atpreterettens Hilda Ferguson 
AB INT ABY ER Yores era Gun OO OAD OU ODOGCC DOU RO DDOsOnanS Lotta Fanning 
PETA Te MVLELCHGL « eleis cs -sieleieisiere lchelsredoaietelelelaveiote sialoreieraveisreteter Joy Sutphen 
CONE COI eerie AA aS npn EST CRICOGIORLO MUO COLO Bo Unit Earl Van Horn 
@yrrtiia. KODES a acalste stnreretes oretelerctelaters tevernterer ataiscet ereevel sieve Inez Van Horn 
2d By 9 RE ERO CHIDO ICRI NEC Pir) OO COP OPO CLOG To OFA Harry Long 
Abe bev yrs ce 'csyaie iv avers oval eicaetePatay arateNe erate saskale: state tice eiateiee Ronald Wyse 
WHS INO ste slersievsteleieieteisie te ovelsre cies eects alstaheremie stone Charles Wheeler 
Paduita nseaor wens Oaks ssa vienice ie ok maniaem oh eicis re eres Aida DeMaris 
Ukktrb hi ciotke Bot ib Opts DO do OO COL areDO Mone Doe Oe Jimmie McCallion 
TEC DOEE cre crac cicie ete tal Srarcistetel ee eters aicie ee mictece mee Roreieentere Herbert Schwartz 
Chinese LGiriseras ots nisievstors Peggy Frawley, Eleanor Sweet, Dolly Pross 


Act I.—Mission Square, New York City. Act I1.—Estate of J. P. 
Stillwell, a Street Back of Dinty Moore’s. The ‘“‘Mission.”? Under- 
neath Dinty Moore’s and Chang’s “Open Door Night Club.” 

Staged by Paul Dickey and Ralph Reader, Under the Supervision 
of Gene Buck. 

Mary Stillwell, anxious to do good in the world, takes to the 
social settlements and the singing of night-club classics. Fol- 
lowed into Chinatown by her millionaire father, who hopes to 
bring her back home, she eludes father, who is shanghaied by 
certain parties and everybody is invited to a party at the Still- 
well home in the name of father, who is in no position to object. 


SATURDAY’S CHILDREN 
(167 performances) 
Comedy in three acts by Maxwell Anderson. Produced by the 
Actor’s Theatre, Inc., at the Booth Theatre, New York, January 
26, 1927. 


Cast of characters— 


BIOrties SandGis.c iwc ce betakere erence sic terete ele lerstete aiererete Ruth Hammond 
WilliehSandsscn. . saieaeees Sinise orate ieiaieheelsiaiers atetetonsintets Richard Barbee 
Mis. Halevy saucaceleetin sec cme beeen Lucia Moore 
ODD Y:5 5 od is sist Pete bar Sisto saqaharetnvate eheeee neta ene ee eee Ruth Gordon 
Mr. Halevy mipYa oi slinlols) Skavelte sinrelele; oivieretaleiatehcickeretateratetersni tet Frederick Perry 
Rams iOUNel ic sess saltcieie sete ee ee ene ene Roger Pryor 
irs: Gorlile Poteet aae ck teats cee ene en Beulah Bondi 


Acts I_and II.—At the Halevy’s. Act IIJ.—Small R i ; 
Gorlik’s Boarding House. i oo eae 
Staged by Guthrie McClintic. 


See page 63. 
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HONOR BE DAMNED! 
(45 performances) 
A story of to-day in three acts. Produced by Willard Mack 
by arrangement with David Belasco at the Morosco Theatre, New 
York, January 26, 1927. 


Cast of characters— 


GIs Waonmell ime «se we's aele's Geis Mawele s Os ee eNO Cte Teo Willard Mack 
Maso sComnell . x .5ct.c6, «s,s sera ‘ ..- Lizzie McCall 
MPa tye C OLE Cacictota, sclelsjes oisenerers eicinl sve loroistetratarareiavalele eters Ruth King 
Beeher Dawley gnc ss brulee laa.e aecsuves ain eone’s ... Beatrice Banyard 
Ronee Deleaews arktinrimeuraer 6 tieta's se Sate, of pide siarelanne Ethel Gray Terry 
SSB iar MOU ARCVAOLAS fee viclhn sé cle slc-etie en aeg ente's William Courtleigh 
ALOT A ICLA CH? stalaic ins < wiles cue alsa bale ROA ete ae Ree eine tere Carl Gerard 
NDA AAART OMS LE ILI syne! aoe ats oice: pirorad sha buses te.o\ ooh leusistaol casor eee George Cleveland 
A REMMI CB EGE aa, 3 acter oalalase: Obes bale, 6 a:6 pa slaete ne as a cite Harry English 
PAE PNT CO WC eters axsvaios <iszsys tevpie i nth o75 or erakaysrersialeto\vereroiets Thomas F. Tracey 
ATTA Ee Wa OO Sintaen civic wicvalsie 6s aisle matteo die eaionhe wa eietiale Huron L, Blyden 


Acts I, Ii and IIIl.—The Home of the Connells in West 57th 
Street, New York. 
Staged by Willard Mack. 

John Connell, product of the east side, self-educated and fa- 
mous as a criminal lawyer, admits his loyalty to his crowd and 
tries to remain true to it. He “springs” his pals with the aid of 
political influence, but he keeps his mother and sister away from 
contact with them. Or thinks he does. Then he discovers that 
the man he has agreed to defend for a defenseless murder is also 
the man who has seduced his sister. His reaction is highly emo- 
tional, but he decides to go through with it. 


THE SCARLET LILY 


(“THE Rep Lity”) 
(57 performances) 


A new play of the day after the Big Parade by David Arnold 
Balch. Produced by Sanford E. Stanton at the Comedy Theatre, 
New York, January 29, 1927. 


Cast of characters— 


VERS MD EOL aie Ile aes fogs e alg iatclaterarsisTete eta a's: sisletewia iiss Jennie A. Eustace 
WED DLS RAG chs hesapes tenon ovsysha lettre: siys.die Gite OTe a cima tara nis abaes Isabel Dawn 
eee CLGi ace tare cic sia, nye el ais-o-aiareluielel cele» vic'e. sielaidtere/diele Carleton Macy 
PVAENOM NV At icdtAS inven codieyereereieln Sioa clara ase aya-Shel gala dies sisieiave Kathleen Lowry 
(OpiynaCeplleiiaan aad omonols DUO OACU A> OBOOOUCUOCOD BOS John Paul Lewis 
Himerustronesot tue wA thio, Este areiesrelaie/sre 4 cele derinels Malcolm Fassett 


MaGCCie clas sveeralela ooie-o sia eiecelsid'e cele asia acai wiaiaicla-a'e Marguerite Risser 
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Sain. Stones ois vets cieretovehe a oeplces = ehise oats cake relceiae at Bert Gorman 
ROVE res OIMPSOMN orole wise lorelere tars lereisvelare siovel cue ersvolevere Duncan Penwarden 
Bian ww Vatkins inte sntsriers wisle viele eriererls oiomsebtcuhenersiet Edwin Redding 


Acts I, II and III.—Sitting-room in the Strong Farmhouse, Ver- 


mont. 
Staged by E. J. Blunkall. 


Touched up a bit after the opening, when it was known as 
“The Red Lily.” Elmer Strong, A. E. F. hero, brings home the 
wife he married in Bordeaux, Marcelle of the Coq d’Or. The 
New England Strongs are a little suspicious, and trouble follows 
when Earl Watkins recognizes Marcelle as the young woman who 
took his fifty francs and failed to make good a promise. Mar- 
celle, exposed, asks to be sent back to the Coq d’Or, though her 
old life is a thing of the past forever, and Elmer stands by for 
a happy ending. 


THE BOTTOM OF THE CUP 
(6 performances) 
Play in three acts by John Tucker Battle and William J. Perl- 
man. Produced by the Mayfair Productions at the Mayfair 
Theatre, New York, January 31, 1927. 


Cast of characters— 


Diassrina y= Lootatt ciate lets slatets ars oiete oor e\e tole ers late tools, tel aetna tenets ot Eva Benton 
WROSAME) HULEZ NUS ccs crepe cts eioiav ares aie evel oreetelnvoleietatwieton Adelaide Rondelle 
Colonel Bitzhwah. 5: ci were ciatoretetote ahetel s oiereileiatecs William Thompson 
Doctor Veitrey: <5 se) +ivic eis anlereve inte bvele ole ote epsvereverche Wale ces enne Cass Burt 
Charles “ERoOmip SON sre sii a loisiealcstoiiel + eloxeieiarele sheen Daniel L. Haynes 
NM HEVIMt AS OLLON <a acelisipters ielete css vate siavalerclenetoeikaate pie reais Harlan E. Knight 
Robert VRAiNGEY: Ws.0i9 0:8 snp e's erate sinialei er guete-atein) ecaara shenaiens Roderick Maybee 
Wilks Thompson: inte ose orieeie eee pment ae George W. Nixon 
APA CLO CLUV. Gia vs, sta oieicis cieie tole eiatercie Dieieiele ete raraccareteere terre Warren K. Hill 


Acts I, II and I1I.—Mammy Lou’s Cabin, Mississippi Delta. 
Staged by Henry Stillman. 

Charles Thompson, negro, has been sent north and educated 
by Col. Fitzhugh, on whose plantation the Thompsons have lived 
for generations. He returns south imbued with a desire to found 
a college for his people but runs into tragedies that stop him. 
His beloved missy, Rosalie Fitzhugh, has been betrayed by Rob- 
ert Kinney. His brother Willie has helped Kinney with a bank 
robbery and Kinney kills him. Charles, seeking to set things 
straight, sacrifices himself, sends Kinney, reformed, to marry 
Rosalie, and gives himself up to a mob of lynchers as the real 
bank robber. 
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TRELAWNEY OF THE WELLS 
(56 performances) 
Comedy in four acts by Arthur Wing Pinero. Revived by 
George C. Tyler at the New Amsterdam Theatre, New York, 
January 31, 1927. 


Cast of characters— 


SY aAuIES ACU OCL ates cts se miele sere eee sinless ale SODG8G005 Wilton Lackay 
Mrs. Telfer (Miss Violet Sylvester)...........6- Henrietta Crosman 
IPE StiG COlpOY Sun actress caetinnicie eaten Mee es Otto Kruger 
CCU inand. Gadd sects vc ce cise ses bee seats cee -John E. Kellard 
POEL WViL CTUCI y  azal' clte's)aie vn cic ie man eranstaus, oie ghalersiaeielow come Ae Rollo Peters 


PY Onto We MOM cca we serie eniee -Estelle Winwood 


Rose Trelawney... ..Helen Gahagan 
HIWOV eM Part Olive ace sceis Cisisieve case ie alere c aleuelerm'siei sta ste: oe atctevetote Pauline Lord 
OLD WEL oil srctal sat neraie-c iol Soa g oeca ia ae sera teens ee J. M. Kerrigan 
BU CE AS DCCA Cs Pe a AON cin ERA One SCRE cre GD Herne aimee Gerald Rogers 
Mir Mortimet.. 2. c.clc sc casts oss siecle siaisie ve lels aes Matthew Smith, Jr. 
Mey Etim Stontaks cin aicnhs eatin» eta tia toe als obin Tao ee ha ihe J. F. Foster 
Miss Brewstet totes oot tc cclesisnaitee ceiiiee es scne cons Peggy Whiffen 
Hallkeeper atthe “Pantheon occa site eeu eicitels olin elev 6 Robert Lansing 
Vice Chancellor Sir William Gower, Kt. ......2-.-cccres John Drew 
Missetrataigvat (ower. ce cre opie came hile Sein steerer nale Effie Shannon 
IACER TAKEO NOTIN s (o,. shoe ars ise sla-sielarcgen ino) haltave copie wisi es Eric Dressler 
Clazat De Moenix. waht. ierics pia. ees eRe ares slot cine eek Frieda Inescort 
CA ptaia Ver MOTI so role-c auercm <cotoys obenech 19 eile 9 fo: se heneeus Lawrence D’Orsay 
WErse MOSS OD alete src= 'm ohio peters ncravelere' sto «lam sue ate val oat Mrs. Thos. Whiffen 
VICES AT CELE octbrsthy esa tie oloretascna's iets eclene once Giant weave rueee O. P. Heggie 
SUE TB Shin een Charter OO Oe OCIS 0 EC ORES rea Gerald Rogers 
SS ald a ates aealinrevato ones & facarenatove a aienelete ein thie tevsiaie deen OnMete tela Peggy Whiffen 


Acts I and III.—Mr. and Mrs. Telfer’s Lodgings. Act II.—At 
Sir William Gower’s in Cavendish Square. Act IV.—On the Stage 
of the Pantheon Theatre. 

Staged by George C. Tyler. 


“Best Plays of 1924-25.” 


THE ROAD TO ROME 
(159 performances) 
Play in three acts by Robert Emmet Sherwood. Produced 
by William A. Brady, Jr., and Dwight Deere Wiman at the Play- 
house Theatre, New York, January 31, 1927. 


Cast of characters— 


IWATANSS MANE otilancielese ele e1cie ei sisuevsie ls eleteia olehy oles sie/avslais) aia Fairfax Burgher 
VLPs eerie Rite aoa) sihesig A/a alee tures eas a) «fay dois iar'na Sb! ehinpne Olax gunictl a Joyce Carey 
Ela Ovary ahcdelelfalarerd als si sccuer Siosslaiale; efaieieieysieie cumjetelnin © isisrUidiouel ate teie Jessie Ralph 
ELH YUASA eter PIMs ceo catel ox ote eve’ oi e/ellats iatesavembenia\ ¢ ye aialevelanenehetstatanreensny Richie Ling 
DHE AAW OIA AO OCD eon ORIOL OOO Cee rns Jane Cowl 
SAA AdS MPN A ETI arches cocccas oe teeter vices) <saper eee vecv eer sven suatie ieee eres Peter Meade 
SCUDIO Mel aatHN Starnes: ota aie ai state bia & alae” atelols] ee[e\el\e eishel sists) e/a Charles Brokaw 
(Gato epte eth clos atane ahah ccwistaro shee! shal Sialipiave’ ate lore! aaverelel ai. eiets William Pearce 
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DETLOUIG Sialstaisieleveisteratetelsreats Smieinsiee raleradecerohere tes waesiedaonel eLroganin 
UE IDES, alate aiere in te.ove:s he) Hretere ole cel ciel 0 (WieTerale’s avecel crete reteiel Alfred Webster 
Sergeant..... ela cteleie ile S ea Sala einilaatelsisioiete stekeraiee stare Jock McGraw 
Corporal sianieciceices ES OHO ROD HAO GOOD DIL DOGO mOnODe Lewis Martin 
Burst Guatdees «oc cc cnloeinic aie sil sceritiewe sts tiee eine Clement O’Loghlen 
Seconds Gard lei crere oieretetarses ore telaiacclelal creneinca eiclptetsyeracisPeyat< Ben Lackland 
Bigg HGuard ny os sis celelerelensl aie rajarsiehels ates. viveevenerseterats Walter A. Kinsella 
Bourth: Guardia wceretere a a oteyeeiole terete eraieteletaietaleteletetnisier Tai John McNulty 
Tn d tel Oyi eis bro OOO IOOUL AOC THOU BOOTS O MOO OOU ORE ABeIS.S Peter Meade 
PD OEIN OS are ese (eelveislalotaieesia’eleisictaisieleleinlolal etecete teeter eketetal tele Lionel Hogarth 
TSU ri Dal iarc tare elesateveiatelcteleteinicls eevee eile etoisaocalereleieieiaratercire Louis Hector 
Maherha lice: cies <c.cvetetartieters miele crete cleerieteioheterecestarie Alfred Webster 
MC artlialoteetsccreteletstacie ocala sicig asioie sietsisleieta stemtelarersiciere stare Harold Moffet 
EMA SO sieierele ciate ciate sles cis stave Wie talololelefevststa elcieve stetaleceretsticte . Barry Jones 
REA ilib ao Sa OAC NOOO mcs OO OLOCe ro Poono.cc ono Philip Merivale 
17 ER ag ica ti Cache Onc a IO RICA OCIA CMCC RIOR eI Gert Pouncy 


Act I.—A Courtyard in the House of Fabius Maximus at Rome. 
Acts II and III.—Hannibal’s Headquarters in a Temple About Three 
Miles East of Rome. 

Staged by Lester Lonergan. 


See page 153. 


FOR BETTER OR WORSE 
(16 performances) 


Comedy drama in three acts by Allen de Lano. Produced at 
the Mansfield Theatre, New York, January 31, 1927. 


Cast of characters— 


WET AQEE ot OcOtR COCUAO HOM Ona On UTC Tom otoan oar Gladys Hurlbut 
MESS. Ph ALSOUS's e510 a's! 0156 0:5ie,cln) 5 s1e/ als sle¥rreverelw al aneinerer arenas Edith Spencer 
PVCS TY. 2 na ott. vse vi'o\el's/ate sisveio, crs sis wisin inate orakcitanere aimee Joseph Prosser 
George VP arsong nc ties ox crs s.cisisisie sisisvow bree ores eee Tom Powers 
Wire AvSONS ssloigis1 ctale ste ereteierera re iere elarh s Ceitera mete Wilmer Walter 
DIGOCtOPiGraves’ s wiscie sieie wi cisieiem cteeinvelnverseeteee tetera aye erences Tom Irwin 
PANN Vier re sie aneraterarvalabels ete ote e aisieun ciel vince, cite eT a cor Edna Leslie 


Acts I, II and III.—Parsons’ Home in a Small American Town. 
Staged by Tom Powers. 

George Parsons, having seduced Mary, an orphan-slavey in his 
home, makes her an honest woman by marrying her for better 
or worse. Being collegiate and particular, Parsons can’t stand 
the more or less illiterate Mary, even as the mother of his child, 
and in a moment’s passion threatens to kill his offspring. The 
child is saved when Mary swears it isn’t George’s. 
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TRIAL MARRIAGE 
(24 performances) 
Drama in three acts by Michael Kallesser. Produced by Mi- 
chael Kallesser at Wallacks Theatre, New York, January 31, 
1927. 


Cast of characters— 


Pegeye Halls xenceusjccc.ecevevss,bi0 elects ioe albininisesleler sete es Grace Valentine 
Dicks SANG OLS tet aie Miele ase tnlewicyaie th saree Sil atetmerere Howard St. John 
WETS MASS 80 wate eters stele Ciele ae rae eo edied ee nicelee eee ciaee cisiele Lou Ripley 
Nake WY, ALCS 7) se atart,S -Vala cio a oe aid oiotia Sele areve a gists calc tals G. Pat Collins 
SDLOM AS Dal Saline piereus wilare or cle, ocore axctsieiere ole wie oiniclon iets Rodolpho Badaloni 


Acts I, If and IlI.—Home of Dick Saunders, New York City. 
Staged by George Smithfield. 

Peggy Hall is living with Dick Saunders on a trial marriage 
basis. Saunders tires of the arrangement and quits. Jack Wales 
takes his place and tries to make a harlot of Peggy. Saunders, 
back from South America and rich, refuses to take Peggy back 
when he learns about Wales and Peggy dies in his arms when 
Wales, a dope fiend by this time, shoots her. 


THE DARK 
(15 performances) 
Drama in three acts by Martin Brown. Produced by William 
A. Brady, Jr., and Dwight Deere Wiman at the Lyceum Theatre, 
New York, February 1, 1927. 


Cast of characters— 


Giinisaanider dy cits stepelele siete aie ste sie aicelelelslele gieicle eels Louis Calhern 
Hiora Cort. .<e)s ...Juliette Day 
Sue Maddox.... ..-.JjJulia Hoyt 


Nicholas Trask.. . Stanley Logan 
Vonnie Wallace . .. Saxon Kling 
BEATE CN Wh oleh oncine SCE ERE IASON G CLICK kU Ore ROM pth Roby ana Ann Andrews 
PSA Site ere cio a lakiel al sveielat chalets’ ot ote rectal oles waists atatelals eis Warren McCollum 
IGE Soca 6 Uno HG DR LDU OCOD). Oro BOT Ob ONO Mes Walter Colligan 

Acts I and IJ.—The Landers’ Country House. Act III.—Rita’s 
Sitting-room. 

Staged by George Cukor. 


Chris and Rita Landers are more or less happily married when 
Chris, trying to invent a new electric tube, suffers the loss of both 
eyes. The next year he spends in growing increasingly suspicious 
of his wife; whom he suspects of ceasing to love him since his face 
is scarred and he is obliged to wear a mask. Finally, unable to 
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stand the strain longer, he forces a confession of her growing 
abhorrence of him and her attachment for another man and then 
pulls the mask from his face that she may gaze upon his ugli- 
ness. The sight moves her to deep pity and her love is restored. 


THE WANDERING JEW 
(15 performances) 


A play in four phases by E. Temple Thurston, based on the 
ancient legend of the Wandering Jew. Produced at the Cos- 
mopolitan Theatre, New York, February 1, 1927. 


Cast of characters— 


Phase 1—Jerusalem on the Day of the Crucifixion 
Scene—A Room in the House of Matathias, the Jew 


MP ex ithy c's a/clstars ie cise afatlet =paie tole otale ein otal cve cle ate Sie ove iste eiscclp sie Hutin Britton 
Wa Oe en aera pr ajere ave ceiwue wave heueret ciele olele/etreivus eieieiteeneatere- ate Vera Hurst 
IMEaGH Ia Gene- sieves cise a stators eictote otelele sis « Ristae eletome steremte s Matheson Lang 
Diss Giese l trike. Grass’ stavetetersvarstavejel one elec laralorstoleinne ents ceiciatake Roland Arthur 


Phase 2—Syria in the Time of the First Crusade 
Scene 1—A Tourney Outside the Walls of Antioch 


tLe GUCSCLID carieietsie sis io otaiee others aie COLE = ctsrete oye eye see Roland Arthur 
Boemond, (Prince: ofa laren. <a ieisa. are <istaivie s/s\s.0 siciave Shayle Gardner 
Godirey, Duke Of Normandy <i. elis.clsine cere Philip Cunningham, Jr. 
Leychipsetapoye bh raped Weyel bay) (de Atoer eka Coo Anon OGIO TO CO Ann George Butler 
MSSaCharis <cccias sists wise dc, a a ctepatele baths «iba ee ieherslale insole ¢ ince Ernest Bodkin 


Joanne de Beaudricourt........ Winifred Izard 
The Unknown Knight...... Matheson Lang 
Scene 2—The Knight’s Tent 
TENTS 2 ayeasee srotete One wre aeacciete she ie ie oe cine erate eee ae Denham Lewis 
Phase 3—Sicily in the Thirteenth Century 
Scene—The House of Matteo Bottadio, the Jew, in Palermo 


i EV S (ine eee ein Se BORAT ROC OF ISOIOOD o ate moma mat Arnold Rooke 
Amd reas Michelottss isc Be tiiee «le ele cele ate oeee ware, Mares Ernest Bodkin 
Matteo: Bottadto,; the-Jewiaccp so na cwecuclere tate tes ele siere Matheson Lang 
Gianella VBottadtOn none oe co oe eee na nates tenes Hutin Britton 
IBISLEO MOTElLa s,s stale excels, cloves siete tertrepy claisiolarne Riera ats Shayle Gardner 


Phase 4—Spain in the Middle Ages 
Scene 1—A Room in the House of Matteos Battadios, 
a Doctor in Seville 


JAURIEVEN D4 ARAMA PAO ODI On Oe FOceD ope eto Philip Cunningham, Jr. 
TAZZAT ORZADDOTLAS teins shatois\eirie a\sinys)s)n(e slaield tglete ateyereraiereivia Arnold Rooke 
IMATIAEZ AN DOLLAGS .t (n)s cis icusisisiols lntsioie leit ie aseieisceieietaariniete eee Helen Simon 
Axatdo.Zapportas iv =ie scictn'eis lev ois esate sete Oia eta Raoene beeen Elsie Judge 
Matteos sBattadios, hes) Wile sisiciee sin sire erershace aioictela ore Matheson Lang 
Ola win cana Ge airreccie.e ni-eiei-s ieee se ae ec Winifred Izard 
Gonzalez. Wetatat. soriccin or irciet ako ees hele Shayle Gardner 
Alonzo. Castt'o jai :« x clsvefamtasiteraroaiee s «wiles Sees s bie terrae Alfred Dean 
Scene 2—The Tribunal Chamber of the Inquisition 
jaan de Memadas a wo cietsralepstonctiersin 1a ells allstalis akate tiene) ae George Butler 
Council ots. SiN, ole ew aieintewecorte ae ba ehdns Nore enter coe arse acts tb Geo. Smith 
Councillorack wtaxusii ae -- William Walker 
Omicer Of thew tnmiistiotis os neces cn aclelet meine eieistntte Thomas Long 
Officervof tthe Imaquisition sis sick suet sfon teyeeiiante Matern ats Fred Hall 
BRET nce PATIN Saye: crushorsie mi oot icnels lols a afore Walter Plinge and Roland Arthur 


Scene 3—A Public Place 
Staged by Matheson Lang. 


See “Best Plays of 1921-22.” 
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RIO RITA 
(157 performances) 
Musical Comedy in two acts by Guy Bolton and Fred Thomp- 
son. Produced by Florenz Ziegfeld at the Ziegfeld Theatre, New 
York, February 2, 1927. 


Cast of characters— 


BAGH OWER ye bis che eeiela wea. dialer a Aiale oeele) hee ero Ia ees Juan Villasana 
ROD OT LOM. ar eats al tlds cies tee apera ee matt er ee OE See ee Al Clair 
Roberio wh ensasonr wes cste mc oe we eater = rose eee eels George Baxter 
COTM EME eh cleypeinlecrs eicilo ect 8 oatelaie e sraccamtaheehere mites Os Helen C. Clive 
Bap Rovettiacssinsiamcroecie seen ote Nosed ns Grew esl tieae Robert Woolsey 
(Grit Comezinre wracceeietts a nalts oe ae cen oor siete ois Fred Dalton 
General Enrique Joselito Esteban............-..00% Vincent Serrano 
RATIO Stal oy Meee tate Ce Te sere oe aie Lal ttate te ee treats are wes Gladys Glad 
(OF NG ii. cesta tepicas Gr era IE MEG oot ate oe Sie Marion Benda 
PATE A Mare, ose nes ore acc aR caine ee cima one ole Dorothy Wegman 
Too lita: Fars x leysts icvee ioiecat’s $1 Ss pinlelelsle mie esae aja arate ty eeteree Peggy Blake 
LEED hte nine POO E HG agony one oon Bats aoc ane Kay English 
RSCMMER CLAP eS. a stacy Sicha os ators lee SANE Stare O's evoe o Marcie erates Ethelind Terry 
OTe oS CAR a Pick tartrate’ ofavas amis S eo otsee ire cueenel cae eta teen Cem Bert Wheeler 
Dolly: so cee seen Mies, phe eve pletohd ates a Bie tat ara aha a Tele ee Le Ren Ada-May 
PUI roe cer a Potet orate clstalaieta janahorealete foisfe'tetatoreraiel ape arti atc teeta J. Harold Murray 
Merecwat WMC Git No cs acinar scares on ee re» oe /bawiaeie dail Harry Ratcliffe 
Serceant: Villines aves sc viv os wae etveucee s sont en OT ee Donald Douglas 
aia. aa ee tore. cisatent> ee Oe Fetes aiken MA ee Saale Alf P. James 
BIS AISIRO Rate rath atc ciclo alter nines Oa. Nel nie ears niet apaolerwleha engine Pedro Rubin 
(CEN RO OS EE ANN Sea ete An in ae eae praia MeO o Alberto Carillo 
lg FOSTERS 3 8 pa OM ARO Cao a ee OMe e ne DRESS ane Collette 
Wattles ted ie acento G's aie) siarcrepaie «ec che. ojapeisiajare ar ove, anemia ors Noel Francis 
Miomtezuine SW AUg Eel wis... cs eie dies ete ere ss sareleai stele Katherine Burke 


Acts I and II.—On the Shores of the Rio Grande. 
Staged by John Harwood. 

Jim, the captain of a company of Texas Rangers, is over the 
border looking for a bandit. Rio Rita’s brother is suspected, 
which makes it tough for Jim and Rita to love each other, espe- 
cially as Jim has a conscience and Gen. Estaban, the Mexican 
authority, loves her too. Fortunately the right bandit is discov- 
ered at curtain time. 


PINWHEEL 
(4 performances) 


A play of New York by Francis Edwards Faragoh. Produced 
at the Neighborhood Playhouse, February 7, 1927. 


Cast of characters— 


STNG ate raparatohe toler eeke els /aieta. ofaters letejevalels) «ace easleiaiie/ehatalale Dorothy Sands 
BE ie Ca cee eee a tne oxaeat oayet ti’ cystcoreia tus elie <oresouaraivanciabe siepsintehete Mare Loebell 
MbeuadvePTten Gis sts seve sidisiexe ais ole Sie wis winie v mie’ sinisisie sléiole Paula Trueman 


The Bookkeeper ....0c.ccccccccccccccesscsscscsesocs Albert Carroll 
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“DHE H SEY VWiOMd atts cic\ers)c/susle stensieleaiel oteletetarareleleleiaveatelets See weluikyaeubeLt 
erm Compan tomer cisicie ce ticles ticle srarcaaioneteherstereraetele George Heller 
ENG Coe IONS ScD OOOO ES OAC MOS. LORE A HOO EOS Theodore Hecht 
INT ATA SEL! als lea tetaies erie aheters) meres cue Ve sears a talons wie Mieeveretele io anterst George Bratt 
WiOLker srtacs urea accivin lerwleresareiove stsloneneley mis aie s/ekeneratate axeyere Theodore Hecht 
SENT Ese trove a crerara sdetancvsynieatiele/ siecle) syaue\ arn s\erelenolekevsLelerstereiere Grace Stickley 
Biv WNLE Sis se bohiiesolalauctotetotets cere lefasale Inatere is eve tetrcelehetoveleielehsvereLouers Mary George 
Stigar sad diyz «jaca voters cars syere shererele so haiSiemitore stefevetatove lsiahs Otto Hulicius 


Staged by Alice Lewishon. 


An allegorical drama in which a Jane and a Guy wander 
through the adventure with life that is New York, suffering de- 
feat when the Jane, tied to Guy, prefers the Bookkeeper and 
kills him when she knows that she is losing him. 


THE ADVENTUROUS AGE 
(16 performances) 


Comedy in three acts by Frederick Witney. Produced at the 
Mansfield Theatre, New York, February 7, 1927. 


Cast of characters— 


ETL OC Ae taavenershelarstereiacsenclactetales esereseiaiavereis wisisieretletatereveteistc Gordon Richards 
AT DALa RIV ELS cvicie chapter ElmacliiecciauaretMncine serene Marccere stares Cecile Dixon 
NicholasmRivetsis twice tared eas, tiers ce amos etieie ener cciemeace Terence Neill 
Pe Onar dr RIVELSe rena can eittecin ean tioeiets eereiaeeieein crane Halliwell Hobbes 
PALE LAMNIVCHS tavoleielariete tote ote crete ceneiotenoitionarers Mrs. Patrick Campbell 
ye eevaraist leis aes stele svelris cretetercic lenaisteterats etareiarriecicrste David Clyde 
Ma visi. Goreme tints sists inleers ania sie atetoetaltepeterete lornicheters Joan Vivian-Reis 


Acts I, II and III.—Mrs. Rivers’ House in Surrey. 
Staged by George C. Tyler. 

Adela Rivers, 45, but not ready to give up a last try for 
romance, is thinking of a Cook’s Tour in search of amorous ad- 
venture when her mind is diverted by the appearance of her 
daughter’s Scotch suitor, Hamish Meluish. Adela embarrasses 
Hamish with her attentions, but is finally put in her place by her 
children. 


SINNER 
(128 performances) 


Comedy in three acts by Thompson Buchanan. Produced by 
Richard Herndon, by arrangement with W. Herbert Adams, at 
the Klaw Theatre, New York, February 7, 1927. 


Cast of characters— 


Ebenezer Standish...... Ripiwleaseie weve acshoua cia'e alain ula erstateteuecets Daniel Kelly 
Cynthia Pemberton...... obatatelelcivcars pieweielofetc etetretere sinie Claiborne Foster 
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More Rasen a cclmeci este veuats Biatetolejeoe eles ia etovayare dels Allan Dinehart 
uminy Sai Kacgenrdns wcecure seein wesc ee Hugh Huntley 
Wiss; rebny Pemberton Sr.-actasa setetse oe isos oe ae Merle Maddern 
hobn> Pemberton, ore es ee hee eee ees Richard Temple 
Hsleliey Pemberton ste eins Cae eta eae Sr ae Vera Allen 
LRU PAL BES AES NG OSS ho Geo ae GOs OO mA erm paien Geoffrey Harwood 
AVVLAUKSITAS rattle hate cicinis, aa sie anerare tara acrereners hemes bites toe William Stone 
Wort HemhHerton, irs, sic smcineiels aise a wee race hare hl eteencens Ray Walburn 


Act I.—Ebenezer’s Roadhouse, Westport, Conn. Acts II and III. 
—Home of Tom Page. 
Staged by Allan Dinehart. 

Cynthia Pemberton, sought by Tom Page while his divorce is 
pending, indulges in a pre-marital honeymoon and then, when 
Page is free, decides she is afraid of marriage. However, they 
are married, and Page becomes engrossed in money-making. 
Cynthia turns to Jimmy La Farge for comfort and the expected 
happens. Then Cynthia insists marriage is all she expected it 
would be and declares herself forever through with both men. 
She is again whipped when her husband, reverting to the old- 
fashioned ways, slaps her into a state of adoration and obedience. 


FOG 
(96 performances) 


Play in three acts by John Willard. Produced by Lorton 
Productions, Inc., at the National Theatre, New York, February 
IeAV21 


Cast of characters— 
Rieanetare aacts? Ben Hendricks 
Pilg ntsrete aininlare Robert Keith 
SSO Vivienne Osborne 
Alexander Clarke, Jr. 
Wilfred Jessup 
Pete iC Pid A CH AARC O RCID OO ACEO UD Cane an Oe Frank McHugh 


Edward Colebrook 


ee ge 
Act I.—A Private Wharf. Acts II and I1I.—Cabin of the “Night 
Bird.” 


Staged by Arthur Hurley. 


Charlie and Eunice, among others, are lured at night to a 
deserted dock sticking out into the Great South Bay, Long 
Island. There they hear a shot and a commotion aboard a 
mystery yacht, tied up alongside, and foolishly rush aboard. First 
thing they know they are drifting towards the sea, with a crazy 
captain. Many things happen to awe, disturb, distress, startle 
and amaze them, but Charlie and. Eunice are safe in each other’s 
arms at the finish. 
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JUDY 
(96 performances) 


Musical comedy in two acts by Mark Swan. Produced by 
John Henry Mears at the Royale Theatre, New York, February 
Cn O2 i. 


Cast of characters— 


Poi) Stanton. verses isd ei cleieiess eld distal chal ote are eceleirtei George Meeker 
Dick Wetherbee. ....Edward Allen 


Harry Danforth. .. Frank Beaston 


UNIT O theres ates .. Magda Bennett 
Babettes: scares. Elizabeth Mears 
Wacko Wethbrtdse ova ctarsiys apaiete) efetetcretevarnetuicts (olelateteeteiets  s Charles Purcell 
Nig. (Pao ttur eG) 5 uieseutste 67s vane tereteleve see rene eae uaisioatoistious mianterralane Lida Kane 
ENiCy Met DLId Ges Tas ors: eicicietcteelas eisbiaaaimaystae tale tare Alice Mackenzie 
AICCE AD yy rnercetare (ler aeree CG ere SAC OC aa yk. Queenie Smith 
Nathan (Gridley nn’. ccs sisieic suet o9-cfo-orettiotelaretata ake eevee James Seeley 


Mathew beth bridge .% Pinas ce Siae-< sobsta s doleetente)ivaresie John T. Dwyer 
Acts I and Il.—The Rookery in Greenwich Village. C 
Staged by Bobby Connolly. 

Judy, as a farce, was called “Judy Drops In.” Judy is the 
stepdaughter of a bad man who locks her out one night when she 
is late. She is picked up by a Greenwich Village bachelor, who 
is much surprised to find her a good girl, and thereafter she lives 
on and keeps house for him and his chums, chaperoned by the 
janitress. Finally she marries the best of the boys. 


THE STRAWBERRY BLONDE 
(24 performances) 


Comedy in three acts by Martin Brown. Produced at the 
Bijou Theatre, New York, February 7, 1927. 


Cast of characters— 


Bessie Salute.......... i's fo (0 /0.f0 fo.) te evel Mevesoruteleneteters aur tnte nicks Helen Joy 
ern, Wim wortiys\ s.<steiste sieve sis steiavereletels oletacie mata ere eer Maida Reade 
Mason, Tinlkewortlyries are rete slate eictetstereieterectte ie. lnitieinioters Frances Victory 
Peer WeEphreei S.i\. cna 'e's crsiere levee even tole atereleaterete teenies William Pike 
Pearl iLenreet os suisse sieisleiinaletsle cle’ o ble tiet nr clave hearse Julie Ring 
Herbie Salutes. desis uaielcte ene s Sete cite cies George Anderson 
Demag rand a onc). sulasarme Mary Frey 
Sammie Hermahammer . oak -Bert Chapman 
Adolf Linkworth yk. ¢sic cele sectors Frank Howson 
Old “Mrs,” Tank worthy. sc cao case cto side sucleeeim ean a es Enid Gray 
= ae alias I, If and II1.—Salute’s Flat in Wilpod Court, Astoria, New 
or 


Staged by George Anderson. 


Herbie Salute, being red-headed and attractive to women, is 
fearfully embarrassed when three red-headed babies are born 
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in the apartment house in which he and his wife, Bessie, are 
residents. Bessie is also embarrassed, and suspicious. Scandal 
threatens. Then it is proved that there are other red-headed 
men still at liberty. 


OFF-KEY 
(16 performances) 
Drama in three acts by Arthur Cesar. Produced by Robert 
V. Newman at the Belmont Theatre, New York, February 8, 
1927. 


Cast of characters— 


PN ii tawerpte ctor sicroreiatatobete c ePers ‘ace’ sata aks a iateliel oe sore aieiaa oie Margaret Douglass 
PP elena ie erates aie aici sis nid cin Spa alcis wea eelestele Katherine Revner 
Mtpirsy ING walle arate. sialere sole scurow ero ne pietiee sania emer Albert Hackett 
Peeiscpmeth) Reynolds 52s ila datew avcretis. witieisy «tin sie siele os McKay Morris 
PATICE REN CIOIGS ot 0S) sieteres ajaiayal Meveee maar Tsetse chars: sore ier ere Florence Eldridge 
COLA SLC VEIISOM octane a ers cave arereine sates aietsce icine Mie Camie rn ate tees Lucile Watson 
(ChatlesPAIieg | sleic + ecisie sisicetolarels minis cote clelowm ie a boven Kenneth Hunter 


Alice Reynolds had lived for some months with Charles Ames 
before she married the novelist, Kenneth Reynolds. Later the 
men meet, and because her husband is one of the liberal novelists, 
Alice makes a clean breast of everything. Kenneth pretends not 
to mind, but later his thoughts strike in and he is fit for any 
crime. There is a compromise at the end. 


LALLY 
(63 performances) 
Play in three acts by Henry Stillman. Produced by Carl Reed, 
in association with Norman C. Stoneham, at the Greenwich Vil- 
lage Theatre, New York, February 8, 1927. 


Cast of characters— 


MsoldewWalliyin sts xc siessayereieieres SOONG POROGOA TAOERO SO GOO Patricia Barclay 
SPL Comte ll year vaialalciste a:settiarasioisye dishes: 4) sis) save alefele :Helen Kingstead 
WG Solel sail yoerees tere evaversad oles ale ravcienele aususyehsiel ioreloieis: oats Erin O’Brien-Moore 
Supe nipbek) oh Jala eA AON OCC Ah acOcrOtrs sor TUODOUCU LIC Robert Collyer 
JANI NB A OBES RO oO OD SOE OO DO COR CORIO DE OOO Oi cate Claude Rains 
WAVE CU lleteriole Persia dials etd have ei sicleleleretaietsrersiertsleteLaveye Benedict MacQuarrie 
HelOtar Ges WLeMd OZ als piel ive. avay'e's elsial vane wiettoe loins s/a,¥ca eas oLeuseerees Zola Talma 
ENE ACL Clas eyacasletekolele sieves sinistsel stencreieloie etolajeiayeta ele s'sfantue, sTpiaions Kate McComb 
MNT ADL IT SEA hy stmerciamroreys sve wialg deottaidis ote alaserereietct olacatees Augusta Durgeon 
PASI E ITT laltolele nolo’ aks ais lals) «/alelsle\e\sielaiaipisie rs sioisls) anal acaiele Genevieve Dolaro 


Ie pb AG SC AMA 6 CE OK OOIO E GUO CORO DUES DIGI aU ot zLO France Bendtsen 
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Cranston. Thompsons. cle cces, cteeies ayseiscave sieveiasstaieisheneroen iakete Eo. Day 
BFCDIPAIG Ig INS > ots stelle ereveicve rs «tsitrelese\tteleiatstaletefelevareraint= Gerald Hamer 
Judith Montifiori........... artes Anne Morrison 
Giovani ccisiee ieee are ele svslala/e, oie) evetalel si Sisperatetuataletenstoisxestels Owen Meech 
Ronald! By rde seis cele ieieteve i cietcheteleciet ctoxeronie ehetstanNetons Reginald Malcolm 


Acts I, If and III.—The Living-room, Lally’s House, Somewhere 
on the Hudson. 
Staged by John D. Williams. 

Lally is a genius, an orchestra leader and a composer. In his 
suburban home he lives with his four irresponsible children and 
an excitable mistress, Mrs. Lally having been dead some years. 
Feeling the need of a soul-lifting inspiration if he is to finish his 
latest work, Lally prevails upon Judith Montfiori to stay near 
him and fires his mistress. In three weeks the composition is 
finished and Lally is in love with Judith. She will neither marry 
nor live with him, however. She leaves him, knowing that out of 
his imagined misery and longing he will do his best work. 


GRANITE 
(70 performances) 


Play in three acts by Clemence Dane. Produced by the Ameri- 
can Laboratory Theatre, New York, February 11, 1927. 


Cast of characters— 


Pen ty, SELOLE s)stess evs cis eal e sions! sia! bie ove ale. aisiaielocs/steisepere tara tees Frances Wilson 
Jordan Morris.’ m..c< eldlolere letate cielo. Teieto atereiets Herbert V. Gellendre 
SUNACLILIM eters a vate eeravena.s iol o1 ala sVe Ne Leielavekeisioreraletersteunaterotieneiec: Blanch Tancock 
PY OSDEL 5 cron erste trae ace aes elaine dati Ie heros George Macready 
AGN aimeless NIA: cone ghikiice ts etieretaere oale eerie me Ree Robert H. Gordon 
Al Clerayiman a sc ccavieleyees aves e wpleieisie alee mate mertene Roland Coombs 


Acts I, II and IIJ.—Living-room of a Farm on Lundy’s Island, in 
the Second Decade of the Last Century. 
Staged by Richard Boleslavsky. 

Judith, who yearns for life, is doomed to live on a granite 
island in the sea, with a granite-willed husband. The husband 
being murdered, Judith acquires another, but he turns out as bad. 
Then a handsome stranger does for the second, by pushing him 
into the sea. Judith, claimed as reward, is more miserable than 
before. 
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SPELLBOUND 
(3 performances) 


Drama in three acts by Walter Elwood. Produced by Mary 
Forrest at the Klaw Theatre, New York, February 15, 1927. 


Cast of characters— 


MMA TE DING UE Rites .csvele/nle's nie oes 6 aaids oie aie Walco acne Bert West 
Cale Ing Ue ete orn eie his mele Cae BO pale e On James G. Morton 
BA eViaty Valzebin orale. oye ioie oreisois. co alehavere eTeis.e% 6 Ss aa se Esther Stockton 
INCLU aa Ut Cis ace os chase etarevere erates gsc Oe tete ie nis alk cele ec Sas Arthur Gray 
PAU DICA, Ai IVa IZ OW a are ai cjale rele aterole aicle wie « siesiee wile reels Lottie Salisbury 
ETARV CY aL ING [o rolorciviaielevaleielnysitiessitaistaislale rein evils eles /eieis Richard Bowler 
Bia Din tess sicvs roles! steve bid ce chee axstelp torsos ere dvalede, Shere Adelaide Fitz Allen 


Acts I, II and III.—In the Tingue Cottage. 


Ada Tingue, reading as a young woman that certain pellets 
dropped in a drinker’s coffee would cure him of the pernicious 
craving for alcohol, seeks to anticipate the temptations of their 
manhood by feeding the pellets to her sons. As a result one is 
paralyzed below the waist, the other rendered dumb, while the 
mother goes away as a missionary devoting herself to saving 
souls. Eighteen years later she returns, slightly demented, and is 
duly exposed. Her sons fortunately recover. 


A LADY IN LOVE 
(16 performances) 


Comedy in three acts by Dorrance Davis. Produced by A. E. 
and R. R. Riskin at the Lyceum Theatre, New York, February 
21, 1927. 


Cast of characters— 


Siaryie ligtetaiavcvareiavers cree ois pier® oc0\t'e'a este e BSAC ORD OSDUAT ODOC DLO Alf Helton 
BSCEEV te Gg intater ce oie rate meveree oueio lets eisinreiareieceisie pal eaieietaieletsts Jane Salisbury 
So piitcwp te a Peiaes a veces a, Nove taarst hl artha- a lctata ta ota tro ces ous oeloue Liane Carrera 
Sir Dasa yore sicie oa oerereie cieias ste erersveisreleis 609, ale’ oie @ie!aus se Rollo Lloyd 
MOAT ISSA ice cue te ick paucheleio arate tala ressrecc tote ale ake muaelen oe. cite Peggy Wood 
Sicmcrenuy ese siciss cai ecela ots mates apie cheers Sydney Greenstreet 
CoS eAti bre ha metre a oecorclacd walle oeslshe oti ie Gverive "el evo. wronniote alates Allyn Joslyn 
Bitacdopiscwicesuis sarc sh ae . Gavin Gordon 
NEST ROCHO Ris lerae ale siete tb oS ...Julian Noa 
EADS OOCir a0 caesar ceisi aya Ve ...Lester Paul 
Bloodshot.... .Walter Jones 
Moll sic. .Dennie Moore 
Sadie... Natalie Moorhead 
Jenny.. ....Dorothy Estabrook 


Gonstaple ceils seta etets aie iid eicic tela mbes aaetirca adie opel «) sare, Sonera Stems Paul Lester 
Act I.—Living-room at Sir Barnaby’s and Stag’s Head Inn. Act 

II.—Garden between homes of Sir Barnaby and Sir Jeremy. Act 

III.—The Living-room and the Garden. Mayfair, England, 1680. 
Staged by Rollo Lloyd. 
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Clarissa has been married seven years to Sir Barnaby, whom 
she took to save her father from the debtors’ prison. Then 
Bragdon, her girlhood’s lover, returns to town. Determined to 
see Bragdon, Clarissa schemes to have Sir Barnaby invite him to 
the house. Later, when the jealous Sir Barnaby has Bragdon set 
upon, the lover pretends to be dead and Clarissa induces Sir 
Barnaby to have the body removed to her rooms to see if she 
cannot bring the poor young man back to life. Which she does. 
And also gets a divorce. 


WINDOW PANES 
(32 performances) 
Drama in three acts by Olga Printzlau. Produced by Charles 
L. Wagner at the Mansfield Theatre, New York, February 21, 
1927. \ 


Cast of characters— 


ATIEnEy Rap kin op totes desis sielcie eofetate eccctnale choke cate aertehele Charles Dalton 
NEAT ditt atesaip ie vetats, oie fuses dicher sua eleieit aie} aa.stelctetegs ate Tei ayer eee ies Eileen Huban 
IM ISIIAs:atessce ai eielerelsssieaie cluge tics e)oele ieee men seme Cathryn Randolph 
POLO aisrttots eae ciaeoete a ioteeeun ane er bralelatere elere fe retetaral crater iattiore wre Craig Williams 
SSO111 Sl Olbiere bicie' wiefafeneuc’ eretsteteloisl ee ctele/clareve cicvsyorecaney reece) svete John Brewster 
PUT reve ssevis! evotaiats atave lei etroekete eeialecenuieietete cere everein oreteiciers Frederick Knight 
TEV tintrasteccrstsiofiove/e note, ome Aan acon ta rauatete cetera slaps tetas Oa cleletmisone Olive Behrens 
UN MEV ICD Tre aie, oisieceiels, sa scacars'atere ioe eve wrscmerserersyeieconrereera Theresa Kilburn 
Cb Rekek ea aE OCIGe SOOO Cha. - aging Sao acaOn Brandon Peters 
WILKS sc cig Sreles oublaue o Sieie olerele conte oe’ stnra sitterercr ate mveteltare eres eieieieie Ruth Findlay 
PATE VV AL GOKER latetaye o/rtelersis Gueiclavcrs la ate ei mtare o trol are eee taretonetere Henry Herbert 
DY varies che gers takaiers sister Sistevete git ois aketreinie te nto eeree Catherine Haydon 
Bleu p Tar eia-d6 Sie wale ale wiciave eitveleve nae Maite clesorarstAolede cetea Millie Aston 

re. ahdisiarere +, « axoletaiaia ole lb to atacel@-cuviera’ ete iskaipra or Maierctonens Roy Cochran 

dot latetalotcvaiolecatoleliavelofcteloteisteleieiade etotelelaiers Sars niekeirerteletelors Charles Allais 
Rresscateatiode averarsie cle leiayavetelersieraceieveretererersiay elete'y Greletsre stalcints Grace Lynn 
Benjamin Osipow 

nm bfeipieielets\elaval ohn Ver heisteisisiaierivete/ crelaversys tote tereistaieraiene Stephen Zebrock 

Acts J, II and II1.—Artem Tiapkin’s Hut in a Hamlet Near the 


Black Sea. 
Staged by Henry Herbert. 


A local soothsayer of a Russian village has foretold the second 
coming of Christ. The peasants, led by Artem Tiapkin, go to the 
village chapel to wait. Marya, wife of Artem, remains at her 
cottage with her dumb son, hoping the Master may pass her 
door and hear her prayers. A Wanderer begs a glass of water. 
Hearing the legend, he bids Marya be of good faith. The Savior 
will come to those whose hearts and minds are open for his re- 
ception. Let her see that the window panes of her soul are 
cleared of the gathered dust of ignorance and the light will shine 
in. In demonstration he clears the dust from the windows of the 
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hut and the sunlight chases away the shadows. In a talk with 
the boy the Wanderer clears the misunderstanding from his mind 
and the child is mute no longer. The returning villagers marvel 
at the miracle, but Artem, the doubter, follows after the Wan- 
derer and slays him as a political refugee on whose head a price 
has been set. Crazed by remorse, Artem hangs himself in atone- 
ment. 


SET A THIEF— 
(80 performances) 


Mystery melodrama in three acts by Edward E. Paramore. 
Produced at the Empire Theatre, New York, February 21, 1927. 


Cast of characters— 


IG ECD CE 5 'g acl viel ars terete \oreiels ores alatend’oarsraiieievsie oo occiecalerats Gladys Feldman 
IPAY-SO Msi aa oes oso too cipuaisentoislain we aie haw <w op aisin| ar viaus/ aioe Earl House 
Walters e Mia retaienvetctis <class swcisatels) Asie te mines e sisie leans Calvin Thomas 
Tet SORAD GW LItASE yale le sera su etecas’ arelehoh olaicvers olalone: adiste vere Margaret Wycherly 
PAM HERD) ailing: ac 21 iara1s: aelele nr pias ele eocd ctaeale areisae aeare = Natacha Rambova 
PUOUAMPES EDIE CEs aus toye ale era %eisieyeleisle sieta cian e-eretsrel aie ste/elenone James Spottswood 
GER ea ir eats ays a erase ol ste ovehe.e aves ote) v) ale 60) vias (e's ei.ase%a “eyens (overeorole Nellie Fillmore 
Jprinobbatsocham. Melville, s;.leipeis/aiete! ene brs ava 0 ease ele os Richard Coolidge 
[Oe sikh 20 dan ah eta ASD Eas 36 pope Oa oe POs oO Boos Martha Madison 
Daw LOT eye eee ess Sea Oo ae seas ars ate 0.» Weald odie Sb ans eimai Carlton Rivers 
RAC Lath tOMls alc Valera eistivioteiol sisal ts alasviie\ a.nd sisigiateln sdeuan Brandon Evans 
WA SPCCEOL MC LOW. CEL el i atael oe ae ein sicie aie siete ciMalecss eto sie ataaiee Frederic Burt 
ING aaa ea oec ol oro] one calor ohuisiinte’ ovale: sieteteuelsieye:eieiers-srejoleiatcvayansie iter Artie Kaufman 


Acts I, II and IJI.—In the Library of Walter Marston’s Home 
in New York City. 
Staged by Alexander Leftwich. 

Walter Marston, banker, needs a couple of millions and con- 
spires to rob himself. He might have fooled the detectives and 
the lawyers, but he could not fool his old Auntie Dowling, who is 
a sort of watchful Mrs. Grumpy. He is duly exposed at 11 P.M. 


POLLY OF HOLLYWOOD 
(24 performances) 
Musical comedy in two acts by Will Morrissey. Produced by 


Harry L. Cort at the George M. Cohan Theatre, New York, Feb- 
ruary 21, 1927. 


Cast of characters— 
DP ly. ioscie ele ol sielsicie'aic be o.tce dieialele'eieie bie\sietsjnisiele's\e14is/ajersistale Midgie Miller 
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Gambler iam raco c stares: ale wicterercioiars le, mierbishecee akerereielete epee Edward Gargan 
SHEET Sac ate ice cstie aie oe te ona ei dustone eeatenoutte te iaiaternie Oieraasiece erent Jerome Daly 
TPADAG Fite wie io.cicisbare wisltinie eleiste hd oe one's 1a ethics «-stetefensieserelstenetetere Hugh Kidder 
Walenta. fonterse ics lorelessierars nfe.ere tate atoll etelataveke tele tnel erate Bertee Beaumont 
CORN DUK vss erare totes area a eT eeruceleso sbolene cremate le fene terete tere Dave Ferguson 
(Cisito) pA CRRA Thre SIE Ore KTR AIS OO Os boo IO Franker Woods 
NGL Saran che are bean cel ere abe eittore overseas ania Chat ieystetere etemtionses ts Earle S. Dewey 
105 oko eGR EE DU Dero Eon CA SOOO aod OS ogo ata ode opitic tc John Agee 
Robertag,<savstes-<lerveietohs Babisve susieleroy sisi oueld wielnte ereieeesione Marguerite Zender 
Acsistant irectoreysen «.ntctects ves isleleterets steterecelsicmeiateta tater Willard Hall 
Gamera’ Man wistict sve cakes ceictactetesromieci a tote ol tele c sentetctere Matty Fain 
Property; matic raserels'e,s.cueve\.s olevols cysretetereletsleisiebarsrelsistetteioterclorete R. Luketas 
(Ors tic GRE SAA DORIC OME MO SAOEL Coot Oona SU ONOOE Robert G. Pitkin 
AUAULLGR, ests oot svake erie areierdiote nicteretatelaceiptatete ierckeloteietelcsaiatonei cya exeiore Alice Wood 
MEM Els cqetetaetapetorls area d bipie epcsamaanewiome Meee cies sieterete Lillian Jordan 
PAGS SECT Lene telens onetie leer ald Wie ena calarsiebe occ mtsre: shctetheRelore wreteress Barney Ward 
IVEGE OLGEI arate cheleiel olelarei cvoieia.4-aneverele tain oparsrercisiele sisleteiete erate Hugh Herbert 
ET ym te OLEH ence ic aie. 0 aie heh metic areecnte Pemety rehayel te am imaeys conarelere es Jacob Prank 
ETS p1StG es cis) al arevoleucisiel ole mlerolseseraye/aieJaseis10/ eats e/evel starert ecaretetcats Anna Mycue 
Deenora and Berinoff .........0. acetals ferwre atale\ajoreteretentetere mertrats Dancers 


Staged by William Morrissey. 


and went into the movies—but not very far in. 


WHAT ANN BROUGHT HOME 
(96 performances) 


Comedy in three acts by Larry E. Johnson. Produced by 
Earl Carroll at Wallack’s Theatre, New York, February 21, 1927. 


Cast of characters— 


ee ie i er er a ad 


isd Le UeAYIMOUC assis cele ecie cos ein eae eaters 


Sierewe e nlenrantieters Erman Seavy 
Marion Stephenson 
Sfepeiere tae eccters Peggy Shannon 
pavepsresutekes Cecil W. Secrest 
Ma esielios sepsis Edward Poland 
a ahdtie, sie erecatenenane Mayo Methot 
or aucroe ceca trace William Hanley 
ewok elect Lenore Sorsby 
visisisfeinisiveaketorere George Earle 


Acts I, II and III.—Front Room in Sam Bennet’s Home, Bennet’s 


Mills, Ind. 
Staged by Earl Carroll. 


Ann, having married Dudley one day when she was in town 
shopping, brings him home and suffers great chagrin when her 
smart relatives accept him as a day-dreaming dumbbell without 
brains or ideas. But Dudley fools them by turning the greatest 
realty deal in the town’s history and Ann proudly takes him 


away on a second honeymoon. 
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CRIME 
(133 performances) 
Melodrama of New York’s underworld in four acts by Samuel 
Shipman and John B. Hymer. Produced by A. H. Woods at 
the Eltinge Theatre, New York, February 22, 1927. 


Cast of characters— 


NHANES POLE T. mineral elealawie.c nee els we ene Rk We Sialereel one Sylvia Sidney 
Pommrye Bro where <0 ccc ines nae + phates Douglass Montgomery 
PN eni cata setarerarcte porate tare ver cis is ehcjeretetey m wyausseinieie teiere tie eiaticecetoe ais Mary Smith 
WY Atay wiarcieieteineen ors cutee one wasn oa es ...- Charles P. Mather 
OCC E er arensiete orate fay Stelais et o-es0 evele'e sealernva a clol et ar steaks loka one Clifton Self 
Rocky Morse. ee ec sisiv'cns ..Chester Morris 


ba wieve's a apsuete os .-Earle Mayne 
.. Kay Johnson 


Frank Smiley... -Gustav Yorke 


IMArIOMIe Grey atic eels. oo 2 eisiaier se mere ca NEAT eS Katherine Francis 
Sellar SIMTCW cre ciieisie dee ee) ela seteiats ie s/s e/swio lols aie wlcle eres Josephine Deffry 
WV Alia Ane nOLY te arecie cis able dette oxslay screenees Walter D. Greene 
TIP ENE REC OTE aa wreiSie bios einiote ee ork Diels Gleb b/s algo eaten e ete James Rennie 
DOSE EUEROL: cvcie's ok Delos Fae aa eat Oe fae SOc aea sae Claude Cooper 
ES Ui iygrttier syonetonsretete ts erolace coisa. atereiat arava: aisle atea:aiatatel at svevchaloteslers Marvin Oreck 
SSPE erie clicks beste oe ee ie oe ois usiete ba ialala aiata leat eT ST clakar shore etal Jack LaRue 
dB he 0 Ova Siete is Oreo RE CROP CREE SO SORIEE RIOT aa ae toe Michael Markham 
pati Sei AS Aye Ots Att: ADIT O TIO. PRO CCNA SRD ONC EOL CTE! Walter Power 
DS SAE See ITEC ICRC Ee TRICE aoe Philip M. Sheridan 
LEGG HN Oe 5 GHA ROD SAO ARI OCC ee OCG JOE Eo Oia Barbara Barondess 
LE Seek ie AA BVO SiC Ae IEE III TOL OECD GOe Clifton Self 
WEGGSETIATICING.- Lic wacte earn a piciiels sralsisic elem sia sieivtore copiers Spurr K. Gould 
POGESTE IAT ON IEe a ae>-oafstensiale © as. € ste pl'eia ane wre skanntob a a a tetGtole Cleve Delland 
ETSI arn) crate cin ace nile a: ales ara wile/4 sraie ie dosent ele Aneatotael ake Irving H. Rapper 
SP OCEA TOM ts rataaase iin ovaueha share ein cekorou not eliene: SMeie’ eis oaai'e saber clay eiaesal oe Neill Bridges 
IVY aaCetP INGOs: od iefercvetouste sale ole adele oleheisin iste alatel ova ctsiam creas, <i areierohe Eddie Kelly 
BV icratetrm ING x2 sete a sarecaltaters’ oles tejer sfanetorasePouee™ lela ecelesitals tts ates Jess Romer 
LP ateiney (Cs 0e hamlet ener DO DOUG ODODE cic. i nto REIS Marie Cole 
Old Gentle ma ntiwss ss avtalel> aia eala Sis earlier 'e iatenecsier sl atViersic Jack Fhomson 
Mata gEEMOL Sl Dieta. ilersisuie.siaisiete aletereleiels efarstare erste) ocahe > William Boulias 
Aisa yi secratis are oh cheie! Piste) &: o ePore totn Nate Tore aio he’ a elgho)S 2. pugsntee eae ae Carol Baldwin 
CCerel, (Opec Maer re Vt OnrNS OG Mt Dee tel NEE. AoE Re ROO John O’Meara 
elite LICUNEY ones c otkva dh eretete cielo eriiene elonea ee Charles P. Mather 
Mnspectoars MicGiutinessar as alee oinss cinislele  creiteldis sei eiaielelp E. F. Bostwick 
4 Na AEB, ore ie Bre AO AO OCA GTA RCA NOODLE OTe SDnOattd John Ward 
NERA OTS per O DOC DOD OGG SAA ROI Oe De Lancey Cleveland 
VOL CoU Oi lwaCskOnistes tiavetalalsiera shavexa gitaievlelenisieieimesiiens te erelele R. H. Irving 


Staged by A. H. Van Buren. 
Act I.—1—A Secluded Spot in Central Park. 2—The Living-room 
of Frank Smiley’s Apartment on Riverside Drive. Act IJ.—1—The 
Living-room at Eugene Fenmore’s. Act III.—1—Exterior of Gold- 
berg’s Jewelry Shop on Broadway. 2—Eugene Fenmore’s. Act 
IV.—1—The ‘“‘Hellsden Club.’”? 2—Office of Inspector of Police. 
Tommy and Annabelle are held up in the park and Tommy is 
robbed of his $130 wedding money. Tommy decides to be even 
and holds up the hold-ups. The hold-ups, members of the fa- 
mous Gene Fenmore gang, overcome Tommy and Annabelle and 
force them to join the gang. Fenmore plans a big jewelry store 
robbery, using Tommy and Annabelle as decoys. The kids are 
arrested, a gang girl squeals on Fenmore and all three are headed 
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for the chair when Fenmore confesses to save Tommy and Anna- 
belle. 


RIGHT YOU ARE IF YOU THINK YOU ARE 
(48 performances) 
Parable in three acts by Luigi Pirandello. Produced by the 
Theatre Guild, Inc., at the Guild Theatre, New York, March 2, 
1927. 


Cast of characters— 


EAmpertomleaG dist ctaay cle dis teicin el ererserele ess elarbieloterats eiereye Reginald Mason 
Sig mora WNGOlA is lasers shehaun seus 6 ole secere oois ole mavtniene Gislorecs.sisier nce Beryl Mercer 
IELOMIZ A owe eae ote ais oaks oie ela ec seaLatey ooo tenoiells saciersie sere Edward G. Robinson 
SighorapRonza ns Sco eisiocosis, sateiete aseisia'sceVestaha fever sueres« Armina Marshall 
G@onimendatorevAggazi). =n ctes.c.cs creer c ce eicte cieielas Morris Carnovsky 
I ALIGE Aen are er entices (olcusie wie 5siecs/ave wiaeiniahe aren Quewhorers Laura Hope Crews 
Reaver tie cisldlalee ciate esse oe cletn oieieintoloiots cislels mais elule levels elsie Phyllis Connard 
EEG UL eewtcbel eave ote ioies acs ievalcralescusiavesere ei creceleteler a ebeierernesieieiensie Henry Travers 
Signora pSirellie tection = bio ster-tuels wasn ster ais auvenbss teatee Elisabeth Risdon 
SREB TELE CE esc ais =o ny eleces yn, Sisinceeise\si ses. are rele wince snecalensiaieiere J. W. Austin 
GEBE TEA ewan Riel oto ois cle rols, vhacosoual he vasxieseisisvcuatene lesz er sierg nictere Philip Loeb 
Sion ote MUD tty ctcts cho laie tiers (ola ieee oleteteicierclets areretateNe o eter ini Helen Westley 
Sie poraNienn tiger ctoicia «9.40, 5/e'ele 9 cts halare evi cterel crarovetesss Dorothy Fletcher 
ED eM EsISAGE ssotsione ate «ais lela e suk cic teiele ersistonsie aivelee.elereretssete Maurice McRae 
HAP Gen tleniant’., «<7 ea,» wc sychale.0i8 sesire ol eietiia cue st avaverere se eter eeiate Philip Leigh 


Acts I, II and III.—Parlor in Commendatore Aggazi’s House in 
a Small Italian Town. 
Staged by Philip Moeller. 

The Ponzas have recently moved to an Italian village, bring- 
ing Mrs. Ponza’s mother with them. They occupy separate 
apartments, and the two women never see each other save at a 
distance. Gossip forces an explanation. Ponza insists his 
mother-in-law, Signora Frola, is a little crazy. She thinks, he 
says, that her daughter is still his wife, though her daughter has 
been dead for four years. Signora Frola, being questioned, in- 
sists that it is her son-in-law who is a little crazy. He thinks 
his first wife died and that he married again, when as a matter 
of fact he has never been married but once. Then the young 
Mrs. Ponza is called and calmly insists that she is both the first 
and second wife of Ponza. Tragic circumstances that, they in- 
men a not be explained compel the three of them to live as 
they do. 
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PUPPETS OF PASSION 
(12 performances) 


Play in three acts by Rosso di San Secondo, adapted by Ernst 
Boyd and Eduardo Ciannelli. Produced at the Masque Theatre, 
New York, February 24, 1927. 


Cast of characters— 


uheaGentlemaniin Gey ssn cce. caeceresouaete cue ...-Frank Morgan 
PEL ORG ABT, scsitians) stalicla pa cilas ate MS ae ae heads Erskine Sanford 
PNESSSET ORO Vim fone h coe nccous tous Wie mo loilere foie eco hevadereselonntoxetwia Joseph Bascetta 
sthewGentlema tii) MIGUENING. cave ccs vied eren7s oo aielS eas Manart Kippen 
igs MWonkinemidtiects.. 6 sudlcrerce tetera Sincle sealae elehe Chauncey Causland 
PIOCOMG WV OL RMR IVATI TS 5/sialolcin's|as\ cxsie isle alere so aacloiae oes ee George Sinclair 
Phe seanveintie lie’ Homi Ett) oc: <clerectaievaconcleerausielay eve eie Rose Hobart 
SRE WOE WVU PEL tae wrens ale tera ye minis Che oe ietCcce ae wiser ate ohare Gilda Leary 
UWIAA So sianstocats vere eevee ocd ee erate aes ote FO ee ae Elaine Davies 
Ae ERO TAATY 5 ots ra witesv lake ea ¥o nese oranere a avesoseeleiaatnie alee Edward Fetbroth 
ECL OMAP MEER icitstin''s ales anes acetone wero sos nile ayes sere ee GEES Chester Erskin 
PARED Cera ein xi ayonstaneLoh ocatee sae Os is ohisl a ara Gioensiere, drove Sev eywi ede Edith Leitner 
AU BHIG ERT OOM s,s cre ois aie ote Syois a¥erera ayes wig esis a oie sa leiey ieee Paul E. Martin 
PE SEM SCOR w, opeiais’ arerecs a als oajseseyiees Paras aierol olevars a ons Lie ween Gls Caddie Carr 
STUzs Telen: Setette te oie leva) spavar sus lesensueRant int oF auatseorstecopatever oy Sanne Mrs. Charles Willard 
SPOR PI ADOCEI secla's vice inion Gsm Os eis isin erie eista oie chests Anne Tarshis 
NT RETO AID MEROE CMa.) vel aro \0).915; vf oo. 0, ornr6) aren onaheveh Vener ueiaVovoratavars Eduardo Ciannelli 

Antonio Salerno 
WV AILOR ire sce seniors cokers octal ausien aiedietsteree te vaca. eeliaee es Giorgio Romano 

Ernesto Valente 
AMIMaa RA DOUt! LOW! . c'cacleeiee aon seeds soils Santos Ortega 
EAN O10 SE) ATICE I.) cia’ fot io laleleleiv rials ol eTotale eis ofe’s elope is "slelstetetsie-ete Evelyn Sabin 
The Unexpected Guest. ENP tocteia aierete tscote Bievete ase a met teeta Craig Ward 


Staged by David Burton. 


A Gentleman in Grey, a Gentleman in Mourning and a Lady 
in Blue Fox Furs meet in a telegraph office. Each has suffered 
a love tragedy and each is a little mad. They seek to console 
each other, but the love madness will not release them. The 
Gentleman in Grey kills himself. The Lady of the Furs returns 
to the lover who beats her. The Gentleman in Mourning is left 
to wonder what this sorry scheme of things is all about. 


BABBLING BROOKES 
(3 performances) 


Progressive comedy by E. D. Thomas. Produced by Russell 
Fanning, Inc., at the Edyth Totten Theatre, New York, Febru- 
ary 20, 127. 


Cast of characters— 
1927 
PARA GmES AB DV ieiete eisie wie vece rere eus Sis acavetveratelsarelecster stapes erste ..Clara Thropp 
imc hem Pat eye rer cists o:imiaie/a(a\eimieselela)aVasesets leis mishare's, sie ...--George Neville 
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Ef tls COO OOH ee oO CODE OUR RO DIICE OOOO. COCOD 2 SUOOC Viola Munroe 
BA By Brookes Attorney sreriaa' lero sseruinve clere im e/aie/sicverelers Helen Weston 
Bobby Arnold’. icv ciojeieiors is ele’! bie ele oieus viele iaicistelsieuslsieiis Parker Fennelly 
1847 
Michaels Brooke tec cterercce steers clove atcistaia ste sovefeteneteretatsearetars Charles Gibney 
Zee Wem Luttleis::-.os0, as chee isin, Newierelshaie tecer tone taetanstetnstetevere Charles Bunnell 
Elatile “Arnoldi .ois orale eva ctois always oie sietete, OSistslesacerne ertereogs B. M. Conning 
Chief of the Shinnecock6iw< o< . ccece tecwescee one William Frederic 
Belle Brooke's <.oces:swereic s crvieletelslevete elelercleleteiekeeis elelavepeie/els Edyth Totten 
1867 
Michaels BraGke;. J DOt sisieroic eo cke) sisters ote lerelelonetoisveretsteicrat B. M. Conning 
SERRE VBELUC ¢ aieieiaictataie etc aleveretaieiolersiereictarsaescitiecel erotareteete Phyllis Frederick 
ZEKOM DEES ateialereieieieseisievetsiele ersvoiprelsle wisvererenareieletetotateletets Charles Bunnell 
MEGA Cal OL CON a 0 s1choielnieleloveselalcistaletmialacntereystersfalorchafeleleteiel stats Edna May 
iUtictcncs ct tretislelacs elv-a's'e cctierete dius eters tale iolageratanetre aretorenite Frances Kennan 
1890 
SVE Seta me COOKE cletsie is sista isiste ie oteisielal slo ceeln via eteiplcta ereievereye Eleanor Laning 
Belles Brooke sc sissarerelescrsiarececheyeiovctsvoyeren tee vei Steve eis) alcletetel otetets Edyth Totten 
1923 
Beli euBrOo le anels cassie sels Rielle ew ciere le ever ralercreinie ny orevacameteresade Edyth Totten 
(Ghenivene UStcig Gradina domonc oosronn cn croc omco Frances Kennan 
IES Cl bYerercteiototstecs lovate votesale (eatiel cl scetets ore sick etekeserateivctaistotstetssat cherere Viola Munro 
1927 
ae IB ala baeystaetpiareavevtse vansiole ferovevouste rate aseue fa haters beyeksePoroeete Clara Thropp 
No wanVine PATON stecieisis ices «bc siarste sisters) ciete-crere Helen Weston 
Unele BES Ea ere ete icteratsrcakinrete loferelouscaherstetocerey Ten cveratatonsconsete George Neville 
Album 
Michaela rooke ise tacisc 6 smyeislecerslaie sfeveie nie vivialetisiestoete Sees Gibney 
Michael Brooke, a) ULLOTs «sta cr sclera oreiseraielealeleietosieiels B. M. Conning 
IMikettaw BrOOKG sve cian vr clsisie 1e)vie pleielsloie cel a's wisireteleceinieis ots Eleanor Laning 
Chief of the Shinnecock’s..... Role ee steinciaiein spies William Frederic 
Belle Brooke cic cic az nsiviess sisis er awleveve w.ovaiietsisvsinncietereietne Edyth Totten 


Staged by Edyth Totten. 


The early Brookes helped to build up a section of Long Island 
and got to running with the Shinnecock Indians. One seduced a 
princess. She cursed his family and prayed that all the Brookes’ 
children be girls. And they were. Which made it difficult to 
settle up the estate of old Somebody Brooke, who died in 1927. 
Belle Brooke, lady attorney, turned the trick, however. 


MONEY FROM HOME 
(32 performances) 


Comedy in three acts by Frank Craven. Produced by A. L. 
Erlanger at the Fulton Theatre, New York, February 28, 1927. 


Cast of characters— 


Pemnte Patrick ss cicgiots a\svoleinialele eleiemlalal sietareletaleieiore ects Shirley Warde 
Nannie: Bauer’> sis lak ons che Caeials aleve Meeianiae aii iene Camilla Dalberg 
FLCPIGANT AAIICL rss, 5:9 ois casein oi eins ool nee len Dm niin John Ravold 
Newton: Chester’... 5066 Reese Nemtrrccr sarc Frederick Graham 
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NES PC Lester ane een te Tar See ae a ne Adora Andrews 
Dr. James POUCH are ay wee hetee eter ance ey Soto ee Frank Craven 
aC Ve Get th toe cies ature ol cte ae Te ee en Ne ae John Diggs 
George Patersina Asc Cae Eee. Coe ers ae Leo Donnelly 
Bells Boyosaae. tee istdasteniare ese eee aera So Ue Beacher Zebbs 


Acts I and IlJ.—Home of Jennie Patrick, Falls Creek, Pa. Act 
II.—Chancellor Arms Hotel, New York, 
Staged by Frank Craven, 

Jennie Patrick, waitress, inherits $5,000 in Pennsylvania and 
is willing to spend it all on one good time in New York. There 
she meets Doc Durham, a smart medic who has given up practice 
for confidence work. The Doc is after Jennie’s money, which 
he assumes to be limitless, and marries her to get it. When he 
discovers she was telling the truth he is ready to run. An ex- 
plosion in a factory holds him over, reinspires him with a love of 
his profession and causes him to know that he really loves Jen. 


WE ALL DO 
(8 performances) 


Comedy in three acts by Knud Wiberg and Marcel Strauss. 
Produced by George MacFarlane at the Bijou Theatre, New 
York, February 28, 1927. 


Cast of characters— 


Winnifred Chester......... Rats istessKaWiskers oatett arenes Virginia Williams 
Charles Chester. . ..-Carleton Hildreth 
Pauline Chester... -Anne Shoemaker 


Geoffrey Chester...... A 
Reverend Dr. Chester. ....Orlando Daly 
Countess D’Albini.... .. Kathryn Givney 
Count Antonio D’Albini. .. Herbert Clark 
.H. Reeves-Smith 


Adtan Conover)... s. s+ arstee : , 
Wi Etc ta oe esse eal oe eit tarot sve cere eto rclrets claber steve -alorsbereinner ere es Raymond O’Brien 


Acts J, II and IJI.—Early Evening in the Living-room of the 
Chester Home, New York City. 
Staged by Marcel Strauss. 

Pauline Chester knows that her lawyer husband, Geoffrey, is 
living with the Countess D’Albini, but so long as it keeps him 
away from home she does not much care. When her daughter 
Winnifred wants to marry the Countess’s son, Antonio, however, 
there is trouble. Geoffrey and the Countess both object. Pauline 
sees no reason why the young people should not be happy, and 
threatens to uncover the whole scandal if they are interfered 
with. Then she runs away with an old flame of her own. 
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LOUD SPEAKER 
(42 performances) 


Farce in three acts by John Howard Lawson. Produced by 
the New Playwrights Theatre at the 52nd Street Theatre, New 
York, March 7, 1927. 


Cast of characters— 


TATHV OLE OlNNGeatccsrdoicie ahem + Miavolalckeleualcihelaletecocsissateletets Seth Kendall 
IRS Nas eae Blo RO Grins CO. oasis Saigon athe aa aie rai: Porter Hall 
Bmma Coming. ce. cox sas o ce Cae sha eee eee we wie Margaret Douglass 
INTL tects as ane alah banelate. copialw diate ic’ Atsellaet ever sualevels) ale laiietpteane’ sae Isobel Stahl 
Glare: Colitis: csimae acts sure steleperstetertretereus oveloto saneieree renin te Agnes Lumbard 
POSEP IU Sia airs bis Sieus geese eters els o tretarc soutarmtala Miata stays Leonard Sillman 
ODO LO RD UTITIC So aia cin iy staph clays) steels a arn olla) elotel eistatals anrtdore Romney Brent 
PUOLAGOLA, LI NISAIT o eravete's ware isig otere Sele oie etal e eretetetaNe ote: Hilda Manners 
AG Stranger with) ab Gard enn cicieiciels da: ere sieteloic(eroteinielate Benjamin Osipow 
VOR OP VAUD TAI1 Ts Cee or eats ie lela) od oie het etal-elovelsysuslneisye romans sieve erat eiels Reba Garden 
DeNiot eve) sted Bee OAC OOOO OSA CONAO Ondo airs acaidiaas Maurice Fein 
ASHP REP OLUELS «siete  olselcie el atelata ohtaieralagel elokabarelal hele c.© Benjamin Kamsler 
PHAOREDOTLET ar ccna isis cele aiciore meister neice aietenelelelcier= Bernard L. Gottlieb 
REARIRCDOLLCE piety ciois rei clotals sisrel stave nis eKelaroucreveiereterelsre) eet Miriam Gumble 
Ast SE HOtOREaApMer:srs cisteisie aiererolesearehotave a loiblete eis) stele; vieielec Russell “Wright 
DUG PE HOLOSTAD NEL). pleveleisveloieie fais ieicieisrelelslaloteletele eleleleletele aipte Boyd Clarke 


Staged by Harry Wagstaff Gribble. 


A fantastic and futuristic farce detailing ironically the cam- 
paign of a man who runs for the governorship of New York. 
He is the usual political weathercock until he gets full of syn- 
thetic gin and tells the voters to go to hell by radio. This guar- 
antees his election. 


INHERITORS 
(17 performances) 


Play in three acts by Susan Glaspell. Revived by the Civic 
Repertory Theatre at the Civic Repertory Theatre, New York, 
March 15, 1927. 


Cast of characters— 


ISFettle OPWRO rare GUCCI IIA IOC OS ACIDS DOTS ART Oren ade Gordon Pascal 
Grand mother?e2%..c ves cease te te mee cee oa eae Leona Roberts 
Silas Morton cite mut emainprmmee scinia: tales arabe Robert F. Ross 
Pelix -Méjevary, Ustcsv.cswiaicicanes seh er ee etna Egon Brecher 
EOS bb Sarre jei= epBieroxaiietateleleceve isis ele ate tetelsatete Miaiede tater Alan Birmingham 
Senator, Lewis 2 ster repak nl Maieievaeucte cociete eascsle otens J. Edward Bromberg 
MLOLACE TS 53s a syn worate ate sie events eis lelns tere trate meio ramets John Eldridge 
Wowie itexs. as nie mate Ray "x eel eih\s orcties wot avelais tabelatelatey Parsueriage Ruth Wilton 
Fussie...... RGdr At Enos inno morbanen. Uli eo. Oahlee Hubbard 
Madeltiel hejevary Morton... .n)sletc erste ote cele Josephine Hutchinson 
ASME MUSADCL araceiscare sm «(ole siacare. season ele tnvemrclomnrate Rete Eva Le Gallienne 
Ebsirtivgeeavchter tic oe wis wre ace @ Aare ete tat oroiote Micuee Ren ERT Harold Moulton 


ProObessormiTolden: ¢.s 2% Ghie ciate a Ua Bios ee ae .. Sayre Crawley 
Lrg EMORTOM MEN co\e1s,4 deb amie sfetteaciele anes eatin Greet Robert F. Ross 
Pail JONAS. ies wic-a iy cinaisiaitie sieecchtereln eiotelointe: Mate ini maaan Wesley John 
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Acts I and III.—Sitting-room of the Mortons’ Farmhouse in the 
Middle West. Act II.—A Corridor in the Library of Morton College. 
Staged by Eva Le Gallienne. 


Silas Morton, in 1879, gave his best land to a mid-west college 
that thought might be made free in America. In 1920 certain 
of the Morton College disciples are jailed as slackers and there 
is no freedom. Madeline Morton, however, carries on. Her 
mother died for the Swedes, her brother for the French, her 
sweetheart goes to jail as a conscientious objector in 1917 and 
she smashes a policeman with a tennis racket in defense of some 
Hindu Reds. 


THE HEAVEN TAPPERS 
(9 performances) 
Play in three acts by George Scarborough and Annette West- 
bay. Produced by Lee Shubert in association with Edwin Carewe 
at the Forrest Theatre, New York, March 8, 1927. 


Cast of characters— 


Wavid-catvits alias—< DHE) Par sOm’ wancldls ts sialelete orsiein'ls Charles Waldron 
Boigclog INCEC HA Tial./ oe oversoieusxe nvolee SOS PF calateseteenclsict cveuskelaiate Thomas Chalmers 
N@CO EP ALG yee te sisters cis cate oe oheatnas siete enintne ccateeieee Reginald Barlow 
VAR CLEID copie eee <levalevs\ syace nlc ralehe heated cule te einer aera lore Thomas Gunn 
Gira plain raeis au evs aver ieluctorcleela sietecne wets ai ste mateo John M. Kline 
LEGER Ra Oh AeA BAAR CAS ODES SEGRE Oat eae Frank Marlowe 
f Datan PS eC ACO OnE EPS OOOO OLS RS ODAC AT OOD Joseph Allen 
Red Belay tis nieractere a ares aes gel eis ieisyeiss Bie co eeinietels Margaret Lawrence 
Devs tA GedGdrlsod nae santetere dois aickrerdeners, oiitlouets siayare econ Louis Bennison 
Cap May horn. .1.<1e sicakeets eieie clare 's Geir vie ote «one ioeate « s,puaretalle John Benson 
WDD Clce MON Lyetestcdardrateiarecus evcrescietelal ciel eistelets Cor sleretanstshstels ov skiste Harry Clarens 
SN Rate Crh Cal ares eA PCOS Be AeA nA ec OOOO Florence Gerald 
WEES. PRCECD ATU 4 pita teense eeltierrrn scan oie ta ata sin mewtete ano’ ae Lule Warrenton 
OD als ULE Soleo OIC OM OTIONOD GHIA TO TONG DEA VOO AG cr Frank Williams 


Water KetChan tos, ses #jcrav pisos aiole cveps sisters els sei alets _....Charles Abbe 
Act I.—Cell-room in a Federal Penitentiary and in the Blue Ridge 


Mountains Six Months Later. Acts II and IlI.—Home of Devil 
Ace Gilson. 


Staged by Edwin Carewe. 

“Parson” Calvin, out of jail, calls his gang together in the 
south where the moonshiners are reported rolling in wealth. 
Disguising himself and two others as traveling prophets, he 
preaches religion to the mountaineers and sets his woman, “Red” 
Belwyn, on Devil Ace Gilson, leader of the moonshiners. Devil 
Ace has a way of poisoning those who interfere with his busi- 
ness, but he falls for ‘““Red’’ and through her really does get reli- 
gion. She is herself converted by the faith she has inspired, 
which puts the “Parson” out of business and makes nearly every- 


body good. 
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EARTH 
(24 performances) 
An expressionistic play in seven scenes by Em Jo Basshe. 
Produced by the New Playwrights at the 52nd Street Theatre, 
New York, March 9, 1927. 


Cast of characters— 


IDEHOLAN sais cccteiceseldie'e cies a eile cil Sereraiers eee ena eiata rele Se Inez Clough 
BrothercE liga voor csierste see iscdere wiarere selena aisle sueiais Daniel L. Haynes 
EADIE Peterveletereiers ebie take wreite erste ol elalone auekerelevalolerens eieiataneteneeraets Hayes Pryor 
SOnOticie.e sieieis aveleiaie ois sie win kisim eivverwiele mints sven sveraiera tens William Townsend 
INTE Heterarerate ts are te tavetereternielatetetarsletotertsloharerers tatemtatatslarc ete anes. Marie Young 
SSG aa siete co ecathte ic letene er shasverteteiaatfore teas wcslateiare eve teatie, 6 ein alent Meisterstel stare Ruth Carr 
ADD ance eer net ceptor ta teletolonele ouetele oielia lelictaittotalel sbeuekeleshatenone npetice: s Dannie Morgan 
NOMI okermatere cieceter et ohete cheaters) elles eretctaheuster mi teiousntne sbcteveistaset ate Elsie Winslow 
SUZ ons stele ovata cateleferst ster etsnereculersie ecsreicnece acc mercaemmenteene Geraldine Evans 
PALM ADAS oa ake wie ara erlsee eter Lenin uareieiheis otek tetera ae Hemsley Winfield 
BVEOSOGiye ec uel syavere eh chencva isha ipa arsliods wre Weiss hab aretonct sence H. Webster Elkins 
WablitciGrarevdicty crea sistesuke erste cre e otels aia reneueiera rates Jerome N. Addison 
MOMS Z Sta gis ats aioreye wisn. ailetisliot ahelisteck stale havo elecela’e ie shaaitereees McKinley Reeves 
PELC eee seics stone WR aa S Cee Dee OS n OS Sires ier ee Harold Des Verney 


In and Around a Clearing in the Early Eighties. 
Staged by Russell Wright and Hemsley Winfield. 

Deborah, colored, mother of six children, all dead, protests to 
the Lord and begs the return of Walter, her best beloved. At a 
religious shrine in the hills, where the flock meets to be led in 
prayer and worship by Brother Elijah, who is blind, Deborah is 
adjudged a sinner and stricken down. 


THE NEW YORKERS 
(52 performances) 
Musical revue in two acts; book and lyrics by Jo Swerling and 
Henry Myers; music by Arthur Schwartz, Edgar Fairchild and 


Charles M. Schwab. Produced by Milton Bender at the Edyth 
Totten Theatre, New York, March 10, 1927. 


Principals engaged— 


Chester Clute Tamara Drasin 
Rima Swan Mona Sorel 
Florence Faun Elaine Lauren 
Lilyan Lauren Dorothy Hoffman 
Isabel Zehner Milton Laurence 
Sue Baxter Dorothy Daye 
Milt Collins Harry Benson 
Benn Trivers Roberta Gale 

Gay LaSalle Wes. L. Robertson 
Genevieve Ames Charles Bender 


Elaine Gerard 
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MENACE 
(24 performances) 
Drama in three acts by Arthur M. Brilant. Produced by 
James E. Kenney at the 49th Street Theatre, New York, 
March 14, 1927. 


Cast of characters— 


IGT TARDE GRO BEET EI ISD Maud Durand 
gah ute USS Oe mecha aa eR ORRIN Ree ORE et Jack Roseleigh 
SELLS iS SCHORR, OA eee ne Or OR eae Eve Casanova 
EETOUN erasers tie ais eisiarats sters ate nie whe ate micntamaltr eo mist ae Wyrley Birch 
Qari we Srila oceans ato Sale ia dielsravetana ers alone eis tataiticte aroazes Richard Bowler 
Torna Patter SON: reece Setar oustigth CaN oee Ee seas Pauline MacLean 
AtvOlG AROSS ives wists lesa rete eraid ints. She ote sitesets ae Cae a ae Joseph Granby 
DEtHePacksoman sls cc hae care eee ee nia Sc aise avers Lik eee Tom Reynolds 
Wilarndenisiscrens acai eb aiciage « ois ciaieinte aye Bieisisieimiewieters: saa ae Alan Ramsay 


Acts I, II and IIJ.—In the Living-room of Lattimer’s Hut on an 
Island in Japan. 
Staged by Arthur Hurley. 

Setsu, a daughter of the Samaurai who was educated at Smith, 
is back on an island off Tokio and is harboring Lattimer, a white 
man, wanted in the states. Setsu is in love with Lattimer, but 
his interest in her is merely casual. Detectives from the states, 
including the daughter of the prison warden who helped Lattimer 
escape, take the fugitive back home and Setsu thinks seriously 
of committing hara-kiri. 


THE MYSTERY SHIP 
(109 performances) 
Mystery melodrama in three acts, by Edgar M. Schoenberg 
and Milton Silver. Produced by Gustav Blum at the Garrick 
Theatre, New York, March 14, 1927. 


Cast of characters— 


PUI Oa ats over otavale oars wiatays tors Sesveiaictel stated aie reiste eines everes Leighton Meehan 
CORON: AA ORO BU CODE OLODHDICO DOO ODD LAE BAO InGOnd Arthur C. Morris 
Mire i@ bickering iins.10:07e sien 'o'w s odiv ei sleia\s's wieie iaie)ss Elizabeth Irving 
Atathotny: late GON. siers ais soe le ajesPew e/e'n 7s dieve stn ts) alalerwiely Wallace Erskine 
Ca GEO) oritie lia rtey caste avesavetla diese eetavels, etaielalel svete Joseph R, Garry 
IM irSan CEBU S oo py eO DOOD OU OTIC Dry OCR ISO ORIE Sherling Oliver 
IMG heerel Wer atge Ver eas AG ODOT. ROG Ce EO ors cr Marion Swayne 
AB NG kis RIO Biante Kasi Ace OT OG OU CL TA Cn COD Ee OO cya ee Ellis McClellan 
IETS Rane 8GO6 SE AAA EBC NOR US ARO SUOL GOA and Beeb DOT Bob Spear 
IDSd8 1 eiaras Gonos HORptEDO MODUS OA TAM aco nrpeDOGOn George D. Winn 


SLOW ec leleicse eee renin inlets « olereke t/mlaleray sieve royel odin) 0.0 elefetere Robert J. Lance 


Acts I, II and IIJ.—On Board a Ship at Sea. 
Staged by Gustav Blum. 
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A man is found dead in his cabin bunk on a ship at sea, fol- 
lowing a revolver shot. A three-act search for his murderers, 
also for the corpse, which later disappears, reveals a plot to rob 
an insurance company of many thousands of dollars. The man 
was only playing dead. 


THAT FRENCH LADY 
(47 performances) 
Comedy-drama in three acts by Samuel Shipman and Neil 
Twomey. Produced by A. L. Jones and Morris Green at the 
Ritz Theatre, New York, March 15, 1927. 


Cast of characters— 


UVAA DAT aNetetein oles cia’ otelsveloratevelnle lars eve lelere(eraieisactetecchaietoreteters Marie Reichardt 
Gertrude shotattecicycicieenlsisie.sl eisiota eters ove rersiarerareta ai cimtateteterete Mary Loane 
FOC MISEALER votolatnisclolele eselele aieeiccreeiaes etarslsienjoeteieietety Robert Williams 
Wav lira ftiavate tetate- erste o ehels inte elatale atch Slats: ale (ete oi ielete: dlench stage Louis Mann 
Michael Maloney sare sverctacse'e ere asi once cums ee Denia nase Brandon Tynan 
Nia dame gINIta Vem OWleba erntve eloctoigreie elem ee icletereaiateters Clara Lipman 
Stella Raa lie citroen wlelacoatass) segs: Setae eaten olectds Marian Stokes 
PR GOIDGE Er roti ote eicratelo aveuel iter sexe ear cis ta ia's svateeieve wiensretotare Jeanne La Motte 


Acts I, If and JII.—Living-room in Karl Kraft’s Home, Lexington 
Avenue, New York. 
Staged by Louis Mann. 

Karl Kraft, pro-German banker, is fearfully excited when his 
A.E.F. son returns from France with Nina de Poulet. Kraft be- 
lieves there is an affair between them. Later he discovers Mme. 
de Poulet is his son’s mother-in-law, investigating his American 
home to see whether or not it is fit for her daughter. 


HER CARDBOARD LOVER 
(100 performances) 


Play in three acts by Jacques Deval; adapted by Valerie Wyn- 
gate and P. G. Wodehouse. Produced by Gilbert Miller and 
A. H. Woods at the Empire Theatre, New York, March 21, 1927. 


Cast of characters— 


Monsieur Bonnavant Ernest Stallard 


(CH Atly. <3 .igelnis oles o cits eleipibiere tise a0 be aie rence oereiote on Arthur Lewis 
AME Getsaud'...c.5/s revenue cher os otk Cielito iets Cate eh eies Terence Neil 
PATOL ESS ALICE s wie cre stalelety cece nis eel vinicls lstiartemie tec ene Leslie Howard 
POMC TOLD ICT Mire wsleleteaclaeGrn succes sainc tei ele mie cine Charles Esdale 
SSEIOIE wip.si:0.4..5. 6.5.8) 8 Stolp lens Glis apbtanine oes BniVer ate alee oie ietetarche tek Jeanne Eagels 
ClogkoRoom Attendanty.gcewuci te cic alot canis Henry Vincent 
EE Oty GAR OLGEsre.cu:s beceleiere Mates mia tietottinerne create caret Stanley Logan 


GAIDIHE Sate, sie nie s'cleloJalulatons e'aiiw tis ate etsl traeteceie stele ranainie ete Valerie Wyngate 
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Act I—Bar of the Baccarat Room, Hendaye. Act II and III.— 
Simone’s Bedroom in Her Paris Apartment. 
Staged by Gilbert Miller. 


Simone, having divorced a husband with whom she still is in 
love, thinks she may avoid a temptation to return to him by 
hiring another man to make love to her. She thus accepts the 
ardent attentions of Andre Sallicel. Andre is persistent and very 
much in earnest. So much so that he finally routs Tony Lagorce, 
the former husband, and is accepted as Simone’s true mate. 


LUCKY 
(71 performances) 


Musical comedy in two acts by Otto Harbach, Bert Kalmar, 
Harry Ruby and Jerome Kern. Produced by Charles Dilling- 
ham at the New Amsterdam Theatre, New York, March 22, 
1927. 


Cast of characters— 


Cried. ier viet eo cle wie ble aisles Bieie eipcsialsicreSoininls oie /\err Kumara Singha 
COTES ES Fe Dy a PA Sire ry Se a A ee Henry Mowbray 
PARI TA MLSS teticteiss cts. iio me eitisie oi DeterReip nic p pais oes eee Bert Gould 
PR Mbaa EN te IN CHEAN  (« fos cool, s0 late es oi otayerssensieyoin ie inva eles 91 hs. ouajo%s Martin Berkeley 
EERE Laainy SAE et acc foetal sessions ponaie tale oiecsusie tals io, sious tous eine sao Paul Everton 
Mae tere Nae HN Ioe fa aie cloves ores sacnaimepcessaserele = ieietere misters Joseph Santley 
HotoMa rat tien A ireete Gain. 6 lat a nineteen yale catirele eib.e aealeies Kathryn Hamill 
Pb ecitivtel Ba WCRG so aye, oys)ie) axay<,pjellene,s. shes ebahersjeleceyoe® Richard (Skeet) Gallagher 
REGy ETN OEEEES ES G5 ois Goi. 6 0 bw oo -Aye te wie liad ile wagdsa acs ede oes aco ole Joan Clement 
DELON EA OWES ate teys'e ole sstntarn nve'e ale ssiel doe g\sheis sin lebee wig ieee Jeanne Fonda 
ME SSt MUI RA red pe iate ais wid ace OTE ere ae eee CTE eceerme en aie Al Ochs 
iiarAlew Si PSO Mes Gis se oo wislny) alsoteieusl mister: euainsere mira Walter Catlett 
SEA IICI Mars iet she. 5 eteMivasey el colic oe,val okalardialesisvorsveiiaiene/sialele Princess White Deer 
ME FACE MV ATTSHOIG oencle os cats: wini's tev in aes elie «i eke tae! stains Dime ke slstviere Ivy Sawyer 
MarienMiatey ellie cat rele = 5’oleta ois tenes oip sstetsis ela ova lesp, omelets eeatwindo Ruby Keeler 
Hl er GIR Pat EAI OS OH /o PRONE 25] pAbs 2) ee gr Mary Eaton 
DEA CCE ie ass os ie oto iaie aler sie site lewis ater hele Hugh Francis Murphy 
Meade He EELCSEs «510 siei+)stalsiais isis siatdle mses, «isle beter 2) sia l= Charles Gibney 
Mendicant Monks...... Fred Wilson, Stanley McClelland, Hal Clovis 
Emile Cote. 
TEREST: OAS a AS ois JSIg See Deon ney eee ices Fred Lenox 
SSECCOMGIOVY AILEL a « «cre o/aletelovs le cveteln, olsrelolalars/sicte ee ereelle George Ferguson 
PDH SAW ALLCE cicero clo otclare © ators stele eicis co aleratolela rele aiw eis iele:s.etsvatel ols Al Wyart 
TESCO tain AOC ORCC DADE On COO OCOD UME: Onin Sec. Charles Eaton 
RVG iosabee ave a ccataretcle lal < o'e e reve pertain ays) dale whe cravelgha «tela Richard Farrell 
Geli Bac nienaeccash diosoraisulcn al Te Sele eine Wares sie cto iain stich Charles Mitchell 


Paul Whiteman and His Orchestra 
Act I.—Scene 1—Pearl Village, Ceylon. 2—A Sacred Bo Tree. 
3—Music Room of the S. S. Washington. 4—A Street in Columbo, 
Ceylon. 5—Exterior Buddhist Temple. Act Ii.—Scene 1—Green 
Room of Cabaret. 2—A Doorway on East Twelfth Street. 3—Paul 
Whiteman and His Orchestra. 4—Dance Floor of Cabaret. 
Staged by Hassard Short. 


Lucky is a Ceylonese pearl fisher who gives all the pearls she 
finds to her supposed father, Barlow, who is really a crook. 
Jack Mansfield, touring Ceylon, falls in love with Lucky, thus 
complicating his own love affairs but creating a romance that is 
happily consummated at 11 P.M. 
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THE SPIDER 
(100 performances) 
Mystery melodrama in three acts by Fulton Oursler and Lowell 


Brentano. Produced by Albert Lewis and Sam H. Harris at the 
46th Street Theatre, New York, March 22, 1927. 


Cast of characters— 
ACT I.—The Show 


W—OVEGEUTE A iiacics sicis salsvercctelsrele arete steieenccey Tivoli Theatre Orchestra 
B— NEWS: ICEL su ciriciw «ois civlcre's opeielendisiew sieve International News Service 
C—Mack & La Rue............ The Skating Marvels of the Century 
Dey tell sc Pants. «hers ieetsierelesel svaleve elletaven™s The Chocolate Cake-Eaters 
E—Chattands ithe: (neat pani alelatelsiterarcieie eis ste The Master Magician 

Assisted by Alexander, the Boy with the Radio Eyes i 
EL HemVRatiag Ek: Aeleteisreteteiscarets| cderatcia elelekerctetersls} vel sial volererenale Wm. E. Morris 
ERG aiatencepetarstecelereieretots welaiets claves oie he iolereuleveccreretenelers Donald Mackenzie 
STR GaTelic eis reretel eisuone aiaiasartaaelta leuekelatalele store tenavets (sista rape cuetete Eleanor Griffith 
MTGE Ere eamibines clepecc ous cecltie mt toisiie treseusieteiers chs ances een John O. Hewitt 
He MD OCtOtrak ts ake seth hems isle) delete tuere cel evsicke Giratoanieneene Arthur Stuart Hull 
BS TIDY pee cele e tei aharece¥e bnstatin ie wos Tave Sate ce false laa lola latte i tactoleatoneiere WateMoliore tere John Burkell 
VTC bet ptelavatonatcbete i oea ie cote wiereieneral ote oveigtelions wictaracetererevator arena ene Anton Ascher 
Mies se Wana blefott:c.s.c.ecsiecsisiciel slaiercisi es ebele eee hae eee Priscilla Knowles 
ERAT Yicetecene tes osaueCete ww oh Rislie 8 GielSUG Gree! Slete ehweer es ieee Tene Nel eT cite eee Edw. Mann 
ADNe PIRGD OLLOL S.C e vi sisie srotavel srelier s crelote aiehe avereuaie eee ehelare erakehe Murray Alper 
he House Vicedder’s Mass sacs sess boc bees ee hae tele ee Walter Travers 
Mbeki Spector ts «iss orucs arses eens wiles ae emia eel Thomas Findlay 
OMe Sip Sots crass ie gonaie ces ayes wale wien pieces Torche she calewelensl talc John Rogers 
Officer “Burke ser... islets retere\olelrst nie erouslate/sreletelctetmetetete kere Harry Phillippi 
OeicersSharyme xeon cmnis wie’ 0s lato weerareileleve wire viet win soln tates John Kelly 
OTR Cet Casey oi.te Pre errata tater leleleios le eNeiafore tose ese alee carder Alfred Goldie 
Officer Dougherty i sikictersiel shatenet eel cieletevehere oteleteneteteiarcvetobete D. J. Flanagan 
OicerBVonesi ie nese ster eevee nis evelootebre lets ison e eee Charles Hamlin 
OPicer AHOLMtOM mis o.cie Wrersiartel els ietste fete eile wverovereemeleroremreeate Clifford Stone 
PVexataden ys eterete\ sien sictel efecto ol arate pietovolaldtclome gate eletere ere Melee Roy Hargrave 
SIRO TIDIIee ai sya) eloges eg b.de See us cies Wioalere: Sue caps a velendiSidiela| cool Oe Oke Re Hi) Nano’ 
stelles <aecie oth bisiors atl eee Sarnia og he stt ergo ala trae e SeNTe Germaine Giroux 
Chartrand, "Phe sGreat vileles ctotatsvete tects tote horarere topptotereteiee ae John Halliday 


Act II.—Scene 1—Chatrand’s Dressing-room. 2—Before the Cur- 
tain. 3—The Stage. Act I1].—Scene 1—The Manager’s Office. 2— 
Before the Curtain. 3—The Stage. 

The Action of the Play Takes Place During a Performance at the 
Tivoli Vaudeville Theatre, New York. 

Staged by Albert Lewis. 

Chatrand, the magician, has picked up in Washington a boy 
suffering an attack of amnesia who is psychically gifted. He 
calls him Alexander, the boy with the radio eyes, and makes 
him a feature of his act, asking any one in the audience who 
recognizes him to tell who he is. At the performance with which 
the play starts Alexander makes startling statements regarding 
a spider locket submitted to him in a mind-reading test by a 
young woman in the audience. The young woman’s escort ob- 
jects, the lights go out mysteriously, there is a shot and when 
the lights are turned up the objecting patron is found murdered 
in the aisle. The police take charge, an investigation follows and 
the young woman of the locket is proved to be Alexander’s sis- 
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ter, her escort the leader of a dope ring who held the young 
folks in his power. 


THE CROWN PRINCE 
(45 performances) 


Royal romance in three acts, by Zoe Akin; from the Hungarian 
by Ernest Vajda. Produced by L. Lawrence Weber at the For- 
rest Theatre, New York, March 23, 1927. 


Cast of characters— 


AVCKGONS Riteiatereiniare sw alelata cos elec e ere caresses bee%e HOR etna Jerome Lawler 
Personals Wackeyncss cece wsiieis 0b a leleeis.els oie Plier nmol alets Dennis Cleugh 
LELO TORS chs AAA Sea Rape CRO op noer aad Ferdinand Gottschalk 
REG HER Ty: aia: sleca's c-2 ates et Save aielnvere clea viamieeeteels C. W. Van Voorhis 
ANRC MSU IAME Ef 1TNCE oy aaceiale ia, 9) a ievauelovelorepers eievelatelars/ accion nusete Basil Sydney 
BIGSE Ha OKOM waste tiene otelaveraretalata che terete evan ie aia ovealete mieieTae Samuel Rosen 
Adjutant ves NSEITOREM ol orh cio eee blero aipiosetetere wie late larousovetele Harold Heaton 
CR Blo EEC aaa cere erecta se viet ao ulel sie oatite so eiwivleje srelsieievecetthonew eter Kay Strozzi 
WANtaty eve atate aroha eee! lete; aie aie ela) oni a’ el ar aren eloce erp aaislove, 0.6, oletevalone otaieve Mary Ellis 
ew 1532) POTOL coc cotc) sis winters stonarne chatayelolatotelster st co otevele siete Henry Stephenson 
DY SHEL ares eis icia)oro\ on: ceuiets ipiowe pes lace baca’e Taker bl cys evaterare re Coacar tara tome Arthur Bowyer 


Act I.—Palace of the Crown Prince. Acts II and III.—Kleyer- 
orf. 
Staged by Lawrence Marston. 


The author here gives his version of the unsolved tragedy that 
occurred in the royal house of Austria in 1889. At that time 
the Crown Prince was found dead in his castle at Meyerling. 
In the play his death is explained in his love for the Baroness 
Anna, whom he brought to the court in defiance of his father’s 
wishes and his cold and ambitious wife’s protest. Nor would 
he give Anna up. The Emperor thereupon sought to turn Anna’s 
mind against the Crown Prince and finally induced her to put 
poison drops in her lover’s coffee on promise that she should 
become the mistress of the Emperor and possibly queen. In the 
end Anna prefers to drink the rest of the poison and die with 
her lover. 


SAVAGES UNDER THE SKIN 
(28 performances) 


Play in three acts by Harry L. Foster and Wynn Proctor. 
Produced by Carl Reed at the Greenwich Village Theatre, New 
York, March 24, 1927. 


Cast of characters— 


NAGS Ege A ORO C Ab COBB OO OOO OOOU CU OUD DSO aeRO Harold De Becker 
Rev is Romi iMisettate sates ore ls osttelsletsle a elereisreleieie si'e dela sia William B. Mack 
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Chumley Satterthwaite Bannerman............... J. Malcolm Dunn 
Date Ba ptes oss itass cheat nate crpiete’ ol te waiee adavane ata ajetateterer Najid Assif 
Hrancis “avier O7 Rourke sci, o:«cis'sloislsreralees4atels elstalelelelerers Louis Calhern 
OIG PINALIV Gis Soscte ace ates ae a orate ratercrarere otete stevermciern ie aiaietate Frank De Silva 
ULSATAV lala arsvatein wislate ea ie forstnce. ole ecclebaseion i celatorelacecelarenate cietstsy a Marie Elek 
EN PROP Bee cuckoo cOneetiamaacdao cucuOPohenadc Gans Princess Almica 
Tince  ELads..ceretaters aiatticte pletetale (elaralelete otevsreceiotetotaterel =. siete lave Clay Clement 
HGItH PEK pith vere whe erates ers clevsisisis efevsreerersia nisin alse ta iatelolstote Flora Sheffield 
Shottyrecice acess cetewre amiete Arce eedin oe GO ODO OCD Jack Veitch 
AUNative Dancer scccwine «ecules clei ge claret cleleieiels Valentina Rasehouba 


Staged by John D. Williams. 


Francis O’Rourke, son of a missionary who once ruled the 
Island of Saba Saba, in the South Seas, and was murdered by 
the natives, returns to avenge his parent’s death and becomes the 
Mussolini of Saba Saba. He is opposed by Reverend Brown, 
a new missionary, who helps to educate Prince Hadi, the heredi- 
tary ruler of the island. Hadi returns from Oxford, starts a 
rebellion and rules briefly. Then the natives are whipped again 
and O’Rourke resumes his reign. 


MARINERS 
(16 performances) 


Drama in three acts by Clemence Dane. Produced by The 
Actors’ Theatre, Inc. (Guthrie McClintic, director), at the 
Plymouth Theatre, New York, March 28, 1927. 


Cast of characters— 


Rev. Benjamin Cobb..... slonaslatere:e tate Saidbise a ticietcareie Arthur Wontner 
Miss Ann Shepperley....... eualeisvara lei elas) <aicisuanstereteisia Haidee Wright 
WErar WBE wiley. ictracrce anain sleis ae clers orem en Tetietaieie soe atate. Ethel Griffies 
Mise cP viii. sia treve raa cidtacetotoueie's a archalvtmaietaietealeints Selacterstater Beulah Bondi 
MP'OaIN SS BED DELON csi5: ccara rol of aleteigletevetetelss.@ niaceia Fics suv esse Mary Kennedy 
Vielét 2 BewWleyen os o.wcie sretiele oleic wioie we ohcane Rolaleee hoot Emily Hammond 
Wady SaxauShepperley:sras csc sa cietetsiac’s atveisaiacie ose Evelyn Walsh Hall 
GeorzveXSHEPperlicywis etic cs cet coed comets sane George Fitzgerald 
Sir James yMowleriay wcc.3 ios oie cies faiclels’e Meltein Bvt te atalete Gilbert Douglas 
Dt obudlow- Bell... saves, sa.s ators «.atecneteticlecsan ects T. Wigney Percyval 
PAP EASA a «Scena s wdels Waters <tahets orere disc: staveteinatelaters eter cedanc\ats Madeline Barr 
GertyDespard ante wn Siccie cits eee era eee eee Hugh Sinclair 
Daly Gob aco: ccs epinan & eos elvis oravorn. iain tie oslo mon erie Pauline Lord 
TO ISANGERS sere sw sctaie otsiels ¥/olnioieln’s (ale wuslohe eielavelere shone Geraldine Koerpel 


Acts I, II and IIJ.—Living-room at the Rectory and the Drawing- 
room at the Shepperleys’. 
Staged by Guthrie McClintic. 

The Rev. Benjamin Cobb, honor student at college, marries 
Lily, the daughter of an inn keeper, hoping to mold her to his 
heart’s desire. Lily, through the years, grows increasingly sus- 
picious and neurotic, becomes jealous of her husband and finally 
hopelessly messes up his life and his work. In the end the 
Reverend Cobb dies of the flu and Lily, overcome by remorse, is . 
found dead on the fresh turned earth of his grave. 
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RUFUS LEMAIRE’S AFFAIRS 
(56 performances) 
Revue in two acts; music by Martin Broones; book and lyrics 
by Ballard Macdonald; additional skits by Andy Rice. Pro- 


duced by Rufus LeMaire at the Majestic Theatre, New York, 
March 28, 1927. 


Principals engaged— 


Ted Lewis Charlotte Greenwood 
Lester Allen Beth Berri 

John Price Jones Line Basquette 
William Halligan Peggy Fears 

Lon Hascall Mary Lewis 

John Hamilton Sally Starr 

Lester Dorr Bobbe Arnst 

Sunny Dale Albertina Rasch Girls 


Staged by William Halligan, Jack Hascall and Albertina Rasch. 


CHERRY BLOSSOMS 
(56 performances) 
Musical play in three acts, adapted from “The Willow Tree,” 
by Benrimo and Harrison Rhodes; book and lyrics by Harry B. 


Smith; music by Sigmund Romberg. Produced by the Messrs. 
Shubert at the 44th Street Theatre, New York, March 28, 1927. 


Cast of characters— 


Stelle May ny OCC ralaters to's ole all halele oletere’ale¥ete pis lets tave love lapele si Ann Milburn 
Jeerey Ee niere «20% 5S 2s. aia lale estes SYalere RIE Rol ea iemiel James Marshall 
George, Washington Goto. sae asc eves we srovtes yuslora’ale.w a Bernard Gorcey 
UTTAR teres ins Yepn)e cvanere saves aveferainte apaeinve aapsavvie esi acesvNOe Frederick Kaufman 
ECA IAA ELIA ore rauclal sk ohaaltiei his i) ols pi ae teialsievereleenr tate paaieestatete tect ote Fred_ Harper 
OLS AD Dati versie stares erecta oa sie statejeielatersiakerse ee sierniatele Goodie Galloway 
VG SAM crcalehh eveitimia we ckse obese» Sialaiateeier ein ienae ewer ate ese Desiree Ellinger 
PN GGIPEIA IN MLO II ec atete, arctera Siatsleisteielelarete aise ete stocere ais sleteets Howard Marsh 
SOPSSCI Civero © 560 Weipa, MD CIO IG CID CED OOD DORRACIE, nortcy ICT ONaAT Lrrae Marie Laval 
Second eShop Git lve a0 im sie oat oye a piegsretsals «locain$,nn'e 610s Ronnie Madison 
EEOUIGLAUO Sttareesordielte « lee aielacet te | Siete e aisle selena) ssa 60 William Pringle 


Frank Greene 


SUehighetihe eS ar Maeno Mort GOSS SEPts acter i aaa nO Oe a0 
URGED EGUZC sles tales ts sielalseiaaicralenctae ere g sae iaisielstsd Harold Kravitt 
TIC ae Bacgercs BF BOneRHL Sb AACE ae PROT DOO OOM PI IID Frank Davenport 
ERC CHO TA ZEL si gas ot eseicls sa/Fcejopsin'etsialimlaisvellele chert nlela/d seen Sylvia Peterson 
NUS Vie MIG TIL INC, srs teret «arco ave! os iw a, cinta: cleta: alalstn tise al ele hier ievore Gladys Baxter 
arse Micere tea 5 dates oleic aise’ oysters rsiaiaie (ee ieieie wi sie #1 x: s/elaueFonabeys El Thompson 
DECORGMOMCEL saterelein she eral wtcvate ates oletarel staat tel ogasalollete/ehe (ai re aia Dan Douglas 
Levee GEO e TS Cin AIA PLO OES CO CAC OPT ie Se ee OOS Walter Tenney 
ORVA Santee als sels aisioeleleale a velslerel eye stieietate eo nD CoUMeem linger 
IRAE Seis ba 2 Hohe UTIID DOB OO OC DO EEE OED «Oo Ge Marion Keeler 
YN COVES OS BETES) 37, GREGOR CG CIO IO cer TSE Fa CI OEIC Verona 


Act I.—Japanese Bazaar and Curio Shop. Act II.—The Willow 
Garden of Hamilton’s Home. Act I1I.—Tea House of the Yoshiura. 


Staged by Lew Morton. 
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Ned Hamilton, a touring American, out of love with an Eng- 
lish sweetheart, buys a statue of the princess of the willow tree 
of a Japanese merchant. Hearing the legend that the princess, 
carved from the heart of a willow tree, may come to life if he 
puts a mirror, the soul of woman, in her bodice, Ned tries it. 
The princess, pretty Yo-Susa-San, who has been substituted by 
the merchant for the statue, does come to life and lives happily 
with Hamilton until his English princess comes in search of him 
and he goes back to England with her. 


LOST 
(8 performances) 
Drama in three acts by A. E. Thomas and George Agnew 


Chamberlain. Produced by Ramsey Wallace at the Mansfield 
Theatre, New York, March 28, 1927. 


Cast of characters— 


Glenmlanicin orci rcaceisiccs <torcere oostevelsieieiiel ois eietesa ointelelsistere Barbara Ramsey 
Fee VON AS LO mIaNs tote als, ceteretare resets eetelctdiate sv este chalalsis George Henry Trader 
ALAN als stu sPulaeepatelces iss Florence Archibald 
Mirsit Lansitigis...s «1 Louise Mackintosh 
Geralallians tia om ciss-ssleteictolstars (o egsyeseds aoasimrahtte chats eketssererete Ramsey Wallace 
ATIiCg plant owls wae ears mer eisai oe sieleeereretetete otenianers Mona Kingsley 
Alan, Wiayier «acistt mul caimale tole, «nateveiciaioks abe» Simmeivebenere teratote James Crane 
Maree tei ear ater nea: 5 ohare wiahevelas oteneraielatebenctaseteetetstalete terete R. Webb Lawrence 
TAOS hare, sce ia ewite etal eben ants orate iptote nomena horenmcaeile tetetotete Mercedes Gilbert 
BOOMS CLO ere ee los walecreel eisaie ie He eee -a)ore phe ce aN soe as Leon C. Timberlake 
APOTLES).ere cies st oia ler cuaieiorslis Gheatlaron evereten chubttar ater mtetataee cet stotete Harry Davenport 
INDIA yaa ott tv seis veils m eitsis Woe von bee Labs te pln fe Core state leleiwienees Rosalinde Fuller 
TERSD EL UR ic tad Ale ai vr ateilesg oiaonog § Uololenehote rel maotetan Edward Van Sloan 


Act I.—Country Home of the Lansings. Acts II and III.—Alan 
Wayne’s Camp, Brazil. 
Staged by Rollo Lloyd. 


Gerald Lansing and his wife, Alice, being unhappy, Alice turns 
to Alan Wayne for comfort. Alan and Alice decide to elope to 
South America, but Alice turns back at the railway station. 
Gerald, hearing of the elopement, misses Alice’s return and goes 
to South America to kill Wayne. In Brazil the two men meet 
and agree to fight it out as soon as Wayne, who is in a fever, is 
well. Meantime Wayne, suffering remorse, sends for Alice. She 
arrives only to find that her husband has gone native and is 
living with Margarita, a half caste. Gerald feels bound to stick 
to his native wife, but Margarita, realizing she is in the way, 
throws herself over a cliff. 
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THE LEGEND OF LEONORA 
(16 performances) 


Comedy in three acts by Sir James M. Barrie. Revived by 
arrangement with Charles Frohman, Inc., at the Ritz Theatre, 
New York, March 29, 1927. 


Cast of characters— 


Mr. Justice Grim Dyke........ eee shite ereretekercroyste ote Moffat Johnston 
Sir Roderick Peripety . .-Leonard Willey 
Captain Rottray, R. N. ....Bruce McRae 
Mie POvey: acs occiseiacle ...George Thorpe 
Mr. Lebetter..... "Edward Cooper 
Railway Guard. .. Richard Simpson 
Foreman of Jury. .J. F. Robertson 


L ithapcoc helenae George H. Wiseman 
Juryman. ..., ..-.William Newman 

herk oe eve ...- Kenneth Lawton 
Wisheire mettsietetecetanare ..Harry Holliday 
Policeman cei stere soe .316 r Signerd Rawson 
eOUotarine wanna nes nie ..+. Grace George 
Rady §Peripetys\. ccc sss .. Adele Ronson 
IRS DOVE Vidtens, ceo alse ele slice ue aieiaintel oelarc .Nelly Malcolm 
INE AU esa ch ohete stoner cunb rene cueiec aca (aloe arate sie erdkseaie ott mepisisyare . Jane Maurice 


Act I.—Living-room in the Tovey’s Home. Act TI -—The Court 
Room. Act III.—Living-room in Leonora’s Home. 
Staged by Edward Elsner. 

Leonora, being an old-fashioned mother, requests a fellow 
traveler to close the window of their compartment because her 
daughter Milly has a sniffy cold. The traveler refuses and 
Leonora pushes him off the train, closing the window herself. 
She is arrested, charged with murder and brought to trial, but 
she so charms the judge and jury that she easily convinces them 
of the justice of her act and is triumphantly acquitted. 


SCALAWAG 
(7 performances) 
Play in three acts by David Higgins and Bennett Musson. 
Produced by Cast Productions, Inc. (direction Sanford E. Stan- 
ton), at the 49th Street Theatre, New York, March 29, 1927. 


Cast of characters— 


ML ONAS MIS CEDE afer ia ny tals (st ole) «| 0/0i610/01 01 « wie'e’eje vores ove eels) s]e7s-s6n4 Carleton Macy 
JeNity ANE SICIN OE is AG BAO DRS OCG OULD CA OO MDE OUDUG FOO DIC Charles Lewis 
MSG 1aT SUITES ees: ele act oni eavol over Piaret sues aie roy o)ele dove er stohaleta Joseph Burton 
CUAGITNE ETOAC Teter aot acette aici clase’ Cinns ote ans Late laLe’e ouslieleferetenrars Camilla _Crume 
Oeil us \Onlsthy 5 oo Soa nmdoe Ob pode ot Onod 0 Umma iomo oe at David Higgins 
TEN Sip PRES Ne 1 CICS Eat On CITC OCA CURE OTRO ION Daphne Kendall 


Myra Appleby......ccccecsccccrecrcstsessrevcccsssee Isabel Dawu 
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PomeoRinnell rnc, erie overciere ae ateyeisio oelarse calor artesian ae Edwin Redding 
Jud Sel W EStCOicAc eon cldevetersie « atalcla piotele Siataatetenane er Duncan Penwarden 
EAHA TN SON ie sheers cierere\ore are, or sia nls est orckovereterarnearerstanretate Robert Toms 
Larty Maddern, . «ssc ater ckente naa ee) ccevale Mere aie eteiecetse Max Waizman 


Acts I and III.—‘‘The General Grant Garage.’ Act II.—‘‘Living- 
room in Jonas’ Home,’ Clear Water Springs, Vermont. 
Staged by E. J. Blunkall. 

“Uncle Sam” Appleby, a lovable ne’er-do-well living in a pro- 
hibition district, undertakes to help his partner’s grandson, 
Jonas Beebe, who returns from the war a little shattered but 
still in love with his boyhood sweetheart, Myra Appleby. Jonas, 
aiding a war buddy turned bootlegger, gets into trouble with the 
law, needs $2,000 to pay his fine. “Uncle Sam” and Myra raise 
the money and the judge overlooks the evidence. 


FOG-BOUND 
(27 performances) 


Drama in three acts by Hugh Stanislaus Stange. Produced 
by Richard Herndon at the Belmont Theatre, New York, April 1, 
1927. 


Cast of characters— 


Mrgne Pen tic ietarn save atercin cata s state tel nictete'e elo raiseters Sea tielatatets Clara Blandick 
Annabel Joresiee jg. sade dee ee SD Oo aG te CHE ie OARS Lois Ross 
Hester Penny.. 
Doctor Bill.... Re W. W. Shuttleworth 
Sr OSS jotarctay cde acanna'erd Saou « Gaal binkorerermne cud ertecers eaaincatmaree Curtis Cooksey 
Cap’n Joshua Penny.. ... Porter Fennelly 
Cap’n Ezra Tuttle.... Alfred Hickman 


ENGL STR EtTG: ts vets a5 tor essirs sie ci'ere-s1s ‘els elete Stale nue) otek ator ater alcanme cunt Betty Linley 
NEA GY WELO WE i are are ole ere ha oro-alwle/ biol eveteve ale erelatonedenarel ctoth sirielare Dorothy Ellin 
REACTS cACt Hate alfalas cate elols le volars | olslclofaietslcletesletsieteisicbeie William Johnstone 
Gerstant Smith's cise weiss ale ale pis iosave, © cee eae TRE ae Porter Fennelly 


Acts I, IJ and IJI.—In Front of the Penry Home on the Sand 
Dunes Near Montauk Point, Long Island. 
Staged by Alfred Hickman. 

In 1882 Hester Penny, in love with a sailor, Lem Ross, is 
forced by her parents to marry the village parson, Ezra Tuttle. 
Eighteen years later Lem returns and wants Hester. She, living 
unhappily with Tuttle, a cruel fanatic, agrees to run away with 
Lem but is dissuaded by fear her daughter, Nell, will suffer the 
stings of a bitter community which has already ostracised one 
such girl whose mother had similarly sought freedom with the 
man she loved. 
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SPREAD EAGLE 
(80 performances) 


503 


Drama in three acts by George S. Brooks and Walter B. Lis- 
Produced by Jed Harris at the Martin Beck Theatre, New 
York, April 4, 1927. 


ter. 


Cast of characters— 


Martin Henderson, big business billionaire who hopes for in- 


PLoS OOo Sih oan MIB Se RE SCLIACCENCN IOE Oe ee RR ee ROE, Virginia Farmer 
1 EAST oe AO ORG OID OOO OCR KOE mie Gh an ee ee Lester Nielson 
JOCRCOOD seis ee tae SAREE ERB ROn Meee hha e here nec Osgood Perkins 
STILT aS neo Te otolets 1s sta iallotebetal oetetele iatatotatelelche canst tem he Charles D. Brown 
WEIS MVENG CSO). sie bse sess RGR Sse SOTA RS EAE SBT Brenda Bond 
General Ramon, Angel de Castro: .....cccearsveceerans Felix Krembs 
IIBTAU ELC TAT ET SOM WF oseteys cs eta Atelal oP iar sab bela ova wlataNa? Me henene Fritz Williams 
Charles: Parkimaad 2705. et css vers ne kle Se emis hte hk nie hy Allen Vincent 
MIke ORIOL A so 55 555 oS bce 6 ee. FESS e ces See Sine eee Donald Meek 
ROSAS ICAU HN arotolc is latatelaetelavalatstace Wretetetor ct slalaereRoR hors te Aline MacMahon 
Bian Cl os etre ated de Cha AS eee TNS Ca aes Eduardo Sanchez 
HG at Bie RU GER ELIA So rsicrs Lycee og pete e-s.oce aliove ie ls tora aa ane eee Malcolm Duncan 
Cape ciie ois es datele elels » ioe Gbietteen om sae oats Herbert Courtney 
Colonel eR Dg ase cM forse kis BE a ola ete os-chace sparta ea oie ele teerniee! Jose Rivas 
a hearce! Mama certs oy «heise cee ely en SENS arse epsom Frank E. Dae 
RAGIO! AAI ROSELL: .xcoiscsyoaks «mdi steps kilo koelelemmwiete Vincent Yorke 
Brigadier gag WWE SICE sy tks cf elele slewte tacorereTe alate: tie Fred House 
DICH LP ioe te! ac see tonite ates «a ete ehtas Andieae «ame es Harry M. Cooke 


Act Henderson’s Office. Act Il.—Scene 1—Office 
Shack of aks Eagle Mining Company at Mercedes, Mexico. 2— 
The Stage of a New York Theatre. 3—Broadcasting Station 
WPIX. 4—A Broadway Motion Picture Theatre. Act I1I.— 
Henderson’s Private Car at Matamoras, Mexico. 

Staged by George Abbott. 


tervention in Mexico to make his mining interests secure, hires 
young Parkman, son of an ex-president of the United States, and 
sends him to Mexico, knowing that he is likely to be shot by 
General De Castro, whose revolution Henderson has secretly 
financed. Parkman is shot and the United States goes to war 


with Mexico. 


shown up as a coward through Henderson’s influence. 


LYRIC DRAMA 
(31 performances) 


Then Parkman returns, having only been wounded, 
and weakly agrees to remain silent, partly because of his love 
for Henderson’s daughter and partly because he may be falsely 


Produced by the Neighborhood Playhouse, New York, April 5, 
1927, under the direction of Irene Lewisohn, with incidental 


music by Howard Barlow. 


=r 
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I—“Tone Pictures” and “The White Peacock,” by Charles T. 
Griffes. Dancers: Sophie Bernsohn, Christine Burton, Eppie Ep- 
stein, Lillian Schweitzer, Bertha Slutzker and Gita Ruker. 

II—Commedia Dell’ Arte, translated from the Italian by 
Amelia Defries. 


Cast of characters— 


Asa bel lateicterevereterecereseisie) sve Beer bie/oieisi AOU SAAC OO TM OL Dorothy Sands 
Golunibina seine cts setae ae stele here rclate michel sats sists erat ereratels Paula Trueman 
Arle Chino castersrers Wudaver aia, b naelave whavei di ahayesa ce Water avolerelcteiels Albert Carroll 
SAREE ALONG tea ariel a, chess) ofa ocala; ale, sisiesersralesnrere eae ee fiare sceiainlstersiele Marc Loebell 
INLEZZEUITIOT deities siete acest asaTeies im alelete Woe) oe Ua aatetercisnatetetere’s Ian Maclaren 
COTOMIG aterasul hae isilaiesacoisieys/sjeie sessile ee ieiate oistevale je aistatis eteieust= Otto Hulicius 
GIO WE circ aie wc tis Sipiotecalale Sone Biele © Ala ute ecole ot ehane overe wines J. Blake Scott 
SV OVsarsierstersialeiy <i alsin gl ocsie-cig/s ove 91s olelel « slahe-wherete alata) uiateke: ol Christine Burton 
S859 Ph ouD COCO DAO OO Oo DiTGl Noho COL a MCI ere Sophie Bernsohn 
Sharia cols 5 SSIn A MENON Oe Geom ooo aoan Selma Leigh, Sol Friedman 
MOU TS MOC WO here: arerd oie shele ous ete eralelane rete tieleusiniee or starecaie:crene George Hoag 
Tea ARM WV AIAN elokorecolerstesese chavstats wis) cimiotonrie ets peters cess oxetare Eppie Epstein 
Vad atne nd Gm lciic iain sre larmiateloleisielsitieloieleve/sielsieneisisysiarale) ela intelers Gita Zucker 


III—Ritornell, dance romance by Irene Lewisohn and Fran- 
cis Edward Faragoh, arranged to Bela Bartok’s dance suite. 
The dancers: George Heller, George Hoag, John D. Haggart, Jo- 
seph H. Thayer, Jack Seulutrinic, Lily Lubell, Sadie Sussman, 
Sophie Bernsohn, Lillian Schweitzer, Eppie Epstein, J. Blake 
Scott, George Bratt, Albert Carroll, Blanche Talmud, Sol Fried- 
man, Margaret Bickel, Bertha Slutzer, L. F. Ellsworth, Marion 
Friedsburg. 


HEARTS ARE TRUMPS 
(21 performances) 


Comedy in three acts by Felix Gandera. Produced by Henry 
Baron at the Morosco Theatre, New York, April 7, 1927. 


Cast of characters— 


Raoul de, dremblvaVatour’ ere siete eceiseceecsisisleteistdiarateretetiers Frank Morgan 
Madame Nilloisy'."i\h.n'o be pavsicnis » a'ciee O aisles tare ooiereriittes Alice Fischer 
Arlette Milloigy.:2 1s ctias tes wrevete lars Gale sveregi teins aeeteee Vivian Martin 
Grim Seat sd tran sei ote: tterneelavose slasraleie aie die caine METS Edward Douglas 
Nee: Hliuchard tise wredete oa teiieteotton ote acdinte ateaterattie © ctets C. H. Croker-King 
IMAC oc everziaje he tiadetelain tie Scio Malco e ninie tied RiGee ee William Phelps 
1) ROMO OTODE Osho boon acs hoAseins San oracar Ignatio Martinetti 
Sylvine aia ie'ol 4 Tainvey o\larsin al tps ove iets) Cabrerany nie 6 ayeiete eareumate eters Betty McLean 
MUD ERE Cord-astelahaveleracsto rea oluistateier ceielaletatete ate Deter eee Percy Winter 
Woaholsterens.:. tidlvis asinine ofan 0 ast oiusishaieka Seademaieeterels Albert J. Aubrey 
LO Glesh ehh Gs CMAN ee SOUR nieas tocestacies Acondine Sree Cecil Clovelly 
IGE Palette.) \7 elves: ohn, ccmudioneictns ueiel mater em enE eLLe e George Spelvin 
Madame sPalette's oi. .s-ceresenveusletacoiniare Mia nie ete etait hime Grace Ade 
Madame [Sil vain. cicich aisisreleieiete olececen ohein setettere eee Katherine Lorimer 


Madame Rotchirs........ aisivielotuieielels a gitiele meiniete eiaiclocche Venie Atherton 
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Miss, Murray... cose Aner Cae aCe ev alWietati ousted Lois Wales Winter 

ie aera Te re stotatelelatmctete ite tee eeeeseoessse. Betty Warwick 

som Ga Sepa ne gelawe Act II.—Village Near Puy-de- 
Staged by J. Clifford Brooke. 

Arlette, led by her ambitious mother into a marriage with one 
who pretends to be the Comte de Trembley-Matour, discovers her 
groom to be an imposter. Going in search of the real count, in 
the hope of having her marriage annulled, Arlette discovers her 
husband in name only to be charming and decides to stay on 
and not marry her young cousin, with whom she thought she 


was in love. 


RAPID TRANSIT 

(20 performances) 
Satiric comedy in seven scenes by Lajos N. Egri; translated 
by Gustav Davidson; adapted by Charles Recht. Produced by 


the Provincetown Players, in association with Horace Liveright, 
atthe Provincetown Theatre, New York, April 7, 1927. 


Cast of characters— 


LGRSKO) Sei Sele nn dplaadoribe saath tnboe poaneeunnse Joseph Macaulay 
BARONE Rare rose elnceeiticle tis eke eke ere intehe © aie oie cit ence mainte nic Harold McGee 
ESE SULCLOMAINE tis x etnlalale tole ct aise) <leaisieekel iste atervie rel ateteraiieie John Alcorn 
SecondviNkerChait ars are cies a’ ete cele e celctarom mar elitretetomlerens John Beistel 
BAT St SASS” A TSP CCEOL sc scl cin: oiels a laie te vores @ ales cieterenata rahe e eee William Challee 
Second: Sales Inspector cig acarcnersiccoteVeraicarelatptesle’sateverhers Richard Skinner 
POliCetnatiic.cc miele eae eestor have AOI a Caro AEA Guy Fuguet 


Rolland Twombley 


Walking Tax Inspector.... 
...-Donald Marye 


Breathing Tax Inspector. 


PEMESHARII ects e aiei> oe tp ciao etary stare ole abate ote aielersistere Edward Franz 
A BINS er rs ORAL OG PRIOR TC ULC CIA OCR Ir orteTa Donald MacGinnis 
SAVY IOI ATE cara oie acsigesieea.n fe ie erst eae clove. peel aisles cc eietees Rachel Sewall 
TIF al gO uo ee gaurantee ae Ce eR aL Victur Kilian 
GSI eSeh INC NOM BeOS BOD OCIS AnD MO Ie OFT Oo IAN Christine Diemer 
IAG SARISDADC tae osca-> ese Duet 5 Reatova ha eid’e ave ciety a wai barel Sete Geoffry Warnick 
TOG COD Bee cke e ORTARNO CIENO SULICG Cero ORO Ie io OO Louise Lorimer 
AGHA ohare oie aie partie alos bbin' so ove wiiele es aiatel satdasie he sus'e eae Wieiere-s Mary Fowler 
NES ESS lie ed AAO OP BAe MIE cet tach ata Goldwin Patten 
COO AA Aleen peek Pisin Ceo SAPO IB OC RE eso. David Belbridge 
Shits Gra 6h ee ean O DOO OOO Dd Ge ae ano aan CIO, Moss Flesig 
@aptaGavovae marcia sete ai eelhe stebeletee olae total aeleuset ale Clarence Derwent 
PAWN eet dit hess sats ares aie. seine eins sieneve.e(chetarste ke ac2i ats eta ole steregate Blanche Collins 
UX IBBSSIS ne 56 HOCUS DOE DO DOR OD OD SO ame SDDDecnD Louise Bradley 
(Gein ns Sond OOOO? ODE Damo DOtId DOAN OOS OnOELOUO eo ne Lusy Shrieve 
(CORED cic e. OC Be SBOP AOOD CO UONT CoO DUONG AGA preosrT Dorothee Nolan 
(SOS Sito eee eerie a lee olin = lalate Lorersefolele) elatshaip stalaeletsisusingelicts Barbara Benedict 
JN TNL A a 2 ser ees RIS OMIA ICO CLC PORCHES O city C5 OX Juliet Brenon 
Nipcmeiotlaclce arse aiiile sy clolele atevaine ele cfale cipmate afore lolers Rebekah Kennett 
IN (CSO Se, PAA acs ROM OOO SOC CUO On oan Onn Ono oltenc Emile Carboneri 
Dard BNEW SDON ecto o cieie claueis sieiale ohoveks eusleraiows. oi sleielotulendec)« Louis Barretta 
Sereeant Fonyot .... i. c cs wt cecisnccessesece bess James Martin 


Scenes 1, 4 and 6—Hakuba-Hekuba Land. 2—Velver’s Office. 
3—Szabo’s Home. 5—Court Room. 
Staged by James Light. 
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Imre Szabo, living in Hakuba, escapes to the adjoining world 
of Hekuba, where the whole span of life is achieved in twenty- 
four hours. How to make the most of so brief a life, and on 
what particular virtues to concentrate, worries him considerably, 
particularly when wives present their husbands with babies in a 
few minutes that are full grown a quarter hour later. It gives 
him a chance to rail against most of the foolish injustices of life 
as we live it. 


BIG LAKE 
(11 performances) 


Drama in two parts by Lynn Riggs. Produced by the Amer- 
ican Laboratory Theatre, New York, April 11, 1927. 


Cast of characters— 


Betti tersicseseianeavabrassrtare; actoke colleisis\«\s.e) syaitie/exe.sv6) asters olatet holaioinis Helen Coburn 
MEST idiscs hehe total orci teres arene sata /ahe ciotortnre alte tele tan orale: ahe ‘olera crave ielehahe Frank Burk 
Bi Livss. (oer Mele Aches Sie; Peck ob. mora, eve aie Gis edanstale o afetensiate tetera cieneste Stella Adler 
BapChy. Pine mir tttick clea octets Pials ole ereieleta wierceinsicia chaunercree ete Grover Burgess 
GSE LIET ees lakels crete ceret cote hie oes Pree eaten Clete Pace odorata Louis V. Quince 
POU Satals Svar rosar erence ela verene les osakel efelaseiatelnie cela ceatie 's etvaleisi orate John S. Clarke, Jr. 
OG ale ore aye eV Rrhaneie ve ohw levee reebie: a. oxav eter soleiele elements tere Francis Fergusson 
NiltsshMiese d i8i ew csreici's. sie etenale ie suajsie olstclisis Mletner sitter cle Frances Williams 
IR tacrice mediante sir1c, s siete sisiaie.e sieve crarsre eicke syaiarereiaveineletners Sam Hartman 
SDE AAS BEAD crete slovaleiclele/tceveretereseie chore wieieterevereitvetnieroitets Harold Hecht 

Part I.—The Woods. Part I1.—The Lake and the Cabin in Indian 
Territory. 


Staged by George Auerbach. 


Out in Oklahoma Betty and Lloyd, tremulous in the grip of a 
first love, precede other picnickers to the shores of Big Lake, 
which spells freedom and release and misty romance to them. 
They borrow a boat from Butch Adams, a bootlegger who has 
that morning murdered a man, and are in the middle of the lake 
when the sheriff comes for Butch. Butch makes the sheriff be- 
lieve that Lloyd committed the murder and yells to him to row 
in. Lloyd exultantly refuses, the sheriff shoots him dead and 
Betty throws herself out of the boat and is drowned. 
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THE SECOND MAN 
(44 performances) 
Comedy in three acts by S. N. Behrman. Produced by the 


Theatre Guild under the direction of Philip Moeller at the Guild 
Theatre, New York, April 11, 1927. 


Cast of Characters— 
Mree Kendall: Praynes:.ctas one teleost etre tranem Odcios oe Lynn Fontanne 


ASA a SS UOT Coc abeateta are te pao erereincs che taneumion crelane wie meiete tere octets race Alfred Lunt 
ALISHI OWE tack. cess SMe RRR ees ok eee eee Earle Larimore 
Monto Greys. stele earn ste cieh eters titolo ee fart wise ckeies Margalo Gillmore 
NU Gore Ta SSO R OT TOS ITE ORO Lee eae ROOT Edward Hartford 


Acts I, If and Jil.—Storey’s Studio in West Fifty-sixth Street. 
Staged by Philip Moeller. 

Clark Storey, an irresponsible novelist, loving life and luxury 
and determined to enjoy both, is loved by two women, the rich 
Mrs. Frayne and the younger and eager Monica Grey. Deter- 
mined to marry Mrs. Frayne, though he is more strongly at- 
tracted physically to Monica, he throws the latter over. Monica 
thereupon swears falsely that she is to become, the mother of 
his child. Storey accepts his fate, but his attitude convinces 
Monica that he does not love her. She turns to Alistin Lowe, 
a less colorful but more sincere suitor, and Storey is left to make 
up with Mrs. Frayne, if he can. 


RUTHERFORD & SON 
(23 performances) 


Drama by Githa Sowerby. Produced in revival by the Lenox 
Hill Players at the Grove Street Theatre, New York, April 12, 
1927. 


Cast of characters— 


ciittimds ERE LOL ph areietita els ecard loveters ie (arciaiar cial eal ceioia) slot Louis John Latzer 
RAChAr dV eSO Ia): «ca vlctelebois ateceitce siete RA ate. o is ieigts) ole’. eye David V. Schenker 
AOlivie torent (5 weil iendinsoo em Ls CANOoDe OOD OOn Mitchell Padraic Marcus 
Aner y GAUSHtCI = «6:01 t feiss ws wvaiele he wyeicre ne sieie Mary Wolston-Hallet 
VANE SISUCH eT Teac erie erste cietetaatspriace oh aus dere suskatatods cnctetans Eve Saxen 
VIE NaN ei aot t:o clatar eof reicesiats crasaetols otenoceracalbials oi ekaiekershay eens Florence Mann 
NBS Pa NU 1 Ee BIR EPR are CPN canst cts ea EERE pee Ape ed Jerome Seplow 
WitS LLeMAS SOD eae. she ccs RWWid (etn ol e''o levee viel cise: sel oim Yetta Samuels Ellis 


Staged by Charles Friedman. 
John Rutherford, a hard man and strong, has devoted thirty 


years to the building up of the business of Rutherford & Son. 
Now he meets the opposition of his daughter and his sons, but will 
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not give way. He is dominant and strong to the end, and finally 
compromises when he is forced to bargain with his daughter for 
the right to train her child to carry on the business. He can 
have him, she says, after the boy is ten years old. But in ten 
years she knows her father will no longer be able to make any 
one afraid of him. 


ONE GLORIOUS HOUR 
(20 performances) 
Romantic comedy in three acts, translated by Ella Barnett 
from the German. Produced by Murray Phillips at the Selwyn 
Theatre, New York, April 14, 1927. 


Cast of characters— 


RGLAD IC or cedtrcetaNeletatehece ereks cvetareietereis. 50) 01 ata starereleietore centece en Effingham Pinto 
WG Cle. eects vant coke secudeais (assis nacingane uate lecenefemnene belies Abert Herbert Yost 
#17) 5) WC BCInIRtin em OOM GS ACCOR ition ociOntoc ae oaEn Jay Fassett 
(Ot 6 OG c1s CO DG CORPO. GAO G (SIO AIO dG ut SO Ullrich Haupt 
NEAT IA © eis tae whos ae occas) cos Nveresance ainlenaseboecene vale oritereietebs tiers Vivienne Osborne 
Strancetat ara cis ove ete nvele sinha eo cvatete sere selel ens wieieineemchsielokmaresicr Carl Reed 
Tia CECT ae le iavelte.casceteie slshsud Sher onesie ucneoh aiatesausieeeieieaslerevatsiaiats Joseph Kilgour 
RUGS be Re) Bence OI RRO a Sioa Oe PIER re RE ROE Reus expects ctu ca Karl Huebl 
AER PeAGe eG Are RTA CHAN COROT LAR LA REONOON COO TERETE CTS OUCH. Gladys Wilson 
Ht deeatd ects clsice cide viene aleceverete sere lots ole istalereionsteraicseterevens Gail De Hart 


Acts I, II and III.—At a Lodge in the Wilderness Somewhere 
in Central Europe. 
Staged by Ullrich Haupt. 

The Baroness Maria, restless at home, escapes in a rowboat 
and is cast by the winds on the opposite shore of a lake. She is 
rescued by Eric, a sonneteer living with Roland, a pianist, and 
Armin, a painter, in a castle. For eight days Maria stays on. 
They all love her and all respect her, even in a bathing suit. 
Then she lures Eric into the moonlight for an hour of freedom, 
after which her father comes and takes her home. 


THE TIGHTWAD 
(9 performances) 


Play in three acts by Robert Keith. Produced by the Messrs. 
Shubert at the 49th Street Theatre, New York, April 16, 1927. 


Cast of characters— 


Jolin Daylor¢ «2 ciuic. Sailer tesideewe seils erie me Oneitee wie Alexander Clark 
IME Gio UAV LOT ci ste tae 915 (ou fcatolel ain ntersrare ei erp oateroralemtetteteinieions Leah Winslow 
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Bidar Vaylots:. a src witesetal cls lela eiele oleae cere sie ers oe Lucile Nikolas 
Mamie Partis eacctess Guicte.aiolee ce Oe eae ale fe cae Ree Marie Carroll 
BRMEL Na ylOnaveuw sais .c easter ee sae Ee na Allen Moore 
Orval ‘Stones a cach sien ook ear ae cena ais Hotes ee Cebra Graves 
RECOM | ORGUAII Seria Soa eros aversive coi tiel ele micro tieig «ae care ta arene King Calder 


Acts I, II and III.—Living-room of Taylor Home in Quincey, Ill. 
Staged by A. H. Van Buren. 

Tommy Jordan is a spender. Rather take a chance at getting 
rich quick than budget his accounts and save his money. Edna 
Taylor is a saver. She won’t marry Tommy until he reforms, 
which turns Tommy into a sealed-pocket tightwad. Within a 
year he has humiliated Edna and disgusted Edna’s folks. Also 
invested all the Taylor family savings in a business that looks 
like a bust. But when the business turns prosperous Tommy is 
again the white-haired boy and promises to loosen up his pocket 
clasps just a little. 


LOVE IS LIKE THAT 
(24 performances) 


Romantic comedy in three acts by S. N. Behrman and Ken- 
yon Nicholson. Produced by A. L. Jones and Morris Green by 
arrangement with Stuart Walker at the Cort Theatre, New York, 
April 18, 1927. 


Cast of characters— 
A EG Ws pence Set Rae ROSATO SROR ETE Tie PRN TICLE SPER eta Della Vanna 


Kay Gurlitz ... Catharine Willard 
Graham Delano Pe AED .. Edward H. Wever 
Nitcsiiames) Gordon “Patmentet.csie cies: sce ere e'e's/« lols ass Lucile Watson 
ESSep MOP DEL ait ele w’ere tol Oire slevslcliciaiots vietele olele exe pels ecco John T. Doyle 
RAT eNe LOL siete ieserelc inrerdioveie’s olsun ie ateisin ole e pueievaisree' sic Minna Phillips 
PAssandtarLioppetiststeciees na ticlerteie.c ertiern averse ere tn ante Ann Davis 
Wilacramait DtDEISKI aera cate cietst oa’ clstela dee wicte ofolereie Stal gel ates Basil Rathbone 
Niichael ok suv > avis dercte sistelel cleisielsietticiaccie dic scree ste c Charles Richman 
IN ERAS Mi Stra SOGOU erp BONS AO ODADAS A ODA gO RIOR OCDE Barbara Bulgakov 
(Cskwale hoe bene ane abe cb oon Gb ODP oD OUDOLeMmoD ocr Percy Shostac 


Act I.—Living-room of Mrs. Parmenter’s House in New York. 
Acts II and III.—Mrs. Parmenter’s Studio Apartment. 
Staged by Dudley Digges. 

Cassandra Hopper, returning from Europe, stops a stowaway 
from throwing himself overboard. Stowaway turns out to be 
Prince Vladimir Dubriski, exiled Russian. Cassandra brings him 
home, to the consternation of her new-rich family and the joy 
of her friends. The Prince falls in love with her, but her heart 
is true to Graham Delano, her western sweetheart. Then the 
prince, to rid himself of an entangling widow, Kay Gurlitz, in- 
sists his assumed title is false and that he is only a valet. Kay 
drops him and he retires heart-shocked but with dignity. 
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LADY DO 
(56 performances) 


Revue in prologue and two acts; book by Jack McClellan and 
Albert Cowles; lyrics by Sam M. Lewis and Joe Young; music 
by Abel Baer. Produced by Frank L. Teller at the Liberty 
Theatre, New York, April 18, 1927. 


Cast of characters— 
THE PROLOGUE 


BRL OC Ys. erere pret ole ts a0 va ni erarciafele colotetererera''s atetelonetelotenstatatarss Nancy Welford 
ALIBrickia yeti ee mss wisarcmutetes ices iun's eke be cutee tm emit tors James A. Waites 
ay Yolk eis Aedes cropR tre AAD OO DLO A nOTID USE IaniaDS 4 Karyl’ Norman 
THE PLAY 
SSPOp a WE OU eb in airicie is acevetate aleve, aveisierers stoletelevelsl ofelerevereavelststote Luis Alberni 
LC CO MGR IG. An agua BQ00 dal IDO COO GO GMO pO Jac James A. Waites 
Second) Gendarme’ gee ec ar one potas ceiteeede cismrentie Philip Duey 
POLS Vetere eraittes te treclie oh ol 7s exe osteo /asateve. etetenareustorene veloneconctorate pete Paul Darnelle 
ULES wet ek cietenctcie eis erase we weiner ick ebro a sisiee ae Ninon Natalie 
BRAS TP Oh vcacter aye iaiskatotereretcherste tetete miclacmieiicinote Misvelmicia Marguerite Duane 
VER riNercterchseenicriste ciara tratonayexeie ceietet eta ele tareelsaseletel syersyaiers Glenn McComas 
PWAN GEL Mig Bec eI take, & whcpea fe Pesciaiciavel avers! sin oieegerenekcisiieiam loretmteretets Henry Shope 
UGG Or Bate Sarto anes: Sie tere Fite Hw eRe Tote oem icc aioe foe ee Ada Winston 
BRAY 2) Gy sine witha vetecaasvelalonse ple ee heisveieerne abe chase tom eheietnetere Jean Watson 
PL OTIETELTEN aciticce coe wcintecic Merete herein ele eintcle sr oieiemeni eters Jane Swanson 
Gebives xis 3 so Soke towlee ce beh tee bias ePEkehine -e Leonard Saxon 
Wake De Corson aiac.cloysieclovelet o e\clahaialcvats,<ayaronetaysretore ay eroie Joseph Lertora 
Williams Walthall oe). '2 sinks oi o's ete telrs abe se etalelateretstetisverereas A. §. Byron 
AN Behe AE ted el Re Seinen FOES SOCAN ACI OOO ODD ADR GDS Maude Odell 
Matton FELODAECS pt ccletoieicle.» © el8re cele ute Riaislaisie estore eeieine Frances Upton 
BOWLS oe rie ne cia cia ale © coi nc eines cele eiaiatpisccieie eerie Ralph Whitehead 
Dorvthsswralthalics s... crutch leks o tere iene bie terrieters Nancy Welford 
Matdar Det Consomaa «gc wiec ic cola s:s ce sinie# sreje nae orator Harriett Lorraine 
leur Che scsieys is oh sde te hale (o sieislein.e lore overete Biciale oteie einicoiek Rita Dunne 
BNE WPasttS WROSE- cs ah paie nis oi dis «fille ¢laspre.e wise ROI ine Geese Karyl Norman 
WPACUUCS patina Sle va teeiciein bate o Orslate staislelete cele retercteicretetnt tate Billy Skinner 
Ba yi ROSCS Yo cesye ro cag ss cuateceis, chaos agaoey ciate ioleresobette rs eel eters Karyl Norman 
WAGE OG ICIELS: 2 cro) ceNexsus ie ieteiie nals tovevelo\e-ol elle re ce (oneranctelovenoliste Neattepenetatene Lew Hearn 
IN CO avis.) eaig Oors Aa G GUO DOCU obo quBea ab aTimacs S074 Slyvan Lee 
THINS SSS Sau od SamoS a Oa G Oa ones AOsWeon BO IEC aon OdU 54 Jane Moore 
PRUE Sarat crate eerste ees peso g clade uceoceuaieoieitie eis eee .. Rita Howard 
Regs Feasts hese t cavanandistadnlorslste ese. otate se laerekeda ce eelereciene ...Helen Fables 
Mose? Wialthale oo cates iy tetris bes cere cement Karyl Norman 
AY EIGQO KEY tiem wutaweie aflembien) een miele - Julio Alvarez 
Ahother Ree Y <5 ale sinelsie lec cle weir ...Philip Duey 
Pe INA Beers Sve ag BAe a ene eee a reco Ore Teen Juanita Zerbe 


Act I.—Scene 1—“‘Pop’”’ Poulet’s Café, Paris! 2—-Somewhere on 
the Atlantic. 3—Lawn of the Walthal Estate, Roslyn, L. I. Act 
il.—Interior of the Walthal Home. 

Staged by Edgar J. Macgregor. 


One in which Buddy, learning to impersonate females as a 
soldier, turns his falsetto talent to account in winning Dorothy 
after the war. 
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; MR. PIM PASSES BY 
(36 performances) 


A comedy in three acts by A. A. Milne. Revived by the Thea- 
tre Guild, Inc., at the Garrick Theatre, New York, April 18, 
1927. 


Cast of characters— 


UNION Gone tete: ceisis tyaisvarciaia ew waie:o inalaesnia aie asereesien Sakis les Armina Marshall 
Carraway UP im rice a oetes oars Bodie atise sees Ch he Seen tt Erskine Sanford 
WD Tin Ta rca ara clo uasol aT abefe efaruselsie tes embers Mia wecin ln sista Helen Chandler 
BITIAT SLAM SC att ylcs eo seks siecle. oo seeis Gite Raeneinre eaten eee Gavin Muir 
Utter iar eric aielay 2 ateueue aveielolotc-aiect ine’ o1eisiey sine stajsceusia Laura Hope Crews 
GeorseMardens? reba cs<c'cteriacete rence bie tics See entre eels. Dudley Digges 
AA ya NG ALG iach iarsta ln terre reneier a ue eee OA Tato oe eh ints, Helen Westley 

Acts I, If and IIlI.—The Morning-room at the Marden House, 
Buckinghamshire. 


Staged by Philip Moeller. 


Mr. Pim, passing by the Mardens’, stops in to reveal, inad- 
vertently, that he has met the man who was Mrs. Marden’s first 
husband and supposed to have been seven years dead. The news 
is greatly exciting to the intensively British George Marden, who 
fears he has been living in sin, and dire things threaten until 
Mr. Pim passes by again and is extremely helpful in straighten- 
ing matters out. 


THE JAZZ SINGER 
(16 performances) 


Comedy drama in three acts by Samson Raphaelson. Pro- 
duced by Albert Lewis in association with Sam H. Harris, at the 
Century Theatre, New York, April 18, 1927. 


Cast of characters— 
ACT I AND III 


The Home of Cantor Rabinowitz, Lower East Side, New York. 


ENT GY reiterates erelerain efatece) cxeteuste aloverrncal ol Mehelelp a ahalnls] sietalenrarate George Shafer 
Cantor ya DUO WALZ «s/ate) essleva slieteye ial <iaisia) sisieip isle lerelnn «leanjale Jacob Shoengold 
Sati ele 2 ATT O MV ALZ ote Iolo ohtlate abeset'o chat staal ake ely See «alain alas Dorothy Raymond 
APES OF aici eis asese envsbiaalannletaes eueteistns ad etal chal awn ohalalem Micsepeieiehe lave Sam_ Jaffe 
Plater] scaler tes tt sis/elete eiereoiniaisrateoierdenraii oles erensletsets Robert Milford 
TENS INO Ste AO AINA OBO ODES: Cee Gnd Gor OO LU ADOe iC AOne o George Jessel 
ACT II 
“Back Stage” of the Music Box Theatre, New York. 
Ree ICO ita ea he sjarecaaioin och wie eel oqaie. er febaP ave cove) ofatet aly sie Edward Arnold 
Laelia MOAT Gis LR aie Se OO ORO ODO On OR nn ae Er ou Aborn Adler 
IME Sp ERI GS AR) aie Sete Rn OO DCO ERO D coca AOE NET SOC RIN Lillian Taiz 
S BU AVEL By Antara, Sich EROS Oe CID CREE OOM ODOR TO promtocar tb, case Ted Athey 
IVevatabolhotst ID)t NhvaKeo le pear OO UORO CUNO OACOOODU Sooo Maxwell Selser 


ison Cuby tite ee testes cre cts vi ciarecsterselelelaie ave ciesi este viezer ay Betty De Pascue 
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Branklyp POrbeSs\. sic. sieve sie arse isle ole atnse a\eraleles caiivielste s drobert Mradola 
Stage Doorman Fires seleis eleleietarsinivrele a/e'cjeraretvivintete et steuss Tom Johnstone 
SP iT E015 8 MIE SR RISO SI nO Orio BOROGC DOO DORO AIO Arthur Lane 
J RS SAL ION CLARRIE OOD AGra CORGUGOODUROI I OUGO OS Joseph Hopkins 
Pita Bag ois eloiate nis 2 crclateiorslofetelatelvieewvetavereteleielereelsieleliene Imogene Bethune 
Tae vay ene cintctoaieze) ler tvci elena snoie vere ofa atate iolauelerers lore) statereeetes Samuel Silverbrush 
DricO7Shanehnessy cic ois se ciclovels cle cle cele s aiviviatsieNaters ntslehe Tony Kennedy 


Staged by Albert Lewis. 


Jakie Rabinowitz, runaway son of Cantor Rabinowitz, is on the 
point of making his début as a jazz singer in a big revue on 
Broadway when he hears his father is dying and calling upon 
him to take up the work of the cantor which has been a Rabino- 
witz honor for generations. Jake struggles, but heeds the race 
call. 


THE THIEF 
(64 performances) 


Play in three acts by Henri Bernstein; adapted by C. Haddon 
Chambers. Revived by William A. Brady in association with 
Lee Shubert at the Ritz Theatre, New York, April 22, 1927. 


Cast of characters— 


Richards ViOvSisl cicrs seis cieratetel cveteleielae eraletelerelere # cle erstnisietersie Lionel Atwill 
Ravimond. (bagardess cas cons acetic cals eens mice once Gilbert Emery 
MERZ ambaUst ert. aetetelaiatar ois cicieciein cielslerastencicntestiniete eeiciers Orlando Daly 
Hernan pid gard ese'ccc ter ipiciete sus earn ou ekareie tensile Anthony Kemble Cooper 
1215 Cat ROO ROL HOE MEO CONGO ORE icoG.O DE cso DGG William Leith 
Marie uOUISe nV Oy Sittce oye entesieratarele cites eo aeetitereinnoreiennreiieke Alice Brady 
Isabelle: Lacardes...5.. 02 se tinction oats pele eis eels snc Mona Kingsley 

Acts I and IIlI.—Drawing-room of M. Lagardes. Act II.—A Bed- 
room. 


Staged by Lionel Atwill. 


Money missed from the home of the Lagardes is traced to the 
son, Fernand. Fernand, accused, is willing to take the blame 
because of his love for Mme. Voysin, a guest and old friend of 
the family, but M. Voysin accidentally traps his wife into a con- 
fession of guilt and the truth is dramatically exposed. 


THE GOSSIPY SEX 
(23 performances) 


Farce in three acts by Lawrence Grattan. Produced by John 
Golden at the Mansfield Theatre, New York, April 19, 1927. 


Cast of characters— 


POMS MB OWCH «nin eissainicleca’e isle wisieus a ase piv eters tee orttastersier Thomas W. Ross 
ALICEMBO WEN S72 s5.s:c:ceune Orme Re Sidlacs Ree Florence Mason 
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Milton Norris oc... ..% 5s sraraveisloiaie siete eusevelaletclste chessieee ciate ohn Cherr 

Wilda; Norniss: is. daccs seca SSSoUr GOneciSr aA Taomce q Eva Seaton 
Gerald) en vom <csminieciaitnieiclats orate clei ehereiasielomeens Norval Keedwell 
PATI AE SLE IISAtaiere eteisnalers materiel ahaa a eters. craters wate ereiaieieienes Una Merkle 
LENT) 138 oom. 5 Giddp GUO D0 COO DE DACHN GOODE GOMAnE Philip Barrison 
HOSSIE Daxtenn mane sc cnw Salar meres te loaee aoaben Helen Weir 
Chie Masons wo. e clale me Gia ovo: ctee sta tlosinleveule ge coe one Ralph Theadore 
Mazer Ni AGON le eailecs cicra.c cote: wie are conrwia tye nee otere ores Grace Menken 
Rite har chet iO Stet rerare a eretermie stereo lave (lee lerelersieisieiviasieleva ecie oe George Spelvin 
BBEI SOS Sooo steer ate die: aisiwlsve cia wie teracsyeraie ele ele He sive cieteea cts Harry Forsman 
IM arthiaet vrais aiits csi ole core Or jaa sicter Devers in Sais See ioeeaae eee Joan Carvel 
Danny Grand yee ons cee susie wie soe alereine oe ele arate Lynne Overman 


Acts I, II and IJI.—At the Home of Mr. and Mrs. Bowen One 
Summer Evening. 
Staged by Sam Forrest. 

Danny Grundy is a salesman and a gossip. Wanting to inter- 
est people he naturally acquires the habit of talking about the 
things that interest them, which usually is concerned with the 
questionable activities of their friends. A casual guest at the 
John Bowen’s party, he all but breaks up the Baxter marriage, 
sets the Norrises against the Bowens and leads Mr. Mason to 
think Mrs. Mason has colored blood. 


THE COMIC 
(15 performances) 
Play in three acts by Lajos Luria; English version by James 
L. A. Burrell and Lawrence R. Brown. Produced by John Jay 


Scholl and William J. Perlman at the Masque Theatre, New 
York, April 19, 1927. 


Cast of characters— 


Eee OMeG lade oivveis oie els) apne elerewers aia sracolere AA SOTO Ane J. C. Nugent 
UCR ACTECSS 0151s) c10: asad s\aie letarstate/okeie) ave se¥anoleloj ajateveta e.ecarevaiaxe Patricia Collinge 
PEAC ATAEY OT: 01550 c/e1sia) 0/0) aie svelciasaiela ao aGpra oeriTelolelsvelsi nisin sate Cyril Keightley 
PD ew EGE Ul hatgislexcier seistoterdts's: sicvele! a sie.sysiebefavetsye eieraie\eia) «ig ia a8 Rex O'Malley 
“NTPS all gery Za aoe ClO n OE Ra DOG Golo: RG cen emere Malcolm Williams 


Acts I, IL and III.—Garden Room of a summer Villa on Lake 
Balaton, Hungary. 
Staged by J. C. Nugent. 

A play within a play in which the Comedian suspects the Ac- 
tress is going too far with the Author and sets them acting out 
prepared scenes as a test. Being warned in time by the Pupil, 
they fool the Comedian, and in the end the Actress turns from 
both Author and Comedian to take up with the Manager. 
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GOAT ALLEY 
(13 performances) 


Drama in three acts by Ernest Howard Culbertson. Revised 
by the Toussaint Players at the Princess Theatre, New York, 
April 20, 1927. ; 


Cast of characters— 


Bucy Belle Dorsey ce sic sce sinterorele vie oles vie selelatevelers one arate 2% Evelyn Ellis 
Shea I ORS Getiercvcire sedate saree ov elaveva eaetevale ae latalerehexelanensters Edward Thompson 
Saat) DREGG ketene alee eit oie <iteteiah« ctOkhe el ree cnn omy 610s A. B. Comathiére 
PN TIe REDE CEs nano ele vsnn einale suricie ered vaioiele eine nein Elizabeth Williams 
Hizvien Gibvsan< sok ce skaslas lo Choi > wtereleleh letele Chel taaiebepiolan Dorothy Paul 
SPORE MAES DOE. wicteter is Shei rc phate istiets aie sneha steve ie\enetaie care master ge J. Louis Johnson 
Dy rhtel Mo ia ch go OAR ee) ee re ts ny AS Pa one PR +-.-Baron Bryan 
Jeremiah Pochkers 33:4). .ciiaawiaer cigars been eins See Res Hayes Prior 
PGE VODOLSE Ys cic pic paren e eraes ote exe ohereneictenpelae orsge otayate ofa Margaret Petty 
Reach orsey: ni. kia cml shcteelne misma oisiane.c B¥on, oe es oe George Watson 
Wig lace rain’. ssickas scale @Reeinaia lale oieanereve eine eel ee iadBe sean eratereis Jack Carter 


Acts I, II and III.—Sitting-room in Lucy Belle’s Home, Goat 


Alley, Washington, DAG, 
Staged by Egon Brecher of Civic Repertory Theatre. 


See “Best Plays of 1921-22.” 


THE FIELD GOD 
(45 performances) 


Play in four acts by Paul Green. Produced by Edwin R. 
Wolfe, Inc., at the Greenwich Village Theatre, New York, 
April 21, 1927. 


Cast of characters— 


INGUIN SYKES Gy isretele tote roletonew en elo ome pete iee a fo ha tona Ya Coho fa Yate Ne terete im) Ben Smith 
WISP Mo MCHTISE: or. tocershads tetelals otele total Aateteotuek okey hovetontsbeeaeners Fritz Leiber 
Pitted wiChtISt es. + Seb se xnw Oe tae Osh ee bike hee eee Adelaide Fitz-Allen 
bet eet iy 25-1 te PARE RAT AOC DCEO A OCC eee Clara Thropp 
MSBISLE Cee Xn cPoe ie lete ic erate ars Sisiowe oc RTO TORS Rte fee Moe oie ele Lillie Brayton 
Rboda: ‘Gamphell’s.diciavs = 0)- sieve evotsietsrstalavetotetcve arenes Meee Ruth Mason 
Sota PATE OLE ose leone! ois, c'91¢ 10 lols slovsie/s eva only Ree tee aietare Claudine Mintz 
Vacob Alford: ..<...c0 se. shel sie fopehe ters teLaisenay eM ene Re teTeTe Arthur Ellen 


..Bessie Mar English 


Aunt Margaret... 
.-Marion Fredreic 


Mrs. Jones.... 


Micki. Jeciigcan eck. cement leche ss eleak «meters us ...-Lillian Ardell 
“A; Peaches byte Bo hubinntince inal: sclemmataieteets James G. Morton 


Acts I, II and I1l.—Yard and Rear Part of the Gilchrist House. 
A Farm in Eastern North Carolina. 
Staged by Edwin R. Wolfe. 

Hardy Gilchrist, denying the God of his neighbors, attributes 
his success to hard work and honorable dealing with all men. 
His invalid wife seeks to bring him into the church, but he stands 
defiantly outside. When Hardy is brought low by his love for 
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Rhoda Campbell, a niece, and his wife dies of a stroke, the church 
folk accept it as a visitation of divine wrath. Hardy marries 
Rhoda, is ostracised and prayed for and finally, after many tor- 
ments, is given to see the light. 


WALL STREET 
(21 performances) 
Romantic melodrama in three acts by James N. Rosenberg. 
Produced by The Stagers, Inc. (Edward Goodman, director), at 
the Hudson Theatre, New York, April 20, 1927. 


Cast of characters— 


INFIELD Ot IVs oes vechropai cls yates oa (apse siete hav avec fe lel ofaze Margaret Douglass 
WOLMVELD PEL ty:. cs crlce.s olclod Note e croh ice eacle tens eee ie Arthur Hohl 
ASR OAE ERO YS oo rete, «80a Easies srdiee Siaree ern» data aaiaan dolar Frank Russo 
Pscelt AN Rot Siete Me ei, atl ge Pepa ee nada ie ihs Walter Ferrell 
AN GHSEOONEL Sie soca ip taisvie ied SCO oie hide alee emee Edwin Macdonald 
NORTEL MOUSEOIMOIS ere gloietes cidteci acters eae oie ite soe James Symington 
Another Customer,-Later a Banker..:........00+0: B. H. MacMahon 
Asother Castomter ac sc<adrereecs Sielaieie. cove jst Seabee opshere Albert Henry 
CyrasuB Smamiliasor 5, Ae sine alae Sic a.s ois Gent's Se See eats Robert Robson 
AG Cssstamers: ) Matis <ive «a wands wedis'e's Ces Amal Aone Lewis McMichael 
AGERE. cists ay neg wan aly 6 Sie aKa ow RATE Ws BIE Se Frederic A. Bryan 
Mitchell 2 Markel diss, cis,sie: 20, aie aysse\siavsvsieve sie «rejeraceveceeserace Alfred Swenson 
Wisc) Pastersou. <<<. a4 pasnace ss snes @ nnn acelaiene Ernest Howard 
Macdonaldci ssc civic ce FO ANAS bi PON, AO TIRETEOOS Arthur Hughes 
NGA CATA DON ols Ya\siike in voin jn lalaie ates aie e Sios eddie ee eee Mountford Adams 
viarcame tae at here ots is rataie 1 Aelousoebale sol, evedens ava leraloreuaue oe wane oveheiets Mary Law 
SONIA ED AMLRE «so a'ey ot iets iar alesis di'nvoiccajales otal ape Pasa. anepetocevess oi t¥E e John Warner 
ie cie OND CLO ere .s cats c- siaraiaimiatayels ara Garena’ sea nxeiayeraieale Dorothy Rudd 
Mies ile) C eaitel £ Etec tes mie otto tn alias Sil ose tm ave oie wigs’ amhe.s' oo, orp einiele Rita Vale 
Seht yieeubrucess cil beeu.t ol « vision aiie-clac so Wont evs Robert Robson 
Petemipreckertidee: re circ vithelsis acleplal Sells cick ae oie oe asin Powell York 
WAGIeEs SIG OE Ssz.c\c-oleteokere o)eicra oo ehotararera 0 si ccsleleAareoteLas Kathryn Kohler 
Re Vey ears tic vevctera: stor G3 loverao ei soer ai thataterans Igo DR eee wets John Grey 
BasO pep Pal eo Meals ax nsaicstngseev ale Mes, ate regs ekera baw ofk nora aseeae\ a SEA Ce Seth Kendall 
Me Matos aE OlsOMI ste Wars errs a (cte tie dvauete avetekejsieveleierets autor Frederick Burton 
J ABN Lot oe Se RADY ee WPI. Cac AOE a OTL LBC John McGovern 
SOLOS ME OLOSKY: a otic oe is tea eet miei e aie See CL Fe ake Bicect tod David_ Lewis 
Ae Peained: Nuts sek ss «ames este ae sieesineyeien's¥.ceciea- se Dorothy Libaire 
RW EORcieiatiaG - ick OO date sida ee cle ae cies salen s Haw amciee els Jack Quigley 
AM Wisin, ClistOMmet cs stsicietae cicte/ssieieiy eievvisseisie stersie ate Dorothy Libaire 
William Thompson, Asst. District Attorney........-. Samuel Levine 
A. Visitor to the Stock Exchange..........0-ccccecees Marie Hobson 
President of the Stock Exchange. .....0:.00.-.s0200. Henry Brown 


Prologue—Perry’s Home in Nelsonville. Act I.—Scene 1—Cus- 
tomers’ Room of Patterson and Marfield, Stock Brokers. 2 and 4— 
Private Office of William Patterson. 3 and 5—A Street. 6—Perry’s 
Flat on Third Avenue. Act II].—John H. Perry’s Home on Fifth 
Avenue. Act III.—Private Office, Perry & Son, No. 2 Wall Street. 

Staged by Edward Goodman. 


John H. Perry, small-town reared and ambitious, has a chance 
to go to the big city. Promises Anne, his wife, that if he goes 
and is successful he will quit. In New York Perry, become a 
broker’s clerk, maneuvers himself into a position in which he can 
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take a crooked fortune away from his crooked employers and 
force himself into the firm. His wife goes back to the small 
town, taking their infant son. Perry marries his employer’s 
daughter, who deserts him for an Italian singer. Twenty years 
later, the first wife having died, Perry takes his son in with him 
and son turns out a typical Perry, predatory and unscrupulous. 
Son finally smashes things, kills himself and leaves father, in an 
invalid’s chair, trying to square things with the world. 


HOUSE OF SHADOWS 
(29 performances) 
Play in four acts by Leigh Hutty. Produced by William A. 
Brady, Jr., and Dwight Deere Wiman in association with J. H. 
Del Bondio at the Longacre Theatre, New York, April 21, 1927. 


Cast of characters— 


Riealelistate SA Cents 11a ehe rater rece erejoie/e te stele tote lalelerersvere James W. Wallace 
PPTOLESSONsa ej ersic wieicletslars onde rary stale ele mound wigiavercincdlacctemtteter Tom Powers 
DAT KEY Sy WILE ait eie lores ev eves! wVctavolo\‘o/orchohevehevabotenel ayevetevove¥ores avers Abbie Mitchell 
ATK Ciclo aie crameie ei cislorelel stots atavotatnts coletavetolotevevelaetovrrersrarciseeiers Tom Moseley 

BLS Sete shar oe innate aitata to:'o bates Wheto ists la elect citeseverecateneottoks Marguerite Churchill 
CROOK eta teteie rs eis oor ekateln eT Ne oelelvisio et olel oh Mnietat alia eral ober James S. Barrett 
Phamtoni, ELUSDarGiss cis statics imv aleve te. eel oveieiete avaheieieteifersvereleie Frank Peters 
PHANHOMEW IES ww tee sacs clerarsiee deal pie e Cle oteter Otereetaiess seeterecntraks Alden Gay 
Pisce MO VETS ees aioe eles 0 ote bis miele eo celeste rem reie em eretn teh aie John See 
POW ETAT s eaiesatetalslerelere' «To! fave tover hoes sl oVeloVel el tet a¥e¥erabavelslefelys Leslie Cooley 
OVA IN an Aires wie o clcre oom fene Ralevcbotsteie cTefel wie erwiel’e iyi pile sieve ataeemiers Frank Peters 


Act I.—Gate of an Old Mansion on the Hudson. Acts II and 
IV.—Living-room in the Old Mansion. Act III.—Scene 1—A Sub- 
terranean Passageway in the Mansion. 2—A Walled Room at the 
End of the Passageway. 

College professor, exposing great American ghost stories, rents 
haunted house on Hudson, meets strange girl who has dashed into 
house out of storm to escape pursuing villain. Professor, girl 
and villain find themselves in walled passage leading to room 
filled with pirate treasure. Villain dies of shock, professor and 
girl finally get out and uncover crazy miser as guardian of gold 
and creator of thrills. 


Hit THE DECK 
(60 performances) 


Musical comedy in two acts; adapted from the play “Shore 
Leave.” Book by Herbert Fields; lyrics by Leo Robin and Clif- 
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ford Grey; music by Vincent Youmans. Produced by Lew Fields 
and Vincent Youmans at the Belasco Theatre, New York, April 
25, 1927. 


Cast of characters— 

Dorey sere caiteae sale otra ewisls ofetelet Geteiesteatees .... Brian Donlevy 
Dinty\so laste elatataresotiietefslcterersreretelelel etarsierstclsieiavels sislolstets Arnold Brown 
Marine sen 2s 6 DOC A ESN Coca GUC TOPS SIG Pea SRE eA Jack Bruns 
SOB ALC Be OI It emma enya uisieee nLite oes Franker Woods 
LICE oh ais ate satan Ie sere SEAT ad MOREE OEU ee eee ees Ben Carswell 
GUSTS atte Soe Pe Sone TA OA Aaa tatnee eee Cliff Whitcomb 
LEB) GacrSsib.0.5-215. cig Gad AI AD OTOA GU OIGA oo EOS OCCeE Robert Duenwihe 
Deraeclinticnta sear erecta total asa fate athe Sohels fatale! cietote ta nett ols wees cae Stella Hayhew 
MEMO ise rN LOO a eee RS .. Louise Groody 
Pict Alame Clann seme cet eee ae sae © aioe ees John McCauley 
BRO Gncras Ciara eee cae caters hs atatet ola teats oentet una ain are vera Bobbie Perkins 
ChanloterPavner se sate tics eee carotene ete Madeline Cameron 
WWE aS o.d8 Nod pp Unb DOU. SO gn LOO NO URED OO OUD IO O0C Roger Gray 
BUGe a. fee re eis See E Ene Re A eee ces te wee es -..-Charles King 
PS UiatiNy a aie eo eeaR ORs aNel auch elslelel avin ee what heina ave-tiecerelee eee aioe Edward Allen 
CapteeRopertStacaes sick sce sk ase Sess abies oe bare Jerome Dailey 
BN ue Othe AROS SOM OIC ICI ROMO RISE SSI Ea Anthony Knilling 
NT Tired DS atageeccey Nets > bs Soldat olel skelarote otaisteraieie piacere betaine Billy Sobel 
WRU Caeeees ete acoeveeelne atelctolatele elone WoW e's Cons tack bia sioae eee Peggy Conway 
OSE ia Si Bia ACI AOE OOOO OOO are cana Ah Chong 
ROE s MISHOU ET IES ators Mocgiie ints stele ceseyaeravers ere areteese Locust Sisters 

Act I.—Loulou’s Coffee House and the Deck of the U. S. S. 


“‘Nebraska.”’ Act JII.—A Seaport Town in China. 2, A Mandarin’s 
home. 3, Loulou’s Coffee House. ; 
Staged by Lew Fields, Seymour Felix and Alexander Leftwich. 


Loulou, keeper of coffee house on a Newport dock, falls in love 
with “Bilge” Smith, gob. Bill, being shy, Loulou is forced to 


follow him around the world to ask him to marry her. 


is willing until he discovers she has come into money. 
finally has to sign that away before he will listen to reason. So 
she assigns the inheritance to her first born. 


Revue in prologue and three acts. 


THE CIRCUS PRINCESS 
(61 performances) 


“Bilge” 
She 


Book and lyrics from the 


original of Julius Brammer and Alfred Grunwald by Harry B. 


Smith; music by Emmerich Kalman. 


Produced by the Messrs. 


Lee and J. J. Shubert at the Winter Garden, New York, April 25, 


1927. 


Cast of characters— 
BVO ISR etree cote aiaisia crele ese! ele « s)eie Ber ohe als ernusansteresfarersis «ee... Roy Vitalis 
ENC Haste meen Ne etecere octal 4 siolavs pisreralsto/eratn sie, sivisie wiv oieleyouw. oi Starr Jones 
DEERE lay Ar Ab PaO bs HEE OREeor AOE Domo Modano ne Herbert Lyle 
(Oia 8b Ven cag ys OE I CRO IOC EO Harry Shackelford 


Tyan; Panin«....+... DN severe) siete: sereheleiaieleieietsie gaia «++.+-Joseph Toner 
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Prince: Alexis sOrloff <0. «|. «ajesiee sens au SS AnCe ..+..-Guy Robertson 
Prince cP alingkac cies clereaisiere eves i egeperssneteisastotare etter ei Arthur Barry 
StAanislayskeyc s)s< sc cvele'elcle sl! 6 cleis sig viele Wu's eee a! aorale efelele Robert O’Connor 
Pinellis. asin. 5 ciejoiess, sia1e cholevehacels Wisralcess hie we eetete esis elalere James C. Morton 
Barat SakUSkine. sine nceies olciele ore clelaie stele sreiclonsis sare stele Stanley Harrison 
Paedtenant  Petrowitel <i eisicle ste ale elerorers clare erate tomy cr iereyarals alk Frank Horn 
Princess Fedora Palinska .......cccccecccccscccccs ces Desiree Tabor 
GE@oismisStonaire wre « ceteicte eisrslareretelarelere crevepieleveieiere: aterm fe Edmund Ruffner 
Grand DukerSeriitis cewieninice eos eins mie mieten emia rene rot George Hassell 
Aa AC Utaint eats nieioleierare eretelelasyelolatelelsicleratoidioteranstennrelc. (eee Starr Jones 
Mone SCHUMDCHEEET< oo araiersvais.cssre levee. cssiets eleratarc\eiate: siele are leleval ais Ted Doner 
Fritzi Burgstaller, alias Mabel Gibson...........+-..ses- Gloria Fo 

Leip EVG Sse QR ROO COD OC OM OOOO SOOO SOrcoIma goons Virginia Hassell 
Whi Rio 36 Oo MOD ADO DOSS GUD S BOLO oi SUT Om OOS Guy Robertson 
Poodles Hanneford and Family. . 2... ccm. s< sce ccsee ens Themselves 
Oa TC lOW iia. wis-wisis elaieieieeleletercie @ccinie scniereio eres ciate scaraiole Fred Derrick 
SATO COW Tice nie cla pee nintove ue aucley ona atreteieia loretebs [arsints senetoheneiiee Oscar Lowande 
RG OUIIA TA gee cre tare ie acre 7e ovens veilchslaretelol hrs /eiat arate tats cies ibrar a Edouard Grobe 
Higta eOShaCiCnraiaw set sicleisrerevsieree'e Sistaleiecaceieiniar ciate iatetate Poodles Hanneford 
PA COSSACK piace a caipe oa raie or cta cca s¥ausy slays eieinictovers tess says is James C. Morton 
WIS TOR Oia Ger sree o1e areleie awiereiaioisie alse elevate sienciatal cn celsterale Edmund Ruffner 
TER HICEM suami vleivierd aldiere ayreia tie ec siee erat ens ese ormcetiata sia Henry Lyle 
Archbishop. Sraieinteseche in etese John Henry 
POUCA eta ere encore te eae ane Cate ciere ne eats peeistnceiateretors George Bickel 
PSE AVY aile tiem ge taarahe oveanes craretetonsicnsieteteieteracohaveuai ai ctelenmee ts James C. Morton 
BUS OYas bie cielo wiaie ie erouaous, srevelat eisie.o) ovsieievevelstereseeie le Poodles Hanneford 
PPOECG Gate rn, tira e tiaie crovecie a Nie s.n se atwiaie aintatetereus ie ein icieiainee Billy Culloo 


PPAU SO CHMAMPCLREL ocrete ove oie's sere so cielieia's eisiers «'atalsves Florence Morrison 
Prologue—Cardroom in the Officers’ Club in St. Petersburg. Act 
I.—Circus Stanislavsky in St. Petersburg. Act II.—Ballroom in the 
Palace of the Grand Duke Serjius. Act III.—Lobby of the Arch- 
duke Charles Hotel in Vienna. 
Staged by J. C. Huffman. 


Prince Orloff, cut off by his uncle, joins the circus as a masked 
marvel. Later meets and loves his uncle’s widow, Princess Pa- 
linska, and marries her under one of his hereditary titles. Ex- 
posed as a circus performer, the princess leaves him. Asserting 
his princely rights, Orloff also leaves the princess. Third act and 
all’s well. 


MIXED DOUBLES 
(15 performances) 
Farcical comedy in three acts by Frank Stayton. Produced by 
the ee Shubert at the Bijou Theatre, New York, April 26, 
1927. 


Cast of characters— 


Barrett cuvasurtentaat ned stale sts eislpiateteratpialereere vies sie sisiaie se ROY, Cochran 
Rey. Arthiir Escottts sei cclcemen «eines cena Wiiliam Eville 
Sir-joun Dorle’.....':5 ssisk se oe ea One eee ene eee ee Thurston Hall 
Sty ied oss ats.s b hinds Sie hee eee ee Margaret Lawrence 
Roseep a. Boo state lalersietays solarerstera cieeter mensiere ste ...+.- Marcella Swanson 
Reggie Ervine yO Su OS AOD RE Eric Blore 
sing oteye aistolelarais aa iw lave chase eimreite eine Marion Coakley 
a ehigtere John Williams 


Russell Morrison 
Acts I, II and I1I].—Hall of Sir John’s House in Sussex. 
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Sir John marries Betty believing her to be a sod widow. 
Betty’s first, Reggie, turns up married to Lady Audrey. To make 
matters worse Betty has grabbed the name of the maid’s intended 
and told Sir John she really was married to him. The maid’s in- 
tended also turns up. Which goes on until 10:30 P.M. 


ENCHANTMENT 

(13 performances) 
Comedy in three acts by Joseph Jefferson Farjeon. Produced 
by Enchantment, Inc. (under the auspices of the American Thea- 


tre Association), at the Edyth Totten Theatre, New York, 
April. 27, 1927. 


Cast of characters— 


BisteCrargenisraeis «ccs v's o's es aisle 22 piste eiais\e/e\leieiel nots o-s Alison Bradshaw 
ASB eS Bowens. 2M lle atletate werd « setaece ete. stl ewietele a ole eter oe Leslie Barrie 
LE VIE Ae eR ny DRE ERIE ee PERS eo pene de. WAU eat oe Edward Rigby 
RUGHDEL LE DCRLEL A paiNers oie faire ee Oe wae eeleie tele eters she A. P. Kaye 
Lady, Constance + Bowater, sacte 0 s« Galems ds clenicle oe Pamela Simpson 
DE KCRG POLUBIICSES or crepe ta Fain cin: ts a eeate olocuceBatle Mishaue Alan Hollis 


Acts I, II and IIT.—In a Snowbound Enotee Country Cottage. 
Staged by Robert Rendel. 

Elsie Garden and Arthur Bowen, leaving a snowbound train, 
break into a snowbound cottage seeking warmth and shelter. 
Under the spell of the adventure they pretend they are Lord This 
and Lady That. Two other passengers similarly gathered, Rob- 
ert Benger and Bill, a tramp, pretend they are Blood, a great 
detective, and Peace, a notorious criminal. Then come Lady 
Constance and the Duke of Porthurst. Sensing what is going 
on, they in turn pretend to be quite common, the butler and the 
maid in fact, and serve dinner to the others. Then the storm 
breaks, the ‘‘guests” go back to the station and her ladyship and 
the Duke are revealed as the real owners of the cottage. 


THE ROAD TO HAPPINESS 
(16 performances of repertory) 


Drama in three acts by Martinez Sierra and Eduardo Mar- 
quina. Produced by Crosby Gaige at the Forrest Theatre, New 
York, May 2, 1927. 


Cast of characters— 


ET Tics laxiemiviiet Wicies-s acre else sielersvé aiaie)alalelereiate\nieiera\eja/eie/ele ei0/e) 8/0 A. Tudela 
IS TATIG RIO GAs aie ain ovetere eieinisl siete) ofslalajale)ais\ctalsla[evareieleleie Catalina Barcena 
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WO TRAPMEL TE iota (ais loleseleloleis oe lofeloleielayelatele ole eierelorae sin srauetaietate V. Plasencia 
IPS AOR a pic HSU ORC COI OCI COCO UO OOO Hey Ck L. Perez de Leon 
USER asiersipieiase wieleeieiale wiv ca/slee lasers ate elm fa sie! elaielote aleletatsosinyeralle R. Satorres 
CaS aera carta osieio aver cichelercinve) ele vevehaize wia:'slerafetecatel cleretet ate stevens M. Larrabeiti 
MNEADEIT A aibiove pioveis cele: oreceie <ie's cere euelviels eve/d ie akalalevetetarsoletete's T. Fernandez 
TAMA TAT i vivveseistars lolerciena- site lerellace (era: wlepnseie eis stevaeMervels oie erere M. del C. Gil 
MhecAviatorins cw.nictowe vesin cher wie cavers eiataseraieisleletelsterersvsrelelaiaieis M. Collado 
Dheriecha icine wis epemievete oleletecanteketetets ol srercichenaiain efeleya: ora sitelplions R. Mazo 
MeloHorOs <c,oinrssb crale vis Wisieisceise'w cteisrotu eo sie diel shersi tia: stthe eleyese F. Fernandez 
PACUIFG] Wie cfoarcisscratelavelereieloterelecclarsieloteleketoteleloneiarstacetalels L. Garcia Ortega 
Gatita coir cisve ai cine lave ohetwecsotaperelaceticate late cteatelelelsrelotcletoleleicteletoiers R. Satorres 
een RE ee irich CaO RE pS AO LOMO Otello SRSA CRICE EC M. eye 
SB ila Fc eravcre c's teeters areretel reve ses velerere’e: ofnistelareieioleisrelematare leit erarele M. 

esicanta eave sve tes o-n cle oasis ese elesa eas oielatoiateiers abeisvesiate se aieiele iets A. G. Atonea 
iret \Gypsyicisis/elale saireve state eeve (alee sia) sre eel leis ire teceelaiee M. del C. Gil 
SeconduGypsyicieiiscioiisrersie oir elersiocsssionn pg wisistelaatectels T, Fernandez 
AUN ASO wDITIVET ao aneivemiesiaselensiaiatsre. e.g conciocs a /aenayecn es J. Alburquerque 
Cayetariatracrass tere siclete aleieiclelatelcleveceletersieig’e/ ore leis 'e7e sere leletovots C. Fernandez 
Plataniee te eieieiserals nol ale|ccaielcielsials cjewsins sJeswiieisiciale cl eiolctele <caie L. Manrique 
Venaclatecaqas cite cies sith cae siactcis eared aicisle eeleisre'e srerdieierene tie L. Alvarez 
AoW anderen série oe vie{s stelle a o\ecalers siete ecole uals sislee es caine A. Tudela 


Blanca Rosa, an orphan, is counseled by a wandering blind 
man to beware the city, never to beg, to be gay and to accept 
sorrows as they come. After he dies Blanca seeks to follow his 
precepts and suffers much, being loved too passionately by the 
husband of a woman who befriends her, fought over by two young 
gypsies into whose camp she is taken and finally promised in 
marriage to a cripple. Her only true love is an aviator, and he 
flies away, leaving her mostly her memories. 

During this engagement of the Spanish Art Theatre the Sierra 
players also presented “The Romantic Young Lady,” “The Girl 
and the Cat,” “The Blind Heart,” “The Cradle Song,” “Angela 
Maria,” “The Royal Peacock” and “Pygmalion.” 


THE LADY SCREAMS 
(8 performances) 


Play in three acts by Everett Chantler. Produced by Charles 
J. Mulligan at the Selwyn Theatre, New York, May 2, 1927. 


Cast of characters— 


MICH ae Le erefoperaistorenieretstavekebere aste’s oie sesvarerer seats seceeess Ralph Cullinan 
AMD AIC ors eS atereions x's else nseTeiele svore/svcte ate e's ese «sees Millicent Grayson 
Euey, Wests. a sisvin.nactetonye s dials Sepia stones eiiaoeeiee ....Betty Weston 
INES Se55, WiGSE:.ocetetartiecelacis Sioa lstatete, eueisieleimere a welerstaren ....-Eleanor Daniels 
Richard) Gordon rises seme ae ec nis cele < ciitowic eee W. D. Heppenstal 
Ruth’ Harrison «-:+-wsexse.tete s sie eee ie aardeeee ee Dana Desboro 
WWialter Tlensoniery on eBinctics c citteoetarn ate ate erent ret rc Anthony Hughes 
Robertal twithscsinse + seh: cee Uaioe yee es ater Grant Mills 
Htelei DAV ION: aGncecleh edlere ee a eilavaimetel ase een ee Frances Halliday 
DOStoraBLowilacvalei ts wide tis treatise nec cretetonietteern ene Edward Broadle 

CAptaMMKenneY:.'Seisrcaieutessiccnes reecieniiene nae John Carapbell 
Officers Holmes’ aah ':;s, dteretes upeurecte elcleta mietete wena eeretece re - Allan Tower 


Acts I, II and III.—Home of Ruth Harrison, 
Staged’ by Edward Broadlex. 
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Lucy West, having shot a man, is paroled in the care of a rich 
woman. She falls in love with the woman’s son, is pursued by 
the crook she shot, and screams rather than take part in the rob- 
bery of the house. 


THE SEVENTH HEART 
(8 performances) 
Musical comedy in three acts by Sarah Ellis Hyman. Pro- 
duced by Lionel Productions, Inc., at the Mayfair Theatre, New 
York, May 2, 1927. 


Cast of characters— 


May pelle, W sient setstow wis cca coe cote sie'Dercstle te pelamrees Sylvia Beecher 
Clara Stewarts .sci0, assis «0 buisicve's s vom auld alee Dele ole cls alelaree ee Aileen Poe 
RITE ee HOLtOme en craaneye.t otein oleae sual eve nvie al eels Glace ne ntact Mary Moore 
IVA ZIBE INCRE Yoh ota'oielools]sichs skaters scutes orelolate olslateateolel aicictetets Mildred Kent 
Giomacsiiecins sac as slsei oc IOS Re eae One aae pee Swe e Barbara Weeks 
UAINGS Sao se erdnee -olaniblonik pono nenannomemo nu ponneon on Helen Gray 
Harold Kennedy (passing under the name of Colonel Barrie) 
ST ecto acl ctatel ae boob besieib Saat eln age etetaie te eveeelese lets Arthur Brander 
SACKS TeW ALE stays) sietotalcltetoreie sais > heveneh elena nye eet omneetonstniet ts Ralph Dunn 
Gia eHe SLE aii ela craters wie ric miele ofers oteteveterans siete sinter eretsiaie Charles Garland 
PROPEL CINE IIO COLYcsrcjaistontaicla nig! eiele! «acetates evel isiene el svalohete rene A. Trevor Bland 
Cap ata Deter cre ad ellos fa te oilman) ealtere iain nies overa's colel a/e7 ahs Robert Farrell 
PLGMAMG PN at LAG iaiee ere cinch nie tae cae ec ialy miele aleren eee Armand Lauret 
aries Vicresbaalll o cies ste cloreycteyoncictats nintate «tere biota ¥a/alere\ntmisia otal Francis Felton 
Witt anGa ye) OBES rreisseislviccn kd oisie ola aieluie Sareineleitaclolsiaees A Young Widow 
Cilia sy POCO OMIATITIC Lad nate ele = acrin eos electorate ela otis bya eit ok A Dancer 
MViiaecthnarectsrers a ccinks oleo ie ap, Siete sieielg aiarevoreniewss a: The Little School Teacher 
I LETNS IBS NDS DAO Or EO OIOGC TADe DEAL Ont OO OOO TOS A Toe Dancer 
DatevCeritias brown ssc oe pistes occis eee es ie yee leases oie An Old Maid 
WA GIOE ero aie ete: Sete ete a nani alol es ol cistore ale Siatal atoms mee hates The Oriental Girl 
TRE MS PAnishmUAly, aiatctelcicls clelolsatarcisle s(a/sieisislpia siclat ele’ The Phantom Love 


Acts I, II and IJ].—The Stewart Villa, Palm Beach, Florida, 
Staged by Edward Elsner. 


LITTLE THEATRE TOURNAMENT 
(7 performances) 


Conducted by Walter Hartwig, in codperation with the Man- 
hattan Little Theatre Club, Inc., for the David Belasco Trophy, 
at Frolic Theatre, New York, the week of May 2, 1927. 


MONDAY EVENING, MAY 2 


The Union Players of Bay Ridge, Brooklyn, in “The Drums of 
Oude,” by Austin Strong. 

The Cast— 
Captain Hector McGregor... cc. ssccseceeccseccncs David W. Taylor 
[teutenantrA lane artiey ose seis fete oe) -einls inva si olelsialelsievelere Donald Helm 
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Sergeant yMcDowugaly. Sic catcstalsmis oes pisiel=| dels eleehers sects Robert L. Neill 
Stewart, the; Seuth yinicjce siclaleies 6 sikelele clemit se teieiaie Alexander Ballantyne 
Two Hindustani Servants H. Arthur Eade and Charles Fields 
Mrs. Jack Clayton, Hartley’s Sister. .....c2esseee+++> Elsie H. Neill 


Scene—The Interior of a Palace in Northern India, Occupied by 
British Troops. 


The Krigwa Players Little Negro Theatre of Harlem in “The Fool’s 
Errand,” by Eulalie Spence. 


The Cast— 


Cassie, a, Busy body. skis beetrehs = siete Metensle ere <iete eae at Ethel Bennett 
Sister Williams, the Minister’s Wife..........+++----- Marian King 
Doug, Bather of Maza )-mecemi ete ebioietas te sels sini William Jackson 
PATSOMMVY UiLtaDaS eysisusinra e/a veceraishale ik eiey teers enershake te siaterareie erat eet Ira Reid 
Maza.a Dauchter :of) DOUS ta. ps oie otetelelatels -Doralyne Spence 
Jud, a Suitor of Maza..... ..Malcolm Dodson 
Breddies Another” Sustori «cic sre ece'e erayerciawe a cralerciare a rices William Holly 


Noniyivlother of laza siicrce cite « oti ale eeteieicisteria cians Ardelle Dabney 
Brethren and Sisters of the Church Council—Minnie Brown, Inez 
Bennett, Louise Robinson, George Lee, Samuel Carthan, Levi Alex- 
ander. 

Scene: Living-room of Doug’s Home. 


The Association Players of the 92nd Street Y.M.H.A. in ‘‘Confes- 
sion,’”” by Kenyon Nicholson. 


The Cast— 


Geren ien Nencteleie iatere sekeiAcwo bee sie reseheteielecoteconahsteleteioiece strane Ethel Leventhal 
INimeaR Gib ande. scr. casa at peeyoeiereie aerate oe eetecacuatere tare Ruth Zakrow 
SoCs iets tetelelelaieh ates) ofals miaiale/ sieieiaicheLelsele, eiselels, <leicleletereimrets Henry Chuck 
WA 2 HAG i Pak wale ansu acer ol asiavienecwE ees! ki« rnd Mae, Sha valtonel «wisi heveuas bn susys aiiaaapeue ete I Bell 


Scene—‘‘Buvette du Bon Temps,” a Café, near an American Rest 
Camp on the Outskirts of Bar-la-Duc, France. 
Directed by Myron E. Sattler. 


TUESDAY EVENING, MAY 3 


The Unity Players of Montclair, New Jersey, in ‘“The Giant’s Stair,” 
by Wilbur Daniel Steele. 


The Cast— 
RT WUAVG SUPE see Feige cing ore Gal scale Wate tial er Sieve arene tomer eranehs Percita West Gardner 
Mrs. Weatherburn, Her Sister...........++-- Florence Wolff Klaber 
Edwin. Dane, athe Herts, «.<\2) sj.) <,esssneueinicis ascaps) opeeieiena Fortescue Metcalf 
Camtip oletais bits jalounets stale thar maleate. wiletonstaeys oleh olere etal evens Lewis Kimball 


Scene—Kitchen of the Weatherburn Farm Situated at the Upper 
End of a Mountain Valley. 
Directed by Percita West Gardner. 


The Lighthouse Players of the New York Association for the Blind 
of Manhattan in ‘‘Manikin and Minikin,” by Alfred Kreymborg. 


The Cast— 
Marika «; «cies. « «wie + v/s) \ei0les)aisis lolels eivirinivie vie yieirlsle'eleieie Rose Resnick 
AMID Ikra vetaiocayeleieusleValsreve eiareralercvestatvlatercve. locevele-cithereinteve cists Ruth Askenas 


The Scene Represents Two Basque Figures on a Mantel Shelf. 


The Thalian Players of the Bronx Y.M.H.A. in the Third Act of 
“Disraeli,” by Louise N. Parker. 


The Cast— 
Potter) DisvaeivesGardenera.n ec. os ates ove c eolele neers Samuel Roland 
Bascot, Disraeli’s Butler.......... ..Charles D’Yuro 
Miooks; a Postman’...+.. 50%. ewe eas -Julius Sobelmann 
The Rt. Hon. Benjamin Disraeli, M.P............. John H. Brown 
@larissa,. Liady Pevengseyis dicéc.nccw 6 cavisiew's Guaeeke.s Mollie Buchsbaum 
DadverseacOnsield)icihrterclatersrste craisteretane sete easeaieecaiere Ida Tannenbaum 
Mareeba ou Wey ers’ \.s.tavineielsiveietered are laleketvrateneisretey sirusrelene Emanuel Berliner 
Mis gomN@ele el 1A" G15, «stat «ase share tar ere(aianarevetoreteletattuea Gann Natalie Krellman 
SirgMackaeliProbert,, Bact ot os erie ec wrt ote eis teers Oscar Donner 


Scene—At Hughenden, Disraeli’s Country Home. 
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WEDNESDAY EVENING, MAY 4 


The Brookside Open-air Theatre of Mount Kisco, New York, in 
“The Immortal Beloved,” by Martia Leonard. 


The Cast— 
Anton Felix Schinler, Friend and Biographer of Beethoven........ 
SOO CaO OO OOS aa roach OI nk Gee Charles Haubiel 
Nii B70 5g recs ee IE A nr AO Gps 2 fore) bn DR eretersiets Jane King 


Scene—In Carlsbad, July, 1862. 


The Indianapolis Theatre Guild of Indianapolis, Indiana, in ‘The 
Second Act,” by Maurice C. Tull. 


The Cast— 
DiSmWetay asae eisciatd sale seek eeket Moe oom cies cs some Eleanor Tull 
NEE Mie TO Wel o1, .«scisseia stella: mae <te docs we eee ec tes Betti Black 
BEG FF oe NIN RR CREE rica a CR a a a Soe Georgia Fricker 
WRN US as eaters enteral ste leiaalevalete siecslets ielalevereio st ciave tele wane Joseph Henninger 
Daddy or Peautitul) Dregitisy ecco anise ho cametien home Elizabeth Wetzel 
Demon lor Mreadt ul Dreams sinc ew s.ciee cies cisiaiseee nee M. C. Tuil 
Yelena GD sea wot ate waa uuloe Giterei nao ceeplcnre ites Ruth McInnis Todd 


Scene—An Impressionistic Furnished Room. 
Staged by Maurice C. Tull. 


The Gardens Players of Forest Hills, Long Island, in ‘History as 
Was,” by Maurice Marks. ; 


The Cast— i 
RRATESe Mtkar Plavcte ave ielea eo atela wate Garena eialote oie Sevatetsha ehetes Morton Savell 
WECECLALY cin crete elo alc\ave rae wale ceva ielslmtersrerotetat else areislelai ale Cameron Shipp 
TeX DENG act ead AOI ADIGE Ce ech I ae Lucile Fulton 
SUGGES, 2S inctis: sh ovens oleic ccaictelneSiaiee io aiabis nite eiatase cranes suas Homer Croy 
Saves viawic, cis’ sales So oe atte akira -Calvert Cole and William Hampton 
EH: 
(G0 Ste AGA EREIO ene O Ooriicaeoticn OF ae r Harold Dobrer 
OTC O STUD INE ES: orp c ticker oye tie acevo ern © ore ruchee etalare ein ravecare Blanche Lopez 
Sirs Walter iRaleichimer.tt va te Hele. name omens obs cesta Walter Claypoole 
acct Gamlorensi s,s laters fae a cite mien (a karo petal chiraies ara Anthony Leonard 
IEC ON eA TLOK haln atuyale theese ele oiasala ole mate olintel ae alel van arahe Maurice Mayer 
JIT 
IN APOIO Kec icells haters pie Wao ald ata jeuels a ciate s ahaeT cos ieuerOao ete e te Lawson Paynter 
PICLECAIM Gig 5 ths im miadadoaie sin %jpvans efslaora sce oXa'e ar bulphause eho) akatione al ea Clarence Perry 
SOLGISE ese Oe TMTEIENe sb F costs niefoleeicia sine conela ate wes alone ekebisie Frank Heinz 
WISE NIE ET OR GRP Omen hom ERO Dn ypitia Seri ator Se eters Arlene Kiliani 


Directed by Bertha E. Mandel. 


League of American Pen Women, Inc. (New York Branch), Man- 
hattan, in “Values,” by Aida Rodman DeMilt. 


The Cast— 
Leauder Bliss, an Oysterman......'020 00-4 esl sie Gerald MacDonald 
ied, ELIS TS Ofte nae tis are 6c or stake onaleleyertnyer shave ate\ oats alors Richardson Brown 
Depbye Ati, MEGS LVViltes vals tavccahara/otnesloteiniewieko.<le iors Anna Barnouw 


Scene—A Fisherman’s Cottage, Long Island. 


THURSDAY EVENING, MAY 5 


The Charlotte High School Players of Charlotte, North Carolina, in 
“Jazz and Minuet,” by Ruth Giorloff. 


The Cast— ; 
Wires. Vat. PIAVCLet « myels susacterneisla ele BIRR ESE Pret ROC EKO, Martha Dulin 
Eleanor Prudence Van Hayden.............. Alice Houston Quarles 
Prudence Van Hayden, the Great-Great-Aunt.......... Nancy Watts 
Richard Townsend, Eleanor’s Lover..............+. Lawrence Miller 
Robert Trowbridge..........+- SCRA DMOB Ee IaURS por! Marshall Pritchett 
Nettie, the Modern Maid.........-s.+-sseseseuee Jane McLaughlin 
Lucy, Maid of Colonial Days............-..+2.se0- Frances Martin 
Medond plcweteatice:. cariscus melee ciiere eerste traces -..John Everett 


Scene—Living-room of Mrs. Van Hayden’s Apartment. 
Directed by Ethel Rea and Luisa Duis. 
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The Memphis Little Theatre of Memphis, Tennessee, in “The Delta 
Wife,” by Walter McClellan. 


The Cast— 
Hamer IMALHES a Se cc. aide PUR seth helo le clalerbte Wasietele oie eereherarenes Clifford Penland 
Cora Mathes -<iocrtcikiciete are o's ro aie ales real wlevetollotel ae Saaieronmiays Allison Davant 


Delta of the Great River. 
Directed by Colin Clements. 


The Welwyn Garden City Theatre Society of Welwyn Garden City, 
England, in “Mr. Sampson,” by Charles Lee. 


ies Elsie Col 

aroline Stevens...... . Sipe IN custeyel a tetatets Elsie Colson 

Catherine Stevens..... Two Maiden Sisters } aR atom imeise Lilian Hinton 
Mr. Sampson, Their Tenant Next Door.............. Ernest Selley 


Scene—The Kitchen of a Cottage on a Moorland in the West Coun- 
try of England. 
Directed by C. B. Purdom. 


The Mansfield Players of Manhattan in “Off Col’uh,” by Amy L. 


Weber. 
The Cast— 
Miles Johnson, Proprietor of the Cotton Wood Club...... a asravere eieke 
FES ESE RAISE ABOU ODDO AAO Ron tae ocean George H. Snowden 
Priscilla Williams, Cabaret Artist and Cashier....... Juanita Stewart 
John Jackson, Tap Dancer and Doorman............... Leon Drake 


Scene—The Cotton Wood Club, Harlem, New York City, 


FRIDAY EVENING, MAY 6 


The Derita Players of Derita, North Carolina, in “The Last of the 
Lowries,” by Paul Green. 


The Cast— f 
Cumba Lowrie, the Aged Mother of the Lowries..............e00¢ 
Snr So. SUSU BOLE ASO Goo ASE OOS STOOD Margaret Ellen Alexander 
ane, PELE WD Atle Bteti A oy oy alcioro sisters lepeet aio ele; sleeve) aun ernieesie sim ne rapt Ruth_ Ellis 
Mayno, Cumba’s Daughter-in-Law,... 5. . s.e0 ews cee Barbara Garris 
Henry Berry Lowrie, Last of the Outlaw Gang...... Marvin Hunter 


Scene—The Rough Home of_the Lowrie Gang in Scuffletown, a 
Swampy Region of Robeson County, North Carolina. 


The Barnswallows Association of Wellesley Coilege, Wellesley, Mas- 
sachusetts, in ‘‘The Stronger,” by August Strindberg. 


The Cast— 
WME ate 2K. cecslate cto: 0/0 alg tars isintavedshotetare ave, elelateeveieicrerterera Norma Holzman 
Mad énidiselle: Vict. 4 svsyeale eo ove. ute cavecornalectoreaveiesresemie Margaret McCarty 


Scene—A Corner in a Ladies’ Café. 
The Play Produced by Ellen Bartlett. 


The Little Theatre of Tulsa, Oklahoma, in ‘‘Waitin’,” by Elizabeth 


Copmann. 

The Cast— 
Hazel, Keeper of an Oil Country Lease-house...... Neyneen Farrell 
Ed; Het sHusband, “aD rile ene cei nieeure Edward M. Gallaher 
John Trowbridge, an Oil Producer..... dhaibowrnes Harold E. Stewart 
itiliay as Wife. acon cote tin a sierretevaceles abiaes \ivveos eeminis tee Kathryn Gavin 


Scene—Combination Kitchen, Dining-room and Office of an Oil 
Country Lease-house. 

Prizes were awarded the Welwyn Garden City Theatre Society of 
Welwyn Garden City, England; the Krigwa Players Little Negro 
Theatre of Harlem, New York City; the Brookside Open-air Theatre 
of Mount Kisco, New York; the Memphis Little Theatre of Memphis, 
Tennessee. The Association Players of the 92nd Street Y.M.H.A., 
New York City, received honorable mention. The Belasco trophy 
went to the Welwyn Garden City Theatre Society for their produc- 
tion, “‘Mr. Sampson.” 
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A NIGHT IN SPAIN 
(50 performances) 
Revue in two acts; book by Harold Atteridge; music by Jean 
Schwartz; lyrics by Al Byram. Produced by the Messrs. Shu- 
bert at the 44th Street Theatre, New York, May 3, 1927. 


Principals engaged— 


Phil Baker Grace Bowman 
Sid Silver Helen Kane 

Ted Healy Grace Hayes 
George Anderson Betty Healy 
Stanley Rogers Barbera 

Jay Brennan Rhea Mason 

Bert Gardener Bernice Gardener 
J. Colvil Dunn Helba Huara 
Shemp Howard Lola Raine 

Tito Coral Andreini orchestra 


Trainor Brothers 
Staged by Gertrude Hoffman and Charles Judels. 


TRIPLE CROSSED 
(48 performances) 


Mystery melodrama in three acts by F. S. Merlin. Produced 
by Robert Rockmore at the Morosco Theatre, New York, May 5, 


1927. 


Cast of characters— 


CHER Gy ha DAO EO OIGEL TOR 8 5 OO TIO IC DOG OSU an 
Philips Callender 23:5, dais alesse a'sl'sicteteuele el store's Siriaas Patricia Barron 
MRNA OCT ye octets iors chavare ass che) eiainte: sicleieis siaiele sists ciawievete eimiera e OLS Robert Toms 
MARCTIN ABE BULLI i.c ci csiscaeiele on® seine aotentete askaacn Frederick Smith 
PEL AGE Eis Cae cis eistcnstevers plslanc’- ris sta siete) e1@rsTsielaicveon anslehere er scia eters Victor Killian 


Acts I, II and III.—Living-room of the Callender’s Apartment. 
Staged by F. S. Merlin. 

During the performance of a triangle play a switch is made in 
the property pistols used and the hero accidentally kills the vil- 
lain. Search being made for the man who substituted the real 
for the phony revolver many persons in the audience are sus- 
pected and the police take charge. It is decided to play the 
scene a second time, and this time the villain really is killed. Not 
by a bullet but by poisoned liquor supplied by the property man. 
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OH, ERNEST! 
(44 performances) 
Musical comedy in two acts; book and lyrics by Francis De- 
Will; music by Robert Hood Bowers. Produced by P. T. Ros- 
siter at the Royale Theatre, New York, May 9, 1927. 


Cast of characters— 


Sir) Percy sMiddowsbiges,. +c. ciee « 6icicaleielelsiare s/esye's crore William Jordan 
SY AMINES alse 8] Ct, = caren e <iclalexar toca eile ure ave levale aiatolore qian og onemtareterel Ralph Riggs 
WWivernonmmMogcrien ccitcme ate cicls ater ele sisvels reel otelelelels Harry McNaughton 
eSSiCar LSM OM phe eietembaieterm ain sree alse) sfeteievsle aleve level otecalele Phyllis Austin 
Elon pole: Wort ain cede bn siete <i ei eleleleisisie’s avelaicl rete eusteraaie Hal Forde 
Tay: sBracleie ll. ai sncataie iatsois sre ate wis ales pt vite oinie le vetetolietoleleta Flavia Arcaro 
Hons" Gwendolen Bailax sts cleat lec ate oo Marjorie Gateson 
ere Aareraheraeanenhs Sshastavene mialaielt avewvaete Cio M Aree ais telors Katharine Witchie 
PAINE eal ta cy ee) cake PRIS aidan ioe, moma Si sole nis, skensfohsveiss ss <ieereyete Vivian Marlowe 
Gecy Gade: tree, aathycis'e (slot siviene seletscete e.s'ele siauatele/ over Dorothy Dilley 
INNER EP SKS sc Bead cele Cid Beige DOC eG SO AON OES obside OF Sonia Winfield 
RevaiCanon Chastihies bali 4 civ idietceisteletercterciats anaiaelalerts Jethro Warner 
WOllVatitia VONAGE crainscie sinietsiele aialete Veistelere clots ete Barbara Newberry 
PEGS ViELMOM cso itrs acl su. 0 'e Siete sveieleleferetelele es aieiers ceteers Patricia Wynne 
ATIVE MATT OLE Ve ettcad ecesataletar sclera ete cvelsimaieecioherstare. srarebere Edith Mae Wright 
Glanice |Chitworbinersemisciein sreveleresels elavelreleraetereiecelereielereyd Dimples Riede 
Eivelym eS tant .(.0.' sta eee eieele Se es ble ott oietecborels ats eievorste Dorothea Mabie 


Act I.—Algernon Moncrieff’s Rooms, London. Act II1.—The Gar- 
den Manor House, Woolton. 
Staged by William J. Wilson. 


A musicalized version of Wilde’s “The Importance of Being 
Earnest.” 


JULIE 
(8 performances) 
Play in three acts by Corning White. Produced by Homeric 
Productions, Inc., at the Lyceum Theatre, New York, May 9, 
1927. 


Cast of characters— 


Zi Worekiard teha cheielase etereia to elaltie tele eve Meeelee elelewhasteleta.s John Daly Murphy 
INET Sin otOUGs vhnje'> ain as arashis iar ssAlpvereisie aye a\awiayaanioepeatelaes Blanche Friderici 
DRO RO LOS Was siesta tiers Ca eas iaeme ae sonie ee reeciers Alexander Clark, Jr. 
PRIETO ., partie uP ats cals, 0fg je qs c:e ateveslalpla sheets stots «oly -.---Edward Arnold 
IN ETCN Aga: SH OBEKRCHT COACH QAO OT GNC Oe SECA E Alison Skipworth 
UBC! is eran acer Ne: CReaAO So eter Ee eld eletstelt cere aeiO eee Betty Pierce 
BCE DE srarel sig site Av ole: inlets aleletprete «i ageraiersints tloetelstanters Mildred Southwick 


Acts I and IIJ.—Kitchen of the Farm House of the Stones. Act 
II.—The Shack of Maman. 
Staged by Arthur Hurley. 


. 


Julie was a good girl and remained good right up to the last 
act, despite the efforts of her wicked foster mother, old Maman, 
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to sell her to Pierre, the rich bootlegger. And the baby wasn’t 
Julie’s either. Old Maman was keeping it for the rich blonde, 
Phoebe, but the truth found her out. 


KATY DID 
(8 performances) : 
Comedy in three acts by Willis Maxwell Goodhue. Produced 
by Edward Whiteside and J. J. Levinson at Daly’s Theatre, New 
York, May 9, 1927. 


Cast of characters— 


Pddie Carson og tesa casein oon s ae ESO Roden Edgar Nelson 
ParicweyicGattaricpe nn orcisiet steer tise he ee Genevieve Williams 
Ke tie gO IvORe Vattn eres shel cic aid ce tine aaie ine ales Gane eran eae Juliette Day 
Croce VI AUr tal laviatcrev sheeted ote sup oeieiehccionets wis ohn ois nniene Romney Brent 
EVER CAN ret ater tote nies canis eerie iaeta creed tate a eae Karl Stall 
KOU ae a ote Mee is Se ois eee ecleisias plateeicene CaN Cee Charles E. Bird 
PASIAN aoe Freie 0, 2 aise erated (aba lasses aie tata le ove eats eRe © ine Carolyne McLean 
Pinoinia sf laiiptOms. olsielos accion a dlecnwatlsciokrdetie cree ere Adelaide Rondelle 
Aca thio ny Olati hers ia 0.5 < «5 1s) sro s w owin’sajad easnayeeaislee Stanley De Wolfe 

Act I.—First Episode—Corner in Childs’. 2, In Front of Childs’. 


3, Small Furnished Room. Act Il.—Furnished Apartment on the 
Lower West Side. Act IIJI.—Private Parlor at the Waldorf Astoria, 
and Again in the Furnished Apartment. 

Staged by Oscar Eagle. 


KEMPY 
(45 performances) 
Comedy in three acts by J. C. Nugent and Elliott Nugent. 
Revived by Murray Phillips at the Hudson Theatre, New York, 
May 11, 1927. 


Cast of characters— 


Ruth Bence. sts cee. Sreretetele wfalehteleie' sv’ srete 3 rota. Ruth Nugent 
SANS AS ARCO sip oleles vanaiais ache per c-o ati eptie.e éesalee Mize mei yates <P ie J. C. Nugent 
SEIN Tam IS OUCO tere ofcizclevolste cuspatersiee cictte sales ers sree Page «1 rte Clara Blandick 
TES WWECES OR e Sopa ODS Me ASB Or on O AOC Oi ciuOo Frederica Going 
NAHE MINE MDENCE c's dielctave scarsreteiel ace feiale\oin alecel selec st oconeialintslars Norma Lee 
Ot Nila ere areiaiats|ciin.c lore) <izgalein) siovereissispaldve’haraleredb tos alioial elatecacal Edd Russell 
TSE Uae ay ELAN OPC OLE ETE CORO DE OTOL Elliott Nugent 
CTT Er a TVLOD EM olareve/acerciaielaveraceuatel suet enindatelsiar« #acalataaiers William J. Kelly 


Acts I, Il and III.—Living-room in the Bence Home in a Small 


New Jersey Town. _ 
Staged by J. C. Nugent. 


See “Best Plays of 1921-22.” 
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HE LOVED THE LADIES 
(6 performances) 
Comedy in three acts by Herbert Hall Winslow. Produced 
by the Lepane Amusement Company at the Frolic Theatre, New 
York, May 10, 1927. 


Cast of characters— 


Col. Sam Buckland: ...3.<% aetna Cleveiece cletieie ee AERO John Carmody 
Minsiy S tod dard:i.ictccta'cta susratsioreateieioieials seks ofarete opiate Ada Lytton Barber 
Andrew Nayar eck ceceeacse Meee ate a one ae ere n tet Lyons Wickland 
NMirsstpuckland® cctaiectaesiinetec ce Sincere oso Sie aunterates eves Gertrude Fowler 
NudgvevBurtom Stoddard syste sess cele a cine snipe ate wlete Herbert Fortier 
IP Hat pan knee srcictela wis mitre laissasieeielt esteiaie eieiarateret iste letere pereletere Isabel Dawn 
IBESSHWiGlCOmMmeas «sie ccicin ote c nistecer tears sos ale ersreuatonsketatererers Helen Tucker 
WACK WVICLCOMIOM sais c wieiete pisierers cimveisiechermisiaieke steiecele siesta lates Tom Morgan 
Mat garet ellicoeie satsieiias sccie sic ersie aters sis mtarcvereie osreieennatand Louise Carter 
AMGr eye ecSalle ren salsaateie ceis's cit anieaiercita el aeig arate an necmareta Lillian Ross 
Wrallisir costes actaeisccsteimeie cle wis clelereicienteiotere Thomas V. Morrison 
Wily ottereta were ae ictals cacristot ere hecei mitie sisceiere prerele Toten iekereeees Chona Paula 
US Yoyo} bee ecu Air olee PHIM I Sige Pasir tr CARTON AAC RNR Ee RG Seto Gin Ernie Mack 
Syncopated Bully Girls............. Cora Youngblood Corson’s Band 


Acts I, II and III.—Living-room of the Late Hamilton Wayne’s 
Home, Waynesburg, New York. 
Staged by Jack Roseleigh. 

Hamilton Wayne, founder of Waynesburg, is dead. Andrew 
May, nephew, is thought to be his heir. Second and later will 
names Audrey Le Salle, an illegitimate daughter previously un- 
known, as heir. Audrey comes to Waynesburg, collects the mil- 
lions, and begins spending them wildly. Snippy society ladies 
would run her out of town. She finds letters in Wayne’s effects 
indicating that he had had affairs with most all the ladies, and 
her tormentors agree to drop the scandal. Audrey marries An- 
drew and all is well. 


ONE FOR ALL 
(3 performances) 
Play in three acts by Ernest and Louise Cortis. Produced by 
The Whitehouse Productions, Inc., at the Greenwich Village 
Theatre, New York, May 13, 1927. 


Cast of characters— 


Claude Severns.......... sidete din uvsteltte crtlate ork sitiats Walton Butterfield 
eonora Varillo’... scenes erp aleccinie Wiciale Scvesste aisvana strc eriere Ethel Jackson 
Cotas Gansevoort. ti. sewinis alaiende.sotgtere eis ae team Jennie A. Eustace 
Bereram -Chattox cians cas aace esc Rigldaceaccieia aiscetarsie Beresford Lovett 
Dempsey......+++ CRO a bt Sorc waren Pe SRN TIA aes N. R. Cregan 


Molly Gansevoort. cas isseaas\riecad ue ete eames Madeline Delmar 
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HEPC Leribe sinatoree ee tete ate carters wis seccccescceccccosesseAllyn Joslyn 
Alicia HP OHSETOVis siete oe icraie aisisiaeie vicjuinivlelele sie nrereiois Sita eietesa Lelya iD Noir 
Prologue—Conservatory in the Gansevoort Mansion. Acts I and 
III.—Living-room in the Brent’s Home. Act II.—Alicia Pomeroy’s 
Apartment, Riverside Drive, New York City. 
Staged by Jasper Deeter. 

Molly Gansevoort, in love with Eric Brent, insists on marrying 
him even though he tells her he must forego the rewards of 
matrimony until he has discovered a serum that will cure tubercu- 
losis. A year later Molly and Eric are broke and Eric must have 
$9,000 to bring his experiments to a successful issue. To get the 
money Molly sells herself to Bertram. Eric wins fame and suc- 
cess, but some months later Molly must account for a child of 
which he is not the father. Realizing what his wife has done 
Eric forgives her. 


THE WHITE SISTER 


Opera by Clement Giglio based on Marion Crawford’s novel. 
Produced at Wallack’s Theatre, New York, May 17, 1927. 


Cast of characters— 


Sister Giovanna........ a iaea sa erayniere ayelnieinie: aiele,o 5761S Bienes, sieveisavs Josie Jones 
Mountess-Cuiaramonte ... oc..5 clciedesaa sm ores eee ne clsisis Maria Spinelli 
MC IVA A DION A TITANS 51514 /0)o0\s avn + ois-aioha' so (are iors! oisieoieiace’ sles Eugene Scudder 
TEMPE ANE ASHE « s'c's.s ele sale ststolpialsieisis sie < sicinialsie\9 aie «+.. Enzo Sarafini 
IMGT SISHOr TO CLACINCSCA's/51<ioieiarn\ulsjcie s wlealeleisWinis or oa eieieierets George Puliti 
USP OCCA eiolelorese alosaretaiain)aie eieinte's islets ele tale teMeterarole etal etavote Alexander Giglio 
TIS CULO LIatetelere fips 16 G-b sia\alela\e 4.5 %,02015i0:01a lola aio. ieie mietoltetnie eeTon S._ Gridelli 
Doctor cwwiece 53s s(olula 6 iain pisisi8 9)p:0 oidin overs eraistarrtelorcrohetse/e/ sia sisi G. Magni 


Sister Giovanna, taking to a convent when she hears of her 
fiancé’s death in the wars, later learns of his escape and is seri- 
ously and persistently tempted to forswear her vows but man- 
ages te remain loyal and pure. 


GRAND STREET FOLLIES 
(30 performances) 
Musical revue. Book and lyrics by Agnes Morgan; music by 
Max Ewing. Produced at the Neighborhood Theatre, New York, 
May 19, 1927. 


Principals engaged— 


Albert Carroll Dorothy Sands 
Marc Loebell Agnes Morgan 
Otto Hulicius Aline Bernstein 


John F. Roche Lois Shore 
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Junius Matthews Lily Lubell 

Geo. Bratt Blanche Talmud 
Ralph Geddis Sadie Sussman 
J. Blake Scott Mae Noble | 

Geo. Hoag Polaire Weissman 
Bert Farjeon Edla Frankau 
Edmond Rickett Ethel Frankau 
Geo. Heller Odna Brandeis 


Staged by Agnes Morgan. 


RUDDIGORE 
(19 performances) 


Operetta in two acts by W. S. Gilbert and Arthur Sullivan. 
Produced by Lawrence J. Anhalt at the Cosmopolitan Theatre, 
New York, May 20, 1927. 


Cast of characters— 


Mortars 
RADIA Ola keap plea ncis oidtete c g.sjeie- deve crveut> wcleiaee ee .... Alexander Clark 
ICHAT SD AtiTVlesSemte te ristelsieioie/aictchste celere sel ete Cp Cetos ho Craig Campbell 
Sits Despard Murgatroyd. 6 «tis oc, stellt cities 4 + ais clots William Danforth 
OGRA Gar GOGHeAL tet areca sieieletaralehoneneuens te epehere tors Harvey Howard 
Rose ela Did's <ialeccterer ess clelectrs c sislele ererelelo gis eisisietenmierelesnele Violet Carlson 
Nada iAnoaeticm atc cis tetera atecleteis tc eistere acagesretasia elore Sarah M. Edwards 
ames Harta yore « cvous esters ons erate orca osvorsetnieotere stereo erate Dorothy Pilzer 
PEAS cc. Eat PRE TEN go CIR TIGIO POW HROICCIC oie ry on Ruth Ramsey 
WRU tHvae eke cates, ticle oeale baeie rarer es shelele alaie Gietpreinel afei@ckenrene Juliet Buell 

Guosts 
Sir uRtiperts Wit eathoyd aa ciderrisy sam oats le eicie Rea tes Robert Willard 
Sitar laopemelun gabr Ow a ioc costs ie cousicts ain eusaeis teins eieaele ceed aks John Russell 
Sirs baonel: Margathoyd oc. ces calve wae ba s@ an neeae yale Henry Riebeselle 
SipiconradsiMurcatraudctces waa cucla vide conn aaa a aie Hugh Sorenson 
Sir Desmond Murgatroyd aaa ...-Noel Harland 
SiseGil bert Miate ain oid vem sierers cio ee ene Soke -Donald Black 


Sir Mervyn Murgatroyd elgie mine sole inis rare f -Paul Shorran 


Sir Roderic Murgatroyd Herbert Waterous 
Act I.—The Fishing Village of Rederring in Cornwall. Act II.— 
Picture Gallery in Ruddigore Castle. 
Staged by Charles Jones, 


PATIENCE 
(16 performances) 


Operetta in two acts by W. S. Gilbert and Arthur Sullivan. 
Produced by Perke Hamberg Productions, Inc., at the Masque 
Theatre, New York, May 23, 1927. 


Cast of characters— 


Rieminald: “Bunthorn eye es «terete are ovievus Wein cent acon ace oe James Watts 
Archibald IGvosvenoreatnvatislecce aah eames Joseph Macaulay 
Mr. Bunthorse’s’ Solicitor......cecessccns Osetia ee Hartley Gregson 
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COS GalvEnle yee). Sors'sgyad wu wsion werae seme auees William Langan 
Mays Mur catrovd a wrcauace maces sc sional c toiine ewes Dudley Marwick 
Tieut. the Duketof Dunstablesag acs bones ee ee Harold Hansen 
the? Lady Angela au cicjoe ten dascce Coe hie sg Shona Beatrice Kneale 
SENG LAG ye Sap ain ekre cee he clots anew aera een ohio oe Elinor Edeson 
aLhet Lady: sBillacnoeck wy ce cotisos oawlotae onan Margaret Schilling 
Phe® Eady Wate sats siceate auc eae Oe tO oon Bernice Mershon 
PATER CES Aicroeterr atest etvie tees ais 01 syed Sieve s hoelga TT oo aee Vivian Hart 


Act I.—Exterior of Castle Bunthorne. Act II.—A Glade. 
Staged by Robert Milton, 


TALES OF RIGO 

(20 performances) 
Music drama in three acts. Drama by Maurice V. Samuels, 
based on a story by Hyman Adler; music and lyrics by Ben 


Schwartz. Produced by J. Oppenheimer at the Lyric Theater, 
New York, May 30, 1927. 


Cast of characters— 


WTAE Ie esp seroim loin to & nisl areteleole ole ete rsie ol erb dlicthiecote loloneis oem Mildred Holland 
RO DELLS fe) s os ieee ietotallalstate cisséie estes vaveiera eresbraiahere eleiaae 5 Maurice M. Fein 
BORESS rae Sara Vela Sica sb asad doeGel ene eee ene eee gies Jay Fassett 
WORRIES niles She RRM AROSE ESS waa Re Sb Ede Comat souls Hugh Kidder 
Rigor yh ee Ribas Wad dre Pa Bra dioslew We dea enw tip ae pee eelas Hyman Adler 
LARA OU Wetter e ci che teins a "p¥e e oheTowiete a (ei aVele Rio 'e rate ee neem ee fee Mira Nirska 
Seta ree alee tis Fin bee ooo) direta;/aslae Noo Caine eld ove ai6 8) 5s ew es David Leonard 
WAN IETS RAM OOS or cote! oat el oh ol ore ot ol ok eT ohate\ cl af olishel pi kel ct anatase Marguerite Borough 
RAN AW Cares nace hstory Mahatot etalayetore vero relates ielayelove=snetaka tele Warren Sterling 
INEHSPRR TEL otetais ein these siete Vat ole eaetele lancet ein ahem Get nete Madeline Grey 
Henry: Claploiat cre as sles tie ote be cae eielers aatereld eevee alee George Stillwell 
(6 NEY acta FS 1 Pe eee IO, PoC IR CIEE DCI CE ORE RO ICraIe Oe Carl Reed 
Ate se arsdeny. iy<. shad > aap <PAn see as © Gin oa «eh oes nian Gladys Wilson 
MA Ommscis, cckerstdsre lolatsvalorselesaiegetacniseteterete iets: scolews acer cleks Samuel Nusbam 
ca SBig ors ete hotest oko aNel n Sik se, oye sj vie aval Wiete wha oetewe eseeateeers Walter Deloff 
BS TIZA acento semtictshersieie otis jutie seed sialtae, s eheae abe nist. cts isis Andrew Salama 


Acts I and III.—Rigo’s Camp of Gypsy Vagrants. Act II.— 
Scene 1—Interior of Gypsy Tent. 2—Drawing-room of Mrs, Ranger’s 
Home. 
Staged by Clarence Derwent. 
Zita, brought up in the gypsy camp of Rigo, the violinist, falls 
in love with Ralph Clark, who is in society. Then she learns from 
her foster father that Ralph is her half-brother. Foster father 


was mistaken, however, and love conquers all. 


MERRY-GO-ROUND 
(19 performances) 


Musical comedy in two parts; book and lyrics by Morrie 
Ryskind and Howard Dietz; music by Henry Souvaine and Jay 
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Gorney. Produced by Richard Herndon at the Klaw Theatre, 
New York, May 31, 1927. 


Principals engaged— 


William Collier Marie Cahill 

Philip Loeb Evelyn Bennett 

Don Barclay : Libby Holman 
Leonard Sillman Blanche Fleming 
Clifford Walker Louise Richardson 
William Liebling Joyce Booth 

Etienne Girardot Mary Stills 

James Jolly Maryon Dale 

Daniel Higgins Pan-American Quartet 


Staged by Allan Dinehart. 


A VERY WISE VIRGIN 
(16 performances) 


Comedy in three acts by Sam Janney. Produced by the author 
at the Bijou Theatre, New York, June 2, 1927. 


Cast of characters— 


IB GUt ya ESREUE oietcle!ercie'<iatare!ales esol elevate sletavelsialernintelelerstevcleletone Joan Bourdelle 
hay EBS AG acoA OR ROCIO ICCD DEI AGI CICA Cc HOnRcS Doris Bryant 
FUNISEME OSCST Arie eri clsi civ: at etetgcalcheLel overeat anstats, aldara ssaleitehelafehebelel viele Gail DeHart 
PTORD ELE ME CELLS Weise te atote wicteis aioinle le abel niet .--Dennis Cleugh 
HanxcSteel vrsstes.. .. John Buckler 
Aunt Caroline... Sjessielacea\susueiere coke ptnie ceerenevereasiekeaekereier Ethel Martin 
INatkamioian ita sis cvs cisverescieie wis vole pens rate gar ene eteie eee Joan Gordon 


Act I.—Elise Foster’s Home. Before Dinner. Act II.—The Same. 
After Dinner. Act III.—The Same. The Next Morning. 

Betty Brent believes in the freedom of the flapper and vamps 
her men friends with impunity. “It’s a wise virgin who knows 
her own boiling point,” declares Betty and she knows. Winning 
Dan Steel away from her best friend, Elise Foster, Betty loses 
him promptly to Narka Dianina, a Russian charmer with the 
moral standards of a Bolshevist. Then Betty marries the family 
doctor and Dan goes back to Elise. 


JULIUS CAESAR 
(8 performances) 


Drama by William Shakespeare. Revived by the Players’ Club 
at the New Amsterdam Theatre, New York, June 6, 1927. 


Cast of‘ characters— 


Julius Cesar.......... Aackick sie iaian Sharalatersiers hie eceracete William Courtleigh 
Octavius Cmsars’. «isso ners cieie sha ecescccccecese Frederick Worlock 
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Marcus sANtONIUS 4 5.56. sinis sit «is eteiainna svece AE SOU GOR ae James Rennie 
TAVIS. claa ware trot oiecoeree aust niece hiooacinde eee: Harry Davenport 
Mar ill sitereiais;s e\vioain sas ober o eo Cie oe oe aaa melons Lawrence Cecil 
Marens Briutnsente o.com cmietlo santas ene teste een: Tyrone Power 
NESSSIUIS Te ais w cies siovseicie rae Yate aeons ahetaie scemeiaistusielsfenete Basil Rathbone 
MCASCA RoNeletate's ofuiat waters wis loin taste cislere ave oui ts siemre aitias Herbert Ranson 
re DORIS stalw ates areteie siokeis;e aisle tei s-eash es aierelm sien skeen Joseph Kilgour 
(eT Formers oc cod ge On MIGHT OD ies Gat OSEnIOIe.o David Glassford 
DECiMS Bitter ithe sole oe ee eee Pedro De Cordoba 


Whetellas (Cimber 2's scree leno ac .-- Roland Bottomley 
Popilius Wena. ose sels ...Frazer Coulter 
Titinius... 0. - Kenneth Hunter 
Pindargs.. «<< a ...Doan Borup 
ASS OOtRSAVET 3: :01ss1cic1aisyelove aisieis o.)s)sieie Sieveers « aele aioe oienie Ivan Simpson 
BAT COD DIET ne inte ats miriales wil =) vente) s\= “Verbs avelertisisin sree) James T. Powers 
Sear tar sivavarsietatee| ciaseinrsia Chelelats sve evacciptcia cute bivrsiorovats eiatavne eioeTe Edgar Kent 
ACRSAT SSCL VANE wials axe viple'sis(es = wieielaieG oie) s wisierale fale, otras Harry Forsman 
Se Oh Sb 40 Vise SA Roncic Ona oh OOo BOGOR UO ON SDS DaRA Thomas Chalmers 
PRGMOHIZ Cte > Saat ae aa Nee SAA ee Cee Theo at Edwin T. Emery 
SE OMG HIZO: uate che ator iotols elalsetalsliortale le ree ne Oa ene Laura Burt 
PEGCIMS Karte oom ohne nie sial ie sae conn oie eie wieleld ais Saiialare cicier Mary Eaton 
(Gal vig vi eins poo CSacoap Oleic De SdueUoUmoOCUbE® Marion Coakley 
1 EOE pe ci C RDI OAR ODED OLA OO ORE AO soeeee. Mary Young 


Staged by John Craig. 


LOMBARDI, LTD. 
(12 performances) 
Comedy in three acts by Frederic and Fanny Hatton. Revived 
by Murray Phillips’ Repertory Theatre at the George M. Cohan 
Theatre, New York, June 6, 1927. 


Cast of characters— 


DVViEELE oto coils alm (oidcele vec Mesto caine oun siete /araieiaeleiele sia aceiaendye Marion Martin 
BE BS CIUIORIC AMO GDOCL SOI OT NOHO OUaD Eunice Hunt 
WhO LS Shp A ORIG dO Chane Bit gr OS OL ToT PU COLE Adele Leroy 
ARICS VOCS NAILS oirs/e elriis(ale ni /sdepslsioies’s/e\«ic)ele/s/urs) als idl ai Vinten John Saunders 
CAsa PERE ESSAI la /alstaielel aise ohplove ovare tiatesolelarsicte ot e(ele isis leneigie's Edward Shaw 
DIC OMT DOI MSATAD avalos ars nia a lan orelek alo) sisal ecdie’o Minrekaiase Tecan eela ons Leo Carrillo 
NOLAN E lakers sens slots.2 eo eld stele cishettaneAasaeteio ees ...-Helen Deddens 
a cig UEP MON otra ical dene maieeecran y DO ACIER A Ce IC OO DOD IOS aarIc Rita Vale 
MVE semi NGai ie ete: tyete alist clove s¥ovaveler evo lovaieeipialelelal exaae’s isielore Marion Abbott 
Rea berbyed ate an Gi one -calaietererstetmininterstaies cup lela ote tocol cliielerey Beresford Lovett 
iid SeNEOOLE ay axaforcyeicraleiars c atotehsinecte ie dete e asleleisietevane Audrey Ridgewell 
RRIGCACA OMT OSEHO sas x/alarssefore e wopeteteiel Nerate alti’ © o atieleiet favale Philip Tonge 
Vises Seno linn dak. sitet ol creeps is che ellaaiy wis aloha evista state pal oie nia siete Arthur Ross 
Mrs. Warrington Brown..........sseeeees Evelyn Carter Carrington 
TEN NETS A at ro ee Meee aPcpiy biehe tanita, Oo rsa tore ne CUES Barbara Weeks 


Acts I, II and III.—Lombardi’s Studio at the Shop. 
Staged by Cecil Owen. 

Tito Lombardi, dressmaker, is desperately in love with a fa- 
vorite mannikin, Phyllis Manning. Phyllis ditches Tito for a 
broker, but he is consoled by the true love of Norah Blake, his 
“right-hand man.” 
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TALK ABOUT GIRLS 
(3 performances) 


Musical comedy in two acts; book by William Carey Duncan, 
based on a play by John Hunter Booth; lyrics by Irving Caesar; 
music by Harold Orlob and Stephen Jones. Produced by Harry 
H. Oshrin and Sam H. Grisman at the Waldorf Theatre, New 
York, June 14, 1927. 


Cast of characters— 


ATIC PRRIKCL ehatelaietaiersicleveie(e\ 6 aisialnalskessiele saiisielaie Stee qecerere Frances Upton 
UNI ARO Wy LUG WO slave avele etacauniaeletpteiniecevsiem carers ouepevelsterencnetnusieleys William Cook 
ER erirra C UME tai ie crste oicheccstela/crmrerecelalchaieiaoeuereieiers catsierarerarerets Robert Jarvis 
General W.estait' saree. os ordieyrsse: ssa misiaiets css steialetaltetsoletate Edwin Forsberg 
Se teve cade point « evo sheiaic iis sreinie sisvelaiaceesersts waateiors ils oumicieamieneinns Lillian Michel 
Calvin vlow Crs srerso oa c ecole ce eheeiel ake a tatene Ol crete te times ils Spencer Charters 
PADIS AU iaccte caclere oreretevave ceo lorn araravarteterle empiaecrerexeis ca aia slain Madelyn Killeen 
WME IVVESEO TIA oh ate aroha ee) eveusin tava arevciiele e'ePaus a calale,eh otterwneuetaraietalictenars Jane Taylor 
Charles ansOrsit serese cls acolo asteleiarereierekeraiotaieler «is isuarelereretavee Floyd Marion 
INES Sem All tila te: crareis.s)$) acetone Palo yeininae elateke means: apetnieienloveieters Florence Earle 
PHN PAGER careers ec so etets cen sxeh ore vlarGhels ters hetate a ials a fehs ele vers Russell Mack 
WD Ate AVEAS OM iors ie eisictavaverciotecs eralevertor snoue wievaraia, eceieve seve loveieiete Andrew Tombes 
Fis We Savagzen ccnlcheieie «the Okie ercnlareleiteiiekals, ete ckeveevers Bernard McOwen 
Summ LON Sore eiercemet terete te stereierclisiciaie telegram oesaatateleters eieiane John Meehan, Jr. 
Georseee Gribble ia. cis feete.cistejerciermie victela este eueieteiseeren rete Joseph Smiley 


Act I.—Outside Mrs. Alden’s Home, Lower Falls, Mass. Act II.— 
Living-room at Mrs. Alden’s. 
Staged by John Harwood. 

Philip Alden, broke and a failure in New York, accepts a ride 
back to his old home town of Lower Falls in a Rolls-Royce 
driven by a chance acquaintance, Dan Mason. Lower Falls, in 
the midst of a boost-the-home-town week, accepts Philip as the 
owner of the Rolls and a New York success. He teeters at the 
edge of exposure for two acts and then puts through a power- 
plant deal and makes good, especially with Sue Weston. 


BABY MINE 
(12 performances) 


Comedy in three acts by Margaret Mayo. Revived by John 
Tuerk at the 46th Street Theatre, New York, June 9, 1927. 


Cast of characters— 


LIDIO orate ole taar ciate e oiayerelatal siatelelere eretsteleorere Runtate nie na teteteL CTO ee Lee Patrick 
litarmy SV ENS: ste hieies vd atecaretierttaterecstaelehe cine ota Dre ats Roscoe Arbuckle 
PUL OUO LATA yy. ors cvetniate eres oleie o/s esse gieie eaters eratolel iste ret Humphrey Bogart 
HATES SECCOUALV sa: crore sie’ ste aitin we wlate(eis alsin erect rete mist taetnclers W. J. Paul 
ING OIO sie closoinic:eiel's vias cinve.s eirelbieinte nam lenein erenesiatelevete wretaie vere Floy La Pointe 


Magee tO Wlarety. > sls si vicctie sis pews ave eieaieei sine Zelma_Tiden 
ROSA MG AEtins esie si sese om las sis'cletslers treet ais ote euieye ...--Anna Kostant 
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NEN CT 2 eee cing Se eee ae Bice Act aCe CO mr tiene M. Tello Webb 
NAGHACINO DM lacty nts aceiey ee cee eee ee ee ee ritaeen bas W. J. Brady 
OWA PSY. Shale oa Ee ees Oe eee eee ee Jerome Jordan 


Act I.—Zoie’s Sitting-room. Act II and III.—Zoie’s Bedroom. 


Zoie Hardy, having quarreled with her much loved but very 
exacting husband, Alfred, is accused of refusing deliberately to 
accept the obligations of motherhood. To win Alfred back she 
announces her expectations and is thereafter obliged to borrow 
an infant against the return of her husband. Jimmy Jenks, will- 
ing but dumb, arranges to borrow a baby and finally produces 
three, thus creating two hours of confusion and many compli- 
cations. 


THE WOMAN OF BRONZE 
(1 performance) 
Drama in three acts by Henry Kistenmaeckers and Eugene 
Delard. Adapted from the French by Paul Kester. Revived by 
Murray Phillips at the Lyric Theatre, New York, June 15, 1927. 


Cast of characters— 


SEDC IOMNaoteprte vis ote oie alors, Hgisiocn eratioie sieetelow viele, #(sistoveinteisie Walter Tietjens 
Waite TRANS AUN ory sa tet aiePe als Gel este efoe spate: aia ee. a oie eyayaiicece Lucille Morrison 
FEARED Na usenet Re Mirae ae ORME MAC Tar C8 Gc pI CREE OC Hall Taggart 
Aiveyen} (idet ovat | Saas ASS HAT AK Toe aie er ain a Ora Carl Young 
Beonard= Hanky... 2st vecrasisteister se cor-fibee aree os cote aes Pedro De Cordoba 
Wary Ne OUL LOGY alate «0b iaiaieiaip ale aide dio abapetche @isi¢/ oft. o a) «(0 eters Marion Barney 
Mires iGrahamnn it. cates ees vices ale ote ists a winatares siaioln Harriet Sterling 
besa VO PEON oc cic <rcleysiw eie-a)s0ye.s07%t iol Palein a ccas euahate eiete ca aiete Mary Fowler 
PA Va LIPS val ayotelal oliete sie hisses aleset= o alalaim(etovs ese eiaiatelecciohe Ralph Morgan 
IVEtS gad ad lors a revercliccatot ova svoletete sora elnr W ckela.o ale otavela.a' Virginia Chauvenet 
Doug ree G alia aaa eh oles ta telaredars <1s\ctt Ghare ote we se Gate a Richard Temple 
DOrmciny Ark Cts sss ele s.c'tarar se ctace oie Siyiaie Gp ocausuatera asso ararevetats Elma Roiton 
AERO oe 1 OAM Ge PES CCC ICLA DORR CRON acim ee IPE Harry Barfoot 
Wiigevelele (eta eR Ree: Beg riaac ipl s puaiahe sac eiate™syc Rene es Margaret Anglin 
Reginald: Mortomylyemie s+ sie lone ste c.sleiellloveie see oteta esc Clarence Derwent 
Papa, Bonelli © 2.1. 2.0 joie « sve symaleorse:« eiyletdtein's:e)/e/e seis M. Charles Palazzi 
GOOLE SE eo cieisie to) oie) o) ohataye) <)orateve oTalalaln) ofall sfal'e/aiainicolaie/ole/a’aye) aie John Brewster 
Ey Lestav rena eck teas erate nce occas ere ecole everaia explo one a ota lalislloue cele Catherine Haydon 


Acts I, II and IJJ.—Loggia of Leonard Hunt’s Studio. 
Staged by Cecil Owen. 


See “Best Plays of 1920-21.” 


STATISTICAL SUMMARY 


(Prays Wuicw Enpep Runs AFTER JUNE 15, 1926) 


Number 
Plays Performances 
Alias the Deacon Boer 
At Mrs. Beam’s 222 
Bride of the Lamb 109 
Cocoanuts, The our 
Cradle Snatchers, The 478 
Craig’s Wife 360 


Earl Carroll’s Vanities 440 


Garrick Gaieties 174 
Geo. White’s Scandals 424 
Girl Friend, The 409 


Grand St. Follies, 1926 53 
Great God Brown Zit 
Great Temptations 197 


Half-naked Truth, The 38 


House of Usher 198 
Importance of Being 

Earnest, The 70 
Tolanthe 255 
Kitty’s Kisses 170 


Kongo i353 


Number 
Plays Performances 
Laff That Off 390 
Last of Mrs. Cheyney, The 385 
Love in a Mist 118 
Lulu Belle 461 
Merry World, The 85 
Night in Paris, A 305 
One Man’s Woman 158 
One of the Family 238 
Patsy, The 245 
Pomeroy’s Past 94 
Sex 375 
Shanghai Gesture, The 206 
Song of the Flame 219 
Square Crooks 150 
Sunny 517 
Tip Toes 192 
Vagabond King, The S11 
What Every Woman Knows 268 


Wisdom Tooth, The 160 


Note—The number of performances played by each attraction 
during the season of 1926-27 will be found added to the follow- 


ing record of productions. 
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PLAYS THAT HAVE RUN OVER 500 PERFORMANCES 
ON BROADWAY 


To June 15, 1927 


Number 
Plays Performances 
Abie’s Irish Rose ...... 2,179 
Vent nin’ 2. Sat. «shoes, 1,291 
ATS Oe a eee ee 867 
TheaF est ¥ Caro cs oie one's 760 
Seventh Heaven ....... 704 
Nemes < BE Oe. ara. shares 702 
Pegg. My. Heart iii. s5. 692 
BFaSPeESEWieSt phe cpctcrorereveets 680 
AE CINE ORAS Sues mack aot esas 670 
A Trip to Chinatown . 657 
Raines. Soy tercys. rane aston 648 
TSEAate SOP Motes, oct iisrietele ious 618 


Number 
Plays Performances 
Student Prince = <a... a cles 608 
PIONS fers Wiace s2asonahe. ste iS o 603 
|S A eee an ae 600 
Blossom Time «65 . 206s 592 
The-Show-olf, . ... :s:<.« a 571 
oe) hath 1g Pp eo tele eee aT 570 
The Music Master ..... 540 
‘The Boomerang. ...)...<. 522 
SOY cette ops aapidnl ates ial 517 
The Vagabond King .... 511 
Shuffle: Along’ 23... ¢s.ie« 504 


WHERE AND_WHEN THEY WERE BORN 


Abarpanells Lind se as.< ins «isu. «oie Beri: s. 5.) so 0s, ederaue ane eno 1880 
ADpOttwGetree etn fos e oe os Harmiburg,aNimy a: wes enters 1895 
Adams WMaude*s* <4 soa c ss woe salt’ bake City; Utah =...2.— 1872 
Adviaite, ia Petite: .55. cnc s Cahoes ANGAY # 3.0 Ot ree 1890 
LODE NOLAN ELS. Cigars ate Meme cna Huntsville; Ala. 2270022. 1869 
AROS) ODOM Ee cn ocr rere cae HartiordssConn. recat 1893 
AIestSWITEDTOD es s25 4.525 cee North Easton, Mass. ..... 1871 
Ameri Mar earet soc eon. oes Ottawa,? Canada: 02" wie 1876 
Anson ssAraie Sats ss oe oe Ener tet. +.3,0 fees oe oe 1879 
Agbuckles Machi <25 5 as se San Antonio; ‘Fexas .°.*.*.4 4 1866 
INPLIGS SA RCOLSR Wie... arn acale oat aie London, England .v 7.2) 1868 
ASCMIPe Fuliaytsceh Mee ss ee Hamilton, ‘Ont? *.1°54.7.7.1.53.% 1869 
TDS IRC? Baxcte us snc Pace aint Syracuse wiNO RV at. terete 1880 
MAE CTH RATION: cu irs'c s:0 3eleietete clos London, England ........ 1885 
Pracon, cPrAnk to, 5s «seb wane California gst eae... ee 1864 
Baiiney Mae ANN aie o <4 sais se Los: Angeles. Calo .sn ker 1892 
Barboees ichardcno os... see Lafayette,-nd.) 2. in cee 1887 
Barrie, James Matthew ....... Kittiemuir, NS Bi. oot 1860 
Barrymore, Wiliele. its. ss ee Philadelphias? Pa: = reneiek 1879 
Bamyvimore.. oul, >... ..2.ce. Philadelphia, -Pa., <<. a..s cu 1882 
Barrymore; dione s..). 30. sok ee London, England ........ 1878 
Bates @Rlanche® 3.0. se ee ws Portland, Ore, ities oes ce 1873 
ave NOK SFiS Sk ses wah Milwaukee, Wis. ......... 1880 
Behan, George wc... sees Sani Francisco, Cal.:... 224 1873 
TDOCKIPY, BOA ICE® .i.10p « wiekers aes Roedean, England ....... 1885 
BOSC MOUna tio cate os soe ais Pongland Wer Swat. epourenier 1901 
Beccnel: eyanetins ys... o wtsiase the Chicago lianas .tacntenee 1884 
BetnscO AVI \.i Gs sti bree 8 oe San Francisco, Cal. ...... 1862 
BEAM, JACOD yao tamed ethers Minsk, Rusdian. vine 1890 
Bennett, Richard. ..)....202066 Cass; County) Ind? 2m, cee 1873 
Bennett.» Wilda 3 5<...s- 4ete Asbury ParksiNoj.) kav. 1894 
Benno 2), Patty os. vee asco San Francisco, Cal... 95 1874 
Berlin Sieve gists Re we Riissiat Weeens:.ck/ eae 1888 
Bernard; SBamey «i. 6: hones: RochesterwiNe Y¥isc. foes 1877 
BormandiaSan 740 Senn ws Birmingham, England ....1863 
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Bembardt. Sarah < ic len Paris UTANCE .sicie s os wr 1844 


Bingham, Amelia ............ AIC VU eI vac ensue ey sie 1869 
impey, Constance  shcs, Sans ere Philadelphia, Pa. sce. cas 1900 
Blackmer, Sidney pac icxis <.)sd0 ete palisbury, N. Cons... cone 1896 
Bunn, Holbro ale ci6., 3 <2.. « mie ace: she San Francisco, Cal. ...... 1872 
URI REE a ey aie Oy car Detroit, Mich: va. pink s4 wk 1880 
BOTIONI, LENG atu 62h a wereein ste Paris” ELANCE eect ht un « 1895 
PAA, CO ns 6 Gr. 5h. tek IN CW) ¥ OFK os tte eas is 1892 
Ready Willian As ww samcien a; pan Francisco,,Calog ox nan 1863 
Brecse, FCmund © .ninSsn im'staa ere Brooklyn,’ N.* Veccae saree 1871 
eriat DOD AIG: cuca ovemcace TOPs ei. John’s, Ni Fisce. cnet 1871 
Broadhurst, George H. ........ PLDOVANG. iv ocak Oss wenden 1866 
RGD SI 85s aes, «on ramen As Sing lSOUISy «5 o.0 sus Bayete eae 1895 
EVADE, MOAT CS 5 ssa dhe siete, Oe OF cya Ech a5 me ppp pee ri ae Coe 1879 
Brooks, Virginia Fox ......... IN Gg VOLK 5. Be eet tes ale 1893 
Byehanan,. [Ack 5.05 :0ies: sco youssts ELLA TN estos via Jaca ee 1892 
Buchanan, Thompson ........ Louisville 15 Voge sks © ois 1877 
Yd aT a ed am Washington, oC. 6b vse ma 1885 
Sort LOT EP COCHIEK 9.6) os s2500 me Fis Indians. sc. Sahai ahaa 1871 
Biyron, APtOUE. 6 s5 ne | teslgnd «to's BEOOKIVA,. Nog Nieoike olecertbrects 1872 
APO, SCA 5 ot » wisserrs-+ce.aneste PGIN DUN  ock. cre ate oe 1884 
Pell, Mane os, .picedakenaetl: BOOK IVI, IN. V eacsecaaoncs 1871 
OST i gaa Of (eC ee ee ae IN GW. CV OLIS vaity a wither melee kate 1894 
Campbell, Mrs. Patrick ...... BOGAN 5 ln, 3 ne weap ads 1865 
iGarle, (Richard «. -. 46 + mari: Somerville, Mass. ........ 1871 
Carlisle, Alexandra ..2% . wamais Yorkshire, England ...... 1886 
arr i Alexaiers 2. 3 its.5 winons tet: BSBA oe ara tisa ates, » ai ae 1878 
Garter. Mist Deslie nia wne%< cac% Lexington Were. athe ses 1862 
Catlett. Walter. witli. alspethe sare ban Brancisco, Cali so. 1389 
Gawihorne, Joseph ...... cawiwctw a: New Y OFK) a buen pet oeaiets 1868 
Chaplin, Charles Spencer ..... LOD GOR us « acts sevntouted 1889 
Giatterton, Ruth 2.123. sau as DI CWity OF Rr roawidis gaat: apnecte 1893 
ney, Charlesrins'.). lgmeresjiets TUR CLAN We oa can. Pe Wes inelaeeee 1872 
OIG IN] ras oe pactos eelaeeeins Washineton, D-Cie< maer 1892 
Clarke, Marguerite: . «<r:5.<'4'° Cincinnati, ODIO s.- ssnireles 1887 
Chie, Tin Cooper cr chh> ashen th POGlands 5c. Se eon sce 1862 
Clifford, Kathleen... . 2.2.0». Charlottesville, Va. ....... 1887 
Coburn, Charles... .....:0-«-sjva eel MACORS Cd fee oalgetd «we 1877 
Coghlan, Gertrude ..........- BGAN 5's texretptoyes aS 6 og 1879 
Coghlan, Rose)... . slant seme Petersborough, England ...1850 
Gohan yp George Mec oceacsie eves stein PEOVIGENCO HIS iy aig -oserere «8 1878 


Cohan, Georgette ....s.0ceeei Los Angeles, Cal. ........ 1900 
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Colbert; Claudette"is..etn. Paris: 'iis'ckn's ose eens 1905 
Collier; Constanceé™. .wi.9asa-4s Windsor, England ........ 1882 
Cother, William “.2. 00% > sas. New York.>. 22. tee 1866 
Collinge s Patricia. ...0 tur astee Dublin; Treland= {209 ace ot. 1894 
Calins = fose "4. Sct saa ter London, England’ v2.2.2. 1896 
Conroy.e frank? cure. teeters London, England 22.2244. 1885 
Cooper, Violet Kemble~....... London, England ........ 1890 
Corellia Katherine: ioe ee Buffalo, Na Ve yes tooo eet 1900 
Corrigan Bmmettrdec cesta as Amsterdam, Holland ..... 1871 
Corthell @ Herbert). 53 << ees 8 Boston,.\Massi Siyses ase 1875 
Courtenay, William ©... 2.2 3.5.% Worcester, Mass. ........ 1875 
Courtleigh, William .......... GttelphisOnt ye eek eee 1869 
award sin oer in. iuies oes watt ae Bneland asa ene 1899 
ACh Lane ete tse seis ee Boston; “Mass: Wek tae. 1887 
Crane “Wiliaintiiet. > tac ceria Leicester; Massis ares cae 1845 
@raveny) Frank 4’ s.5 3 sores. eee Boston; “Mass... i. a0 1875 
Crews, Laura° Hope 2...".> <. =. san Francisco, Cal 2c 1880 
Crosman; Henrietta .......... Wheeling, W.Va: oo. 2... 1865 
@rothers,shachel: a5 5.../2-.0% oi Bloomington, Tl S.0.5 08 1878 
Guniberiand,; john 7.22. cr ee Statfobn “Ne (Bsa eee 1880 
Dale Alain 3.507. 5). eaiese e cs Birmingham, England ....1861 
Dale; Niarearet. tae vee Philadelphia, ;Pa. <2. as 1880 
Dalton e Charles ica cy ansass es England: \).:.%00. eisrane 1864 
DALY AUNGIG Mics ss alae weet ee New iWork vee: ins otatentete 1875 
Daniels \Prankt os sa 00 ees ss Dayton,:Ohio 2... rece 1860 
Dawn, Plazelie. o's a a's wis a wale Ogden) Utah ity. eee 1891 
DAV UCELE Week os anlola sce niece Minneapolis, Minn. ...... 1896 
De Angelis, Jefferson ........ San /Francisco,;Calio. cae 1859 
Dean uaa. aece ca ene ate St:-Paul, Mann; Sateen 1880 
De Belleville, Frederic ........ Belgiunws: See noe ee 1857 
Des Cordoba; Pedro s...c0. en New York. fee 2h 1881 
Dickson: ;Dorothy 7.2 o2 2 <a sw Ratisas: Citys, = eee 1898 
Dillingham, Charles B. ........ Hartford;-Conniie. «2 de 1868 
Dinehart, Allan <%.40 see aes e's Missoula, Montz :.... 0s 1889 
Pitrichstein, VLeo \...2 see ore ore Temesbar, Hungary ...... 1865 
Dike Whlénrys Fs s..:'.'.ch ose Boston; Mass. 200i fecha 1859 
Dodson, a) Ohne) Baycc Was ae ee London, England ........ 1857 
DON e INOS) 2.7 cou oe ee eee Hungary. 2s oes 1892 
Dollvsglerinie) .ic. eneces cates Hungary. i ee ee 1892 
Donnelly, Dorothy Agnes ..... NewaVOrkic vi. s sean 1880 
DorotManeie? 525 ves Duncannon, Pa. <is2e 08 1882 


D’Orsay, “Lawrence: sss av. England iacvcs leew, bee 1860 
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WDressters: Marie<<.S2. ose ee Cobourg, Canada......... 1869 
MI FewWy- JOD s.5 ) Pe eee Philadelphia, Pa: \s 5... 53% 1853 
Dew, LOUISE ES eee. BAS, New York scons se. eure 1884 
druce,. Herbert cee l. A Ms es Pimgland janes ces eet k 1870 
Duncan, Isadora vs. 2 isssa ess San Francisco, Cal. ...... 18380 
Duncan, Augustin: -.-.. 9535.3 san Francisco, Cal. 2.0... 1873 
dyenn,. imma oo ee IST Maglands37 es See ee 1875 
Papree;. Minnie <...:..002.5 5 66 San Francisco, Cal. ...... 1875 
use: Fleanora ay. 42S ees Vigerano; Italy si. 5. ce: 1859 
Poavels - Jeanne: <i. See ee Kansas City, Mo. ........ 1894 
ames, Clare ..o6 shh Paes Hartiord, Conns).i.3is 202 1896 
Budinger;s Wallace... 2.25. .9ss New sVorkoviu:. 22. Soe 1881 
Pedeson,. Roberti i. Pos Baltimore, Mds i353 02% 1868 
Eldridge, Florence .....2 4.0% BrooklynjuNeY tesa 1901 
PS EAI iar sect ok ie os wales New-York atiicunwee eens 1900 
Billiston, Graces. ii. di. et Saw Wheeling, ‘We. Vai Sina. 1881 
Pilinger sD ese. 5.22 2 sle-ates Manchester S45 Aaya.aiavomies 1895 
Elfott; Gertrude: 2... 4. oe Rockland, Me. w2l00s.. 852 1874 
PMOL MAING ~.)..5 150s 2/0 3 el oe Rockland —Me....0 eh. « 1871 
Banott) William: ..22.. 6 2i458 06 poston, -Mass. o's dost 1885 
er FIMO tree 2 ie oes wale ate Philadelphia, Pa. .2c.... 1898 
BALIN GC JUAN, ia aie 2150s oc 2 Boston; Mass. (0.0 4e 4 1883 
Bmerson, Job -. 66... eee e Sandusky, ‘Ohiow'--. sa. a1 1874 
Fie {0 A 6) 0 a ee Par cae go Sydney, Australia ........ 1881 
E52 USN Ec Carat a ROR Ae cee Memphis, Tenth, 05.6 6200. 1885 
Fairbanks; Douglas ...5).45.0. Denver, Coloiy.c 40 te 1883 
PATNI USEATY vires joe foi0' sw Wo oe Hampton Beach, N. H. ...1874 
Parnunt,, William. |s:... 32. Fe Boston; Mass. sii tev anes 1876 
Warrar, Geraldine ~ 1.2. «00s Naelrose; Wings .A;.-etta5-s'o* sc0 1883 
Faversham, William .......... Warwickshire, England ...1868 
TGMY . DAAUCEH sii ss! olelore wale Memphis, ‘Tenn,<.5 2. «5/03 1883 
Renwick, rene: p25. «1302s teo ss Chicago, CU sissies scat 1887 
Ferguson, Elsie ........--50% Nie We VOLK: of .te.o aero enataeeees 1883 
CIES PLOWS © i secs ooo oie ereeetand® DOW Orke EX.) raters ec eee 1867 
Ua RMD oe 5. .s05~ 0 4-0 jena wie Newey Orki ncc. seater at 1897 
Fischer, Alice. . ws). 26. Viale. dndiana y.:.'. .. sev eae caw 1869 
Pristiet solace ojos sis siete «r+ sees Ciica Gok aser i tetas ecere' 1892 
Fiske, Minnie Maddern ....... New Orleans, La. ........ 1867 
Pomtanne> Lymnts...\.5. 66. bas London, England ........ 1882 
Forbes-Robertson, Sir J. ...... London, England 375.5... 1853 


Foy, Edward Fitzgerald ...... WeWAMiGhic Fcitiss swlstebin'e 1854 
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Frederick, Pauline ... 0 <:ca« 0. Boston, , Mass. ,. <page sone che 1884 
Briganza, “Trixiery... «italcalanledts Cincinnati, Ohio’... ganas ek 1870 
Krohman, (Daniel. -'. aecsegt syeteie’s Sandusky; Ohio: .. ages. % 1850 
Bultone: Maude'........,.) 1dtuse aes St. Louise Moi! |: aseehienee) ane 1883 
Garden, (Mary, < oselsiaia'els cattle Scotland 'ida,santbcusig 4, see 1876 
Gaythorné, Pamela |. eiy.fen. cd Emeland, (2 iaicss sasueete aes 1882 
Gearge, Graces «avis tosses as aatiete IN GWE VOFK |... idetarsreddle quantal 1879 
Galette, Williamrles. aiscaiend Ve Harttiord» Conn geste 1856 
Cilmi re fe Bramle a,c 5.sy chews yadecenous IN eWay OF kei acs ecalearasteenee 1884 
Gillmore, Margalo ........... England. £24 5 geiag. ee 1901 
(chaser Deli) ti aiettal te <tassid mae Allechenye) Pa. .: aeahiaaiee 1874 
Gleason OP AMes ¢..<:.).: dais ivan News York... avstelavan eee 1885 
Glendinning, Ernest .......... Ulverston, England ....... 1884 
Gottschalk, Ferdinand ........ London, England ........ 1869 
CEG] AC Mea cons ances iam. Na Middlebury, Vt.unieteany 1883 
Grey,. Katherine yi si. iienidiat. San Francisco, Cale :.). .2jis 1873 
Flaekett, James: Kio . dss tsloas: Wolf. Island, Ont. n 1869 
Hames, sRobert\D,) 2... Snciteek Muncie, Inds ._..dndenie ae 1870 
Hale, Louise Closser. .:. .:is..)<!, Chicago. TIL. isc) eect ae ee 1872 
Fiall, Laura Nelson «:.ctaiace) Philadelphia, Pac» aft ae 1876 
Hamilton) Hale: . <q. egies. Topeka; Kansas josikwt,. ste 1880 
Hampden, , Walter. <chaswand Brooklyn, N.Y. reek cee 1879 
Marine Eva sciissas A. Anaonee N@WPORL soc ccna teen 1867 
Fiacris, San EH. jccad . akasieee News Yorkin Vaiss eeeaes 1872 
Paar ey MCHATICS Tt ..! snetaclincaccle Eton, England. ws: 0)5 5c 1858 
Paves, Helen. ......0ec a. mwnalk Washington, ‘DiGi, aie a2 1900 
Pazzard, Wolves: sca eet New) Mork... Sa GNnGh. vane 1881 
Fiedman,\ Martha. casera: waieiee. Sweden, Jy pct. Setar h ees aeee 1888 
Hegries Ou PSs wel, wale Australia \.... ster pues cae 1879 
Heming uViolewi, sa caldera ee Leeds, Englandi(y..sceeen 1893 
Hethert,... Victor nad. seas Ws Dublin, Irelands. aus 1859 
Petes Chrystal in. Sai cami Dorchester, .Massijerd. 2058 1883 
tiiiard, Robert:,... ..eeeeaus New. Yorkics.. dk, we 1857 
Hitchcock, Raymond ......... Auhutne, Neo Viale sitet 1870 
PHadge Willian. siniccceRan «eres Albion, NaiWonia atl ere 1874 
Piopper, .DeW olf |. ... agate New Yorkyslein). shims 1858 
Hopper, Edna Wallace ....... San Francisco, Cal. ...... 1874 
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NECROLOGY 
June 15, 1926—June 15, 1927 


Alfred Hollingsworth, actor, 52. Prominent in Shakespearean 

eras on the Pacific coast. Died Glendale, Cal., June 20, 
926. 

Julian Mitchell, stage director, 72. Originally a dancer at 
Niblo’s Gardens. Began directing productions when he was 
20; staged thirteen of the nineteen “Ziegfeld Follies” pro- 
duced during his lifetime. Married to Bessie Clayton, 
dancer, for thirty years. Died Long Branch, N. J., June 24, 
1926. 

Lincoln J. Carter, playwright, 61. Twenty-five years ago promi- 
nent writer of sensational melodramas, including “The Fast 
Mail,” “The Tornado,” “The Heart of Chicago,” “Remem- 
ber the Maine,” etc. Born the day of Lincoln’s assassina- 
tion, named for martyred president. Died at summer home 
near Goshen, Ind., July 13, 1926. 

Roshanara, dancer. Family name Olive Craddock. For many 
years specialized in Eastern dances, organizing her own 
troupe in 1913 and touring America. Died Asheville, N. C., 
July 14, 1926. 

Edouard Durand, actor, 55. For thirty years prominent in 
French-American characterizations. Born France, died Por- 
chester, N. Y., July 31, 1926. 

Harry Harwood, actor, 78. Member of the Daniel Frohman and 
Augustin Daly stock companies and played in support of 
many stars. Born New York City; died Portland, Me., 
August 1, 1926. 

Izrael Zangwill, playwright, 62. Wrote “Children of the Ghetto,” 
“Merely Mary Ann,” “The Serio-comic Governess,” “Nurse 
Marjorie,” ‘‘The Melting Pot,” and other plays. Born, Lon- 
don, 1864; died Midhurst, Sussex, England, August 1, 1926. 

William Owens, actor, 63. Played in support of many stars, in- 
cluding Julia Marlowe, Ada Rehan and Lewis Morrison. 
Finished in pictures. Died Chicago, August 20, 1926. 

Ben Welch, comedian. For many years prominent in vaudeville. 
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Lost his eyesight in 1921, but continued his monologue for 
five years. Died Smithtown, L. I., September 2, 1926. 

George Appleton, manager, 82. For many years manager, first 
for Nat C. Goodwin, later for Maxine Elliott (then Mrs. 
Goodwin). Manager of Maxine Elliott Theatre, New York, 
since its erection. Died New York, September 5, 1926. 

Will H. Deming, actor, 55. Popular light comedian for many 
years, after starting as an usher in Hooley’s theatre, Chi- 
cago, and getting his early training with the Harry O. 
Stubbs’ stock company in Columbus, Ohio. Also an early 
associate of Lincoln J. Carter’s. Died London, England, 
September 13, 1926. 

Frank Norcross, actor, 70. Supported many of the old stars, 
being at one time Fanny Davenport’s leading man. Fin- 
ished in pictures. Died Glendale, Cal., September 13, 1926. 

Joseph Holland, actor, 67. Prominent years ago in Charles Froh- 
man’s companies; afterward starred jointly with his brother, 
E. M. Holland. It was the death of George Holland, father 
of Joseph and E. M., that brought about the naming of 
“The Little Church Around the Corner.” Died New York, 
September 25, 1926. 

Tom Thumb, midget comedian, 84. Famed attraction of cir- 
cuses and museums for sixty years. Family name was 
Darius Adner Alden. Died Los Angeles, Cal., September 24, 
1926. 

Charles B. Hanford, actor, 67. Shakespearean star for many 
years, a contemporary of Frederick Warde, Louis James, 
Helena Modjeska and others. Prominent as Washington, 
D. C., amateur before adopting profession. Died Washing- 
ton, October 16, 1926. 

Lola Fisher, actress, 34. Popular comédienne during last years 
of her career, which started in 1914. Played in “Good Gra- 
cious, Annabelle” and “Be Calm, Camilla,” and was with 
all-star company playing “The Rivals,” her last engagement. 
Born Chicago, 1892. Died Yonkers, N. Y., October 15, 
1926. 

Harry Houdini, magician, 54. The successor of Herrmann, Kel- 
lar, etc., and an independent worker for many years, spe- 
cializing in escapes from handcuffs and packing cases. Late 
years devoted much study to the exposure of fake spiritual- 
ists. Born Atkinson, Wis. Family name Weiss. Died De- 
troit, Mich., October 31, 1926. 

James K. Hackett, actor, 57. Prominent figure as star and 
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manager in American theatres for forty years. His first big 
success, “The Prisoner of Zenda.” His last years devoted 
to Shakespearean revivals, notably “Macbeth,” which he 
played in Paris at the invitation of the French government. 
Son of James A. Hackett, born Wolf Island, Ontario, 1869. 
Died Paris, November 8, 1926. 

George Hanlon, acrobat and comedian, 82. A member of the 
Hanlon family, entertainers of a past generation. Died 
~New York, November 6, 1926. 

Walter M. Wilson, actor and stage director, 52. Prominent in 
theatre activities and the designer of the Jefferson window 
for “The Little Church Around the Corner.’ Died New 
Haven, Conn., November 13, 1926. 

Helena Frederick, prima donna, 44. A member at one time of 
the Bostonian’s organization, later prima donna for many 
musical comedies. Died Beacon, N. Y., November 19, 1926. 

William Beach, actor, 52. An actor from boyhood, and promi- 
nent both in the support of the older stars, and in western 
stock companies. Died Philadelphia, December 1, 1926. 

Charles Ringling, circus man, 64. Sixth of the seven Ringling 
brothers and for years in charge of the firm’s finances. Born 
McGregor, Ia.; died Sarasota, Fla., December 3, 1926. 

Charles Belmont Davis, critic, 60. A writer and brother of Rich- 
ard Harding Davis. Last years devoted to play reviewing 
for the New York Herald-Tribune. Born Philadelphia, Pa.; 
died Asheville, N. C., December 10, 1926. 

Arnold Daly, actor, 52. Began as an office boy for Charles 
Frohman, drifted into acting and established himself when 
he produced Bernard Shaw’s “Candida” and later other Shaw 
dramas. Born Brooklyn, N. Y.; died New York, Janu- 
ary’ 13,°1927. 

Bruce Edwards, manager, 54. For thirty years general manager 
for Charles Dillingham enterprises. Born Scotland; died 
New York, January 16, 1927. 

Grace Van Studdiford, singer, 54. Sang at the Metropolitan in 
“Martha,” later turned to light opera and was notably suc- 
cessful as the prima donna of DeKoven and Smith’s “The 
Red Feather.” Born Lafayette, Ind.; died Fort Wayne, 
Ind., January 29, 1927. 

Byron Beasley, actor, 55. For many years prominent as a lead- 
ing man. Was playing in “Howdy, King” in Detroit, when 
he died, January 28, 1927. 

Roi Cooper Megrue, playwright, 43. Author of “Tea for Three,” 
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“It Pays to Advertise” (with Walter Hackett); “Under 
Cover,” “Under Fire,” “Her Own Way” and “Among the 
Girls.”” Died New York, February 27, 1927. 

Frank C, Egan, producer, 55. Well known for many years on the 
Pacific coast as a teacher and dramatic coach. Produced 
many plays in the Little Theatres, notably “White Collars.” 
Born Chicago, died Los Angeles, March 5, 1927. 

Harry Montague, author and actor, 83. Old-time composer of 
“Pull Down the Blinds” and other songs. Manager of thea- 
tres in San Francisco and Denver. Died Amityville, L. I., 
March 20, 1927. 

James A. Byrne, acrobatic comedian, 59. One of the Byrne 
brothers who achieved fame in “Eight Bells,” which they 
played for twenty years. Was later in “Superba.” Born 
Norwich, Conn.; died Camden, N. J., March 19, 1927. 

Thomas Conkey, baritone, 45. Last engagement with the Mu- 
nicipal Opera Company of St. Louis. Died New York, 
April 3, 1927. 

Gilda Leary, actress, 31. Prominent in leading réles after her 
American début in “Daddy Long Legs.” Played in “A 
Prince There Was,” “Sandalwood” and “Puppets of Pas- 
sion.” Born England, died New York, April 17, 1927. 

Kitty Morton, actress, 65. Second of the Four Mortons, and 
mother of Clara and Paul Morton. Appeared with one or 
more of the Mortons in vaudeville for forty-six years. Born 
Detroit, Mich.; died New York, April 25, 1927. 

Earl Williams, actor, 44. Prominent in support of many stars 
and in western stock companies. Last fifteen years devoted 
to pictures. Born Sacramento, Cal.; died Hollywood, Cal., 
April 25, 1927. 

George W. Sammis, manager, 72. For years associated with the 
productions of the Shuberts and later with those of A. L. 
Erlanger. Died Sound Beach, Conn., April, 1927. 

Ernest Ball, song writer, 49. Composer of approximately 300 
songs, many of which proved popular. Among them 
“Mother Machree,”’ “Love Me and the World Is Mine,” 
“Till the Sands of the Desert Grow Cold” and “Let the 
World Go By.” Born Cleveland, Ohio; died Santa Ana, 
Cal., while on tour. 

Bruce McRae, actor, 60. Prominent as leading man for many 
years, playing in support of prominent stars, notably Ethel 
Barrymore. Last engagement with Grace George in “The 
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Legend of Leonora.” Born India, died New York, May 7, 
1927. 

Anna Eva Fay, mind reader and mystic, 64. For years the most 
famous entertainer devoting her psychic powers to vaudeville. 
Became internationally known and had many imitators. 
Retired in 1924. Born Southington, Ohio, died Melrose 
Highlands, Mass., May 12, 1927. 

Sam Bernard, comedian, 64. For fifty years a popular enter- 
tainer playing dialect parts. One of the old Weber and 
Fields stars and later a star in “The Rich Mr. Hoggen- 
heimer,” rewritten finally as “Piggy.” His greatest hits 
were scored in “Friendly Enemies,” with Louis Mann; “The 
Girl from Kay’s,” ‘The Casino Girl,” etc. Born Birming- 
ham, England; died on shipboard May 16, 1927. 

Maurice Mouvet, dancer, 40. The first of the cabaret ballroom 
dancers to attract international attention. Frequently ap- 
peared in stage productions, dancing at different times with 
Florence Walton, Joan Sawyer, Barbara Bennett, Lenore 
Hughes and Eleanora Ambrose. Born Switzerland, died 
Lausanne, Switzerland, May 18, 1927. 

James S. Metcalfe, dramatic critic, 68. For many years promi- 
nent in theatre world as critic and essayist. Dramatic edi- 
tor for Life for thirty-one years, latterly with Wall Street 
Journal, Married Elizabeth Tyree, Frohman actress, in 
1904. Born Buffalo, N. Y.; died New York, May 26, 1927. 

Denman Maley, comedian, 50. Played in the Hoyt comedies 
years ago, starting with “A Black Sheep.” Last engagement 
in “The Butter-and-Egg Man.” Born Holyoke, Mass.; died 
Collingswood, N. J., May 22, 1927. 

Robert C. Hilliard, actor, 70. Known for years as the hand< 
somest, as well as one of the best leading men on the native 
stage. Succeeded Maurice Barrymore as leading man for 
Lily Langtry, playec under the direction of David Belasco, 
and later starred in “A Fool There Was” and “The Argyle 
Case.” Played ‘The Littlest Girl” in vaudeville for years. 
Born New York, died New York, June 6, 1927. 

James Doyle, dancer, 38. Gained prominence in musical com- 
edies as the Doyle half of the Dixon and Doyle team of 
dancers. Several seasons with Fred Stone. Born Lowell, 
Mass.; died New York, June 13, 1927. 
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Shelf, The, 21, 386 

Ship, 30 

Shore Leave, 15 

Show-off, The, 10, 24, 30, 281, 357, 
358, 537 

Shuffle Along, 537 

Silver Cord, The, v, vi, vii, 11, 12, 
220, 356, 444 

Sin of Sins, 19 

Sinner, 14, 476 

Sisters, 19 

Slaves All, 437 

Song of the Flame, 536 

Sour Grapes, vi, 9, 373 

Spellbound, 481 

Spider, The, 14, 496 

Spread Eagle, vi, 14, 503 

Squall, The, 5 

Square Crooks, 536 

Straw Hat, The, 403 

Strawberry Blonde, The, 478 
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Stronger, The, 524 
Student Prince, 537 
ene 29 

Sun Up, 28 

wee 14, 22; 536j0034, 
Sunshine, 366 

Superba, 550 

Sure Fire, 408 

Sweet Lady, 20 


Talk About Girls, 534 

Tales of Rigo, 531 

Tavern, The, 28 

Tea for Three, 549 

Tenth Avenue, 20 

Texas Nightingale, 25 

That French Lady, 21, 494 

They All Want Something, 402 

They Called Him Babbitt, 30 

They Knew What They Wanted, 
220, 356 

Thief, The, 6-15).512 

This Was a Man, 431 

This Woman Business, 438 

Three Sisters, 414 

Tightwad, The, 508 

Tip Toes, 22, 536 

Tommy, vi, 13, 457 

Too Many Husbands, 355 

Topsy and Eva, 28 

Torch Bearers, The, 358 

Tornado, The, 547 

Trackwalker’s Child, The, 30 

Tragic, 18, 398 

Treat Em Rough, 21, 393 

Trelawney of the Wells, 5, 13, 21, 
28, 471 

Trial Divorce, 20 

Trial Marriage, 473 

Trip to Chinatown, A, 537 

Triple Crossed, 525 

Trojan Women, The, 26 

Trumpet Shall Sound, The, 439 

Turandot, 29, 30, 425 

Twelfth Night, 31, 444 

Twelve Miles Out, 21 

Twinkle, Twinkle, 22, 429 

Two Gentlemen of Verona, 30 

Two Girls Wanted, 8, 377 


Uncle Tom’s Cabin, 30 
Under Cover, 550 
Under Fire, 550 
Up the Line, 431 
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Vagabond King, The, 11, 22, 25, 
28, 536, 537 

Values, 523 

Very Wise Virgin, A, 532 

Virgin Man, The, 4, 5, 462 


Waitin’, 524 

Wall Street, 515 

Wandering Jew, The, 474 

We All Do, 489 

We Americans, 9, 21, 401 

What Ann Brought Home, 484 

What Every Woman Knows, 6, 
21, 536 

What Never Dies, 11, 449 

What Price Glory, 63, 354 

What’s the Use, 375 

Where Ignorance is Bliss, 355 

Where’s Your Husband, 461 

White Cargo, 537 

White Collars, 550 
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White Desert, The, 63, 354 
White Little Guy, A, 353 
White Sister, The, 529 

White Wings, v, 9, 404 

Why Not, 23 

Wild Rose, The, 408 

Wild Westcotts, The, 21 
Willow Tree, The, 14 
Window Panes, 482 

Wisdom Tooth, The, 536 
Witch, The, 429 

Woman Disputed, The, 21, 389 
Woman of Bronze, The, 6, 535 
Wooden Kimono, 448 


Yellow, 8, 385 

Yes, Yes, Yvette, 20 
Young Woodley, 18, 19 
Yours Truly, 13, 467 


Ziegfeld Follies, 7, 22, 547 
Ziegfeld’s Revue, 22, 359 
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